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Current  Topics. 

Unusual  inducements  are  offered,  on  another  page,  for  a 
combination  of  subscriptions  to  The  Sanitary  News  and 
any  other  periodical  publication.  All  persons  take  two  or 
more  magazines  or  papers,  and  it  has  become  quite  neces- 
sary now-a-days  to  do  so,  as  each  is  so  strictly  devoted  to 
the  interest  which  it  represents.  News,  in  the  sense  of 
every-day  occurrences,  light  literature,  science  and  trade 
topics,  cannot  be  included  in  any  one  publication.  By  an 
examination  of  the  list  on  the  second  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  through  the  special  terms  obtained  from  other  pub- 
lishers, the  cost  of  one  publication  can  almost  be  saved  by 
ordering  from  this  office.     Do  not  let  the  opportunity  pass. 


A  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
public  health  association,  which'  recently  held  a  meeting  in 
St.  Louis,  will  be  found  in  other  columns.  Some  of  the 
papers  were  exceedingly  valuable,  and  they  will  be  pub- 
lished hereafter  in  this  journal.  The  sessions  were  all  well 
attended,  and  a  large  number  of  new  members  were  received. 


A  full  and  authentic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  St. 
Louis  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  national 
association  of  master  plumbers,  the  only  one  that  has  been 
published,  will  be  found  in  other  columns.  While  most 
of  the  business  was  routine,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  committee  still  maintained  the  firm  position  taken 
on  the  questions  involved  in  the  Baltimore  resolutions.  A 
complete  list  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  throughout 
the  country  who  signed  the  Baltimore  resolutions,  as 
recently  requested  to  do,  is  given.  The  committee  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  St.  Louis  manufacturers, 
and  two  of  the  leading  firm  tendered  the  members  compli- 
mentary banquets.  The  committee  was  also  received  by 
the  American  public  health  association,  then  in  session, 
with  open  arms,  and  great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
proffered  co-operation  of  the  executive  body  of  the  master 
plumbers  of  the  country.  The  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  held  in  New  York  on  February  22. 


Owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  columns  of  this  issue  of 
The  Sanitary  News,  the  second  in  the  series  of  articles  on 
plumbing,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Murray,  has  been  necessarily  post- 
poned until  the  next  number.  The  next  in  the  series  of 
portraits  has  been  unavoidedly  omitted  until  the  same  time. 


Diphtheria  of  a  malignant  type  prevails  at  Rockford,  111. 
Fourteen  cases  were  reported  on  October  20.  Without  at- 
tempting to  state  that  a  causative  relation  exists  between 
the  two  facts,  attention  is  asked  to  the  following  paragraph 
which  was  published  in  The  Sanitary  News  of  March  1, 
1884:  "  Rockford,  Illinois,  is  playing  with  the  fates.  The 
fates  in  this  case  are  allegorical  representatives  of  a  con- 
taminated water-supply.  The  city  is  located  on  the  Rock 
river,  a  fair-sized  stream,  which  is  obstructed  in  the  city  by 
a  dam.  The  water-works  and  intake  are  situated  a  few 
blocks  above  the  dam.  About  two  hundred  feet  below  the 
intake  the  main  sewer  of  the  city  empties,  also  above  the 
dam.  Although  there  is  an  ordinance  prohibiting  it,  there 
are  six  or  more  private  sewers  emptying  into  the  river  im- 
mediately above  the  water-works,  and  a  slaughter  house  still 
farther  up.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  Rockford  will 
be  devastated  by  illness." 


The  Scientific  American  has  been  investigating  the 
danger  which  has  been  reported  that  cases  of  zinc  poison- 
ing might  occur  by  conducting  drinking  water  through  gal- 
vanized pipes.  It  states  that  there  is  no  danger  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  as  there  is  no  constituent  of  water 
which  will  dissolve  a  zinc  coating.  The  only  possible  source 
of  danger  is  that,  by  mechanical  attrition,  particles  of  the 
zinc  might  be  worn  off  and  conveyed  to  the  stomach  and 
there  dissolved  by  acid  secretions,  but  this  danger  is  so 
slight  as  to  enable  it  to  say  that  galvanized-pipes  are  prac- 
tically safe. 


A  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  legislature  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  tenement  houses  in  New 
York  city  learned  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pel- 
lew,  of  the  improved  dwellings'  association,  that  a  net  profit 
of  five  per  cent  had  been  made  on  the  investment  by  his 
association  in  thirteen  tenement  houses  which  it  erected  on 
First  avenue.  The  houses  have  open  courts  in  the  rear, 
fireproof  stairways,  water-closets  on  each  floor,  a  read- 
ing-room, bath-rooms  and  laundries.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Booth,  inspector  of  the  New  York  associa- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  in- 
dicated that  the  old  tenements  in  that  city  were  in  a  fright- 
ful condition.  He  said  the  most  overcrowded  tenement 
houses  in  the  city  were  on  Mott  street,  immediately  facing 
the  rooms  of  the  board  of  health.  The  condition  of  these 
houses  was  shocking  in  the  extreme.  The  water-closets  were 
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objects  of  horror  in  a  sanitary  sense.  They  were  ten  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  the  proper  carrying  off  of  the 
sewage  being  thus  placed  beyond  the  bound  of  possibility. 
There  was  no  water  in  these  houses,  the  tenants  obtaining 
what  water  they  needed  from  the  street  hydrants.  In  the 
rear  of  these  overcrowded  Mott  street  tenements  was  another 
row  of  equally  ill-smelling,  ill-ventilated,  over-crowded  hives. 
The  space  between  the  row  of  houses  in  the  front  and  the 
row  in  the  rear  was  only  five  feet  six  inches.  A  house  on 
Essex  street  had  sixteen  rooms,  and  in  these  sixteen  rooms 
lived  two  hundred  persons.  The  rental  for  a  room  was  from 
$1  to  $8  per  month.  A  measurement  of  the  rooms  in  this 
house  showed  that  there  were  ninety-eight  cubic  feet  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  lowest  space  exacted  by  the  regulations 
of  the  board  of  health  was  six  hundred  cubic  feet  per 
person.  In  Jersey  street  there  were  two  tenement  houses, 
in  an  exceedingly  bad  condition,  from  each  of  which  the 
landlord  derived  an  income  of  $495  a  month.  Some  years 
ago  the  buildings  were  condemned  by  the  board  of  health, 
but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  torn  down,  nor  even  vacated, 
and  to-day  the  landlord  would  not  part  with  the  property 
for  $60,000.  Dr.  S.  N.  Leo,  another  inspector  of  the  same 
society,  testified  that  his  experience  among  tenement  houses 
in  the  city  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  much  overcrowded  ;  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  light 
and  air  ;  that  there  are  frightful  impurities  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sleeping-rooms  ;  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  bathing 
facilities  and  a  great  lack  of  good  plumbing ;  that  the  closets, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  not  properly  flushed  and  emit 
pestilential  odors ;  that  the  division  of  the  various  apart- 
ments is  such  as  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  grossest  immor- 
ality; that  the  janitors  and  housekeepers  are  corrupt,  tyran- 
nical and  careless,  and  that  the  methods  adopted  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  refuse  and  garbage  are  very  poor.  He  found  that 
a  great  many  diseases,  such  as  scrofula  and  anaemia,  which 
are  common  among  the  tenement  house  population,  are  due 
to  the  unhealthy  surroundings  amid  which  these  people  live. 
He  considered  the  uncleanliness  to  be  due  largely  to  lack  of 
water.  In  some  quarters  he  had  found  that  the  water  rarely 
rose  above  the  second  floor.  As  every  life  was  valuable  to 
the  state  he  believed  that  it  would  be  a  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  destroy  uninhabitable  houses.  If  half  the  money 
spent  in  building  and  adorning  churches  were  put  to  use  in 
building  model  tenements,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  true  religion  and  morality.  He  thought 
that  the  public  in  general  did  not  have  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  amount  of  misery  and  vice  bred  and  fostered  in  the 
wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor.  If  plans  were  furnished  in 
accordance  with  which  tenement  houses  should  be  construct- 
ed the  landlords  would  be  satisfied  as  a  rule;  as  it  was,  the 
contracts  for  building  such  houses  were  given  to  architects, 
who  felt  bound  at  all  costs  to  build  the  house  on  as  money- 
making  a  plan  as  some  opposition  house  was  built  on;  the  wit- 
ness thought  that  a  cheap  building  paid  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  first  few  years  than  a  more  solid  and  expensive 
structure,  but  that  a  better  constructed  building  would  prove 
the  more  remunerative  in  the  long  run.  What  is  true  of  New 
York  is  rapidly  becoming  a  fact  in  Chicago.  In  this  con- 
nection attention  may  very  properly  be  directed  to  the  plans 
and  figures  given  in  this  and  the  previous  issue  of  The  San- 
itary News,  with  the  report  of  the  citizens'  association. 


Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  the  eminent  statistician,  will  col- 
lect and  publish  the  miscellaneous  statistical  works  of  his 
late  friend,  Dr.  Farr,  formerly  registrar-general  of  England. 

The  attendance  at  the  health  exhibition  in  London  has 
already  passed  the  figure  denoting  the  number  of  persons 
attending  its  great  predecessor,  the  fisheries  exhibition. 
Nearly  three  million  people  have  passed  the  stiles  of  the 
healtheries. 


Mr.  John  Netten  Radcliffe,  formerly  one  of  the  medi- 
cal inspectors,  and  more  recently  assistant  medical  officer 
of  the  English  local  government  board,  died  on  September 
12,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  an  earnest 
hygienic  worker.  He  began  his  medical  work  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Turkish  army  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
i854-'55,  and  invented  a  tent-hospital  which  bears  his 
name.  In  1874  his  celebrated  report  on  the  prevention  of 
excrement  nuisances  in  towns  was  published  by  the  local 
government  board.  It  is  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on 
that  particular  branch  of  nuisance  prevention.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  reports  on  hospital  hygiene  and  on 
epidemics  of  contagious  diseases.  He  retired  from  active 
work  last  year,  on  account  of  failing  health. 


A  question  which  deserves  consideration  in  those  cities 
of  the  United  States  where  inspectors  of  tenements  or 
nuisances  are  employed,  came  up  at  the  recent  trades- 
union  congress  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  when  Mr.  Petrie 
moved  "that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  it  is  desirable 
that  only  thoroughly  practical  men  should  hold  the  position 
of  sanitary  inspectors."  In  supporting  his  motion,  Mr. 
Petrie  urged  that  the  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  sanitary  inspectors  in  large  towns  should  be 
held  responsible  for  having  such  inspector's  appointments 
made  from  the  ranks  of  practical  men  who,  by  virtue  of 
having  wrought  at  the  subject,  understood  something  of 
sanitary  matters.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  practical 
plumber  receiving  the  appointment  of  sanitary  inspector, 
and  that  this  was  not  as  it  should  be,  because,  who  should 
be  better  able  to  tell  work  done  poorly  or  good,  than  one 
who  had  been  engaged  in  plumbing,  and  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  what  sanitary  work  ought  to  be  ?  He  felt 
that  it  was  wrong  that  men  who  had  never  learned,  or  who 
had  never  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  prior  to  their 
appointment,  should  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  practical 
workmen. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Mr.  Petrie  could  come  to 
Chicago,  or  any  other  large  city  in  this  country,  and  be 
allowed  to  speak  his  mind  as  freely  and  to  so  good  a  pur- 
pose. In  Chicago,  for  instance,  there  is  but  one  practical 
plumber  on  the  force  of  sanitary  inspectors,  and,  although 
he  is  a  good  one,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  can 
see  all  the  plumbing  under  way  in  this  great  city.  This  is 
a  question  which,  the  master  plumbers'  associations  ought 
to  take  up  and  discuss,  and  urge  011  the  health  departments 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  all  which  sanitarians  hope 
to  accomplish  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man, 
to  make  him  happier  and  healthier,  must  be  done  by  work- 
ing upon  the  fears  of  the  people  to  be  benefited.  Few  will 
be  healthy  for  health's  sake. 
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THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  QUESTION  IN  CHICAGO. 

II. 

The  second  sketch  (No.  II)  represents  a  building  \t>2/z 
feet  front  by  57  feet  deep,  three  stories  high,  with  a  flat  on 
each  floor,  to  be  placed  on  a  lot  124  feet  deep  somewhat 
removed  from  the  centre  of  business,  the  property  taken 
for  this  example  being  bounded  by  Lincoln,  Fourteenth, 
Wood  and  Fifteenth  streets.  It  contains  on  each  floor  a 
sitting-room  or  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  bath-room, 
closets  and  skylight  for  ventilation,  etc.;  it  has  no  cellar 
and  could  be  built  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  all  its 
accessories  and  conveniences  for  #3,200.  The  lot  in  that 
locality  would  cost,  16^x125,  .$350,  making  a  total  of 
■£2,550. 
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CHARGES. 


Interest  at  6  per  cent $213.00 

Taxes  and  insurance  would  not  exceed ,     75.00 

Administration,  repairs  and  sinking  fund 1 12.00 


$400. 00 
The  three  tenements  would  readily  rent  for  $18,  $17,  and  $15  per 

month t 600.00 

Showing  a  profit  of 200.00 

The  third  plan  is  for  a  two-story  dwelling  16^3x32  feet, 
containing  four  rooms  below  and  three  above  with  ample 
conveniences;  it  is  designed  for  occupancy  of  a  lot  in  the 
same  district  as  the  one  just  described  or  on  property  of 
similar  value  of  the  dimensions  of  16^x75  feet  and  is  the 
counterpart  of  houses  in  Philadelphia,  though  of  better 
construction. 


The  cost  of  the  building  all  complete  would  be $r,coo.o 

And  of  the  lot  about 230. 00 


$1,230.00 


6  per  cent,  interest  on  that  amount  is $  74. 00 

Taxes  and  insurance 25.00 

Administration,  repairs  and  sinking  fund 51.00 


$150.00 
It  is  designed  for  a  family  and    would  rent  for  $15  to  $18  per 

month,  say $200.00 

Profit 50.00 
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The  fourth  is  for  a  tenement  house  proper  on  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  most  economical  plan  for  our  city,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  and  briefly 
alluded  to  before.  It  is  designed  for  a  two-story  house  on 
a  lot  24x124  feet;  the  dimensions  are  20x70  feet,  two  tene- 
ments on  each  floor;  the  entrance  at  the  side  with  the 
shelter  over  it;  one  tenement  looking  upon  the  street 
and  the  other  upon  a  yard  54  feet  deep.  Each  tenement 
has  a  kitchen,  a  living  room,  and  two  bed-rooms  with  nec- 
essary closets  and  other  appurtnances.  This  is  the  tene- 
ment house  designed  for  that  class  who  can  afford  to  pay 
but  about  $10  per  month  and  is  the  most  necessary  of  all 
strictly  tenement  houses,  being  designed  for  such  a  large 
class. 

Its  cost  would  be $2,700.00 

The  lot , , . . , 500.00 

$3,200  00 

Interest  on  $3,200  at  6  per  cent .$192.00 

Taxes  and  insurance 70.00 

Administration,  repairs  and  sinking  fund 108.00 

$370.00 

It  would  rent  very  readily  for  $580  to 500  00 

Profit,  $uo  to 130.00 


AMERICAN    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    MEETING    AT    ST.    LOUIS,    OCT.    14-17. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  this  association  met  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Leiderkranz  society,  at  the  corner  of  Thir- 
teenth street  and  Chouteau  avenue.  The  assemblage  was 
called  to  order  promptly  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning, 
October  14.  The  following  officers  occupied  the  platform: 
Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  president ;  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  vice- 
president  ,  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  second  vice-president ; 
Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  secretary  ;  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley, 
treasurer  ;  Dr.  Jos.  Spiegelhalter,  chairman  of  the  local 
committee. 

The  president  announced  that  the  convention  was  ready 
for  business,  and  introduced  Dr.  Spiegelhalter,  of  the  local 
committee,  who  informed  the  members  of  what  had  been  done 
for  their  entertainment.  He  stated  that  the  railroads  had 
been  very  liberal  in  granting  passes,  and  that  the  committee 
had  been  very  generously  treated  by  the  business  men.  The 
gas  companies  would  furnish  gas  for  the  street  illumination 
through  the  fixtures  used  for  the  state  fair.  Several  clubs 
had  thrown  open  their  houses  for  the  members. 

Dr.  Charles  Smart,  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army, 
read  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  incorporation, 
stating  that  the  association  would  be  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  which  required  that  twelve 
members  of  the  association  should  be  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  name  as  incorporated  would  remain  the  same, 
and  its  objects  should  be  the  advancement  of  sanitary 
science  and  the  promotion  of  measures  of  public  hygiene. 
The  officers  of  the  association  would  be  a  president,  a  first 
vice-president,  a  second  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treas- 
urer, and  an  executive  committee  of  six,  which  should  have 
charge  of  all  disbursements. 

Dr.  Gustavus  Devron  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which  was  done. 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  the  treasurer,  made  the  following 
report : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  brought  forward $1,281  28 

Received  from  sale  of  "  Public  health  " 163  88 

Received  from  annual  fees  of  members 1,455  °° 

Total $2,900  16 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  printing,  binding  and  distributing  Vol.  XI.  of  reports.  $1,146  81 

Paid  for  president's  postage  and  stationery 25  OO 

Paid  on  account  of  former  secretary  for  stationery 204  13 

Paid  secretary's  postage,  printing  and  stationery 166  IO 

Paid  treasurer's  postage,  printing  and  stationery 55  99 

Taid  treasurer's  traveling  expenses 56  60 

Total $1,654  63 

SUMMARY. 

Receipts $2,900  16 

Expenditures i>°54  63 

Cash  on  hand $1,245  53 

The  above  was  expended  by  the  executive  committee,  and  vouchers  for 
the  same  were  submitted. 

On  motion  the  chair  appointed  Drs.  Devron,  Bailey  and  Bell  to  audit 
the  treasurer's  accounts. 

Hon.  Erastus  Brooks  moved,  and  the  motion  was  carried, 
that  the  national  association  of  corrections  and  charities  be 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  association's  meetings. 

A  large  number  of  new  members  were  admitted. 

The  committee  on  necrology  reported  that  thirteen  mem- 
bers had  died  during  the  year,  and  that  biographical 
sketches  would  appear  in  the  regular  transactions. 

The  first  paper  read  was  entitled  "The  squalid  dwellings 
of  the  poor ;  a  social  and  sanitary  reproach."  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Chancellor,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health  of  Maryland,  and  in  it  he  stated  that  health 
and  education  were  the  two  primary  and  fundamental  con- 
siderations upon  which  a  nation  must  depend.  The  tene- 
ment house  of  the  average  city  was  graphically  described 
and  its  dangerous  character  dilated  upon. 

"  The  hygiene  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  "  was  treated 
by  Maj.  Samuel  A.  Robinson,  inspector  of  plumbing  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  who  believed  the  poor  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  disposal  of  garbage.  If  they  were,  they 
would  resort  to  trickery  to  avoid  it. 

"The  sanitary  survey  of  a  house,"  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Newton, 
the  efficient  health  officer  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  the  title  of 
an  important  paper,  which  will  be  printed  entire  in  The 
Sanitary  News. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  was  participated  in  by 
several  gentlemen,  among  them  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks, 
who,  being  a  newspaper  man,  of  course  could  not  let  the 
opportunity  pass  to  say  something  derogatory  to  the 
plumbers,  and  stated  that,  judging  from  his  experience  with 
them,  there  must  be  some  special  place  hereafter  for  them. 
The  city  of  New  York  requires  all  plumbers  to  be  licensed, 
and  none  but  a  qualified  plumber  is  allowed  to  conduct  a 
business.  The  law  was  fought  bitterly  by  the  plumbers,  he 
said,  but  now,  after  three  years'  trial,  all  were  warmly  in  its 
favor.  Plumbers  ought  to  be  licensed  as  well  as  doctors, 
and  more  men  were  killed  by  bad  plumbing  than  by  bad 
doctors,  and  as  many  saved  by  good  plumbing  as  by  good 
doctors. 

Dr.  George  H.  Rohe,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Medical 
Journal,  read  a  paper  on  the  hygiene  of  occupations,  basing 
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his  conclusions  on  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
occupation  by  classes,  and  average  age  at  death  of  144,934 
decedents  in  Massachusetts,  from  May  1,  1843,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,1874 — a  period  of  thirty-one  years  and  eight  months. 

Number  of        Ave.  age 
Occupations.  persons.  at  death. 

All  classes  and  occupations 144,954  5°-  9° 

Cultivators  of  the  soil 31,832  65.29 

Active  mechanics  in  shops 16,576  47-57 

Inactive  mechanics  in  shops I7>233  43-^7 

Laborers — no  special  trades 28,058  47-41 

Factor  hands,  laboring  abroad 7>°35  36-29 

Employed  on  the  ocean 8,844  46-44 

Merchants,  financiers,  agents,  etc 15,965  4&-95 

Professional  men 5, 175  50.81 

Females 3,343  3913 

"  Protective  spectacles  for  workingmen  "  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Adolph  Alt,  editor  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Ophthalmology,  which  treated  of  the  danger  working- 
men  were  liable  to  from  having  chips  fly  off  their  material 
and  lodge  in  their  eyes,  and  stated  that  mica  spectacles 
removed  the  danger. 

Dr.  Charles  Curtman,  of  the  Missouri  medical  college, 
read  a  paper  on  heating  and  ventilation,  selecting  the  hot- 
air  method  as  the  one  of  greatest  utility. 

"  The  sanitary  management  of  cars  and  stations"  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  W.  Thornton  Parker,  acting  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  army  stationed  at  Fort  Union, 
N.  M.,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read  by  Dr. 
Granville  P.  Conn.  The  paper  pointed  out  the  danger  in 
the  present  system  of  travel  of  contact  with  contagious 
diseases,  and  urged  sanitation  and  the  general  introduction 
of  hospital  cars. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  arrived,  accompanied  by  a 
reception  march  by  Gungl,  and  were  put  in  a  receptive 
state  of  mind  by  an  overture  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 

Mr.  George  W.  Parker,  chairman  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee, after  introducing  himself,  introduced  the  Hon.  Wm 
L.  Ewing,  mayor  of  the  city,  who  remarked  on  the  import- 
ance of  health,  and  stated  that  "not  only  have  cities  and 
states  of  the  union  regularly  constituted  bodies  for  sanitary 
conference,  but  the  federal  government  lends  the  power  of 
its  influences  and  material  aid,  as  well  as  the  experience 
and  personal  co-operation  of  the  sanitary  scientists  con- 
nected therewith,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  to  be 
attained."  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  remark,  the  mayor 
was  mistaken,  for  the  government  neither  lends  nor  gives  any 
influence  or  material  aid  for  the  advancement  of  health. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  governor  of  the  state, 
was  then  introduced,  and  welcomed  the  association  to 
Missouri. 

A  paper,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Elliot,  D.  D.,  chancellor  of 
the  Washington  university,  was,  owing  to  the  ill-health  of 
the  author,  read  by  his  son. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Gregory,  president  of  the  state  board  of  health 
of  Missouri,  welcomed  his  brother  sanitarians  to  the  state. 

The  address  of  the  president,  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  of  the 
U.  S.  navy,  was  then  delivered.  The  subject  chosen  was 
"The  sanitary  responsibilities  of  the  citizen."  After  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  deceased  members  and  speaking  of 
the  work  of  the  sanitarian,  the  president  said  the  association 
denounced  intemperance  in  every  form  and  counseled  tem- 


perance in  all  things.  It  showed  how  crime  was  begotten  by 
sin,  sin  by  disease,  disease  by  filth  and  filth  by  ignorance,  but 
it  did  not  seek  to  dispel  ignorance,  remove  filth,  overcome  sin 
and  punish  crime  by  manacling  the  thinking  man  with  irons 
and  binding  him  with  thongs  that  cut  into  the  flesh  and 
deprived  him  of  freedom  to  act.  The  health  of  the  com- 
munity was  only  the  health  of  individual  members,  and 
health  was  only  that  condition  of  well-being,  well-feeling 
and  well-doing  of  each  man,  woman  and  child  which 
enabled  him  or  her  to  enjoy  pleasure  and  communicate  it 
to  others — to  be  happy  and  make  others  happy.  The  first 
step  toward  the  improvement  of  the  public  health  was  the 
physical  purification  of  the  individual.  The  association 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  the  hope  of  awakening  in  its  citizens 
that  interest  in  their  own  welfare  which  they  had  no  right 
to  disregard.  He  called  attention  to  the  comparative  mor- 
tality of  various  nations,  and  spoke  at  length  of  the  neces- 
si  y  of  proper  drainage  and  ventilation  and  care  in  remov- 
ing filth  from  about  residences.  The  adulteration  of  food 
was  touched  upon,  and  some  interesting  facts  given  regard- 
ing tainted  food  and  disease.  The  "farce  of  street-cleaning" 
was  alluded  to  as  a  most  productive  cause  of  disease.  The 
means  of  improving  the  health  of  those  who  lived  in  cities, 
the  president  said,  was  simple.  They  should  organize,  and 
by  concerted,  systematic  work  much  good  could  be  accom- 
plished. He  had  no  special  plan  of  organization  to  suggest, 
there  were  many  roads  to  Rome  ;  one  should  be  chosen, 
and  all  should  travel  together  ;  in  time  the  shortest  and 
safest  road  would  commend  itself.  The  organization  of  the 
first  state  board  of  health  was  alluded  to  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  boards,  as  well  as  their  effective  efforts, 
was  described.  He  spoke  at  length  of  the  methods  that 
should  be  adopted  by  the  state  boards  to  secure  good 
results,  and  followed  with  a  resume  of  the  cause  of 
epidemics  in  the  past  ten  years.-  In  conclusion  he  said  : 
"  Nature  is  wasteful,  germs  of  all  living  things  are  born  in 
needless  profusion  and  finished  unnumbered  with  the  forest 
leaves,  and  the  myriad  swarms  of  the  microscopic  world. 
Only  the  fittest  ultimately  survive,  and  it  should  be  our  aim 
not  merely  to  add  a  span  to  each  poor  puny  life,  but  to 
make  the  strong  stronger  till  the  evolution  of  the  race  into 
the  highest  order  into  which  humanity  is  capable  shall  have 
been  accomplished.  Every  human  being  cannot  be  made 
to  live  three  score  years  and  ten  ;  some  are  doomed  from 
birth  to  die  prematurely  and  we  cannot  save  them,  but  we 
can  and  ought  to  save  those  that  have  a  right  to  live  who 
are  now  slaughtered  in  hecatombs  by  preventable  diseases." 
The  evening  session  closed  with  a  march  rendered  by 
the  orchestra. 

THIRD    SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wednesday  morning  at 
half-past  9,  President  Gihon  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  one  on  "The  hygiene  of  eyesight 
of  school  children,"  by  Dr.  Stephen  O.  Richey,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Gihon. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  school  hygiene  was  read 
by  Prof.  D.  A.  Sargeant,  of  Harvard  university.  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  increased  to  seven. 

A  paper  on  "  Cotton-seed  oil  as  food,"  by  Prof.  Charles 
E.  Monroe,  of  the  naval  academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  read 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Beugless,  of  Brooklyn. 
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Dr.  Felix  Formento,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  read  a  paper 
on  "School-hygiene,"  which  included  the  following  table: 

7&8yrs.  0  &  10  yrs.  ll&12yrs. 

Brandies  of  study.  Boys  Girls.  Boys.  Girls.  Boys.  Girls. 

^-llours.-^  r-Hours.— >  ^-Hours.— , 

Mother  tongue 5         5  9        8  10        9 

Writing 3        3  3        3  3        3 

History  and  geography.  11  22  22 

Hygiene  and  philosophy  11  22  22 

Natural  science 1          .  1          1  2         2 

Arithmetic 3         2  3         2  3         2 

Foreign  language 3         3  3        3  3         3 

Drawing I          1  1          1  1          1 

Singing II  11  1          i 

Needle-work .          2  .          2  .         2 

Gymnastics |  .2  .2  .2 

Recreation \  5        5  5        5  5        5 

Total  per  week,  5  days.       24      24        30      30        32      32 

Dr.  E.  S.  Elder,  of  Indianapolis,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health  of  Indiana,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
sanitary  survey  of  the  school-house  of  Indiana."  In  it  he 
it  he  stated  that  47  per  cent  of  the  yards  were  not 
fenced.  Few  were  drained,  underdraining  was  entirely 
wanting,  and  in  14  per  cent  large  pools  of  stagnant 
water  were  allowed  to  accumulate.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
Indiana  school-houses  had  no  proper  means  of  ventilation. 
Of  the  stoves  in  use  for  heating  purposes  17  per  cent  were 
out  of  order,  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  the  children. 

Discussion  of  the  subject  was  indulged  in  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Raymond  of  Brooklyn,  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Pinckney  Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  R.  Harvey 
Reed,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  Dr.  Gihon,  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce,  of 
Toronto,  and  others. 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  reported  on 
"  Cheese-poisoning  in  Michigan,"  which  is  treated  on  in  a 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  state  board  of  health, 
published  in  another  column. 

"The  milk-supply  of  large  cities  "  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  which  recom- 
mended the  system  of  shipment  of  milk  in  sealed  glass  jars, 
direct  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer.  The  two  papers 
were  discussed  by  Drs.  Sternberg,  Davenport,  Raymond, 
Reed,  Newton,  and  Comstock. 

FOURTH   SESSION. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  half-past  3,  and  Dr. 
J.  N.  McCormack,  secretary  of  the  conference  of  state 
boards  of  health,  presented  the  report  of  that  body  on  the 
prevention  of  cholera.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

There  are  three  essential  factors  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  this 
country  as  an  epidemic  :  (1)  The  importation  of  the  disease  by  means 
of  ships  more  or  less  directly  from  its  only  place  of  origin  in  India  ;  (2) 
local  unsanitary  conditions  favorable  to  the  reception  and  development  of 
the  disease  ;  (3)  persons  sick  with  the  disease  in  some  of  its  stages,  or 
things  infected  by  such  sick  persons,  to  carry  it  from  place  to  place. 
These  three  factors  naturally  suggest  the  methods  of  combating  the  dis- 
ease, for  which  there  is  needed  practical  work,  international,  national  and 
interstate,  state  and  local.  So  far  as  relates  to  state  and  local  boards  of 
health,  their  organization  and  activities  are  greater  than  ever  before  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  after  cholera  has  been  introduced  into  a  country, 
inland  quarantines  are  not  easily  and  successfully  maintained,  although 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  then  advisable.  In  view  of  the  threatened  in- 
troduction of  cholera  into  this  country  during  the  coming  year,  and  the 
consequent  immense  waste  of  life  and  property  values  through  derange- 
ments of  commerce,  trade  and  productive  industries,  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  conference  that  the  general  government  should  maintain  such  a  na- 
tional health  service  as  shall,  by  rigid  inspection  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, question  the  freedom  from  disease  and  infection  of  all  persons  and 
things  from  infected  districts  ;  and  shall  secure  the  surveillance  of  such 
persons  and  things  while  on  shipboard,  and,  when  necessary,  detention  at 


quarantine  stations  on  this  side  for  treatment  and  distinction.  In  view  of 
the  preient  threatening  aspect  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  constant  danger 
from  other  communicable  diseases  occurring  at  foreign  ports  having  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States,  we  urge  upon  congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  and  maintenance  at  all  such  foreign  ports  where 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  plague,  small-pox,  or  scarlet  fever  exist  or  are  liable 
to  exist,  of  medical  officers  of  health,  the  same  being  either  accredited 
consuls  or  attached  to  the  consulates.  The  duties  of  these  officers  shall 
be  :  To  give  notice,  by  telegraph  when  practicable,  of  the  existence  or 
appearance  of  any  of  the  above-named  diseases  to  some  constituted  au- 
thority in  this  country ;  to  give  notice  of  the  departure  of  any  vessel 
known  or  suspected  to  be  infected  for  any  port  in  the  United  States  ; 
and,  whenever  requested  by  the  master  of  any  vessel  about  to  load  or 
leave  for  this  country,  to  inspect  thoroughly  such  vessel  in  all  her  parts, 
and  also  her  cargo,  her  crew  and  passengers  ;  to  use  such  cleansing  and 
disinfection  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  all  per- 
sons about  to  sail  are  free  from  dangerous  communicable  diseases,  are  not 
recently  from  infected  places,  and  are  properly  protected  from  small-pox, 
giving  to  her  commander  a  certificate  of  the  inspection  and  of  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  taken.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  central  au- 
thority in  this  country  to  transmit  promptly  intelligence  of  the  existence 
of  the  above-mentioned  diseases  at  foreign  ports  and  places,  and  of  the 
departure  of  dangerous  vessels  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  all 
state  and  local  health  authorities  in  the  country  which  may  be  interested 
in  the  same-.  We  further  recommend,  in  case  of  those  foreign  ports 
which  have  no  consular  agents  of  this  country,  or  no  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  this  country,  and  which  are  liable  to  transmit  pestilence 
through  commercial  intercourse,  that  one  or  more  medical  officers  be 
chosen  to  visit  such  ports  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  cen- 
tral health  authority  in  this  country,  so  as  to  give  trustworthy  informa- 
tion of  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  those  places.  Inasmuch  as 
the  dominion  of  Canada  is  equally  interested  with  the  United  States  in 
protecting  itself  and  the  United  States  from  the  importation  of  danger- 
ous diseases,  we  suggest  that  congress  take  such  measures  as  will  bring 
about  concerted  action  with  the  dominion  and  the  British  government  by 
which  the  consuls  of  this  country  or  of  England  at  foreign  ports  shall  ex- 
amine and  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  effective,  and  notify  the 
authorities  of  such  government  as  has  authority  over  any  port  to  which 
any  ship  may  sail  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  in  order  that  such  gov- 
ernment may  be  in  a  position  to  take  effective  measures  against  the  im- 
portation of  these  diseases.  We  are  gratified  that  the  authorities  of  the 
dominion  of  Canada  and  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  taken  active 
steps  toward  protecting  the  people  of  Canada  and  indirectly  those  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  adoption  of  extensive  quarantine  regulations.  We 
feel,  however,  that  with  respect  to  those  regulations  regarding  the  land- 
ing of  passengers  from  the  mail  steamers  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc., 
further  special  regulations  for  the  thorough  disinfection  of  the  baggage 
and  effects  of  all  passengers,  cabin  or  steerage,  as  come  from  infected 
ports  and  places,  should  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  the  national  board  of  health.  Believing  that  the  importation 
of  cholera  into  this  country  has  usually  attended  the  presence  of  immi- 
grants from  infected  countries,  we  therefore  recommend  that  all  such  im- 
migrants be  prevented  from  landing  at  our  ports  until  such  time  as  the 
danger  of  the  introduction  of  cholera  by  them  shall  have  passed. 

The  inspection  and  quarantine  service  inaugurated  by  the  national 
board  of  health,  which  is  now  inoperative  for  want  of  an  appropriation 
by  congress,  meets  with  our  cordial  approval.  To  enable  these  protective 
measures  to  be  carried  out,  we  recommend  that  congress  be  urged  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  legislate  on  this  subject  at  an  early  date  in  its  coming 
session,  and  to  appropriate  such  funds  as  may  be  needful.  The  expenses 
incident  to  the  work  which  has  to  be  performed  at  foreign  ports,  and  the 
establishment  of  refuge  stations  at  points  on  our  coast  for  the  detention 
and  treatment  of  infected  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  should  un- 
doubtedly be  borne  by  the  national  government,  and  not  by  individual 
states  or  municipalities,  for  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  are  general 
and  not  restricted  to  localities,  although  some  ports  and  cities  on  the 
coast  may  have  a  more  immediate  interest  in  the  matter  than  others  in 
the  interior.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  national  protective  work 
may  not  be  sufficient.  It  will  undoubtedly  delay  and  lessen  the  chances 
of  invasion,  but  it  may  not  prevent  invasion  ;  the  poison  of  the  disease  is 
subtle,  and  may  effect  an  entrance  into  the  country  at  some  unguarded 
point.  The  funds  necessary  to  the  stamping  out  of  the  disease  in  a  par- 
ticular locality,  and  to  the  prevention  of  its  spread  to  other  localities 
might,  in  some  instances,,  be  borne  by  the  municipality  or  state  affected  j 
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but  should  the  disease  occur  in  a  locality  which  has  failed  or  is  unable  to 
make  provision  for  the  occurrence,  its  spread  to  other  cities  and  states 
would  be  imminent.  The  want  of  means  at  the  infected  point  would  be 
disastrous  to  many  others.  Congress  has  recognized  the  necessity  for 
aid  to  state  and  local  boards  of  health  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
case  of  yellow  fever.  In  1879  the  sum  of  $500,000  was  appropriated 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  national  board  of  health  ;  and  the  rec- 
ords show  that  of  this  sum  $160,000  was  employed  in  combating  the  epi- 
demic of  that  year.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  influence  of  this 
conference  be  used  with  the  view  of  having  appropriated  by  the  national 
legislature  the  sum  of  $500,000,  to  be  used,  or  as  much  thereof  as  maybe 
needful,  in  case  of  a  cholera  invasion,  in  stamping  out  the  disease  from 
the  infected  localities,  and  in  preventing  its  spread  from  state  to  state. 
The  removal  of  local  unsanitary  conditions  favorable  to  the  development 
of  cholera  is  the  especial  work  of  state  and  local  boards  of  health. 
Much  has  been  done  already  in  some  states,  but  much  remains  which 
should  receive  immediate  attention.  Where  it  can  be  done,  state  sani- 
tary inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  visit  all  towns  and  cities  specially 
liable  to  the  disease,  to  counsel  with  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  prevention.  This  work  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted  be- 
fore the  disease  reaches  our  shores.  The  cause  of  cholera  is  contained  in 
the  discharges  from  persons  affected  by  the  disease,  or  in  things  infected 
by  such  discharges.  Should  the  disease  reach  our  shores,  the  first  case, 
and  after  this  the  first  case  which  reaches  any  given  community,  should  be 
strictly  isolated  ;  all  infective  material  from  these  and  from  any  subsequent 
cases  should  be  destroyed  in  such  manner  as  to  stamp  out  the  disease- 
Intelligent  sanitary  precautions  beforehand  and  scientific  disinfection  and 
treatment  in  the  presence  of  the  disease  should  take  the  place  of  the  nec- 
essary cruelties  of  a  panic.  In  case  any  city  or  town  is  infected,  the 
same  principles  of  isolation  should  in  general  be  applied  to  the  city  as  to 
the  infected  individual.  Intercourse  with  other  cities  and  places  should  be 
under  sanitary  supervision,  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  national  board  of  health,  respecting  the  inspection  of 
travelers,  disinfection  of  effects,  vehicles,  etc.  Health  officers  and  in- 
spectors appointed  by  state  or  provincial  boards  of  health,  should,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  sanitary  work  see  that  the  localities  have  set  apart, 
erected,  or  planned  to  be  set  apart  or  erected,  structures  which  shall  pos. 
sess  the  sanitary  requirements  of  an  isolation  hospital.  But  as  regards 
necessary  work  by  local  boards  of  health,  most  state  and  provincial 
boards  of  health  have  printed  and  issued  documents  which  give  ample  in- 
structions. Your  committee  recommend  that  when  this  conference  ad- 
journs it  be  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  second  Tuesday  in  De- 
cember next,  and  that  the  secretary  of  this  conference  be  directed  to  in- 
vite the  attendance  at  that  time  of  the  quarantine  officers  and  the  health 
officers  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  that 
all  delegates  to  that  meeting  be  prepared  to  report  the  sanitary  status  of 
their  state  or  locality,  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the 
same  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease. 

The  report  was  discussed  somewhat,  and,  as  it  came  to 
the  association  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
conference  of  state  boards  of  health,  it  was  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  association, 
and  ordered  sent  to  the  president,  each  member  of  the 
cabinet,  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, etc.  It  was  by  far  the  most  important  piece  of  work 
presented  during  the  meeting,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
credit  for  its  preparation  was  given  to  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker, 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  state  board  of  health,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  prepared  it. 

The  work  of  state  boards  of  health  was  the  next  feature, 
and  many  boards  were  represented  by  their  delegates. 

FIFTH    SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8:15,  and  the 
first  paper  was  on  "The  food  we  eat,  the  liquids  we  drink, 
and  the  adulterations  we  submit  to,"  by  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks, 
of  the  New  York  state  board  of  health.  In  it  he  said:  "There 
are  before  me  authorities  showing  the  extensive  and  care- 
fully planned  adulterations  in  butter,  alum,  borax,  barium, 
curd,  fats,  flour,  gypsum>  lard,  lead  carbonate,  lead  chrom- 


ate,  yellow  potato  flour,  salt,  sodium,  silicate  or  soluble 
glass,  soapstone,  starch,  etc.  French,  German  and  English 
authorities  name  all  these  uses  and  abuses.  Lard  or  cheap 
fats  are  common  adulterations  in  England  as  in  the  United 
States,  where  (see  letters  of  W.  A.  Croffut)  loads  of  sacks 
filled  with  peas  and  beans  are  sold  for  coffee,  and  the 
sweepings  of  factories  are  used  to  adulterate  ginger.  Two- 
thirds  are  impure  to  one  of  the  pure  articles  retained.  Old 
boots  and  shoes  literally  pass  through  the  heat  of  the  hottest 
ovens  to  be  mixed  with  pepper,  and  old  tannin  removed  as 
a  nuisance  is  ground  into  cinnamon.  This  class  of  domestic 
manufactures  simply  forbids  all  additional  comment  upon 
what  at  times  is  thus  made  and  sold." 

A  paper  on  "The  hygiene  of  sailors  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  especially  the  hardships  of  the  Chesapeake 
oyster-men,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Walter  Wyman. 

A  paper  on  "Cremation  as  a  safe-guard  against  epidemics  " 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  John  D.  Beugless,  of  Brooklyn,  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  navy.  He  said  that  no  disease  germ  could 
pass  through  the  crematory  fires  and  live  to  propagate  its 
kind.  Cremation  is  the  only  true  germicide.  Pope  Clement 
V  escaped  contagion  by  building  a  wall  of  fire  around  his 
palace.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  our  deaths  are  caused  by 
zymotic  diseases,  which  can  be  obviated  only  by  cremation. 
Instead,  then,  of  laying  our  beloved  dead  into  the  cold 
bosom  of  the  earth,  let  us  incinerate  them  and  thus  return 
them  to  the  original  ashes  from  which  they  rose.  Potters' 
fields  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization  and  a  pest  to  the  com- 
munity. Let  crematories  be  established  in  connection  with 
all  public  institutions,  and  let  this  influential  body  memoral- 
ize  congress  for  this  purpose.  But  this  is  not  enough.  All 
garbage,  all  sewerage  of  the  cities  should  be  cremated,  and 
thus  will  our  land  become  the  land  of  the  living,  and  not 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  paper  on  "  Sanitation  by  fire,"  by  J.  M.  Keating, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Appeal,  was  abstracted  by  Dr.  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley.  There  was  a  warm  discussion  on  crema- 
tion, Drs.  John  Morris,  Felix  Formento,  and  A.  C. 
Bernays  favoring  it,  and  Drs.  J.  H.  Raymond,  Geo.  H. 
Rohe,  and  Wm.  Bailey  protesting  against  it. 

SIXTH    SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Gihon, 
Friday  morning. 

Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  moved,  and  his 
motion  was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  on 
school-hygiene  be  requested  to  formulate  a  practical  system 
of  school-hygiene,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Conery,  of  St.  Louis,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Sanitary  care  of  stock  in  transportation." 

Dr   S.  S.  Herrick,  of  New  Orleans,  offered  the  following 

in  behalf  of  Hon.  John  Eaton,  commissioner  of  education 

at  Washington  : 

Whereas.  There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  represent  to  the  people  of 
the  country  through  the  World's  exposition  at  New  Orleans  such  facts  as 
it  may  be  serviceable  for  them  to  know  in  relation  to  public  health  and 
sanitation  ; 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
management  of  the  New  Orleans  exposition  relative  to  an  exhibit  in  the 
interests  of  public  health,  and  if  it  seems  to  them  desirable  to  supervise  the 
preparation  of  such  exhibit. 

This  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Dr.  Covemton,  of  Toronto,  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  that  queen  city 
of  Canada*. 
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The  auditing  committee,  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Gus- 
tavus  Devron,  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  treasur- 
er's accounts  and  found  them  correct.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  committee  discharged. 

Reports  from  the  committee  on  cattle  disease,  and  on 
management  of  epidemics  were  made  and  accepted. 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Thornton,  of  the  Tennessee  state  board  of 
health,  read  a  paper  on  "The  sanitation  of  the  Mississippi 
valley."  Tue  sanitation  of  the  valley  depends  upon  the  fol- 
lowing measures  :  i.  The  reduction  to  the  minimum  of  the 
causes  of  malarious  atmosphere.  2.  The  improvement  of 
the  present  method  of  living.  3.  The  prevention  of  the  in- 
troduction of  infectious  diseases. 

Dr.  Charles  Smart,  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  present  and  future  water  analysis." 

"  The  pollution  of  the  upper  Ohio  river,  and  the  water- 
supply  of  its  cities  and  towns,"  was  treated  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Reeves,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of 
West  Virginia.  In  it  he  said  the  condition  of  health  and 
probable  duration  of  life  of  a  people  may  be  correctly  meas- 
\ired  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  water-supply. 
There  are  two  cities  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio — Allegheny 
and  Pittsburgh — whose  aggregate  population  is  not  less  than 
240,000.  Besides  refuse  of  all  kinds,  the  Ohio  is  made  the 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  carcasses  of  diseased  animals, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  corrupting  matter  are  daily  thrown 
into  the  stream  which  supplies  the  water  we  drink.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  diarrhoeas  and  typhoid  fever  are  so  common 
and  the  death  rate  from  these  diseases  is  so  high.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  waters  that  are  free  from  the  actively  moving 
cilliated  infusoria,  and  that  present  a  comparatively  dead 
microscopic  field,  are  waters  that  have  percolated  through 
a  very  pure  or  a  very  impure  soil.  In  other  words,  they  are 
very  pure  spring  or  very  foul  well  waters.  Waters  contain- 
ing nitrates  are  regarded  as  dangerous,  even  when  contain- 
ing a  small  proportion  of  these  salts,  and  water  containing 
nitrates  is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  It  is  not  the  ordinary 
organic  matter  of  decaying  garbage,  animal  fragments,  etc., 
that  are  dangerous  when  taken  into  the  system,  but  certain 
morbific  micro-organisms  which  may  accompany  them. 

"The  relation  of  depth  of  water  in  wells  to  the  causation 
of  typhoid  fever"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Baker,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Michigan. 
The  author  showed  that  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  co- 
incident in  many  cases  with  a  low  state  of  the  water  in  wells, 
and  occur  in  very  warm  and  very  cold  weather.  The  tem- 
perature of  well  water  has  some  slight  effect  upon  health. 
In  1881,  in  Michigan,  when  typhoid  fever  raged,  the  stage  of 
water  in  the  wells  of  the  state  was  exceptionally  low.  The 
question  arises,  is  there  a  quantitative  ratio  between  the  two 
observed  phenomena?  From  all  obtainable  evidence  it 
would  appear  that  in  Michigan  at  least  there  is  not  the  same 
relation  of  fever  and  levels  in  winter  and  summer.  What 
constituent  of  drinking  water  causes  typhoid  fever?  Bacteria 
cannot  exist  in  fresh  well  water,  and  the  serous  evacuations 
in  cases  of  severe  diarrhoea  are  probably  the  direct  cause  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  in  Michigan  the  fever  increases  every 
autumn  immediately  after  periods  when  diarrhoea  prevails 
extensively.  A  specific  cause  of  outbreaks  of  fever  has  been 
determined  by  investigations  of  eminent  microscopists  who 
have  cultivated  the  typhoid  bacillus.     How  does  typhoid  fe- 


ver depend  upon  low  water  in  wells  ?  A  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  closets  and  wells  will  reveal  the  cause,  for  whenever 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well  is  below  that  of  the  fluid 
in  the  closet  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  latter  to  flow  down 
into  the  well  or  into  the  waters  near  the  well.  The  dilution 
of  the  poison  when  the  waters  in  wells  are  high  explains 
the  decrease  of  typhoid  fever  during  these  periods.  How 
can  typhoid  fever  be  prevented?  The  answer  is  in  four 
words  :  Stop  drinking  contaminated  water.  To  prevent 
contamination  of  well  water  is  a  much  more  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  vegetable  contamination  must  be  avoided  as  well 
as  animal  contamination.  Dr.  Baker's  paper  was  received 
with  great  favor  by  those  who  heard  it. 

Dr.  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  of  Indianapolis,  read  a  paper  on 
the  true  value  of  chemical  analyses  in  determining  the  hy- 
gienic purity  of  potable  water. 

Mr.  Henry  Lomb,  of  the  firm  of  Bausch  and  Lomb,  man- 
ufacturers of  microscopes,  offered  to  give  the  association 
$2,000  to  be  contended  for  next  year  by  those  contributing 
papers,  the  subjects  being  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  Healthy  homes  and  food  for  the  working  classes,  $500. 

2.  On  the  sanitary  conditions  and  necessities  of  school-houses  and 
school  life,  $500. 

3.  On  disinfectants  and  individual  prophylaxis  against  infectious  dis- 
eases, $500. 

4.  An  appliance  and  means  for  saving  life  and  for  protection  against 
injurious  influences  of  some  work  and  occupations  on  health,  $500. 

The  essays  are  to  be  ready  April  5,  and  to  become  the 
property  of  the  association.  Mr.  Lamb  also  agrees  to  give  $50 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  committee  on  disinfectants.  A 
committee  to  consist  of  five  members,  one  to  be  named  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  public  health  association, 
and  one  by  the  president  of  the  conference  of  state  boards 
of  health,  was  asked  to  be  appointed  for  the  examination  of 
essays  and  awarding  the  prizes.  The  donation  was  accepted 
by  a  rising  vote  and  the  matter  referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

"  The  manufacture  of  soda-water  from  polluted  well- 
water  "  was  written  upon  by  Dr.  Frank  R.  Fry,  of  St.  Louis. 
He  said  that  most  of  the  manufacturers  of  fountain  soda- 
water  in  this  city  use  well  water.  All  of  the  wells  from  Chou- 
teau to  Cass  aveuue,  and  from  the  river  to  Fourteenth  street 
are  contaminated  by  sewage.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
contending  with  this  practice,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  although 
impurities  have  been  discovered  in  the  wells,  a  sufficient 
amount  has  not  been  found  to  justify  the  board  of  health  in 
taking  legal  action  and  in  condemning  and  destroying  the 
well.  The  most  profitable  plan  would  be,  of  course,  to  de- 
stroy and  close  up  the  wells,  but  the  proprietors  cannot  see 
it  in  this  light  and  fiercely  resist  the  officers. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Herrick,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health 
of  Louisiana,  read  a  paper  on  "The  relation  between  under- 
ground sewerage  and  filth  diseases." 

In  a  paper  on  "The  chemical  disposition  of  sewage"  Dr. 
W.  John  Harris,  recommended  quick-lime,  potash,  and  coal- 
tar,  used  as  at  Tottenham. 

The  discussion  on  these  papers  was  participated  in  by 
several. 

SEVENTH   SESSION. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  8:15,  by  President 
Gihon. 
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The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg,  of  the 
U.  S.  army. 

The  paper  follo'wing  was  by  Dr.  L.  Bremer,  of  St.  Louis, 
on  "The  bearing  of  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  tubercu- 
losis on  public  health." 

The  advisory  council  recommended  that  the  following 
members  be  elected  as  officers  of  the  association  : 

President,  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Vice-president,  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  of  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

Second  vice-president,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  of  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Executive  committee  :  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  of  Boston  ;  Dr. 
Charles  Smart,  of  the  U.  S.  army;  Dr.  Geo.  13.  Thornton, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Dr.  D.  W.  Hand,  of  Minnesota  ;  Dr. 
Gustavus  Devron,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Horlbeck, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
December,  1885. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Vinnedge,  of  Lafayette,  Ind,,  read  a  paper  on 
the  administration  of  the  food  and  drugs  adulteration  laws 
of  that  state. 

A  resolution  expressing  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Harris,  an  ex-president,  was  passed. 

A  resolution  thanking  President  Gihon  for  his  labors 
as  executive  officer  was  passed,  and  the  association  was 
declared  adjourned. 


A  WONDERFUL  ANCIENT   AQUEDUCT. 

Dr.  Ernest  Fabricius,  a  member  of  the  German  school  at  Athens,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  at  Samos,  described  by- 
Herodotus  (book  iii,  cap.  39-60).  The  aqueduct  was  constructed  dur- 
ing the  sixth  century  B.  C,  after  designs  by  Eupalinos,  a  Megarean 
architect.     Dr.  Fabricius'  account  is  as  follows: 

The  aqueduct  falls  naturally  into  four  divisions:  (1)  The  spring  itself, 
with  the  building  over  and  about  it.  (2)  The  portion  of  the  aqueduct 
leading  from  the  spring  to  the  intervening  hill.  (3)  The  tunnel  proper 
through  the  hill.     (4)  The  aqueduct  from  the  hill  to  the  town. 

Fortunately,  about  the  spring  itself  there  had  never  been  any  difficulty. 
There  is  only  one  spring  of  any  considerable  size  that  did  correspond  to 
the  ''Great  Spring"  of  Herodotus.  This  spring  is  marked  by  three 
chapels  to  St.  John,  known  among  the  natives  of  the  island  as  the 
"  Ilagiades."  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  whence  the  aqueduct  started. 
It  is  between  this  spring  and  the  port  of  Samos,  the  modern  Tigani,  that 
the  mountain  ridge  intervenes.  Never  was  a  town  worse  situated  with 
respect  to  its  water-supply.  Either  the  mountain  must  be  tunnelled  or 
the  water  led  round  the  base  by  a  long  awkward  circuit.  Portions  of  the 
well-house  structure  still  remain,  and  are,  in  fact,  still  used  by  the 
natives.  It  consisted  of  a  building  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
with  a  slightly  rounded  hypothenuse,  the  roof  supported  by  fifteen  pil- 
lars. Second  comes  the  portion  of  the  aqueduct  between  the  well  and 
the  tunnel  proper.  Here  the  conduit  was  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  partly  built  up  out  of  masonry.  It  is 
about  853  metres  in  length.  Lying  about  in  this  part  have  been  found 
large  quantities  of  cylindrical  tiles,  no  doubt  either  the  brick  pipes  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  or  at  least  their  modern  successors.  Third,  we 
come  to  the  tunnel  proper.  The  merit  of  having  discovered  the  actual 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  belongs  to  the  present  abbot  of  the  neighboring 
monastery  of  the  Hagia  Trias.  For  five  months  he  and  a  fellow  abbot 
of  the  Monastery  of  Stauros  superintended  the  labor  of  fifty  workmen, 
and  laid  bare  the  entrance  and  a  part  of  the  tunnel  itself.  It  would  be 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Tigani  if  the 
work  could  be  completed  and  they  could  be  supplied  with  good  drinking- 
water  after  the  same  fashion  as  their  ancestors  of  the  time  of  Polycrates. 
Unfortunately  the  investigation  of  the  actual  tunnel  is  still  in  part,  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  props,  a  matter  of  considerable  danger.  On 
the  south  side  it  is  accessible  for  500  metres,  on  the  north  for  100  metres. 
Except  at  the  entrance  and  the  exit,  where  it  is  supported  by  masonry, 
the  tunnel  is  bored  through  the  solid  rock.      Abundant  marks  of  hammer 


and  chisel  still  remain,  the  work  never  having  been  finely  finished.  Along 
the  walls  niches  are  frequently  found,  and  in  some  the  very  lamps  remain 
which  served  to  light  the  workmen.  A  little  to  the  south  of  midway  an 
interesting  fact  comes  out.  About  425  metres  from  the  mouth,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  the  tunnel  ends  in  blank  rock.  It  is  clear  that  the 
boring  was  begun  from  the  two  sides  of  the  mountain.  A  slight  error 
was  made,  and  hence  one  of  the  bores  comes  to  this  blank  end.  The 
error  was  rectified  by  digging  down  till  the  lower  bore  was  struck,  and, 
just  as  we  should  expect,  we  find  that  at  the  meeting-point  the  tunnel  is, 
instead  of  being  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright,  as  high  as 
4  to  5  metres.  At  either  end  of  the  tunnel  proper  the  walls  are,  as  we 
said  before,  supported  by  masonry.  On  the  north  side  much  more 
masonry  is  needed  for  support  than  on  the  south.  There  is  evidence  that 
at  first  the  supports  were  of  wood,  ultimately  replaced  by  solid  stone. 

It  is  this  third  portion  of  the  conduit,  i.  e.,  the  tunnel  proper,  that 
alone  aroused  the  admiration  of  Herodotus.  We  remember  he  says  that 
with  the  tunnel  there  is  a  second  tunnel  or  dyke  20  cubits  deep.  Such  is 
in  reality  the  case.     The   water  does  not  flow  through   the   tunnel,  but 

in  a  deep  ditch  dug  beneath  it.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  ditch  that  the 
brick  pipes  are  laid.  Unhappily,  Herodotus  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  rea- 
son of  this  curious  and  complicated  arrangement.  Dr.  E.  Fabricius  con- 
jectures that  this  second  arrangement  was  made  after  the  first  tunnelling, 
and  in  order  to  correct  some  error  in  the  necessary  level  of  the  water- 
supply.  The  tunnel  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  Roman  times,  small 
chambers  hewn  in  the  rock  seem  to  be  Roman  work.  They  supple- 
mented the  aqueduct,  however,  by  a  second  supply  of  water  brought 
round  the  mountain.  We  have  also  traces  of  early  Christian  influence. 
About  20  inches  from  the  central  meeting-point  of  the  two  bores  we 
come  upon  a  small  rock-hewn  chamber,  in  which  are  a  number  of  white 
marble  pillars  and  some  marble  slabs,  all  much  incrustated  with  stalac- 
tites. On  one  of  these,  when  cleaned,  were  found  unmistakable  traces  of 
a  Byzantine  style  of  ornament.  No  doubt  the  little  chamber  was  used  as 
a  shrine.  Last,  we  come  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  aqueduct,  the  por- 
tion that  leads  from  the  tunnel-exit  to  the  town.  The  end  of  the  main 
conduit  has  never  been  found,  probably  it  came  out  near  the  shore,  where 
good  drinking-water  would  be  especially  needed.  Close  to  the  harbor 
lay  the  ancient  Agora,  and  according  to  an  inscription  found  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  modern  Tigani,  there  was  in  this  Agora  a  stoa  which 
contained  two  elaborate  klepsydrae,  or  water-clocks,  which  told  the  water- 
drawers  month,  day  and  hour.  As  there  is  no  spring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tigani  which  runs  the  whole  year  round,  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  these  marvellous  klepsydrae  were  worked  by  the  water  that 
came  through  the  tunnel  of  Eupalinos.  Possibly  the  tyrant  Polycrates 
had  a  taste  for  the  marvellous  in  the  water-clocks  as  well  as  rings. 


PLUMBERS'  LICENSES  IN  CHICAGO. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  The  Sanitary  News  that  a  simple  rec- 
ommendation will  not  secure  a  license  for  a  plumber  in  Chicago.  It  is 
now  required  that  those  who  recommend  him  must  also  take  oath  before 
a  notary  public  that  the  facts,  as  they  state  them,  are  true.  Below  is 
given  the  blank  used  in  the  application,  with  appended  deposition  : 

Chicago iSS. . 

To  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  : 

Dear  Sir  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I   have  known  Mr 

as  a  practical  plumber  for 

and  do  hereby  vouch  for  him  from  personal  knowl- 
edge as  a  skillful  and  competent  plumber,  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
business  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances 
thereof,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  and  recommend  that  a  License  be  granted  him  for  the  purpose. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Plumber. 


.Street. 


State  of  Illinois,  ) 
Cook  County.      )" ss' 

being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes 

and  says  that  he  signed  the  above  letter  of  recommendation,  and  knows 
of  his  own  personal  knowledge  that  the  facts  therein  stated  are  true. 

Sworn  before  me  this ~| 

dayof A.D.iSS...  | 


Notary  Public. 


IO 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  PLUM  HERS. 

THE    THIRD    MEETING 

of  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  master  plumbers  was  held  at  St.  Louis 
on  Oct.  17  and  18.  There  were  in  attendance 
President  Andrew  Young,  Secretary  J.  J.  Wade, 
Treasurer  W.  11.  Graham  and  Messrs.  James 
Allison,  Martin  Moylan,  Alex.  W.  Murray, 
Jeremiah  Sheehan,  Thomas  Havey  and  John  J. 
Ilambliu,  proxy  for  John  Sanders, — a  full  board. 
Mr.  Sanders  was  detained  by  sickness.  Hy  cour- 
tesy Col.  George  D.  Scott  and  Messrs.  E.  Mur- 
phy, of  New  York,  and  Simon  Shulhafer,  of 
Louisville,  sat  with  the  committee  during  its  de- 
liberations. 

A  vast  amount  of  correspondence  from  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  plumbers  and  others  through- 
out the  country  was  laid  before  the  committee 
by  the  president  and  by  him  read.  Much  of  this 
correspondence  related  to  the  Baltimore  resolu- 
tions, the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  as  the  read- 
ers of  this  journal  already  know,  having  been 
asked  to  sign  them.  The  action  of  the  president 
and  secretaty  in  this  matter  was  endorsed,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  names  of  those  who  had  af- 
fixed their  signatures  without  reserve  should  be 
published  and  forwarded  to  the  state  vice-presi- 
dents and  presidents  of  local  associations.  It  was 
also  ordered  that  any  manufacturer  who  had  not 
yet  signed  the  resolutions,  but  who  should  do  so 
in  the  future,  might  have  the  fact  published 
through  the  national  association  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  names  of  those  who  had  already 
signed  without  reserve,  were  the  following : 

THE    NAMES. 

Peck  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  Haven  and  Chicago. 

Cooper,  Jones  &  Cadbury,  Philadelphia. 

Win.  McShane  &  Co.,  New  York. 

R.  B.  Swain  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

M.  M.  Murphy  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Washburn  &  Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Yonkere,  N.Y. 

Ward  &  Curley,  Boston. 

Thos.  H.  Hussey,  New  York. 

Colwell  Lead  Co.,  New  York. 

Fieldhouse,  Dutcher  &  Belden,  Chicago. 

J.  N.  Raymond,  Chicago. 

Goulds  &  Austin,  Chicago. 

Thomas  Maddock  &  Sons,  New  York. 

Thomas  Hanson,  New  York. 

L.  M.  Rumsey  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

N.  O.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.  P.  Tuite  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  Stebbins  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Chas.  Harrison  &  Co.,  New  York. 

B.  P.  Bower  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Thos.  Kelly  &  Bros.,  Chicago. 
Henry  McShane  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Peter  Becker,  Chicago. 

Henry  Huber  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Standard  Lighting  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 

Renton  Bros.,  New  York. 

Western  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cassidy  &  Adler,  New  York. 

E.  G.  Schafer  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Northwestern  Lead  and  Oil  Co.,  Chicago. 

Schoenberg  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

C.  T.  Bride,  Washington,   D.  C. 
H.  McCollum  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
David  Morrison,  New  York. 
James  Bulger,  Jr.,  New  York. 

The  Thomas  Gibson  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Jamer,  Jacobs  &  Co  ,  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

Bailey,  Farrell  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miller  &  Coates,  New  York. 

J.  T.  Cammeyer  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lowe  &  Brother,  New  York. 

LeRoy  Shot  and  Lead  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Joseph  C.  Bryan,  New  York. 

The  Bradley  White  Lead  Co.,  New  York. 

Myers'  Sanitary  Depot,  New  York. 

L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Crane  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

James  F.  McNulty,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Trageser   Steam    Copper   Works,   New  York. 

Robt.  Leitch  &  Sons,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  H.  Douglas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  B.  Clow  &  Son,  Chicago. 

Ahrens  &  Ott,  Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  W.  Blatchford&  Co.,  Chicago. 


L.  P.  Clark  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lowe  &;  Brother,  New  York. 
Peter  Kries  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
W.  I.  Clark  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 
Crook,  Horner  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
J.  Regester  &  Sons,  Baltimore. 

AT  THE  SECOND  MORNING  SESSION 

the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Col.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Shulhafer.  The  latter  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  the  national  association,  its  president  and  other 
officers,  referring  particularly  to  the  manly  stand 
taken  by  Mr.  Young  in  the  recent  conflict.  He 
assured  the  committee  that  the  Louisville  asso- 
ciation would  heartily  endorse  and  support  the 
national  association.  Col.  Scott  spoke  at  some 
length  in  reference  to  the  laws  in  New  York  gov- 
erning the  licensing  of  plumbers.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  have  never  asked  the  board  of  health  to 
make  any  provisions  for  the  appointment  and  ad- 
vancement of  plumbers,  he  believed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  inspectors  were  plumbers.  He  hoped 
that  all  the  inspectors  would  be  chosen  from 
among  practical  plumbers,  to  examine  all  plumb- 
ing work  done.  He  said  that  the  plumbing  in 
New  York  had  improved  wonderfully  since  the 
master  plumbers'  association  had  been  formed. 
There  were  few  violations,  as  Gen.  Shaler  in- 
sisted upon  rigid  examinations.  Many  owners 
tried  to  bribe  inspectors  to  pass  upon  "skin" 
work,  and  that  which  was  cheap,  but  such  over- 
tures did  not  receive  any  attention.  Larger  ap- 
propriations would  be  made  the  coming  year,  and 
more  inspectors  appointed. 

Mr.  Murphy  spoke  feelingly  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  national  organization,  and  paid 
high  compliments  to  its  officers  for  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  done  since  their  election.  He 
believed  that  sanitation  should  receive  the 
earnest  attention  of  every  man  in  the  plumbing 
business.  The  American  public  health  associa- 
tion desired  the  co-operation  of  the  plumbing 
fraternity,  and  the  recognition  received  from  it 
by  admitting  the  gentlemen  present  as  members 
of  the  association  was  very  complimentary 
indeed.  Mr.  Murphy  closed  by  exhorting  unity 
and  fraternal  feeling  among  the  plumbing  fra- 
ternity throughout  the  country. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Havey  and  second  by  Mr. 
Allison,  the  action  which  President  Young  had 
taken  with  reference  to  certain  firms,  who  had 
issued  documents  to  the  public,  was  unanimously 
endorsed. 

On  further  motion  by  Mr.  Havey,  and  second 
by  Mr.  Moylan,  the  definition  and  enforcement  of 
resolutions  protecting  local  societies  in  their  rights 
against  local  manufacturers  and  dealers  were  left 
to  the  president  of  the  national  association. 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allison,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  the 
national  association  of  master  plumbers  of  the 
United  States  urge  upon  all  local  associations  the 
imperative  necessity  of  forwarding  legislation  in 
their  respective  states  for  a  strict  observance  of 
sanitary  laws  in  the  construction  of  house  plumb- 
ing and  drainage. 

Mr.  Murray  introduced  a  resolution,  which  took 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  firms  named 
above  had  signed  the  Baltimore  resolutions,  and 
agreed  that  these  firms  were  entitled  to  the  moral 
and  practical  support  of  the  trade  at  large.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  executive  committee  would 
g've  their  support  and  trade  to  these  firms,  and 
do  all  they  could  to  further  the  interests  of  their 
houses.  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hamblin  and  passed. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Enoch 
Remick,  of  Philadelphia,  financial  secretary  of 
the  national  association,  which  showed  that  the 
following  per  capita  tax  had  been  received  by 
him,  and  forwarded  to  Treasurer  Graham  :  From 
the  Worcester  association,  $15  ;  New  York,  $225; 
Washington,  $28  ;  Brooklyn,  $127;  Baltimore, 
$47  ;  total,  $442. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  finan- 
cial secretary  to  call  in  the  balance  of  the  per 
capita  tax  levied  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  exec- 
utive committeee. 

Mr.  N.  K.  Ludlow,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  ap- 
pointed state  vice-president  for  Alabama. 

The  committee  on  essays  was  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  to  each  local  association  the 


subject  upon  which  an  essay  is  to  be  prepared  by 
such  association  for  presentation  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  corresponding  secretary  was  instructed  to 
notify  Mr.  Enoch  Remick,  financial  secretary, 
and  Mr.  W.  II.  Graham,  treasurer,  to  furnish 
their  bonds  to  the  recording  secretary. 

Mr.  Havey  moved  that  all  printed  communica- 
tions and  pamphlets  concerning  the  business  of 
the  national  association  be  sent  to  state  vice-pres- 
idents only,  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  local  as- 
sociations within  their  jurisdiction.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Allison  and  passed. 

Mr.  Havey  moved  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the 
state  vice-presidents,  for  distribution  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  congratulating 
them  and  all  master  plumbers  on  the  good  work 
done  in  advancing  the  cause  cf  the  national  asso- 
ciation. The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Alli- 
son and  passed.  [This  letter,  as  prepared,  will 
be  found  page  12.  —  Ed.] 

Mr.  Murray  presented  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  state 
legislation,  providing  for  the  proper  licensing  of 
plumbers  by  state  authority,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  licensing  physicians  and  pharmacists. 
It  was  referred  to  the  next  annual  convention. 

Treasurer  Graham  presented  a  report,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  received  the  money  specified 
above  in  the  financial  secretary's  report,  and  $90 
from  the  St.  Louis  association,  making  a  total, 
with  what  he  had  received  from  the  former  treas- 
urer, of  $804  95.  Of  this  there  had  been  expended 
$228.42  for  printing,  leaving  a  balance  of  $576.53. 
The  report  was  formally  accepted. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  extended  to 
the  master  plumbers  and  manufacturing  firms  of 
St.  Louis,  for  their  generous  hospitality,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  be  held  in  New  York,  February  22, 
1885. 

An  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson, 
of  the  N.  O.  Nelson  manufacturing  company,  at 
the  mercantile  club,  on  Friday  afternoon,  was 
accepted.  An  invitation  from  the  L.  M.  Rum- 
sey manufacturing  company,  to  visit  their  place 
of  business  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  take  car- 
riages, which  would  be  placed  at  their  disposal, 
to  the  fair  grounds,  where  a  lunch  would  be 
spread,  was  also  accepted.  Both  these  enter- 
tainments were  greatly  enjoyed. 


PLUMBING  NEWS. 

The  movement  of  the  Cincinnati  master 
plumbers'  association  to  break  up  the  practice  of 
overcharging  for  material  on  the  part  of  plumb- 
ers not  members  of  the  association,  has  been  re- 
inforced by  help  from  the  manufacturers. 

Any  communications  relative  to  the  formation 
of  master  plumbers'  associations  in  the  interior 
towns  of  this  state,  (Illinois),  or  with  reference 
to  joining  the  Chicago  association,  should  be 
addressed  to  T.  C.  Boyd,  State  Vice-President, 
No.  40  Dearborn   Street,  Chicago. 

Secretary  Wm.  Oliphant,  of  the  Chicago 
master  plumbers'  association,  has  an  honorable 
record  as  a  soldier  as  well  as  citizen  and  follower 
of  his  art.  He  was  in  the  war  for  four  years, 
going  in  as  private  and  coming  out  as  first 
lieutenant.  His  regiment  was  the  galiant  Fifty- 
first  Illinois.  On  two  occasions  he  was  disabled- 
at  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Tenn,  and  Reseca, 
Ga. 

Plumbers'  liscenses  have  been  issued,  in  Chica- 
go, to  James  McLoughlin  and  Thomas  Mc- 
Sweeney. 

Among  the  plumbers  of  Chicago  who  may  be 
classified  as  inventors  are  the  Kelly  Brothers; 
James  McGinley,  J.  J.  Wade,  P.  Harvey,  and 
P.  Becker. 


SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

MISSOURI    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

The  board  met  in  St.  Louis,  Oct.  13,  and  ad- 
journed to  attend  a  trial  of  a  doctor  named 
Lovett,  whom  they  were  prosecuting  for  prac- 
ticing without  a  license.  The  poor  fellow,  awed 
by  the  majesty  of  the  law,  failed  to  appear,  and 
the  board  re-met  at  the  Laclede  hotel.  The  sec- 
retary stated  that  he  intended  to  require  all  St. 
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Louis  physicians  to  register,  or  they  must  suffer 
the  fate  of  poor  Lovett.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
board  attended  the  conference  of  state  boards  of 
health. 

NEW  ORLEANS  BOARD   OF  HEALTH. 

The  board  met  Oct.  9,  and  a  letter  was  read 
from  E.  G.  Walker,  colonial  secretary  of  the  is- 
land of  Jamaica,  praying  that  quarantine  be  re- 
moved against  the  island  or  be  modified  so  that 
an  exhibit  might  be  made  at  the  exposition. 
The  reply  was  made  that  all  quarantine  restric- 
tions were  to  be  removed  Oct.  31. 

ARCHITECTS'    CONVENTION. 

In  response  to  the  call  issued  by  the  Inland 
Architect  and  Builder,  about  two  hundred  archi- 
tects have  signified  their  intention  to  be  present 
at  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  on 
Nov.  12. 

THE    NEWPORT     SANITARY    PROTECTION    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  Oct.  7.  A 
motion  was  made  and  passed  that  Dr.  Storer 
should  be  authorized  to  take  such  action  as 
might  seem  to  him  desirable  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  national  board  of  health  and  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  association  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  for  1882.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  society  that  its  certificate  of  good  sani- 
tary condition  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the 
state  of  any  house,  that  may  be  inspected,  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  all  particulars  of  any  im- 
portance. The  amount  of  time  expended  and 
the  work  done  by  the  inspectors  vary,  however, 
according  to  the  size  of  a  house  and  whether  the 
system  of  plumbing  and  drainage  is  simple  or 
complicated.  With  the  present  more  advanced 
ideas  about  sanitation,  the  tendency  is  to  make 
the  plumbing  arrangements  as  simple  and  ac- 
cessible as  possible.  Where  this  is  done  the  la- 
bor of  inspection  is  comparatively  easy.  In 
other  houses  the  arrangements  are  complicated 
and  an  inspection  may  necessitate  the  removal  of 
boxing  from  pipes  and  even  the  tearing  up  of 
floors.  Where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  connections  between  the  house  and 
the  cesspool  or  direct  drain,  digging  is  of  course 
necessary  to  determine  the  question. 

CHICAGO   MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  Oct.  6,  Dr.  D. 
A.  K.  Steele  presiding.  Dr.  John  Bartlett,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  on  national  sanitation, 
asked  for  further  time.  Dr.  John  H.  Rauch, 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Illinois, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  importance  of 
national  co-operation  with  state  and  municipal 
governments  in  averting  the  introduction  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  epidemics.  He  said 
the  danger  was  due  to  inefficient  quarantine. 
New  York  controlled  the  quarantine  of  the  port 
of  New  York  absolutely,  and  Illinois,  while 
fully  as  much  interested  in  preventing  the  disease, 
could  not  interfere  with  the  sanitary  regulations 
of  the  port  of  New  York.  He  believed  the 
national  gevernment  should  assume  control  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  establish  a  national  body 
co-operating  with  all  important  boards  of  health. 
The  action  of  no  one  state  board  of  health  could 
be  efficient  unless  it  was  in  conjunction  with 
every  other  board.  In  closing  his  remarks,  Dr. 
Rauch  stated  that  it  was  a  very  general  opinion 
that  cholera  would  visit  the  United  States  in 
1885,  and  precautions  should  be  adopted  as  early 
as  possible  if  it  was  intended  to  control  the 
disease. 


ADDITIONAL      WATER-SUPPLY      FOR 
CHICAGO. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  common  council 
the  commissioner  of  public  works,  Mr.  Cregier, 
at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  sent  in  a  communi- 
cation relative  to  the  capacity  of  the  tunnels  and 
pumping-engines  of  Chicago.  Without  repro- 
ducing his  letter,  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  the 
available  flowing  capacity  of  the  tunnels  is 
150,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  maximum 
aggregate  pumping  capacity  is  134,000,000  gal- 
lons daily.  The  pumping  capacity  may  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  equal  the  capacity  of  the  tunnels 
by  substituting  new  engines  for  the  the  two  old 


ones  at  the  north  works.  When  this  is  done 
no  further  extension  of  the  present  pumping 
plant  is  practicable.  The  demand  of  the  city 
has  reached  nearly  100,000,000  a  day,  and  at 
portions  of  the  day  it  has  reached  110,000,000. 
It  appears  that  the  reserve  capacity  of  both 
the  tunnels  and  the  pumping-machinery  is  such 
as  to  leave  but  a  small  margin  to  cover  stoppages 
of  the  machinery  for  repairs  or  other  probable 
contingencies.  After  some  discussion  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which,  in  effect,  appointed  the 
mayor,  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  and 
the  city  comptroller  as  a  committee  to  consider 
the  subject  fully,  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  fire  and  water. 


ADULTERATION    OF    FOOD     IN     THE 
MIDDLE   AGES. 

The  Ncueste  Nachrichten  says  :  "  Our  jolly 
adulterators  of  food  and  drink  have  cause  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  tnat  the  'good  old  times' 
are  past,  and  that  their  little  jokes  in  this  line 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  in  so  tragic  a  fashion 
as  whilom  in  the  good  town  of  Nuremburg.  In 
the  'Annals  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,'  of  Coun- 
selor Balthasar  Muellner,  which  are  kept  in  the 
archives  of  the  ancient  burgh,  among  other  very 
interesting  documents  there  are  certain  notices  of 
the  punishment  of  the  adulterators  of  food, whose 
Draconic  terrors  far  overstep,  in  bloodthirsty 
penalties,  the  sanguinary  code  of  Kaiser  Karl  V. 
in  the  year  1456,  Hans  Koelbel,  a  citizen  of 
Nuremberg,  and  Lienhard  Friey,  of  Thalmessing, 
for  having  adulterated  some  saffron,  were,  along 
with  their  adulterated  wares,  '  on  Friday  after 
Misericordias,'  burned  alive  at  the  stake,  and  a 
woman  who  had  assisted  them  was  buried  alive 
on  the  Monday  after  Boniface.  In  Anno  1459, 
Ulrich  Heydenheimer,  citizen  of  Nuremberg, 
having  added  water  to  the  wine  he  was  selling, 
was,  by  special  act  of  grace,  let  off  with  the  light 
punishment  of  losing  both  his  ears.  In  Anno 
1464,  Margareth  Wessnerin,  a  huckster,  who 
was  caught  in  giving  light  weight,  was  buried 
alive  near  the  common  gallows."  Such  punish- 
ment had  at  that  time  perhaps  no  more  effect  in 
deterring  adulterations  than  our  laws  of  to-day. 


TYPHOID  FEVER  AND  RAINFALL. 

Prof.  Louis  Pagliani  recently  contributed  a 
paper  to  the  Archives  Jtaliennes  de  Biologic 
(tome  iv,  p.  26)  on  the  "  Oscillations  of  Typhoid 
Fever  in  Paris,"  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
rainfall  and  the  conditions  of  sewage.  He  finds, 
from  an  examination  of  the  weekly  bulletins, 
that,  for  the  last  three  years,  a  heavy  rainfall  is 
followed  about  two  weeks  later  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  reported  as 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  and,  in  about  four  or 
five  weeks,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
dea:hs  from  this  cause.  As  the  disease  has  a 
period  of  incubation  of  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
and,  if  fatal,  is  usually  so  in  the  third  to  the 
fifth  week,  this  coincidence,  which  he  finds 
repeated  several  times,  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  chance  occurrence. 
Prof.  Pagliani  does  not  find  that  the  same  thing 
happens  in  other  localities  having  a  soil  as  impure 
as  that  of  Paris,  and  therefore  concludes  that 
rainfall  and  filth  are  insufficient  by  themselves  to 
develop  the  disease,  and  that  the  reason  for  the 
effects  observed  in  Paris  is  connected  with  its 
system  of  sewerage,  and  more  especially  with  the 
effects  produced  by  heavy  and  rapid  rainfall  in 
gorging  the  main  sewers  and  obstructing  the  flow 
of  sewage  proper  from  the  houses,  or  even  caus- 
ing a  reflux  of  foul  water  into  the  cellar.  Many 
of  the  smaller  sewers  have  very  little  fall,  and  are 
readily  obstructed.  The  explanation  is  some- 
what doubtful,  but  the  fact  seems  established. 


ITALIANS  AND  THE  CHOLERA. 

The  pitiable  ignorance  and  superstition  sur- 
rounding the  Italian  people  make  the  result  of 
the  cholera  epidemic  more  terrible  than  it  other- 
wise would  be.  The  Italian  paper  Echo  di  Ber- 
gamo says  that  "the  prevailing  superstition  is  in- 
credible, and   not   confined  to  the  poor  people 


only.  Every  one  shares  it.  Physicians  are  dis- 
trusted. Medicines  are  suspected.  We  know  of 
a  place  where  people  are  ready  to  swear  that  the 
doctor  receives  20  lire  ($4)  for  every  cholera 
patient  who  dies  under  his  treatment,  and  that 
when  his  victims  amount  to  a  thousand  he  is 
rewarded  with  a  pension !  The  result  of  this 
deplorable  superstition,  of  which  we  could  give 
many  more  examples,  is  that  not  only  is  the  phy- 
sician never  sent  for  in  time,  but,  when  he 
arrives,  his  services  are  refused.  Moreover,  as  it 
is  generally  the  priests  who  send  for  him,  the 
suspicious  friends  of  the  patient,  knowing  this, 
decline  to  call  in  the  priest.  Both  priest  and 
physician  generally  reach  the  bedside  when  the 
patient,  quite  capable  of  being  rescued  a  few 
hours  earlier,  is  past  prescribing  or  praying  for." 
Another  journal  states  that  of  the  (about) 
30,000,000  Italians  more  than  16,000,000  are 
analfabeti — i.  e.,  can  neither  read  nor  write. 


A  PLEASANT  TRIP  TO    ST.  LOUIS. 

Chicago,  Oct.  24,  1884.— [To  the  Editor.]— 
You  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  have  a  brief 
sketch  of  our  trip  to  St.  Louis.  Just  here  per- 
mit me  to  enter  my  complaint  against  the  exist- 
ence of  gases,  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
coal  from  the  locomotive,  inside  the  passenger 
cars.  The  majority  of  people  travel  for  their 
health,  and  to  escape,  as  it  were,  the  dangers 
that  may  lurk  in  their  home  ;  but  in  railway 
transportation  they  are  compelled  to  breathe  the 
great  enemies  of  animal  life,  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbonic  acid  gas.  In  my  opinion,  the  nuisance 
can  be  abated  in  the  following  manner  :  Upon 
the  top  of  each  car  place  a  horizontal  smoke- 
stack, tapering  at  one  end,  and  funnel-shaped  at 
the  other  end — toward  the  engine.  Extend  this 
over  the  tender  and  locomotive,  but  over  the 
smoke-stack  of  the  locomotive  place  an  apparatus 
so  balanced  and  arranged  that  when  the  car  is  in 
a  forward  motion,  this  apparatus  would  fall  upon 
the  top  of  the  locomotive's  smoke-stack,  and  the 
smoke  be  conducted  to  the  horizontal  smoke- 
stack on  top  of  the  cars.  Provision  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  nuisance  of  coal  tars,  by 
conducting  them  down  below  the  car — and  against 
fire,  by  covering  the  car  with  fire-proof  material. 
The  abolition  of  smoke  from  passenger  cars  would 
add  comfort  and  health  to   the  traveling  public. 

Our  associates,  who  went  to  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  were  received  with  hospitality  worthy 
of  kings,  and  this  vein  of  hospitality  reached  into 
St.  Louis  ;  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
executive  committee  were  treated,  it  seemed  as 
though  all  St.  Louis  were  holding  out  their  hands 
of  welcome  to  the  visitors. 

It  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to  witness  such  a 
display  of  gas-light  illumination  as  was  seen 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  15.  There  must  have 
been  within  the  vision  of  the  eye  seventy-five 
thousand  gas-jets,  picturesquely  arranged  in 
variegated-colored-globes.  Friday  afternoon  we 
were  banqueted  at  the  Mercantile  club  by  the  N. 
O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Satur- 
day afternoon  were  treated  to  a  carriage  ride 
and  dinner  at  the  fair  grounds  by  L.  M.  Rumsey 
&  Co.  Sunday,  the  St.  Louis  master  plumbers' 
association  entertained  us  with  a  carriage  drive 
around  the  city  and  to  the  water  reservoir.  By- 
the-way  this  reservoir  covers  eight  acres  and  con- 
tains 60,000,000  gallons  when  twenty-three  fee  t 
deep.  Capt.  J.  P.  Smith,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Compton  Hill  reservoir,  showed  us  an  instrument 
which  he  calls  a  water-register,  which  i^ives  an 
accurate  account  of  the  water  consumed  any  day, 
or  any  part  of  a  day.  The  supply  to  this  reser- 
voir is  delivered  from  Bissell's  Point.  The  reser- 
voir is  said  to  be  176  feet  above  the  city.  The 
average  consumption  of  water  is  about  30,000,- 
000  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours. 

We  were  also  driven  to  Forest  Park.  This  has 
been  endowed  by  nature,  with  many  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys,  clothed  with  well  arranged  for- 
estry and  verdure  that  it  needs  but  the  hand 
of  man  to  prepare  the  roadways,  to  make  it 
a  civilized  paradise.  The  reminiscence  of  my 
trip  to  St.  Louis  will  ever  be  pleasant  thoughts 
in  the  memory  of         Yours  truly. 

Alex.W.  Murray. 
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"LETTER  OF  GREETING"  FROM  THE 

EX ECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  TJ 1  E 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION  OF 

MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

[See  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  page  10.— Ed.] 

To  the  Master  Plumbers  of  the  U.  S. — 
Gentlemen:-  The  executive  committee  of  the  na- 
tional association  of  master  plumbers  send  you 
their  greeting  and  thank  you  for  the  manly  stand 
you  have  taken  against  the  manufacturing  firms 
who  are  antagonizing  you.  They  have  tried,  by 
means  of  printed  pamphlets,  and  through  the  pub- 
lic press,  to  create  a  false  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  people, — an  action  as  unwise  as  it  was  un- 
just, toward  the  men  engaged  in  the  retail  trade. 
Your  quiet  dignity  and  manly  course  has  won  the 
regard  of  exery  unprejudiced  man.  Your  course 
has  been  justifiable  and  necessary  to  protect  your 
business  interests,  if  not  existence  itself.  Your 
attention  is  especially  called  to  the  actions  of  the 
agents  of  the  manufacturing  firms,  who  circulate 
without  foundation  all  kinds  of  absurd  rumors 
concerning  the  national  and  local  associations. 
Pay  no  attention  to  them.  You  must  depend 
entirely  upon  your  own  resources,  intelligence  and 
associates  to  meet  them  with  weapons  of  defence. 
Their  assurances  of  friendship  are  inconsistent 
with  their  actions  in  the  past,  and  the  earnest 
they  have  given  us  lately  in  the  publishing  of 
pamphlets  attacking  us,  shadows  forth  plainly 
what  their  course  will  be  in  the  future  if  we  de- 
pend upon  them  to  give  us  concessions  which 
rightfully  belong  to  us.  We  can  only  gain  them 
by  the  manly  course  you  so  far  have  taken.  You 
have  used  your  influence  and  power  to  prevent 
the  designs  of  those  whose  objects  and  interests 
are  inimical  to  us,  and  fiom  the  record  you  have 
made  in  the  past,  we  fear  not  to  draw  inferences 
for  the  future.  The  national  and  local  associa- 
tions of  master  plumbers  are  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  good  plumbing  work  and 
sanitary  ventilation  in  the  household  ;  to  teach 
intelligent  boys  the  trade  of  plumbing;  to  advance 
the  journeyman  plumber,  and  teach  him  that  his 
interest  lies  in  sobriety,  morality  and  good  work- 
manship ;  to  unite  the  master  plumbers  so  that 
they,  too,  can  educate  themselves  in  sanitary  sci- 
ence ;  to  drive  away  from  the  trade,  botches  and 
men  who  will  not  educate  themselves,  but  who 
bring  discredit  to  the  trade;  to  secure  a  law 
governing  the  applicant  for  a  plumber's  license  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  practicing  physician, 
— we  believe  that  this  last  requirement  is  i.eces- 
sary,  since  the  plumbing  and  sewerage  work  is 
the  most  important  in  a  structure  ;  if  done  poorly 
and  by  skin  builders  and  botches,  poor  health 
and  very  often  death  are  the  result  ;  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  poorly  manufactured  material, 
which  has  of  late  years  given  so  much  trouble  ; 
to  secure  representations  on  the  local,  state  and 
national  boards  of  health,  and  to  live  honorable 
and  upright  lives.  These  are  the  purposes  of  our 
associations.  Unite,  then,  at  once.  Form  your 
associations  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  right. 
Open  your  meetings  to  the  press  and  people,  so 
they  may  hear  your  discussions  on  sanitary  work. 
Exert  your  strength  in  this  manner  and  you  will 
have  prosperity,  honor  and  renown. 


MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago master  plumbers'  association  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  15,  President  Baggot  in  the 
chair.  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  members 
were  absent  in  St.  Louis,  in  attendance  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
national  association,  the  meeting  was  an  unusually 
interesting  one. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  M.  C. 
Corboy,  Hugh  Watt  and  Mr.  Clark,  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  hours  of  work  and  scale 
of  wages  of  journeymen  during  the  winter.  This 
committee  reported  that,  beginning  with  the 
first  Monday  in  November  and  ending  with  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  a  day's  work  should 
mean  nine  hours,  with  wages  proportionate.  It 
was  then  left  to  individuals  to  determine,  each 
for  himself,  when  to  begin  work  and  what 
length  the  nooning  should  be.     The  report   was 


adopted,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
notify  the  secretary  of  the  journeymen's  associa- 
tion of  the  action  taken. 

Mr.  John  Young,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  a 
master  plumber,  was  present  at  the  meeting. 
He  was  formerly  located  at  Chicago,  and  has 
many  recollections  of  what  occurred  in  early 
days.  1 1c  was  asked  to  address  the  association, 
and,  in  doing  so,  said  that  he  came  to  this  city 
in  the '40's.  He  referred  to  "Father"  Raffen, 
the  first  master  plumber  of  Chicago,  as  one  who 
extended  a  fraternal  and  helping  hand  to  the 
speaker  when  he,  the  latter,  first  arrived  here. 
"1  was  from  Buffalo,"  Mr.  Young  said,  "and  on 
my  way  out  here  I  lost  my  tools.  I  was  directed 
to  go  and  see  old  man  Raffen,  and  see  what  he 
could  do  for  me.  I  went  up  and  told  him  what 
a  fix  I  was  in — no  tools,  and  no  money  to  get 
more  with — and  the  old  man  at  once  befriended 
me.  I  remember  we  went  out  and  had  a  few 
bowls,  and  I  was  very  particular  and  prompt  to 
pay  back  the  good  he  did  me."  Mr.  Young 
afterward  went  to  Toronto,  but  returned  to 
Chicago  after  the  great  fire.  He  was  now  known 
as  "Old  Jack."  He  helped  the  new  firm  of 
Kenny  &  Keeney  to  start.  One  of  the  "old 
boys"  still  living  was  Harry  Burns,  and  another 
was  James  Eels.  He  also  used  to  work  with 
George  Bigden.  In  referring  to  a  matter  which 
is  of  general  interest  to  plumbers  throughout  the 
country,  Mr.  Young  said  :  "I  have  followed  the 
trade  for  many  a  year,  and  I  believe  in  this  new 
movement  toward  thorough  organization,  even  if 
I  may  not  myself  see  the  full  fruits  of  it.  But 
what  I  want  to  ask  is,  how  are  we  to  organize  in 
country  towns  where  there  is  not  more  than  one 
master  plumber  to  the  town  ?  Take  the  Saginaw 
Valley,  and  you  have  only  one  master  plumber  in 
Jackson,  two  in  East  Saginaw,  and  so  on  in 
Saginaw  City  and  Bay  City.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  would  like  to  know  what  steps  should 
be  taken  toward  organization.  As  I  said,  it  may 
not  do  me  much  good,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
this  movement  thrive,  as  pointing  undoubtedly  to 
the  future  growth  and  benefit  of  the  craft." 

President  Baggot  called  upon  Mr.  T.  C.  Boyd, 
as  vice-president  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  give 
the  desired  information.  The  latter  said  ;  "  We, 
in  Chicago,  are  endeavoring  to  reach  such 
parties  and  localities  in  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the 
following  way  :  Say  that  there  are  only  two  or 
three  master  plumbers,  or  even  one,  in  any  town, 
and  that  it  i#  distant  twenty-five  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  nearest  society  ;  well,  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  get  them  to  join  by  letter  that  nearest 
society.  They  can't  be  there  personally  very 
often,  if  ever,  but  in  that  way  we  can  get  com- 
munication with  them,  and  we  think  we  can 
get  every  master  plumber  in  the  state  connected 
in  this  way  with  some  association.  What  will 
work  in  Illinois  will  work  also  in  Michigan, 
where  you  have  also  a  state  vice-president,  as  in 
every  other  noithwestern  state,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  one  and  all  I  want  to  add  that 
our  latest  advices  from  fifteen  or  twenty  Illinois 
towns  show  the  success  of  our  endeavor  and 
point  to  a  time  when,  every  master  plumber  in 
the  state  beiug  identified  with  the  common 
brotherhood,  we  shall  all  be  interested  and 
helped  by  knowing  what  is  going  on  for  our 
mutual  benefit,  elevation  and  protection.  Organ- 
ization and  union  are  the  watchwords  of  every 
considerable  interest  now-a-days,  and  I  believe 
that  the  master  plumbers  have  at  last  caught  the 
contagion  and  will  continue  to  swing  rapidly  into 
line. 

At  Philadelphia. — The  master  plumbers  asso- 
ciation met  Oct.  9,  Mr.  John  J.  Weaver  in  the 
chair.  The  membership  was  increased  by  two, 
and  one  application  was  received.  There  being 
no  regular  business,  Mr.  Weaver  inaugurated  a 
novel  entertainment,  by  asking  the  members  to 
speak  on  anything  which  had  lately  occurred  to 
themselves,  or  which  had  come  under  their  no- 
tice. The  remarks  made  by  the  members  were 
very  interesting.  - 

STATE  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

MICHIGAN    STATE   BOARD  OF   HEALTH. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board 
was  held  at  Lansing,  Oct.    7,  the  Secretary  re- 


porting for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  that 
large  accessions  had  been  made  to  the  library, 
and  many  documents  distributed.  Prof.  R.  C. 
Kedzie  presented  nine  samples  of  drinking  water 
taken  from  the  public  water-supplies  of  Bay 
City,  West  Bay  City,  Grand  Haven  and  Luding- 
ton;  all  of  which  contained  large  amounts  of  or- 
ganic impurities.  He  was  given  more  time  to 
complete  his  paper  on  "  Potable  and  culinary 
waters  in  Michigan,  with  special  reference  to 
contamination  with  sawdust."  He  was  also  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  use  of  explosive 
substances  for  heating  and  lighting  pui poses.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  a  sanitary  convention  at  East 
Saginaw  in  December.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  state  house  of  correction  at 
Ionia,  and  on  the  sanitary  bearings  of  the  use  of 
boiler-iron  for  cells  in  jails.  The  secretary  made 
a  second  report  on  cheese-poisoning,  stating  that 
there  had  been  190  cases  of  sickness,  none  fatal. 
The  symptoms  following  the  eating  of  the  cheese 
were  very  similar  in  all  cases,  consisting  of  pain 
in  the  stomach,  cramping  of  muscles,  coldness  of 
extremities,  and  great  prostration  with  violent 
retching  and  purging,  lasting  for  several  hours. 
In  most  cases  the  larger  the  amount  of  cheese 
eaten  the  more  viole.it  were  the  symptoms. 
Samples  of  the  Lowell  cheese  had  an  acid  re- 
action and  a  peculiar  strung  odor,  believed  to  be 
due  to  caprillic  acid  or  caproic  acid  ;  examined 
with  a  one-tenth  inch  immersion  objective  this 
cheese  was  found  to  contain  the  mycelium  of  a 
mold,  and  to  be  swarming  with  several  kinds  of 
actively-moving  bacteria.  The  secretary  called 
attention  to  a  sanitary  house-to-house  inspection 
which  had  been  made  recently  in  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  syste- 
matic inspection  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this 
state.  A  paper  on  typhoid  fever  was  presented 
by  the  secretary.  The  state  has  been  free  from 
small-pox  during  the  quarter.  The  recent  report 
that  pleuro-pneuinonia  exists  among  cattle  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nashville,  Mich.,  proved  on  inquiry 
to  be  unfounded.  During  the  quarter  glanders 
was  reported  present  among  horses  in  Delta 
county.  Letters  were  sent  to  health-officers  or 
supervisors  of  all  townships  where  the  disease 
was  reported  to  exist,  urging  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  the  local  boards  of  health  to  extermi- 
nate the  disease.  It  is  believed  that  there  are 
fewer  cases  than  were  at  fisrt  reported.  As  one 
result  of  the  correspondence,  two  of  the  infected 
horses  were  shot  by  their  owner. 

TENNESSEE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  regular  meeting  occurred  at  Nashville, 
Oct.  7.  The  secretary  read  his  quarterly  report, 
describing  the  distribution  of  circulars  on  cholera, 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  school-hygiene.  A 
report  on  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  at  Jackson 
was  read.  A  description  of  the  new  Davidson 
county  jail  building  was  given.  It  was  stated 
that  arrangements  were  made  to  begin  systematic 
ozone  observations. 


DISEASE   IN  CLOSED   HOUSES. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Mon- 
treal say  that  a  great  many  ladies  and  children 
have  been  attached  after  their  return  from  their 
summer  rests,  whether  at  the  seaside  or  inland, 
with  typhoid  and  malarial  fevei  s  and  diphtheria. 
There  are  many  such  cases  in  which  ihe  patients 
are  in  imminent  peril  at  present.  The  origin  of 
these  diseases  is  a  mystery  even  to  medical  ex- 
perts, as  those  who  are  suffering  reside  in  well- 
sewered  and  properly  ventilated  houses.  A  prom- 
inent surg'-on,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
cause,  could  attribute  it  to  "nothing  but  shutting 
up  the  houses  while  the  residents  were  absent, 
thereby  making  the  interiors  damp  and  unwhole- 
some. Many  parents  have  had  the  affliction  of 
losing  children,  and  some  two  and  three  by  the 
fatal  epidemic  diphtheria,  which  has  never  been 
so  prevalent  as  this  year.  Typhoid-fever  has 
been  also  greatly  on  the  increase. —  Toronto 
Mail. 

[  For  additional  items  see  page  vii,  issue  of 
Nov.  i,  1884.] 
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Several  deaths  from  dipththeria  have  recently  occurred 
among  the  children  attending  the  Brown  school,  thisfi^ 
Four  or  five  are  reported  from  a  single  room 
there  are  at  present  a  number  of  cases  of  si 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  school  build 
sible  for  this  unfortunate  outbreak  of  a  ter 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  board  of  educ 
phatically  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  b 
pied  by  this  school.  Complaint  was  made  to 
several  citizens,  whose  families  had  been  afflicted,  that  the 
buildings  must  certainly  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition.  The 
board  thereupon  called  for  a  meeting  of  all  who  had  any 
complaint  to  make,  or  information  to  give,  at  the  school 
building  on  Sunday  afternoon  last.  The  result  was  the  at 
tendance  of  the  members  of  the  board,  Architect  Flan- 
ders, Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  commissioner  of  health,  and  W. 
H.  Genung,  chief  inspector  of  the  health  department,  who 
were  present  by  special  invitation,  Prof.  Wood,  principal  of 
the  school,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  A  preliminary 
examination  of  the  buildings  did  not  reveal  any  serious  de- 
fects in  the  sewerage,  but  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  so  far 
as  ventilation  is  concerned.  In  one  building,  the  one  from 
which  the  deaths  had  occurred,  the  rooms  were  found  to  b\ 
practically,  without  means  of  ventilation,  except  such  as 
could  be  afforded  by  windows  and  doors.  It  is  the  same 
old  story  over  again — rooms  constructed  like  great  boxes 
into  which  children  are  literally  packed.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
school-rooms  in  the  city  and  country  are  similar.  A  pre 
tense  of  ventilation  was  found  which  was  worse  than  none 
at  all.  The  hot  air,  in  one  of  the  buildings,  and  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  if  not  all,  is  admitted  through  a  register  near  the 
ceiling,  in  an  interior  wall.  A  flue  for  the  escape  of  foul 
air  is  located  in  the  outside  wall  across  the  room,  with  the 
opening  near  the  floor.  This  opening  is  also  directly  behind 
a  coil  of  steam-pipes,  which  are  used  for  direct  heat.  The 
foul-air  flue  communicates  with  a  common  foul-air  chamber 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  into  which  all  the  foul-air  flues 
of  the  building  discharge.  Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to, 
that  air  as  frequently  moves  down  a  shaft  and  into  a  room 
as  out  of  it,  and  especially  is  this  true  with  a  steam-pipe  in 
front  of  the  opening.  The  janitor  stated  that  he  had  no- 
ticed this  to  be  frequently  the  case.  The  children  were 
thus  fed  not  only  with  the  poisonous  emanations  from  their 
own  lungs,  but  the  foul  air  from  other  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing— the  air  being  passed  around  from  one  room  to  another 
in  this  manner.  Parents  stated  that  their  children  had  fre- 
quently complained  that  the  rooms  would  get  too  warm, 
when  the  teacher  would  lower  a  window,  the  only  resource 
she  had,  and  the  cold  air  would  descend  upon  their  heads 
in  showers,  if  they  happened  to  be  sitting  near  the  walls. 
As  to  the  drainage  and  sewerage,  it  was  found  that  all 
water-closets,  and  all  basins,  with  one  exception,  had  been 
removed  from  the  building  in  which  the  greatest  trouble 
had  been  experienced,  on  account  of  the  annoyance 
which  had  resulted  from  them.  But  this  had  been 
done  in  a  very  bungling  manner.  The  soil-pipes  had  evi- 
dently been  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  cover  the  opening  to  the  drain  with  a  little 
cement.     No  less  than  a  dozen  surface  basins  were   found 


in  the  basement,  full  to  the  brim  with  stagnant  water,  and 
one  or  more  had  at  some  time  run  over.  The  farce  of 
spreading  a  little  cement  over  the  covers  of  these  basins 
had  been  practiced — not  enough  even  to  conceal  the  cracks. 
>asins  receive  the  surface  water  from  all  the  yard 
le  building,  that  is,  such  as  soaks  into  the  ground, 
m  trenches  have  been  left  in  the  cemented  floor  of 
jent,  near  the  wall,  to  receive  this  water  and  con- 
the  basins.  Most  of  these  were  full  of  water.  The 
-vaults  of  the  school  formerly  stood  only  a  few  feet 
building,  and,  indeed,  from  the  room  in  which  the 
recent  diphtheria  has  occurred.  These  were  filled  up  last 
spring,  but  no  one  can  undertake  to  estimate  the  danger 
which  may  come  from  the  teachings  of  these  old  vaults, 
which  find  their  way  to  the  open  trenches  under  the  build- 
ing and  thence  to  the  surface  basins  on  their  way  to  the 
sewer.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  these 
basins  are  poorly  constructed,  hence,  that  they  may  not 
effectually  shut  off  the  gases  from  the  underground  drains 
and  street  sewer.  The  water-closets  are  now  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  other  building  and  seem  to  be  so  well  ventilated 
that  there  can  hardly  be  any  trouble  from  them,  unless  the 
flues  are  defective.  A  gentleman  claimtd  to  have  found 
that  one  of  the  ventilating-flues  for  these  closets  discharged 
into  one  of  the  rooms  above.  But  this  point  is  to  be 
further  investigated.  The  remedies  suggested  were  many 
Some  were  in  favor  of  tearing  one  building  down  at 
once  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  building  anew;  it 
did  not  represent  the  school  architecture  of  Chicago  of  to- 
day, and  had  none  of  the  appliances  for  making  it  a  healthy 
and  hardly  a  convenient,  building.  It  was  built  in  1870, 
and  cheaply.  It  is  so  low  that  its  basement  is  only  just 
above  the  sewers.  Others  thought  it  should  be  raised,  and 
generally  repaired,  putting  in  such  improvements  as  might 
be  needed.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  separate 
ventilating-flues  should  be  constructed  for  each  room,  ex- 
tending to  and  above  the  roof,  and  the  catch-basins  removed 
from  the  basement.  The  commissioner  of  health  will  con- 
sider the  matter  and  make  practical  recommendations  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken. 


At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  prominent  sanitarians,  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  management  of  the  world's  exposition 
at  New  Orleans  to  set  aside  space  and  make  other  neces- 
sary provision  for  a  complete  exhibit  of  sanitary  appliances 
pertaining  to  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water-supply, 
house  drainage,  etc.  A  circular  letter  has,  therefore,  been 
addressed  to  all  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  plumb- 
ers' supplies  and  sanitary  appliances  generally,  inviting  then- 
co-operation,  and  hearty  support  of  "  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  adjuncts  of  the  civilization  of  the  age  we  live  in." 
The  director  adds :  "The  success  that  has  attended  such 
exhibits  in  the  cities  of  the  old  world  during  the  past  few 
years  and  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  government  and 
the  people  in  sanitary  knowledge,  together  with  the  assurance 
of  support  we  have  received  from  those  interested,  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  exhibit  will  be  one  of  surpassing  inter- 
est. To  the  exhibitor,  it  opens  a  field  hitherto  compara- 
tively, neglected,  Spain,  Mexico,  the  Central  and  South 
American  states  being  largely  represented  in  the  exposition 
etc.     Every    facility    and    aid  will   be   afforded   exhibitors 
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Rockford,  Illinois,  ordinarily  quick  to  perceive  an) thing 
to  her  pecuniary  advantage,  is  extraordinarily  slow  to  adopt 
any  measure  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  safety  to  life  and 
health  of  her  citizens.  There  has  been  a  great  botch  in  the 
construction  of  her  sewers,  what  few  there  are  having  no 
relative  bearing  one  to  the  other,  and  of  little  use  anyway, 
because  connection  with  them  is  not  enforced.  In  some 
instances  house-connections  are  provided  but  not  put  in 
operation.  In  one  instance,  the  house-drain  runs  from  the 
main  into  the  cellar  of  a  store,  and  is  there  left  open. 
When  the  sewer  fills  with  back-water,  which  is  another 
fault,  it  runs  into  the  cellar,  and,  failing  to  run  entirely  out, 
makes  a  contemptible  nuisance.  In  the  second  story,  and 
over  the  store,  is  a  school-room.  The  sandy  soil  of  Rock- 
ford  is  one  which  permits  ready  communication  between 
the  privy  vault  and  the  wells,  and  many  of  the  wells  are  un- 
fit for  use,  as  is  the  public  water-supply  from  the  same 
cause.  It  is,  pre-eminently,  a  city  which  needs  a  good  sys- 
tem of  sewerage,  extended  to  every  house. 


The  city  of  Canton,  Ohio,  seems  to  be  greatly  in  need 
of  a  system  of  sewerage.  The  city  council  is  strongly  ciit- 
icized  by  a  citizen  for  permitting  the  construction  of  a  great 
cesspool  to  receive  the  sewage  from  the  new  city  hall.  A 
new  high-school  building  is  also  talked  of,  but  the  writer 
correctly  pleads  that  sewers  should  first  be  constructed. 
The  question  as  to  disposal  is  not  an  easy  one  to  settle,  as 
the  writer  thinks,  because  there  is  no  stream  to  receive  the 
outfall.  This  very  fact  should  simplify  instead  of  compli- 
cate the  problem.  A  system  of  sewerage  can  be  easily 
planned  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  by  intermittent  downward 
filtration  without  recourse  to  a  stream,  and  with  perfect 
safety. 

A  sanitary  convention  will  be  held  at  East  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  December  2  and  3,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state  board  of  health,  assisted  by  a  local  committee.  The 
secretary  is  Dr.  Harriet  V.  Brooks. 


In  the  question  under  discussion  between  the  importers 
of  rags  and  the  treasury  department,  it  is  very  evident  that 
Dr.  Hamilton,  in  insisting  upon  the  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion of  rags,  is  backed  by  the  sentiment  of  sanitarians  as 
well  as  the  general  public.  The  reasons  which  lead  the  im- 
porters to  complain  because  prices  are  increased  are  not 
apparent.  It  is  a  strange  commercial  condition  when  deal- 
ers are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  prices. 


A  matter  of  vital  importance,  as  the  cold  wea'.her  ap- 
proaches, is  the  examination  of  cold-air  ducts  leading  to 
furnaces.  If  the  householder  has  not  thought  of  this  before, 
he  will  probably  find  that  his  furnace  has  no  fresh-air  duct 
at  all,  but  that  the  supply  of  air  comes  from  the  basement. 
This  may  mean  a  low  and  damp  cellar,  used  for  storing 
coal  and  vegetables,  and  infested  with  rats  or  cats,  or  that 
portion  of  the  house  used  for  dining-room,  kitchen,  girl's 
sleeping-room,  etc.  In  the  latter  case,  the  furnace  flues 
conduct  not  only  the  offensive  odors  of  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  to  the  living  and  sleeping-rooms  above,  but  the 
<bul  air  of  a  kitchen-girl's  water-closet,  which  is,  nine  times 


in  ten,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  lurnace.  Common 
decency,  as  well  as  sanitary  considerations,  demand  an 
examination  of  furnaces  and  their  air-supply. 


The  slaughter  of  the  innocents  by  poisonous  candies 
grows  apace.  Not  content  with  furnishing  the  dangerous 
delectations  in  the  old-fashioned  shapes  of  sticks  and  drops, 
the  dejlers  invent  new  designs  to  attract  the  children's  at- 
tention. Dr.  Germer,  the  health  officer  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has 
traced  several  cases  of  sore  mouth  and  diarrhoea  to  the  con- 
sumption of  candy  surrounding  the  handle  of  a  bronzed 
iron  toy  hatchet.     The  stuff  was  made  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


It  is  not  long  since  a  word  was  spoken  in  The  Sanitary 
News  concerning  the  advisability  of  employing  only  compe- 
tent engineers  on  municipal  work.  The  words  then  written 
have  had  a  most  emphatic  endorsement  since,  though  the  en- 
dorsement is  fraught  with  serious  discomfort  and  trouble 
for  many  a  citizen  of  Galesburg,  Illinois  It  seems  that  the 
city  of  Galesburg  wanted  to  have  the  conveniences  and  de- 
lights attendant  upon  a  public  water-supply.  Yet  the  city 
was  not  willing  to  undergo  the  taxation  which  would  f  )llow 
the  erection  of  such  works  by  the  municipal  government. 
Hence  the  franchise  was  given  to  a  contractor,  who,  to  es- 
cape with  as  much  profit  as  possible,  acted  as  his  own  en- 
gineer, employing  a  surveyor  only  to  run  his  lines  for  him. 
The  consequences  are  pretty  well  laid  down  in  the  fallow- 
ing paragraph  sent  by  telegraph  from  the  city  of  Galesburg: 
"The  water-works,  completed  less  than  a  year  ago,  have 
failed  to  protect  the  city  from  fire.  The  water  has  been 
smelling  badly.  It  is  openly  charged  that  water  has  been 
transferred  from  a  filthy  creek  into  an  open  reservoir  near 
by,  and  from  there  into  the  well  to  be  pumped  to  consum- 
ers. The  creek  is  now  dry  and  the  supply  of  water  has 
failed,  save  a  small  reserve  for  fire  purposes.  Consumers 
have  been  cut  off.  Horses  refuse  to  drink  the  water.  \  mo- 
tion to  cancel  the  contract  with  the  water  company  will  be 
acted  on  at  the  next  meeting."  Had  a  competent  engineer 
been  employed,  who  knew  a  safe  source  of  water  when  he 
saw  it,  and  knew  how  to  set  to  work  to  secure  it,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  above  words  would  not  be  true  concerning 
Galesburg. 

The  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  while  it  may  not  be  known, 
is,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  sec- 
retary of  the  Michigan  state  board  of  health,  assisted  in  its 
way  to  the  seat  of  the  disorder  in  the  human  system  by  con- 
ditions which  may  be  studied,  though  not  controlled.  The 
height  of  the  ground-water  has  been  thought  by  others  to 
have  some  connection  with  disease,  but  Dr.  Baker  deserves 
the  credit  of  connecting  this  condition  with  the  frequency 
of  typhoid  fever.  If,  as  he  advocates,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  the  evacuation  from  diarrhoeal  cases,  and  the 
cause  is  assisted  to  the  water-supply  in  wells  by  the  low 
state  of  the  ground-water,  there  is  a  plain  remedy  at  hand. 
Dr.  Baker  says  the  remedy  is  to  stop  drinking  contaminated 
water.  Why  not  go  a  step  farther  and  say  the  remedy  is  to 
stop  contaminating  the  water.  This  is  an  easy  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  country  districts  where 
wells  are  used.  But,  in  cities,  like  Chicago  for  instance 
can  the  doctor  explain  how  the  disease  is  spread? 
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THE  SANITARY  SURVEY  OF  A  HOUSE. 

BY  WM.   K.  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  HEALTH  OFFICER  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

In  every  village,  town  or  city,  there  are  buildings  denom- 
inated by  the  older  and  more  superstitious  residents  of  the 
place  "  haunted  houses";  that  is,  some  murder,  crime  or 
mystery  is  so  connected  with  the  history  of  the  house  as  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute,  and  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
supposed  to  hover  around  the  house  and  make  it  untenant- 
able. And  so  there  are  in  every  village,  town  or  city  cer- 
tain houses  which,  by  reason  of  their  history,  may  well  be 
called  by  sanitarians  haunted.  In  some,  whole  families 
have  been  swept  away  by  consumption,  caused  by  damp 
ness  of  the  soil  under  and  around  the  dwelling  ;  or,  in 
others,  faulty  plumbing  or  foul  surroundings  have  caused 
the  death  of  the  younger  members  of  the  household  from 
diphtheria  or  some  other  filth  disease. 

Fortunate  indeed  would  it  be  if  the  spirit.*  of  the  departed 
would  warn  prospective  tenants  away  from  these  fated 
dwellings,  or  induce  the  owners  to  set  their  houses  in  order 
and  to  look  well  to  the  surroundings.  But  there  are  no 
ghostly  monitors  to  point  out  the  unhealthful  houses  or 
sites,  hence  we  must  look  to  those  more  tangible  mentors, 
our  local  health  authorities,  to  perform  this  kindly  work. 

Recognizing  then  that  an  important  duty  to  be  imposed 
upon  health  boards  is  the  proper  inspection  of  dwellings 
with  regard  to  their  healthfulness,  let  us  outline  a  plan  to 
be  followed  in  this  work.  To  obtain  a  history  of  each 
house  in  a  city  or  town  would  be  a  difficult  task,  if  no 
system  were  employed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  desired 
facts  could  be  collected  with  ease  if  a  comprehensive  form 
be  used  by  means  of  which  important  points  are  noted. 

As  it  was  the  intention  of  the  board  of  health  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  to  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
dwelling  houses  in  that  city,  we  set  about  to  prepare  a  list 
of  facts  concerning  which  information  was  desired.  At  first 
thought  this  seemed  an  easy  exercise,  for  it  was  supposed 
that  such  a  form  could  be  found  ready  at  hand  in  some 
treatise  or  report  on  sanitary  subjects,  but,  as  the  plan 
developed  by  study,  it  was  ascertained  that  no  scheme  for 
the  sanitary  survey  of  a  house  had  been  published,  hence 
our  form  had  to  be  evolved  and  built  up  from  the  founda- 
tion. This  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  task,  and  the 
writer  herewith  offers  the  schedule  which  resulted  from  his 
study  of  the  subject,  with  notes  thereon,  hoping  that  it  may 
assist  other  students  of  public  hygiene,  and  perhaps  excite 
discussion,  and  thus  draw  attention  to  the  strong  and  weak 
points  in  it. 

My  object  was  to  draw  up  a  schedule  that  would  contain 
all  the  facts  that  might  prove  of  value  in  estimating  the 
sanitary  value  of  a  house,  and,  at  the  same  time,  present 
these  facts  in  such  a  shape  that  they  might  be  easily  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  inspection;  hence,  the  form  is  printed 
out  so  that  all  the  inspector  has  to  do  is  to  draw  his  pencil 
through  certain  words,  or  underscore  others,  thus  rapidly 
completing  the  work. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  various  points  to  be  considered 
in  what  seems  to  be  their  natural  order.  First,  we  should 
examine  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  street  on  which  the 
house  faces. 

The  Street. — Under  this  head  note  the  direction   the 


street  runs — whether  north,  south,  east  or  west — for  the  in- 
formation thus  derived  bears  on  the  amount  of  sunlight  a 
house  receives;  for  instance,  a  house  which  faces  the  north 
will  receive  none  of  the  morning  sun  in  the  lower  rooms. 
Next  note  the  width  of  the  street,  for  a  narrow  street  with 
high  buildings  on  both  sides  would  not  allow  much  circula- 
tion of  air  nor  play  of  sunlight,  and  the  street  and  lower 
stories  of  the  houses  would  be  damp. 

The  grade  of  the  street  also  is  of  importance  and  has  to 
do  with  the  rapidity  with  which  surface-water  runs  off,  and 
hence  bears  on  its  cleanliness  and  dryness.  The  condition 
of  the  pavement  also  has  much  to  do  with  the  healthfulness 
of  a  street,  for,  as  Dr.  E.J.  Marsh  puts  it,  "the  condition  of 
a  street  for  convenience  of  travel  runs  closely  parallel  with 
its  condition  as  to  cleanliness,  and  the  sireets  in  worst 
repair  are  generally  the  dirtiest,  and  an  unpaved  street  in 
a  city  can  scarcely  be  kept  clean." 

The  gutters  also  claim  our  attention,  for  those  made  of 
rough  or  cobble  stones  allow  much  filthy  material  to  collect 
in  the  spaces  between  the  stones,  and  cannot  be  kept  clean. 

Notes  on  the  sewer  in  the  street  should  be  taken,  and 
should  comprise  the  material  of  which  it  is  built,  the  size, 
shape,  depth  below  the  surface,  fall,  and  whether  it  is  com- 
petent or  not. 

When  these  notes  are  down  we  may  then  easily  sum  up 
and  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
street. 

Before  leaving  the  street  it  would  be  well  to  observe  the 
presence  or  absence  of  shade  trees — how  close  they  are  to 
the  house,  and  whether  they  interfere  with  the  lighting  of 
the  house.  In  wide  streets,  with  the  houses  well  set  back 
from  the  side-walk,  shade  trees  are  of  great  value,  as  they 
keep  off  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  temper  the  air  very  much, 
but  in  narrow  streets  they  are  a  positive  detriment,  for  they 
are  apt  to  cause  dampness  in  the  front  rooms  and  basement 
of  the  house. 

The  Site  of  the  House. — We  note  down  under  this 
head :  How  high  the  site  is  above  sea-level  ;  whether  the 
soil  is  gravel,  sand,  rock,  clay,  loam  or  made  ground — 
whether  it  is  the  site  of  an  old  water-course  or  swamp  ;  is 
the  site  damp  and  has  it  been  drained  ;  if  so,  how?  All 
these  facts  have  the  most  important  bearing  on  the  health- 
fulness of  a  house,  for  we  cannot  expect  a  house  built  upon 
a  damp  soil,  or  upon  made  ground,  or  ground  filled  up  with 
organic  matter  to  be  in  a  good  sanitary  condition. 

Before  going  into  the  yard  it  would  be  well  to  make  a 
diagram  of  the  site  and  to  put  down  the  outlines  of  the 
house  and  also  the  position  of  the  well,  cistern,  cesspool, 
privy  and  the  drains. 

The  Yard. —  Going  into  the  yard  we  observe  whether  it 
is  paved  and  drained;  whether  slops  and  garbage  are  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  ;  how  the  privy- vault  and  cesspool  are 
constructed,  and  if  offensive,  and  how  far  these  are  from 
the  well  or  cistern. 

The  water-supply,  whether  from  the  city  mains,  well,  or 
cistern  should  be  examined  into.  If  from  well  or  cistern 
an  analysis  should  be  made.  Sources  of  contamination 
should  be  found  out. 

Observe,  also,  whether  cattle,  goats  or  fowls  are  kept  in 
the  yard,  and  whether  any  nuisance  exists  on  the  lot  or  on 
the  adjoining  property. 
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'Ike  House. — From  an  external  inspection  we  note  how 
the  house  faces,  the  number  of  stories,  the  material  of 
which  it  is  constructed  and  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
roof.  If  the  house  is  of  wood,  observe  if  it  has  been  prop- 
erly sheathed  before  the  clap-boards  were  put  on  and 
whether   "  fire-stops"  were  put  in. 

The  size  of  the  house  and  the  ratio  of  unoccupied  space 
on  the  lot  are  of  importance  ;  also,  whether  there  are  any 
back  buildings. 

We  next  visit  the  cellar  and  notes  are  taken  as  to  its 
height,  construction  and  ccndition.  How  is  the  foundation 
built — of  stone,  brick  or  rubble?  Is  there  any  damp- 
course  ?  How  far  above  the  side-walk  is  the  ceiling  ?  Are 
windows  provided  for  light  and  ventilation  ?  Is  the  cellar 
floored  or  concreted,  and  is  it  dry  ?  Is  it  used  for  a  dwell- 
ing or  a  sleeping-room  or  work-shop? 

The  condition  of  the  water-closet,  if  in  the  cellar,  should 
be  looked  after,  for  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  filthy. 

The  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  house  are  to  be  next 
considered,  and  the  existence  of  rooms  not  provided  with 
a  communication  with  the  external  air  should  be  looked  for. 
The  methods  of  heating  should  also  be  noted  down.  Un- 
der the  head  of  plumbing  and  drainage,  full  and  careful 
notes  should  be  taken,  for  more  defects  will  be  noticed  here 
than  elsewhere  in  the  dwelling.  We  observe  whether  the 
house  is  connected  with  sewer  or  cesspool  ;  if  so,  by  what 
means  ;  and  is  the  house  separated  from  the  sewer  or  cess- 
pool by  a  vented  running-trap,  properly  situated  ?  A  search- 
ing examination  should  be  made  for  all  defects  and  proper 
tests  applied  to  learn  if  any  leaks  exist. 

When  we  shall  have  completed  our  notes  on  the  house 
and  its  surroundings  we  then  jot  down  the  vital  statistics, 
such  as  the  population,  number  of  families,  number  to  each 
family,  number  under  5  years  of  age,  and  number  of  rooms 
used  by  each  family. 

Now  comes  in  a  very  important  series  of  facts  relating  to 
the  amount  of  disease  or  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  house 
under  inspection,  and  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  our 
deductions  depend  upon  the  care  with  which  the  records  are 
kept  by  the  local  health  board.  To  be  of  any  use  to  society 
the  vital  statistics  of  a  town  should  be  kept  and  used  by 
the  local  health  authorities  in  a  systematic  manner.  The 
returns  of  deaths,  and  of  cases  of  contagious  and  prevent- 
able diseases,  should  be  so  tabulated  that  the  sanitary  officer 
may  at  any  lime  tell  the  condition  of  any  house  in  the 
town.  If,  for  instance,  cases  and  deaths  of  dysentery,  diph- 
theria or  typhoid  fever  occur  frequently  in  a  certain  dwell 
ing,  a  strict  search  would,  in  most  instances,  reveal  the 
cau.e,  and  thus  we  may  be  enabled  to  avert  trouble  in  the 
future. 

Intelligent  sanitary  administration  is  made  so  by  attention 
to  minor  details,  and  a  health  officer  can  do  efficient  service 
if  he  appreciates  the  use  of  the  vital  facts  at  his  command. 

In  closing  I  would  apologize  for  offering  this  fragment, 
but  the  hope  that  some  health  officer  would  be  set  to  think- 
ing has  prompted  me  to  present  it.  I  give  below  the  sched- 
ule prepared  for  the  board  of  health  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
upon  which  this  paper  is  based.* 


*Since  writing,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  form  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
a  tenement-house  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Owen,  inspector  for  the  New  York 
tenement  commission.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  complete  form,  hut 
it  is  mainly  applicable  to  large  houses  in  our  great  cities. 


Schedule  for  the  Sanitary  Survey  ok  a  House. 

(  The  inspector  will  cross  out  all  but  the  correct  words  and  will  Jill  in 
spacei . ) 

Date 

Street,  number 

STREET  runs  N.  S.  E.  W.      Width feet,     tirade 

Pavement — Cobble,  block,  macadam,  telford,  none. 

Gutters — Paved,  curbed,  smooth 

Sewer — Material,  brick,  pipe size shape 

Depth  below  surface feet.     Fall inch  to 

feet.     Runs  into street  sewer.     Condition 

Condition  of  street  and  gutters 

Shade  trees — How  far  from  house  ? 

Prevent  sun  exposure  ? 

Site  of  House. 

feet  above  sea-level 

Soil — Gravel,  sand,  clay,  loam,  rock,  made  ground,  filled  in  with 

.-ile  of    swamp,    old   water- 
course, pond.     Damp,  dry 

Was  site  drained   before  building? How? 


Is  surrounding  land  higher  than  site  or  lower?. 
Diagram  of  Lot. 


W.Weil 

C.  Cistern 

P.  Privy 

C.  P.  Cess-pool    

C.  B.  Catch-basin 

Drain 

Width  of  alley,  if  any?. . 


Front. 


Yard — Paved,  flagged,  cemented,  drained,  clean,  slops,  garbage 

Privy-vault — Stone,   brick,    board,   none,  water-tight,  connected  with 

sewer,  supplied  with  water,  clean,  how  near  living  rooms? 

Cesspool — Stone,  brick,  tight,  leeching,  connected  with  sewer 

Water  Supply — City,  well,  depth  of cistern. 

Distance  of  well  horn  source  of  pollution 

Analysis  of  water 

House. 

Owner 

Agent 

Tenement,  private,  boarding  house 

House  faces  N.  S.  E.  W.     Sun  exposure,  good  bad 

1,   2,  3,  4  story.     No.  of  rooms 

Construction  —  Brick,    stone,    wood,    sheathed   before    clap-boarding 

fire  stops 

Roof — Tin,  shingle,  slate,  tar,  gable,  flat,  French,  leaky 

Scuttle fire  escapes 

Size  of  House size  of  lot 

Ratio  of  unoccupied  space 

Back  building,  distance  from  house 

Cellar — Foundation,  stone,  brick,  how  laid 

Asphalted  or  cemented damp  course 

Depth  below  side-walk How  high  above  side- 
walk?   Floor,  cemented 

Asphalted,  stone,  board 

Dry,  damp.     Water-closet,  condition 

Windows, Is  room  used  for  sleeping-room,  living 

room,  shop? 

Ventilation  of  House 

Illumination— Window  space 

Rooms  not  connected  with  external  air 

Heating — Fireplace,  stove,  furnace,  steam,  has  furnace  an  air  box 

Plumbing- — Is  house  connected  with  sewer  or  cesspoo,? 

Angle  of  connection  with  sewer 

House-drain — Lead,  iron,  earthern-ware,  size fall 

Caulked  joints,   cement  joints  ;  how  fixed  in   cellar,    under  ground 

or  exposed?, 

Main  trap inlet  for  fresh  air. . , 

Soil-pipe — Iron,  lead size 

Joints angle  of  connection  with  house-drain   

Extend  above  roof  ? 

Does  ventilating  pipe  run  into  soil-pipe  ? 

Traps  under  fixture traps  vented , , 

Water-closets.     Number pan,   hopper,   plunger, 

syphon sufficient  wash 

Are  there  any  adjoining  nuisances  ? 

Are  fowls,  goats  or  caitle  kept  on  premires 

Vital  Statistics. 

Population  of  house < 

Number  under  5  years  of  age 

Number  of  families 

Number  to  each  family 

Number  of  rooms  to  each  family 

Disease   reported,    scarlet    fever,  diphtheria,    typhoid    fever,    dysentery, 

diarrhceal  diseases 

Deaths 


Nov.  15,  1884.] 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE 
BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

This  body,  consisting  of  delegates  from  state  boards 
of  health,  met  in  St.  Louis,  Oct.  13,  representatives  from 
seventeen  states  and  the  province  of  Ontario  being  present. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt,  on  behalf  of  Minnesota,  presented  a  plan 
of  organization,  which  included  the  establishment  of  a  body 
to  be  known  as  the  council  of  state  boards  of  health  of  the 
United  States,  the  officers  to  consist  of  a  chairman,  corres- 
ponding secretary,  a  treasurer  and  an  executive  committee, 
the  latter  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  state  board. 
The  objects  of  the  organization  were  to  cultivate  a  closer 
acquaintance  between  officers  and  members,  to  facilitate 
discussion  of  sanitary  work,  and  to  give  better  opportuni- 
ties for  comparing  and  discussing  methods. 

Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  of  Illinois,  moved  that  the  plan  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  of 
Michigan,  moved  to  amend  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  received  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  amended  mo- 
tion then  prevailed. 

Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  state  board 
of  health,  read  a  paper  on  "  Practical  recommendations  for 
the  prevention  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  North  America."  He 
argued  in  favor  of  the  strictest  quarantine  against  suspected 
foreign  vessels  and  persons.  That  cholera  could  come,  it 
was  our  duty  to  assume.  It  always  has  come,  sooner  or 
later,  whenever,  since  1832,  the  contagion  has  obtained 
such  a  foothold  in  Europe  as  it  now  has.  It  was  not  prob- 
able, however,  that  it  would  reach  us  before  next  spring. 
As  a  sanitary  official  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  experience 
in  the  practical  administration  of  sanitary  matters  in  city, 
sta'e  and  nation,  and  after  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  of 
study  and  observation  of  the  disease,  he  believed  that 
Asiatic  cholera  might  be  practically  excluded  from  the 
United  States.  It  would  not  do,  however,  to  construe  tardy 
establishment  of  the  contagion  into  an  excuse  for  delaying 
measures  of  preparation — neither  those  for  its  exclusion, 
nor  those  for  its  limitation  and  suppression,  should  we  fail 
to  exclude  it.  Cholera  is  a  capricious  disease,  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  various  pandemic  extensions  thioughout  the  old 
world  affords  instances  of  a  single  introduction  sufficing  to 
inaugurate  an  epidemic.  Fortunately,  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  such  a  prompt  epidemic  spread  do  not,  generally, 
obtain  with  us,  exeept  in  a  few  localities.  Populations  are 
not  so  dense,  nor  are  dwellings  so  saturated  with  <  rowd- 
poison,  nor  is  the  soil  so  thoroughly  polluted  by  loi  g  occu- 
pancy. Where  these  evils  exist  they  should  be  remedied 
forthwith  to  as  great  an  extent  as  practicable,  in  order  that, 
among  other  good  results,  the  conditions  favorable  for  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  cholera  poison  may  be 
destroyed  or  limited.  For  a  period  of  six  years  sanitary 
officers  and  sanitary  authorities  have  had  no  great  de- 
mand made  upon  them.  During  these  six  years  the  interest 
in  sanitary  matters  raised  by  the  epidemic  of  1878 — the  yel- 
low fever  epidemic — has  gradually  diminished,  and  has  been 
displaced  by  other  matters  of  interest.  When  an  epidemic 
actu-illy  exists,  and  industry  and  commerce  are  paralyzed, 
there  is  then  no  question  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  sanitation,  no  hesitancy  in  making  appropriations. 
But  Rabelais  told  us  nearly  four   hundred  years   ago   what   \ 


the  devil  did  when  he  got  well.     The   forty-eighth  congress 
adjourned  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  epidemic  was  staring 
us  in  the  face,  after  rendering  inoperative  all  previous  legis- 
lation on   sanitary  matters.     It  is  now  our  imperative  duty, 
as  sanitary  officers,  to  awaken  public  interest  and  to  prevent 
the  introduction   of  the   epidemic    of  Asia   to   our   shores. 
Much  has  already  been  done  by  the  action  of  national  and 
state  authorities,  and  since  the  second  of  July  last  over  six- 
teen  states  have   issued  circulars  of  admonition.     In  con- 
clusion, Dr.  Rauch  said  :     "  Congress  should   be   urged   to 
reorganize  and  rehabilitate  the  national  board  of  health,  or 
to    provide    an    efficient   substitute — one   clothed    with    in- 
creased power  and  supplied  with  ample  funds   to   maintain 
an   effective   system   of   modern  sanitary  quarantine  for  the 
exterior  ;  to  maintain  an  interior  sanitary  inspection  service 
for  the  great  highways  of  travel  by  rail  and  river ;  and  to 
give  judicious   co-operation    and    substantial   assistance   to 
states  and  municipalities  in  preventing  the   introduction  ot 
epidemic  diseases   into  one   state   from  another,  and  their 
spread  within  the  states  themselves.     Congress  should  give 
the  president  the  power  to  issue   a  proclamation,  upon   the 
recommendation  of  the  national  health  authority,  forbidding 
immigration  into  the  United  States  from  infected  districts  ; 
and  it  should  provide  some  method  of  international  sanitary 
co-operation   between   this  country  and    the   dominion   of 
Canada,  whose  interests  are  substantially  the  same  as  ours  in 
these  matters,  and  whose  contiguity  makes   co-operation  of 
vital  importance.      In  states  which  now  have  no  boards  of 
health,  or  whose  boards  are  not  vested  with  the   necessary 
authority  or  provided  with  adequate  resources,  the  people 
should  be  awakened  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation.   Legis- 
lators should  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  facts,  and 
urged  to  provide  suitable  legislation.    Information  on  sanitary 
matters   should  be   widely  diffused  to  this  end,  and  also  to 
the  end  that,  if  an  epidemic  should  come,  we  may  not  have 
to  encounter  the  obstacles  which  ignorance  is  always  ready 
to  put  in  the  way  of  what  it  does  not  understand.    Happily, 
in  this  country,  we  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  the  treatment 
that  the  superstitious  peasantry  of  France  and  the  lazzaroni 
of  Italy  have  accorded  their  physicians  and  health  officers. 
But  sanitary  education  and  knowledge  cannot  be  too  wide- 
spread.    These  are   matters   which   may  profitably  occupy 
much  of  our  time  and  attention  for   the  next   two   months  ; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  when  this  meeting  of  the   confer 
ence  adjourn,  it  be  to  meet  again  in  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber, for  the  purpose   of  conferring  with   the  president,  the 
cabinet  officers  and  the  committees  of  the  senate  and  house 
as  to  the  legislation  which  should  be  asked  for   at  the  next 
session    of  congress.     To    this   meeting,  I   think,  not   only 
should  representatives  of  state  boards  of  health  be  invited, 
but  also  all  quarantine  officers  and  health  authorities  of  all 
the  large  cities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dominion  of  Canada. 
I   would   also  suggest  that  quarantine  officers  should  be  re- 
quested to  come  prepared  to  give  all  necessary  information 
concerning  the  quarantine  affairs  of  their  respective  ports, 
and  all  others  in  official  position." 

Dr.  Chas.  Smart,  of  the  national  board  of  health,  read  a 
paper  on  the  manner  of  disinfection  and  quarantining 
recommended  by  his  board. 

Mr.  Brooks  opened  the  discussion  by  defending  the 
quarantine    officials   of  New   York    city.     Drs.  J.  Berrien 
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Lindsley,  C.  \V.  Covernton,  and  G.  P.  Conn  followed  with 
remarks. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Chancellor,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
health  of  Maryland,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  took  the 
ground  that  cholera  was  not  contagious  and  that  quarantine 
was  not  only  useless  but  an  injury. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Henry  B  Baker,  Henry 
P.  Walcott,  S.  S.  Herrick,  P.  H.  Bryce,  and  John  H.  Rauch, 
made  a  report  on  cholera,  which  was  adopted.  It  was  printed 
in  full  with  the  proceedings  of  the  American  public  health 
association,  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News. 

On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  all  the  states  voted  in 
the  affirmative  except  Minnesota. 

Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  of  New  York,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  following  representatives  of  state  boards  of 
health  were  present : 

Dr.  J.  A.  Dibrell,  Jr.,  Arkansas;  Dr.  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Connecticut; 
Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  Illinois  ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Robertson,  Iowa  ;  Drs.  Pinck- 
ney  Thompson,  R.  W.  Dunlap,  J.  I.  McReynolds  and  J.  N.  McCormack, 
Kentucky  ;  Drs.  Joseph  Holt,  S.  S.  Herrick,  and  L.  F.  Salomon, 
Louisiana  ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Chancellor,  Maryland;  Dr.  J.  A.  Steuart,  health 
officer,  Baltimore  ;  Drs.  H.  P.  Walcott  and  S.  W.  Abbott,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Dr.  S.  H.  Durgin,  Boston  board  of  health  ;  Drs.  D.  W.  Hand, 
W.  H.  Leonard  and  C.  N.  Hewitt,  Minnesota  ;  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker, 
Michigan;  Drs.  E.  H.  Gregory,  J.  C.  Hearne,  H.  F.  Hereford,  Albert 
Merrill,  G.  F.  Bartlett,  G.  M.  Cox  and  W.  B.  Conery,  Missouri ;  Drs. 
Irving  A.  Watson  and  G.  P.  Conn,  New  Hampshire  ;  Dr.  Ezra  M 
Hunt,  New  Jersey  ;  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  New  York  ;  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Fisher,  Rhode  Island  ;  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Simons,  South  Carolina  ;  Drs.  G. 
B .  Thornton  and  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Tennessee  ;  Hon.  David  P.  Had- 
den,  Memphis  board  of  health  ;  Dr.  R.  M.  Swearingen,  health  officer, 
Texas  ;  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  West  Virginia  ;  Drs.  S.  C.  Johnson,  J. 
T.  Reeve  and  B.  O.  Reynolds,  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Covernton, 
and  Dr.    P.    H.    Bryce,  provincial  board  of  health,   Ontario. 


A  CHICAGO  PLUMBER  AND  GAS-FITTER. 

WITH    PLATE    PORTRAIT. 

Few  men  in  any  line  of  business  have,  by  pluck  and  perseverence,  met 
with  more  gratifying  success  than  Mr.  E.  Baggot,  whose  portrait  is 
shown  in  a  supplement  to  this  number.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  leading  plumber  and  gas-fitter  of  Chicago,  and  his  name  has  always 
been  coupled  with  rare  honesty  and  integrity  in  the  line  of  business  which 
he  follows.  Probably  more  of  the  really  fine  buildings  in  Chicago,  both 
public  and  private,  contain  his  work  than  that  of  any  other  man.  The 
character  of  this  work  is  pretty  well  illustrated  in  a  circumstance  which 
came  to  the  notice  of  The  Sanitary  News  only  a  day  or  two  ago. 
One  of  his  workmen — a  comparatively  new  man  in  his  employment, — was 
sent  out  to  a  west-side  house  to  make  some  changes  in  the  plumbing  to 
conform  with  the  improvements  being  made  in  the  house  itself.  "This 
is  rare  plumbing,"  he  remarked,  to  the  owner,  "although  it  seems  to 
have  been  done  a  good  many  years  ago;  we  don't  see  much  of  such  work 
even  now."  "  But  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Baggot  in  the  first  place,"  was 
the  owner's  reply.  The  quality  of  his  work  has  not  only  brought  him  an 
honorable  reputation,  but  the  demand  for  his  services  in  first-class  jobs 
has  yielded  him  considerable  wealth,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  few  rich 
plumbers  of  Chicago.  These  points  are  dwelt  upon  at  the  outset,  be- 
cause they  contain  the  evidence  that  correct  plumbing,  as  well  as  correct 
business  of  any  kind, does  pay. 

Mr.  Edward  Baggot  was  born  in  county  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  June, 
1834.  When  17  years  old,  he  thought  he  could  better  his  condition  by 
coming  to  the  new  country.  He  landed  in  New  York  in  1851,  with  his 
brother,  James  E.  (who  is  still  with  him),  and  for  four  years  was  engaged 
in  making  umbrellas.  He  did  not  like  his  business  and  concluded  to 
come  to  Chicago.  Reaching  this  city  in  1855,  he  gave  his  attention 
to  one  or  two  things,  but  was  finally  apprenticed  by  his  uncle, 
Edmund  Baggot,  now  of  Independence,  Iowa,  to  R.  D.  McFarlane, 
one  of  Chicago's  early  plumbers  and  gas-fitters.  He  served  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  and  was  with  him,  all  told,  about  six  years.  Leaving  Mc- 
Farlane's  employment,  he  went  to  Madison^Wis.,  and,  returning,  was  for 


a  time  connected  with  the  paid  fire  department  of  this  city.  In  1861  he 
began  business  for  himself,  with  a  partner,  the  firm  name  being  Baggot  & 
Almy.  They  opened  a  shop  at  Nos.  109  and  114  Clark  street,  but  after- 
ward moved  successively  to  No.  127  Clark,  where  a  store  was  opened, 
and  to  Nos.  113  and  115  Lakestreet.  The  latter  was  in  the  large  five-story 
building  occupied  by  the  Shay  dry  goods  house.  But  the  fire  of  187 1 
came,  and  swept  away  his  entire  accumulations.  He  lost  even  his  books, 
and  his  papers  of  indenture,  which  bound  him  to  his  four  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship under  McFarlane.  But  he  was  as  full  of  courage  as  ever, 
although  his  entire  property  consisted  of  60  cents,  on  the  day  after  the 
great  conflagration.  There  was  a  chance  meeting  with  another  plumber 
and  an  undertaker  on  that  day,  and,  after  a  joint  consideration  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  had  befallen  all  of  them,  he  was  induced  to  part  with  30 
cents  of  his  wealth,  in  further  consolation,  at  the  bar. 

Three  days  after  the  fire,  with  a  capital  of  30  cents,  he  had  his  business 
in  full  operation  at  No.  442  West  Taylor  street,  occupying  his  house  for 
a  store  and  office,  and  his  barn  for  a  shop.  He  was  there  for  about' two 
weeks,  when  he  leaded  a  small  store  on  Halsted  street.  Three  months 
after  the  fire  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Baggot  continued  the 
business  alone,  but  now  at  No.  132  Fifth  avenue.  A  store  had  been 
hastily  put  up,  one-story  and  a  basement  high,  and  it  is  this  building,  since 
increased  in  height  by  the  addition  of  two  stories,  that  constitutes  part  of 
the  great  store  now  occupied  by  him.  Gas-fixtures  were  put  in,  and  a 
fine  store  opened,  the  vacant  lots  being  used  for  storage — and  vacant  lots 
were  plenty  in  those  days.  Mr.  Baggot  had  unbounded  credit  in  the  east 
and  had  no  trouble  in  securing  all  the  goods  he  wanted,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  fit  up  what  was  then  an  elegant  store.  He  told  the  dealers  in 
New  York  that  he  had  no  capital,  on  his  first  visit  after  the  fire.  The  re- 
ply of  one  was:  "But  you  are  a  practical  man  and  a  man  of  business, 
and  that  is  capital."  Another  said  :  "  I  know  it,  but  I  sell  you  on  your 
face."  He  has  had,  since  then,  intimate  business  relations  with  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  business  houses  of  the  east,  buying  very  extensively 
from  them  :  Messrs.  Thackara,  Sons  &  Co.,  Cornelius  &  Sons,  Cooper, 
Jones  &  Cadbury,  Yaton  &  Harris,  all  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  New 
York  with  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  with  whom  he  has  dealt  for  twenty 
years,  Wafelaer  &  Wood,  Travis  &  Murray,  Bradley  &  Hubbard,  Cas- 
sidy  &  Son,  A.  G.  Myers,  E.  P.  Gleason,  Abendroth  &  Sons,  F.  Adee 
&  Co.,  Miller  &  Coates,  and  in  Chicago  with  L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co.,  Crane 
Bros.  Mf'gCo.,  Fieldhouse,  Dutcher  &  Belden,  James  B.  Clow  &  Son, 
J.  N.  Raymond,  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co.,  and  S.  W.  Adams.  As  indi- 
cative of  the  character  of  his  work,  the  following  buildings  may 
be  enumerated  in  which  he  has  done  the  plumbing  and  gas- 
fitting  :  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad  offices,  the  finest  in  the 
country,  Montauk  block,  the  first  nine-story  building  in  Chicago,  the  Gran- 
nis  block,  Taylor  building,  wholesale  establishment  of  Phelps,  Dodge  & 
Palmer,  Counselman's  office  building,  Memory's  building,  the  Michigan 
Southern  &  Rock  Island  depot  building,  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  Sherman 
house,  McVickers  and  Hooley's  theaters,  gas-fixtures  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  Grand  Opera  house,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway  office 
and  depot,  etc.  Among  private  houses  are  those  of  Judge  Skinner,  O. 
H.  Roach,  William  Linn,  E.  McNeil,  C.  B.  Libby,  Wm.  T.  Baker,  J. 
W.  Doane,  Geo.  H.  Wheeler,  Wm.  Armour,  W.  B.  Walker,  B.  L. 
Smith,  Marshall  Field,  Henry  Willing,  S.  Nickerson,  Potter  Palmer,  O. 
S.  A.  Sprague,  Archbishop  Feehan,  Henry  Shufeldt,  E.  C.  Walker  and 
very  many  others  in  the  best  parts  of  the  city. 

He  has  in  his  employment  nearly  one  hundred  men  the  year  round, 
and  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the  daily  work  of  every  man,  as  well 
as  a  general  supervision  over  his  store.  Much  of  the  detail  of 
the  latter,  and  particularly,  the  buying,  is  left  to  Mr.  James  E.  Baggot, 
his  brother.  The  store  now  occupies  the  entire  corner  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Madison  street — No.  132,  of  the  former,  and  Nos.  191  to  197  of 
the  latter.  The  entire  property  at  this  corner  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Baggot.  who  has  spent  about  $12,000  in  improving  it,  during  the  past 
summer,  and  in  interior  finishings.  The  interior  is  divided  into  an  office 
and  show-room,  at  the  corner,  the  finest,  without  exception,  probably, 
in  the  country,  and  six  sales-rooms.  The  length  of  this  notice  forbids 
any  detailed  description  of  the  really  elegant  display  of  gas-fixture  goods 
which  may  be  found  in  these  rooms.  A  separate  article  will  be  devoted 
to  that  in  a  succeeding  issue.  It  may  be  added  that  the  arrangement  will 
be  still  further  improved  next  spring,  when  the  owner  proposes,  also,  to 
fit  up  a  sanitary  exhibit  room,  in  which  all  sanitary  goods  will  be  put  into 
actual  operation,  as  well  as  on  exhibition. 

Mr.  Baggot  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  throughout   Iowa,  Minnesota, 
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Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  elevation 
of  his  trade-profession,  and  hopes  to  see  that  acknowledgement  on  the  part 
of  the  public  which  its  importance  demands.  He  has  not  confined  his 
efforts  and  influence  to  personal  gain,  but  has  given  time  and  money 
freely  to  the  plumbers'  cause.  He  was  honored  with  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Young,  and  is  also  vice-president  of  the  builders'  and  traders  exchange, 
organized  last  summer.  His  place  of  business  has  long  been  a  sort  of 
headquarters  for  plumbers  throughout  the  west,  who  have  come  to  Chi- 
cago to  purchase  goods,  and  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  latest  and  best  methods  in  plumbing. 
If  eastern  plumbers  will  stop  at  Chicago  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis  next 
summer,  to  attend  the  national  convention,  and  look  through  Mr. 
Baggot's  shop  and  place  of  business,  they  will  find  what  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  see  at  home,  a  plumber  carrying  a  large  stock  of 
goods  in  his  line,  and  sufficiently  well  equipped  to  supply  his  help  and  his 
customers  on  demand  at  any  time.  Mr.  Baggot  has  beeu  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  induce  his  fellow-plumbers  to  fit  up  their  establishments 
in  a  similar  manner,  thus  helping  the  entire  trade  along  to  that  point  of 
independence  and  respect  from  the  community  which  they  desire.  Such 
well-equipped  establishments  are  springing  up  rapidly  all  over  the  city, 
and  as  are  seen  in  no  other  city  in  the  country. 


SANITARY  NOTES  FROM  LONDON. 

London,  Oct.  23,  1884.- — [Special.] — The  plumbers  of  the  country 
met  together  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  technical  institute,  South 
Kensington,  the  occasion  being  a  congress,  which  was  particularly  well 
attended.  It  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Shaw,  master 
of  the  plumbers'  company — an  old  civic  guild,  which  is  interesting  itself 
in  raising  the  status  of  the  plumber.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
medica'  officers,  architects,  surveyors,  and  well-known  sanitarians.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  plumber  and  the  system  of  which  he  forms  a  part 
were  unsparingly  set  forth,  and  a  general  wish  expressed  that  the  trade 
should  be  better  defined,. so  as  to  exclude  what  were  termed  "  tinkers  " 
and  other  outsiders  from  the  charmed  circle  of  plumbing. 

Th  e  plumber  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  conscientious,  educated  scientist, 
who,  instead  of  carrying  out   the  dishonest  purposes  of  an  ignorant  an 
fraudulent   "jerry-builder,"  is  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  over  peo- 
ple who  design  and  carry  out  building  operations  of  any  kind.     He  is  to 
be  a  certificated  artisan,  a  thinking  power,  a  controlling  force — in  short, 
a    "sanitary   plumber."      The  prospect   is  pleasing,   and  no  doubt  the 
harvest  of  good  things  will  be  abundant,  for  the  field  of  operations  is  a 
large  one.     "  Things  are  not  what  they  seem  "    in   plumbing — and  it  will 
take  little  short  of  a  revolution  before  they  are — But  this  novel  attempt 
of  the  plumbers  to  improve  themselves  and    their  trade  is  laudable  in  the 
extreme,  and,  should  it  succeed  even  to  a  limited  extent,    the  public  will 
assuredly  be  benefitted. 

The  international  health  exhibition  has  not  only  proved  highly  attrac- 
tive to  the  public,  but  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  exhibitors.  To  begin 
with,  the  exhibitors  had  space  alloted  to  them  without  charge,  and  then 
the  council,  by  judicious  advertising  and  by  the  attractions  incident  to  a 
"show"  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  have  induced  about  four  millions  of 
people  to  attend  the  exhibition.  The  order  of  the  council,  originally  en- 
forced with  some  rigor,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  sell  articles 
within  the  exhibition  was  subsequently  relaxed,  to  the  great  profit  of 
exhibitors.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  to  hear  that  no  less  than  five 
hundred  of  these  gentlemen  have  decided  to  hold  a  celebration  banquet 
on  Nov.  1.     It  is  to  be  held  at  the  Criterion  Piccadilly. 

The  sanitary  inspectors  of  London  are  too  often  thwarted  in  their 
work  by  small  property-owners,  who,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  secure 
seats  on  the  various  local  governing  boards.  As  the  inspectors  have,  in 
most  cases,  to  look  to  these  gentlemen  for  increase  of  salary,  the  influence 
exercised  must  be  considerable.  A  case  has  just  occurred,  however,  of  a 
vestryman's  property  being  reported  against  as  being  in  a  deplorably 
insanitary  condition;  but  his  influence  with  his  fellows  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  report  shelved — at  any  rate  for  a  time.  In  Canada,  nuisance  in- 
spectors are  termed  "  sanitary  police,"  and,  if  the  latter  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  local  office  control,  they  might  be  tried  with  advantage  in 
England. 

Bakehouses  have  recently  been  placed  again,  by  parliament,  under  the 
supervision  of  medical  officers  of  health,  the  inspectors  of  factories 
having  quite  enough  on  their   hands  without    them.       A  startling  report 


from  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  St.  Pancras,  Dr.  Shirley  Murphy, 
has  just  been  issued.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  bakehouses 
inspected,  he  found  forty-nine  more  or  less  dirty.  In  some  cases  the 
flour-room  was  used  for  sleeping  purposes,  for  a  poultry-run,  and  a  coal- 
cellar,  whilst  the  water-closets  in  many  instances  were  found  in  close 
proximity  to  the  bakery. 

Local  authorities  have  now  for  some  years  successfully  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  milkman,  whose  excessive  partiality  for  water  was  suspected; 
but  local  officials  and  sanitarians  have  been  unmindful  the  while  of  the 
surroundings  of  dairies  and  the  danger  lurking  in  infected  milk.  The  re- 
ports of  the  medical  officers  of  health  for  Derby  and  Glasgow,  in  which 
they  trace  an  epidemic  of  fever  to  infected  milk,  will  no  doubt  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  about  a  much-needed  reform  in  the  supervision  of 
dairies  and  their  resources  of  supply.  The  domestic  and  business  por- 
tions of  a  dairyman's  business  should  be  altogether  distinct  from  each 
other;  and  sanitarians  are  pressing  this  phase  of  the  question  upon  our 
parliamentary  representatives. 

Mr.  Donald  Nicholl,  of  Buckingham  street,  London,  an  ex-sheriff, 
and  for  some  time  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Frome,  has 
patented  a  new  system  for  the  collection  and  utilization  of  town  refuse, 
which  seems  destined  to  command  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
Under  Mr.  Nicholl's  system  a  continuous  trench  or  subway  is  formed  un- 
der the  pavement,  and  in  this  trench,  and  immediately  in  front  of  each 
house,  is  an  intercepting  tank  into  which  the  closets  empty  themselves. 
For  purposes  of  deodorization  an  inner  tank  is  placed  within  the  outer 
deodorizing  vessel  and  the  walls  of  this  inner  tank  are  pierced  with  holes, 
and  between  the  two  vessels  is  placed  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  grit,  etc., 
through  which  the  liquid  will  drain  from  the  solid  part  of  the  sewage,  and 
so  pass  in  a  perfectly  innocuous  condition  to  the  sewer,  whilst  by  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  household  and  other  refuse  a  valuable  manure  is 
produced.  It  is  proposed  that  the  tanks  shall  be  emptied  at  night. 
There  are  other  details,  admirable  in  their  way,  connected  with  Mr. 
Nicholl's  system,  which  need  not  now  be  enumerated.  It  is  proposed, 
too,  to  utilize  the  subway  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  telegraph  wires, 
etc.,  underground,  and,  carried  out  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  Such  an 
application  of  subway  should  prove  extremely  useful.  Special. 


People  often  try  to  make  their  houses 
comfortable  by  carefully  excluding  all 
possible  outside  air,  and  barricading  every  window  and  door  with 
weather-strips,  listing  and  double  windows,  without  giving  the  slight- 
est thought  to  the  question  of  ventilation.  Pure  air  is  as  absolute 
a  necessity  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  much  greater  care  is  necessary  to 
secure  it  when  the  weather  compels  fires  and  closed  doors.  Bed-rooms 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  every  day,  and  bed-clothes  and  mattresses 
should  always  lie  in  the  sunshine  through  the  forenoon.  The  f.shion, 
which  some  women  consider  one  of  the  necessities  of  neat  house-keeping, 
of  making  up  the  bed  before  breakfast,  or  within  an  hour  after  its  occu- 
pant leaves  it,  is  untidy  and  unsanitary  to  the  last  degree,  and  where 
people  persist  in  this  hasty  putting  to  rights,  which  is  too  much  the  mania 
of  the  American  house-wife,  the  escape  of  the  family  from  disease  is  a 
miracle.  A  bed-room  should  not  have  an  unnecessary  piece  of  furniture, 
and  no  hangings  or  upholstering,  except  of  smooth-fmi-hed  cotton,  or 
silk,  which  can  be  easily  and  often  removed  and  cleaned.  It  need  not, 
on  this  account,  be  cheerless  and  commonplace.  A  sleeping-room  may 
fulfill  all  necessary  sanitary  requirements  and  be  far  more  bright  and  at- 
tractive than  heavy  draperies,  thick  carpets  and  the  general  effect  of 
stuffiness,  which  comes  of  over-furnishing,  can  make  it.  Such  a  room 
should,  if  possible,  be  a  bed-chamber  and  nothing  else.  It  is  much  wiser 
to  give  up  the  show  parlor  than  to  use  a  sleeping-apartment  for  a  day 
living-room.  The  use  of  folding  beds,  which  has  become  so  general,  has 
more  to  recommend  it  on  economical  than  on  sanitary  grounds.  They 
are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  designs,  some  of  which  are  so  imperfect 
in  their  arrangements  for  ventilating  that  tluy  should  never  be  used.  No 
device  that  rolls  up  or  shuts  up  the  bed-clothing,  so  that  it  is  kept  from 
the  air,  can  be  fit  to  use.  as  the  very  presence  of  a  folding-bed  in  a  room 
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implies  that,  in  its  own  proper  person  as  a  sleeping-place  at  night,  it  is 
an  interloper  and  must  be  disguised  and  ignored  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  possible. 

W1111  thecomingof  the  cold  autumn  days,  the  house-wife  should  see 
to  it  that  the  family  is  not  in  a  danger  fiom  chill  and  dampness,  and  the 
changes  from  warm,  sunny  days  to  cold  nights.  A  fire  in  the  living-room 
is  <|iiite  as  necessary  now  as  in  midwinter.  Many  house-keepers  delay 
putting  up  stoves  or  starting  furnace  fires,  on  account  of  the  labor  which 
their  care  involves,  and  the  members  of  the  family  shiver  through  a 
month  of  chill  mornings  and  nights.  Half  the  melancholy  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits  which  are  so  generally  credited  to  autumn,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  arise  quite  as  much  from  the  unsuitable  dress  of  the  majority 
of  people,  and  the  insufficient  heating  of  their  houses,  as  from  a  senti- 
mental contemplation  of  the  falling  leaves.  Many  a  serious  illness  has 
been  contracted  at  this  season  because,  according  to  some  tidy  house- 
keeper's unreasonable  calender,  it  was  too  early  to  start  the  furnace  fire, 
and  there  was  no  stove,  except  in  the  kitchen,  where  temporary  warmth 
and  comfort  could  be  obtained.  Grate  fires  should  be  used  wherever  it  is 
possible  at  this  season,  the  warmth,  healthfulness  and  good  cheer  which  they 
afford  far  outweighing  any  considerations  of  trouble  and  dust.  In  the 
country,  where  wood  is  obtainable,  there  is  nothing  more  health-giving 
and  delightful  than  a  wood  fire  in  an  open  fire-place.  A  fire-place  and 
hearth  of  red  brick,  with  wrought-iron  andirons  and  fender,  could  be 
placed  in  many  a  country  house,  for  half  the  price  which  it  costs  to  dec- 
orate the  unused  and  unhomehke  parlor.  As  a  means  of  ventilation,  this 
method  of  heating  is  invaluable,  and  should  be  used  in  winter  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  furnac  s  and  stoves.  A  city-dweller  has  a  carefully-hoarded  store 
of  pine  cones,  from  which,  as  a  special  treat  to  herself  and  friends,  she 
fills  the  library  grate  on  high  days  and  holidays,  and  the  bright,  crackling, 

fragrant  fire  has  inspired  and  developed  many  a  beautiful  thought. 

#      * 

Wai.l-papers  still  retain  the  light  colorings  of  last  year.  In  the  best 
designs,  gold  is  sparingly  used,  the  effect  desired  being  to  light  and  bring 
out  the  well-combined  colors,  not  to  dazzle  and  confuse.  Metallic  effects 
are  popular,  some  new  halls  and  dining-rooms  showing  both  wall  and 
ceiling  decoration  in  different  tones  of  bronze,  or  combining  green  bronze, 
fire-gilt  and  silver.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  apparent  height 
and  width  of  a  room  depend  largely  upon  the  arrangement  and  color  of 
the  wall  decoration,  and  this  is  the  first  thing  to  beconsiderad  in  choosing 
a  wall  covering.  If  it  is  desirable  to  lower  the  seeming  height,  a  boldly- 
patterned  dado  and  a  wide  frieze  in  marked  contrast  to  the  colors  of  the 
main  wall  space  should  be  used.  They  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  an 
impression  of  increased  size  in  the  room.  If  the  ceiling  is  too  low,  the 
dado  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  frieze  should  harmonize  with  the 
main  wall  so  that  the  eye  may  be  carried  to  the  ceiling  without  any  strong 
contrast  of  form  or  color.  The  wall  colors  continued  through  the  cornice 
will  still  further  increase  the  effect  of  height. 

Martha  Howe-Davdison. 


THE  NECESSITY  OE  SANITARY  REEORM. 

From  an  article  on  "The  principles  and  practice  of  house-drainage," 
by  George  E,  Waring,  Jr.,  in  the  November  Century,  the  following  is 
taken  :  'Houses  that  are  perfect,  even  in  the  general  arrangement  and 
construction  of  their  sanitary  works,  are  extremely  rare.  Those  which, 
having  begun  perfect,  continue  so  under  daily  occupation,  are  still  more 
rare.  So  true  is  this  that  it  is  sometimes  asked  if  it  is,  after  all,  worth 
while  to  encounter  the  additional  expen  e  and  the  constant  attention  that 
perfection  demands  ;  whether,  inleed,  the  world  has  not  got  on  so  well 
in  spite  of  grave  sanitary  defects  that  it  is  futile  to  hope  for  an  improve- 
ment corresponding  with  the  cost  in  money  and  time.  The  most  simple 
and  the  efficient  answer  to  this  is  that  the  world  has  not  got  on  well  at 
all,  and  is  not  getting  on  well ;  that  among  large  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion one-half  of  all  the  children  born  die  before  they  attain  the  age  of 
five  years  ;  that  those  who  come  to  maturity  rarely  escape  the  suffering, 
loss  of  time,  and  incidental  expense  of  unnecessary  sickness  ;  that  the 
average  of  all  mankind  at  death  is  not  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  were 
we  living  under  perfect  sanitary  cond  tions  ;  that  one  of  the  chief  items 
of  cost  in  carrying  on  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  burying 
those  who  die,  is  that  of  supporting  and  attending  the  sick  and  helpless  ; 
that  another  great  item  is  the  cost  of  raising  children  to  or  toward  the 
useful  age,  and  then  having  them  die  before  they  begin  to  make  a  return 
on  the  investment  ;  that  the  great  object  of  a  well  regulated  life  is  to  se- 
cure happiness   for  one's  self  an  1   one's  dependents,   an    aim  which  is 


crushed  to  the  earth  with  every  death  of  wife  or  child  or  friend.  There 
is  a  sentimental  view,  no  less  important,  which  need  not  be  recited,  but 
which  is  sufficiently  suggested  to  the  minds  of  all  who  have  had  to  do 
with  the  sanitary  regulation  of  houses  by  the  frequency  with  which 
their  services  are  called  into  requisition  only  when  the  offices  of  the  un- 
dertaker have  been  performed.  No  cost  and  no  care  would  be  too  great 
to  prevent  the  constantly  recurring  domestic  calamities  which  have  had 
their  origin,  and  which  have  found  their  development,  in  material  condi- 
tions that  a  little  original  outlay  and  a  constant  and  watchful  care  would 
have  prevented." 

EFFICACY  OE  VACCINATION. 
From  a  circular  issued  by  Dr.  John  II.  Ranch,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health  of  Illinois,  it  is  learned  that  when  the  school-vaccination 
order  went  into  effect  Jan.  6,  1882,  nearly  69  per  cent,  or  over  490,000, 
of  the  enrolled  scholars  of  Illinois  were  either  entirely  unprotected  against 
small  pox  by  vaccination  or  had  again  become  susceptible  through  failure 
to  revaccinate  at  the  proper  time.  Within  sixty  days,  that  is,  by  the  1st 
of  March,  1882,  there  was  less  than  6  per  cent  of  unprotected  and  suscep- 
tible remaining  among  those  in  attendance;  and  the  frequency  of  small 
pox  and  varioloid  among  public  school-children  had  been  lessened  more 
than  one-third,  while  the  mortality  rate  of  cases  was  reduced  rom  16.5 
per  cent  to  3.3  per  cent.  On  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  cases  was 
reduced,  owing  to  the  general  vaccinal  protection;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cases  which  did  occur  were  milder  and  less  fatal,  because  of  the 
modifying  effect  of  vaccination.  The  small  pox  reports  made  to  the  state 
board  of  health  from  all  parts  of  the  state  during  the  four  years,  1880- 
1883,  show  that  the  deaths  among  unvaccinated  school-children  were  at 
the  rate  of  48  in  every  100  attacked;  while  the  deaths  among  vccinated 
school-children  were  only  in  the  proportion  of  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
of  those  attacked. 

CONVENTION  OF  WESTERN  ARCHITECTS. 

The  movement  to  form  a  western  association  of  architects  culminated 
in  a  convention  held  at  Chicago,  Nov.  12,  13,  and  14.  The  first  session 
was  held  on  Wednesday  morning  in  the  hall  under  the  Permanent  Ex- 
hibit and  Exchange  of  Building  Materials  and  Improvements,  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  street  and  Wabash  avenue. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  R.  C.  McLean,  editor  of  the 
]nla?id  Architect  and  Builder.  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  was 
made  temporary  chairman,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  also  of  Chicago, 
temporary  secretary.  On  motion,  the  register  of  architects,  as  they  had 
given  in  their  names,  was  read  containing  the  following  names  : 

T.  N.  Philpot,  Win.  Davelaar,  E.  T.  Mix,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Geo. 
Wirth,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  F.  D.  Hyde,  Dubuque,  la.; 
W.  G  Robinson,  Sidney  J.  Osgood,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Paul  S. 
Leitz,  Peoria,  111.;  Jas.  Oliver  Hogg,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  C.  A.  Dunham, 
Burlington,  la.;  Chas,  K.  Ramsey,  C.  E.  Illsley,  J.  B.  Legg,  A.  Druid- 
ing,  H.  W.  Kirchner,  S.  Kledus,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  W.  Bullard, 
Springfield,  111.;  Albert  E.  Cobby,  Yankton,  Dak.  Ter.,  U.  A.  Eulker- 
s>>n,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  J.  S.  Matthews,  Cheyenne,  Wy.  Ter.;  I. 
Hodgsin,  Minneapolis,  Minn  ;  E.  O.  Fallis,  Toledo,  O  ;  W.  S. 
Matthews,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  E.  H.  Taylor,  W.  L.  Plock,  E.  L.  Merrill, 
P.  H.  Lee,  Des  Moines,  la'.;  Jas.  F.  Alexander,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Rufus 
F.  Thompson,  C.  H.  Owsley,  Youngstown,  O.;  H.  C.  Lindsay,  Zanes- 
ville,  O.;  C.  A.  Curtin,  Louisville  Ky. ;  Geo.  W.  Rapp,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
J.  McDonnell,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Hammatt,  Davenport,  la.;  F.  S. 
Allen,  Streator,  111.,  and  W.  E.  Elliott,  Elgin,  111.  The  following  are 
from  Chicago :  Theo.  Karls,  G.  E.  Spohr,  F.  M.  whitehouse,  Ion 
Lewis,  A.  Adler,  Theo.  Sullivan,  L.  B.  Dixon,  Geo.  Edbrooke,  W.  H. 
Drake,  Edbrooke  &  Burnham,  H.  Rehwoldt,  J.  C.  Cochrane,  Treat 
and  Foltz,  M.  L.  Beers,  H.  R.  Wilson,  D.  H.  Burnham,  Alfred 
Smith,  Win.  Strippleman,  Ed.  Baumann,  L.  G.  Quack enboss,  Jno. 
Addison,  J.  Spear,  Fred.  Baumann,  Henry  W.  Hill,  C.  P.  Thomas,  S. 
S.  Beman,  C.  L.  Stiles,  J.  R.  Willett,  W.  A.  Furber,  Henry  Lord  Gay, 
F.  B.  Townfend,  Jno.  M.  Van  Osdel,  Furst  &  Rudolph,  C.  L.  Miller, 
F.  L.  Charnley,  Robert  Rae,  Oscar  Cobb,  Silsbee  &  Kent,  Schaub  & 
Berlin;  C.  M.  Palmer.  W.  L  B.  Jenney,  John  N.  Tilton,  Greg.  Vigeant, 
P.  W:  Ruehl,  J.  T  Flanders,  J.  W.  Ackerman,  C.  O.  Hansen,  J.  H. 
Huber,  H.  F.  Starbnck.  Otto'H.  Matz,  Sam  A.  Treat,  Geo.  M.  Moul- 
ton,  F.  P.  Burnham,  S.  V.  Shipman,  J.  J.  Eagan,  L.  G.  Hallberg,  Win, 
Holabird,  John  W.  Root,  Henry  Cobb,  L.  D.  Cleveland,  Jean  A.Wierz- 
bienice,  S.  M.  Randolph,  J.  H.  Moore,  Normand  S.  Patton,  F.  R. 
Shrock,  A.  M.  F.  Colton,  Wm.  Longhurst,  Fred.  Ahlschlager,  N.  Cudell, 
W.  M.  Clay,  P.  L.  Wheelock,  Paul  C.  Lautrup,  and  O.  J.  Pierce. 

On  motion  of  J.  J.  Flanders,  a  committee  on  credentials  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  as  follows  :  I.  S.  Hodgsin,  of  St.  Paul  ;  C.  E. 
Illsley,  of  St  Louis  ;  J.  J.  Flanders  nd  Henry  Lord  Gay,  of  Chicago  ; 
E.  H.  Taylor,  of  Des  Moines.  The  convention  then  adjourned  until  3 
P.  M.  A  full  report  of  the  other  sessions  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
issue. 


Nov.  15,  1884.] 
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WATER-SUPPLY  AND  GALVANIZED- 
IRON  PIPES. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  25,  1884. — [To  the 
Editor.]  A  discussion  has  recently  taken  place 
in  this  city  between  the  writer  of  this  note  and 
some  members  of  our  city  council,  regarding  the 
tapping  of  water-mains.  One  of  the  members  of 
our  city  council  is  a  tinsmith.  This  tinsmith  was 
given  the  privilege  of  tapping  the  mains.  He  is 
trying  to  introduce  the  following  method  :  In- 
serting the  corporation  stop  in  the  mains  and 
then  screwing  into  the  stop  galvanized  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  and  continuing  this  pipe  to  the  curb 
line  of  the  street.  The  writer  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  save  the  city  from  future  expense  by 
introducing  the  legitimate  system  of  lead  pipe, — 
even  if  there  were  only  two  feet  of  the  lead  pipe 
used,  these  two  feet  to  connect  with  the  corpora- 
tion stop,  but  beyond  that  distance  anyone  being 
at  liberty  to  use  any  kind  of  pipe.  The  lead  pipe 
is  to  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  ;  if  the 
writer  correctly  understands  the  matter,  lead  pipe 
is  now  used  all  over  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  galvanized  iron 
pipe  is  worse  than  plain  iron  pipe  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  sickness  and  many  deaths  by 
zinc  poisoning.  (See  the  Boston  yonrnal  of 
Chemistry  and  other  papers  treating  on  this 
subject).  Any  information  you  may  give  on  the 
subject  will  be  kindly  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  F.  Hogax. 

[Other  cities  than  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Hogan 
lives  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  electing  men  to 
their  boards  of  alderman  who  seldom  get  their 
ideas  beyond  a  job  for  some  of  their  members. 
If  this  particular  council  had  not  had  a  tinsmith 
on  its  board,  it  would  probably  have  given  its 
hardware  man  a  chance  to  use  plain  iron  pipe,  or 
its  carpenter  the  privilege  of  providing  wooden 
conduits  for  the  water,  or  its  mason  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  miniature  tunnel  of  brick  and 
mortar  for  the  purpose  required.  The  sup- 
position that  most  other  cities,  if  not  all,  require 
the  use  of  lead  pipe,  is  quite  correct.  In  addition 
to  specifying  the  material  which  shall  be  used  in 
Chicago,  it  is  also  provided  that  no  lead  pipe 
shall  be  used  except  such  as  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  "strong,"  and  must  weigh  from  i^  pounds 
per  lineal  foot  for  pipe  half  an  inch  internal 
diameter,  to  eight  pounds,  for  two  inches  internal 
diameter.  It  is  also  provided  that  "all  service 
pipes  leading  from  the  street  mains  to  the  build- 
ing line,  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  laid  in  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  five  feet,  and 
said  pipe  shall  be  laid  in  such  manner  and  be  of 
such  surplus  length  as  to  prevent  breakage  or 
rupture  by  settlement,  and  all  joints  in  said  pipes 
must  be  of  the  kind  termed  'plumber  or  wiped 
joints.'  The  connection  of  pipe  by  the  sc-called 
'cup-joint'  is  Drohibited." 

As  to  the  effect  produced  by  galvanized-iron 
pipes  upon  water  passing  through  them,  there  are 
varying  opinions.  In  the  last  issue  of  this  jour- 
nal there  was  an  editorial  reference  to  some 
recent  investigations  made  by  7 he  Scientific 
American.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  as 
there  is  no  constituent  of  water  which  will  dis- 
solve a  zinc  coating.  It  was  thought  that  par- 
ticles of  the  zinc  coating  might  be  worn  off  by 
attrition,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  stomach  and 
there  dissolved  by  acid  secretions.  Although 
this  danger  might  be  slight,  the  removal  of  the 
particles  of  zinc  would  admit  of  the  corrosion  of 
the  pipes.  The  opinion  of  Wm.  Riplev  Nichols, 
professor  at  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technol- 
ogy, is  valuable.  He  says,  in  describing  the 
method  of  preparing  galvanized  pipes:  "The 
pipes  are  prepared  by  dipping  the  iron,  previously 
well  cleaned  by  means  of  dilute  acid,  into  a  bath 
of  melted  zinc.  The  zinc  adheres  firmly  to  the 
surface  of  the  iron,  and  penetrates  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  that  we  do  not  deal  with  a  simple 
coating,  such  as  we  have  on  tinned  iron,  or  on 
the  various  forms  of  enameled  pipe.  The  idea  is 
that  the  zinc  shall  protect  the  iron  by  virtue  of  a 
galvanic  action  between  the  two  metals,  and  it 
does  protect  the  iron  for  a  time.  When  the 
pipes  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,corrosion 
begins  at  once.     At  first  the  action  is  on  the  zinc 


alone,  provided  the  original  iron  was  free  from 
rust,  and  the  treatment  with  zinc  was  thorough  ; 
but,  after  a  time,  the  zinc  which  remains  will 
cease  to  protect  the  iron,  and  iron  rust  will  begin 
to  form.  As  regards  this  action,  it  is  simply  a 
a  question  of  time.  Water  that  has  passed 
through  zinced  pipes  will  be  found  almost  always, 
if  not  invariably,  to  contain  zinc  compounds, 
either  in  solution  or  in  suspension  ;  the  amount, 
however,  is  generally  very  small.  As  to  the 
effect  of  such  water  on  health  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement, but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
pipes  may  be  safely  used."] 


DR.  RAYMOND  ON  CREMATION. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1884— [To  the 
Editor.] — In  your  issue  of  Nov.  1,  just  received, 
I  am  quoted  as  being  opposed  to  cremation,  and 
to  have  protested  against  it  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  publie  health  association  held 
in  St.  Louis.  I  took  no  part  in  the  special  dis- 
cussion, which  is  by  your  reporter  characterized' 
as  "warm,"  except  to  protest  against  a  state- 
ment which  utterly  condemned  disinfection  and 
fumigation  as  preventive  of  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious disease.  I  am  not  an  opponent  to  cre- 
mation, but,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  it  with 
favor,  believing,  however,  that  to  everyone 
should  be  reserved  the  right  to  have  his  body  dis- 
posed of  by  cremation  or  burial  as  he  may  desire. 
In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  I  do  n't 
believe  there  should  be  any  compulsion  in  the 
matter,  asd,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  cremation  have  no  desire  to 
force  their  views  upon  any  one,  but  rather  to 
mould  and  direct  the  popular  mind. 

Very  truly, 

J.  H.  Raymond. 


the  recuperation  of  his  health.  He  has  quite  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his  late  accident,  in 
which  the  bones  about  his  neck  and  shoulder 
were  seriously  injured,  if  not  broken.  One  of 
the  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the  doctor  was 
the  dedication  of  a  church  in  his  native  town  in 
Massachusetts,  which  was  built  entirely  at  his 
own  and  his  brothers  expense. 


CEMENT  SEWER-PIPE. 

Oskosh,  Oct.  29,  1884.. — [To  the  Editor.]  — 
For  the  information  of  those  who  are  misled 
concerning  cement  sewer-pipe,  I  wish  to  state 
that  such  sewer-pipe  is  being  very  extensively 
manufactured  and  used  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
and  is  preferred  to  vitrified.  First,  for  its  great 
strength  and  durability,  it  being  from  one-third 
to  one  half  stronger,  and  less  liable  to  crush  in 
the  ditch.  Being  solidly  packed,  in  making, 
between  iron  moulds,  it  becomes  impervious  to 
water  or  acids,  and,  if  one  of  these  pipe,  such  as 
made  in  Wisconsin,  is  cemented  tight  at  one  end 
and  filled  with  water,  the  water  will  stay  there 
until  it  evaporates,  which  shows  that  it  does  not 
filter  through.  The  older  this  pipe  gets  the 
harder  and  more  rock-like  it  becomes.  Second, 
this  pipe  is  preferred  to  all  others  on  account  of 
its  shape.  The  larger  sizes  are  egg-shape,  con- 
tracting the  flow  in  a  narrow  channel  at  the 
bottom,  increasing  its  velocity,  keeping  it  dean 
and  at  the  same  time  having  a  large  area  above 
for  a  larger  volume  of  water  when  needed.  It 
also  has  a  flat  base,  which  makes  it  lay  firm  in 
the  ditch,  keeping  it  in  shape,  while  a  round  pipe 
is  more  liable  lo  roll  and  get  out  of  shape,  either 
in  the  filling  or  settling  of  the  ditch.  Cement 
pipe  has  been  used  for  sewers  in  England  and 
various  parts  of  the  old  world  for  over  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  has  proved  indestructible,  either 
by  the  action  of  sewage  or  time,  and  is  still  very 
extensively  used  in  London  and  various  other 
European  cities.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y..  has  over 
fifty  miles  of  cement-pipe  sewers,  laid  from 
twenty  to  forty  years  ago,  and  still  giving  pei  feet 
satisfaction.  Query  :  Whv  is  cement  used  in 
brick  sewers,  and  plastered  all  over  the  interior 
surface  ?  Simply  because-  sewage  will  not  go 
through  it  to  be  filtered  through  the  porous  brick. 
Yours  respectfully, 

C.  B.  Hewitt. 


Mr.  Andrew  Young,  president  of  the  national 
association  of  master  plumbers,  is  in  New 
Orleans,  attending  to  his  duties  as  special  com- 
missioner from  Illinois,  in  charge  of  the  sanitary 
exhibit. 

Dr.  Oscar  C.  De Wolf, commissioner  of  health. 
Chicago,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
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At  Lcndnn,  Eng. — At  the  recent  plumbers' 
congress  held  at  the  health  exhibition  in  London, 
Eng- ,  resolutions  were  adopted  of  the  following 
purport  :  (1)  That  it  is  desirable  that  some 
mode  of  registration  of  plumbers  should  be 
adopted.  (2)  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  should  be  continued,  and 
modified,  if  necessary,  to  suit  the  improved 
course  of  technical  education.  (3)  That  in  the 
event  of  the  establishment  cf  provincial  boards 
of  examiners  of  plumbing  work,  such  boards 
should  be  affiliated  with  a  metropolitan  board, 
should  consist  largely  of  trained  working  plumb- 
ers, and  should  be  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
vincial schools  of  plumbing.  (4)  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  system  of  sealing  or  marking 
lead  and  solder  of  standard  weight  and  quality 
be  revived  by  the  plumbers's  company,  and  that 
'  the  plumbers'  company  should  be  requested  to 
consider  whether  the  materials  used  in  plumbers' 
work  as  substitutes  for  lead  are  suitable,  and 
whether  standards  of  quality  for  such  materials 
could  be  advantageously  fixed  on  and  verified  by 
a  recognized  mark. 

Wm.  Eassie,  C.  E.,  C.  T.  Millis,  of  the  Fins- 
bury  technical  college,  and  J.  W.  Clark,  read 
papers  on  the  technical  instruction  of  plumbers. 
E.  G.  Mawbey,  a  borough  surveyor,  read  a  paper 
on  plumbers'  examinations.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion led  by  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  passing  of  a  resolution  that,  in 
future,  architects  should  not  include  the  plumb- 
ers' work  in  building  contracts.  The  question  of 
apprenticeship  was  treated  by  three  gentlemen. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Davis  read  a  paper  on  the  establish- 
ment of  metropolitan  and  provincial  boards  of 
examiners  of  plumbing  works,  recommending  a 
board  of  plumbers,  with  headquarters  at  the 
plumbing  company's  office,  ivith  sub-committees 
in  provincial  towns. 

At  Washington,  D.  C. — At  the  election  of 
the  master  plumbers'  association  last  month,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  officers  for  the 
current  year  :  E.  J.  Hannan,  president  (re- 
elected )  R.  G.  Campbell,  vice-president  ;  S.  S. 
Shedd.  secretary  (with  power  to  employ  a  clerk)  ; 
E.  S.  Hutchinson,  treasurer  ;  W.  \Y.  Dougherty, 
sergeant-at-arms  (re-elected >. 

At  Chicago.-  The  pending  excitement  over 
election  inteifered  somewhat  with  the  last  meet- 
of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers,  held  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  5.  The  attendance  was  fairly 
good,  however,  and  the  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  President  Bsggot.  The  most  important 
matter  that  came  up  for  consideration  was  a 
strike  of  the  journeymen  plumbers,  who  had 
objected  to  having  their  hours  per  day  reduced  to 
nine,  with  corresponding  pay.  A  delegation  of 
journeymen  were  present,  and  the  arbitration 
committee  held  a  consultation  with  them  in  the 
library  room,  the  following  being  the  committee: 
Messrs.  M.  J.  Corboy.  P.  Xacey.  Wm.  Sims. 
Robert  Griffith,  J.  C.  Clark  and  Frank  Ruh. 
After  consultation  the  committee  reported  that 
the  journeymen  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
nine-hour-a.day  plan,  provided  it  were  put  in 
operation  from  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  15,  instead  o( 
the  dates  previously  fixed  upon.  The  compromise 
was  accepted.  The  journeymen's  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  following  :  JIe-M>.  McAvoy,  Bar- 
row, Brislin.  Rurns  and  Mandable. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hamblin  is  making  a  list  of  appren- 
tices in  the  city,  which  he  proposes  shall  be  a 
complete  record  of  the  boys  from  the  time  they 
started  in  the  business  to  the  present  day.  He 
has  already  about  120  names  on  his  list. 

('1.111c  Bros.  Manufacturing  company  have  pre- 
sented the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association 
I  with  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  valuable 
books,  including  Watt's  complete  chemistry. 
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At  St.  Louis — St.  Louis,  Oct.  25. — [Special] 

— We  had  the  article  in  the  last  issue  of  your 
valuable  paper,  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  the 
manufacturers  and  supply-dealers,  read  before 
our  association  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  21,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  extending  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  THE  SANITARY  NEWS  tor  its  "able 
support  given  the  master  plumbers  of  the  Unittd 
States  in  their  recent  troubles  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  and  dealers  jn  plumbers'  materials  of 
the  city  of  New  York."  It  is  gratifying  to  the 
plumber  an  1  to  the  association  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  that  they  have  some  one  in  the  newspaper 
fraternity  who  espouses  their  cause.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  plumber,  for  the  services  ren- 
dered to  his  customers,  is  paid  less  than  other 
business  men,  and  generally  abused  without  rea- 
son. No  other  business  has  to  contend  with  so 
many  difficulties,  which  persons,  unacquainted 
with  the  business,  cannot  see  or  understand  ;  but 
the  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  plumber  will 
take  rank  with  the  general  business  community, 
and  the  sooner  that  supply-men  protect  the 
plumber  and  give  him  a  reasonable  profit  for 
sellng  their  goods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 
The  supply-dealer,  manufacturer  and  customer 
do  not  appreciate  the  loss  the  plumber  often  sus- 
tains in  imperfect  goods,  or  goods  not  ordered. 
There  are  defective  castings,  springs,  packings 
and  such  like,  which  do  not  show  until  the  much 
abused  plumber  has  had  the  trouble  of  putting 
them  in  place  and  ready  for  use.  Some  years  ago 
the  plumbers  offered  to  a  manufacturer  in  their 
line  of  goods  to  deal  with  him  exclusively,  as  he 
made  a  good  article,  and,  I  might  say,  the  best 
in  his  line,  he  to  allow  them  a  profit  of  about  30 
per  cent,  the  best  discount  being  10  per  cent, 
which  did  not  pay  for  drayage.  His  answer  was 
that  we  might  as  well  ask  him  to  give  his  ar- 
ticles away.  The  result  was  that  it  was  not  very 
long  before  the  goods  were  sold  at  80  per  cent 
diseounr,  and  it  ruined  him.  This  shows  the  ef- 
fect of  non-protection  to  the  trade. 

I  would  also  say  that  our  association  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition  in  membership,  and  is  ap- 
preciated, our  initiation  fee  being  $50. 

The  committee  on  hall  were  directed  to  secure 
a  new  hall  before  the  next  meeting.  John  Killoren 
was  admitted  as  a  member.  An  article  from  the 
Metal  Worker,  one  of  the  organs  of  the  manu- 
facturers, reflecting  on  the  character  of  the 
plu  1. hers  of  St.  Louis,  was  read,  and  excited 
much  discussion.  Messrs.  Graham,  Gallagher 
and  Sheehan  were  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
ply to  the  article.  Mr.  Sheehan  made  a  state- 
ment as  to  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  association. 
He  said  that  thirty-five  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers had  signed  the  Baltimore  resolutions.  The 
treasurer  was  ordered  to  liquidate  the  expenses 
incurred  in  entertainirg  the  executive  committee 
at  their  late  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

Philip  Schmitt, 
Cor.  Sec'y  Association  of  M.  P.,  St.  Louis. 

sanitary  council. 

At  Elizabetktown,  Ky. — The  Kentucky  state 
sanitary  council  held  a  good  meeting  at  Eliza- 
bet  htown  in  October.  The  next  session  will  be 
held  at  Bowling  Green,  in  April,  1885. 


CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

PAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  North  American  Review  for  Novem- 
ber has  a  paper  on  "  Half-time  in  schools,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  which  should  be  read  by 
everyone  interested  in  the  education  of  children. 
He  proposes. both  on  hygienic  and  moral  grounds, 
that  "the  school-masters  and  school-mistresses 
shall  be  engaged  for  a  year's  service,  paid  for  it, 
and  indulged  with  such  vacations  as  fall  to 
doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  and  other  educated 
people.  But,"  he  also  proposes,  "that  each  of 
the  children  shall  go  to  school  just  haif  the  time 
that  the  teachers  spend  there,  alternating  half- 
days,  days,  or  months." 

The  article  of  special  importance  to  sani- 
tarians, in  The  Century  for  November,  is  on 
"  The  principles  and  practice  of  house  drainage," 
by  the  well-known  writer  on  sanitary  subjects, 
Col.   Geo.   E.  Waring,   Jr.      This  gives  special 


attention  to  the  propei;  drainage  of  the  ground 
under  and  around  the  house,  both  in  the  city  aud 
country  places.  Other  papers  will  follow  by  the 
same  writer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  journals  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  those 
which  go  to  the  household,  or  are  devoted  to 
building  and  allied  trades,  are  devoting  much  of 
their  space  to  the  discussion  of  sanitary  questions. 
The  people  are  really  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  means  for  preserving  their  health. 
House  construction  and  plumbing  are  important 
factors. 

LlPPINCOTT's  magazine  presents  some  very  in- 
teresting reading  in  the  numbers  for  October  and 
November.  The  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Su- 
perior are  kindly  treated  by  D.  D.  Banta  in  the 
*  >ctober  number,  and  many  fine  illustrations  are 
given.  The  November  number  contains  one  of 
two  articles  entitled,  "  On  the  French  Broad" 
by  Edmund  Kirke  ;  also  an  article  by  Norman 
Pearson  on   "A  Holiday  in  Scotland." 

Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine  for 
November,  has  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on 
"  Water-supply,"  comprising  papers  read  before 
the  conference  of  the  society  of  arts  on  water- 
supply,  held  at  the  international  health  exhibi- 
tion in  London. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  November  makes  the 
reader  feel  that  its  claim  of  being  "the  best  prac- 
tical art  magazine"  is  made  good.  It  promises, 
for  the  coming  year,  helpful  articles  on  charcoal, 
crayon  and  pen  drawing,  and  illumination  ;  etch- 
ing and  wood  engraving ;  painting  in  oils,  in 
water  colors  and  in  distemper  ;  painting  on  China 
and  faience,  and  on  glass  ;  painting  on  silk,  satin, 
velvet  and  wood  ;  lustra  painting  and  painting 
on  lincrustra  ;  sketching  on  linen;  moulding  in 
wax  and  clay  ;  wood  carving,  etched  and  repousse 
brass  work,  and  amateur  photography.  A 
new  series  of  practical  articles  on  art  needle- 
work, by  Miss  L.  Higgin,  will  appear,  and  a 
series  of  articles  on  home  decorating  and  furnish- 
ing will  be  written  by  Dr.  Christopher  Dresser. 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  magazine  invaluable 
to  every  family  desirous  of  stamping  its  home  and 
surroundings  with  the  impress  of  artistic  knowl- 
edge and  good  taste. 

As  a  source  of  profitable  entertainment  for  the 
family,  no  paper  exceeds  in  in  erest  the  Youth's 
Companion.  Jts  list  of  writers  embraces  the 
best  names  in  periodical  literature,  and  it  is 
evidently  the  aim  of  its  editors  to  secure  not  only 
1  he  best  writers  but  the  best  articles  from  their 
pens.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  for  a  singl  ■  paper 
to  obtain  such  a  succession  of  lively  and  brilliant 
stories  and  illustrated  articles.  While  the  Com- 
panion is  in  the  main  a  story  paper,  the  mental, 
moral  and  religious  training  of  young  people  is  an 
end  kept  steadily  in  view.  Its  articles  on  current 
topics  are  written  by  the  most  qualified  pens,  and 
present,  in  a  clear,  vivid,  direct  way,  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  home  aud  foreign  politics,  and  all 
public  questions.  Its  original  anecdotes  of  public 
men  are  invaluable  in  their  influence  in  stimula- 
ting right  ambition  and  a  higher  purpose  in  life. 
Every  household  needs  the  healthy  amusement 
and  high  moral  training  of  such  a  journal.  It  is 
published  by  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
who   will  send  specimen  copies  upon  application. 

Medical  Record  Visiting  Lists. — Wm. 
Wood  and  Company's  annual  or  perpetual 
visiting  list  is  a  beautifully-printed  book,  care- 
fully and  conveniently  arranged  for  sixty  or  thirty 
patients  a  week.  It  contains  numerous  metrical 
and  thermometrical  tables,  and  other  facts  con- 
veniently arranged  for  reference.  Another  has 
been  published  by  J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  of  St 
Louis,  which  seems  well  arranged  and  contains 
valuable  information. 

index  catalogue,  library  surgeon-gener- 
al's   OFFICE. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  great  work  has  been 
received.  It  covers  subjects  treated  from  "Flac- 
us  "  to  "Hearth."  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
useful  recent  contribution  to  medical  science. 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  the  originator  and  super- 
visor of  the  undertaking,  deserves — and  he  indeed 
receives — the  thanks  of  all  who  study  the  sub- 
ject of  medicine, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE    NATIONAL    MASTER 
PLUMBERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  national  association  of  master 
plumbers  of  the  Unite  1  States  has  been  received. 
It  forms  a  pamphlet  of  186  pages  and  is  very 
neatly  printed  and  bound,  reflecting  credit  on  the 
printing  committee  of  the  national  association. 
The  book  contains  the  officers  and  delegates  of 
the  first  and  second  convention,  the  short-hand 
minutes  of  the  second  convention,  and,  in  an 
appendix,  the  constitution  a..d  by-laws,  and  the 
following  papers  which  were  presented  at  the 
convention  :  "  Protection  to  the  Trade,"  by  J. 
J.  Wade;  "The  Architect  in  his  Relation  to  the 
Plumber,"  by  James  Allison;  "The  Sanitation 
of  Cities,"  by  Alex.  W.  Murray  ;  "  The  Proper 
Education  of  the  Plumber,"  by  James  Tncker  ; 
"  National  Association,"  by  J.  J.  Weaver  ;  "  The 
Purity  of  Metals  as  Pertaining  to  the  Public 
Health";  "The  Unification  of  the  Craft"; 
"  National  Legislation  and  how  it  may  be 
Obtained,"  by  E  J.  Hannan  ;  "  Chicago  Ap- 
prenticeship Question,"  by  J.  J.  Hamblin  ;  "Our 
Relations  to  Wholesale-Dealers";  "The  Rela- 
tions Which  should  Exist  between  the  Master 
and  Journeyman  Plumber,"  by  S.  J.  McGraw  ; 
"  The  Relations  of  Householders  to  Plumbers," 
by  J.  P.  Gallagher  ;  "  The  Gas  Fixture  Trade," 
by  Thomas  Havey. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustee*  upon  the  drain- 
age and  sewerage  of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  111. 
By  Benezette  Williams  and  John  A.  Cole,  August, 
1884.  Chicago  :  It.  R.  Donnelly  and  Sons,  The  Lake- 
side Press,  1864. 

Memorandum  Addressed  to  the  Local  tjthori- 
ties  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Tennessee. 
Issued  by  the  Tennesse  state  board  of  health.    Pam. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Tennessee  state 
board  of  health.  Quarterly  meeting.  Nashville,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1884. 

Statutes  of  Massachusetts  relative  to  the  adult- 
eration of  food  and  drugs  State  board  of  health, 
lunacy  and  charity,  health  department,  1881. 

The  Medical  "bcord  Visiting  List.  Wm.  Wood 
&  Co.;  $1.25  and  f  1 .50— New  York. 

United  States  Consular  Report.  No.  45,  Septem- 
ber 1884,  Washington  :  Government  printing  office, 
1884. 

Courier-Review  Call  Book.  A  physician's  pocket 
reference  book  and  visiting  list  By  E.  M.  Nelson, 
M.  D..  Ph,  D.    J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Conference  of  State  Boards  of 
Health,  held  at  St  Louis,  Oct.  13-15,1884.  Illinois  state 
board  of  health,  Springfield  :  1884. 

Asiatic  Cholera  in  North  America.  Practical 
recommendations  for  its  exclusion  and  prevention 
in  North  America.  By  John  II.  Rauch,  M.  D.,  secre- 
tary Illinois  state  board  of  health,  Springfield  :  1884. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  held  at  Baltimore, 
June  25.  26  and  27,  1884,  with  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing the  Papers  Submitted  by  Associations  and  their 
Delegates.  Chicago:  Brown  &  Ansell,  Printers,  113 
Adams  street.    1884.    Pam.  Pages,  186. 

Forty-Sfcond  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  MassaT 
chusetts  relating  to  the  Registry  and  Return  of 
Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  in  the  Commonwealth, 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1883.  Together  with  the 
repert  relating  to  the  Returns  of  Libels  for  Divorce 
for  the  year  1883.  Prepared  under  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  editorial  re- 
marks by  Prank  Wells,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa,  is  putting  in  water-works. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  is  looking  about  for  water. 

Cobileskill,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  water-works. 

Utrecht  has  a  very  pure  water,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  use  of  tin  service  pipes  coated 
externally  with  lead. 

At  Lake  View,  111.,  the  town  engineer  has 
presented  plans  for  a  new  settling-well  at  the 
water-works. 

The  trout  exhibited  in  the  Pennsylvania  state 
fish  commission  largely  died  because  of  the  im- 
purities in  the  Schuylkill  water  supplied  them. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
Orleans  water  company  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  solution  of  iron,  one  pound  of  which  will 
perfectly  clarify  4,000  gallons  of  Mississippi 
river  water  in  twelve  hours,  at  a  cost  of  25 
cents.     It  is  a  powerful  agent  if  it  will. 

The  water-works  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  were  satis- 
factorily tested  last  month. 

Logan,  Iowa,  has  a  system  of  water-supply, 
wherein  the  water  is  pumped  by  wind  power  into 
a  tank  of  3,500  barrels  capacity. 

Lead  tanks,  reports  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies,  of 
Boston,  which  withstood  sulphuric  acid  perfectly, 
succumbed  to  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Vanne  aqueduct  which  supplies  Paris 
with  water,  is  thirty-seven  miles  long. 

The  new  water-works  of  Antwerp  are  owned 
by  an  English  company. 

AMONG  THE  PLUMBERS. 

President  Andrew  Young  took  a  trip  to  Cairo 
after  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  at 
St.  Louis,  and  Martin  Moylan  went  to  Memphis. 
Both  returned  feeling  much  better  for  the  vaca- 
tions. 

Mr.  John  Sanders  is  recuperating  at  Hot 
Springs.  He  is  much  improved,  and  is  expected 
home  by  Nov.  15. 

D.  S.  Rock  served  his  country  in  the  civil  war 
in  the  Fifty-first  Illinois,  and  Capt.  Andrew 
Young,  T.  C.  Boyd  and  P.  O'Hara,  are  among 
other  plumbers  who  fought  for  the  Union. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  master 
plumbers'  association  just  before  election,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  indorsing  the  nomination  of 
Hon.  J.  J.  Flynn,  for  county  clerk,  in  view  of 
hi>  zealous  and  unselfish  labors  in  the  legislature 
last  winter,  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  plumb- 
ing act.  Thus  the  plumbers'  influence  and  im- 
portance widen. 

TENEMENT    INSPECTION. 

During  the  week  ending  Nov.  8  the  Chicago 
tenement  and  factory  inspectors  reported  that 
they  had  abated  42  nuisances.  They  had  secured 
the  construction  of  10  new  drains,  repaired  13 
drains,  and  secured  repairs  in  1 1  cases  of  plumb- 
ing. Ventilat;on  was  applied  to  33  rooms,  n 
filthy  premises  were  cleaned,  and  13  vaults 
cleaned.  The  department  also  examined  plans 
for  34  new  buildings,  containing  485  rooms  for 
99  families.  It  was  particularly  recommended 
that,  as  the  winter  season  approaches  and  station- 
ary storm-windows  are  being  placed  on  dwelling- 
houses  and  factories,  a  due  regard  shall  be  paid 
to  the  important  subject  of  proper  ventilation. 
Much  sickness  has  been  produced  by  a  failure  to 
ventilate  buildings  properly.  The  storm-windows 
are  generally  made  compact,  with  no  outlet  for 
foul  air  or  inlet  for  refreshing  breezes,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
becomes  fixed  and  fetid.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  chimneys  and 
furnace  flues,  so  that  the  coal-gas  may  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  apartments. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  Chicago  department  of  public  works  has 
advertised  for  sewers  in  the  following  streets  : 
Dearborn  street,  from  Jackson  to  Polk  streets  ; 
Emerald  avenue,  from  Twenty-eighth  to  Thirty- 
first  streets  ;  Twelfth  street,  from  Western 
avenue  to  Ogden  avenue  ;  Ashland  street,  from 
Robey  to  Cypress  streets  ;  Cypress  street,  from 
Ashland  street  southward  225  feet  ;  Myrtle 
street,  from  Ashland  street  northward  325  feet. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  shall  be  done  this 
fall. 

Akron,  O.,  has  long  been  cursed  with  a  nui- 
sance of  the  first  magnitude.  The  bed  of  the 
old  canal,  along  which  the  lamented  Garfield 
plodded  in  his  younger  days,  ran  through  the  city, 
in  what  was  called  Main  street.  There  was  a 
small  amount  of  water  in  the  bed  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  stagnant,  producing  an  offense  to  sight  and 
smell.  Under  the  plans  and  supervision  of  O. 
N.  Gardner,  the  city  engineer,  a  brick  conduit, 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  2,000  feet  long  is  being 
constructed,  which  will  carry  the  water  formerly 
passing  through  the  disused  canal.     This  will  be 


covered  over,  and  the  street  will  be  improved, 
and  will  soon  become  a  very  prominent  street  in 
that  busy  city.  The  contractor's  figure  for 
building  the  conduit  is  $22,000. 

The  city  council  of  St.  Louis  has  refused  a 
suburban  resident  permission  to  build  a  private 
sewer  emptying  into  a  water-course,  and  recom- 
mended that  sewage  from  suburban  residences 
should  be  so  disposed  of  and  purified  on  the 
premises  as  to  prevent  a  nuisance. 

In  a  public  vote  taken  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  the 
motion  to  appropriate  $103,450  for  sewer-age 
was  defeated. 


In  digging  a  sewer  through  a  bed  of  sand  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  hydraulic  shie'd  was  used,  con- 
sisting of  a  circular  steel  plate  eleven  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  seven  feet  in  length,  inclosing  thirty- 
six  staves,  front  and  rear,  every  alternate  stave 
being  hollowed  out  so  as  to  admit  a  ram.  The 
shield  is  driven  forward  by  eighteen  hydraulic 
rams,  the  length  of  thrust  being  twenty-five 
inches.  This  allows  the  laying  of  three  bricks. 
The  sewer  is  constantly  inside  the  shield. 

A  recent  explosion  in  a  sewer  at  Long  Island 
city,  used  almost  entirely  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  as  an  outlet  for  waste  oil,  destroyed 
much  property  and  seriously  wounded  a  passer- 
by. 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

A  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  a  canary  is  reported 
in  the  British  Medical  "Journal.  The  bird  was 
in  a  room  where  two  children  lay  sick  with  the 
disease.  Its  skin  was  bright  scarlet,  its  throat 
apparently  sore,  and  it  finally  died. 

In  Milwaukee,  on  Oct.  20.,  90  cases  of  scar- 
let fever,  and  5  of  diphtheria   were    reported. 

Circular  No.  145,  dated  Aug.  30,  issued  by 
the  treasury  department  at  Washington,  with 
reference  to  the  importation  of  rags,  has  been  so 
modified  as  to  limit  it  to  infected  ports  only. 
All  Mediterranean  ports  are  deemed  infected.  It 
is  further  provided  that  no  old  rags  shall  be 
landed  at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  except 
on  a  certificate  of  the  United  States  consular 
officer  at  the  point  of  departure  that  such  rags 
were  not  gathered  or  baled  at  or  shipped  from 
any  infected  place  or  contiguous  region. 

Diphtheria  was  reported  at  forty  places  in 
Michigan  in  October  ;  scarlet  fever  at  nineteen 
places. 

Yellow  fever  prevails  in  Caracas. 

The  port  of  Marseilles  was  declared  free  from 
cholera  on  Nov.  4. 

A  child  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last  week  from 
narcotism,  superinduced  by  doses  of  Bull's  cough 
syrup. 

Dr.  John  C.  Peters,  of  New  York,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  peculiar  germs  and  filth  are  the 
same  causes  which  produce  cholera  in  India,  yel- 
low fever  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  typhoid  fever 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  Italian  bark  Marte,  from  Cette,  France, 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  3,  with  a  cargo  of 
terra  alba.  In  view  of  the  character  of  the  cargo 
the  health  authorities  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  detain  the  vessel. 

CREMATION. 

The  Italian  government  has  ordered  the  build- 
ing of  a  crematory,  on  the  Gordne-Guzzi  system, 
for  the  cholera  hospital  at  Varignano. 

A  crematory  is  planned  by  a  Dayton,  O., 
architect,  and  will  probably  be  erected  there 
soon. 

It  is  proposed  as  a  measure  of  economy  to 
burn  the  dead  paupers  of  Brooklyn,  instead  of,  as 
is  at  present  the  practice,  burying  them  in  two- 
dollar  soap-boxes.  However  admirable  this 
scheme  might  be,  practicable  men  will  see  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  carry  it  out,  since  it  would  pre- 
vent the  Brooklyn  politicians  from  making  their 
usual  percentage  on  each  coffin.  — Medical  Record. 

The  first  instance  of  the  cremation  of  a  priest 
in  Italy  occurred  the  other  day  in  Milan.  The 
Rev.  Don  Giovanni  Sarterir  had  left  instructions 
by  his  will  that  his  body  be  burned,  and  had  dis- 


posed that  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  his 
wishes  the  heirs  should  forfeit  the  inheritance. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known  the  eleven  priests 
who  had  been  retained  to  perform  the  funeral 
service  returned  their  fees,  and  the  priest's  re- 
mains were  committed  to  the  flames  unaccom- 
panied by  any  Christian  rite. — London  Daily 
News. 

GAS    NOTES. 

A  new  gas  company  wants  a  charter  granted 
them  by  the  city  council  of  Des  Moines.  They 
offer  to  furnish  gas  for  illuminating,  heating  and 
cooking  at  $  1.50  per  thousand  and  $1.25  to  the 
city,  lamps  to  cost  $25  per  annum  for  each. 
Davenport  has  paid  $36  per  year  per  gas  lamp, 
and  now  that  the  contract  has  expired  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10  per  lamp  is  offered,  but  the  city  will 
advertise  for  bids  from  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
panies. Cedar  Rapids  pays  $30,  Clinton  $24  Du- 
buque $25,  Council  Bluffs  $30  and  Burlington  $25 
per  year. 

Two  laborers  were  overcome  by  escaping  gas 
while  repairing  a  leak  on  West  Twelfth  street, 
Chicago.   They  were  discovered  and  resuscitated. 

In  Lake  View,  111.,  the  Suburban  gas  com- 
pany offered  to  lay  pipes  and  supply  the  town  at 
$1,50  per  thousand  feet  for  five  years. 

A  purifier  at  the  Milwaukee  gas-works 
exploded  Oct.  31.  The  loss  to  the  company 
by  the  explosion  and  escaping  of  gas  was  $15,0:0. 

On  Dec.  1,  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  gas-light  com- 
pany will  reduce  the  price  to  $2.00  per  thousand, 
with  a  discount  of  15  per  cent  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. 

A  GAS  explosion  in  Montreal  destroyed  the 
house.  The  accident  occurred  by  gas  escaping 
from  a  hole  in  the  pipe  one  inch  in  diameter, 
below  the  meter,  thought  to  have  been  left  by 
plumbers  who  had  been  repairing  in  the  house 
the  previous  day. 

SANITARY    WORK. 

Drs.  Finkler  and  Prior,  of  the  university  of 
Bonn,  have  forced  Koch  to  recognize  their  claim 
for  an  equal  share  of  the  honor  of  the  discoveries 
associated  with  his  name. 

Julius  Wise,  M.  D.,  of  806  Olive  street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  proposes  to  publish  during  the  coming 
year  an  encyclopedia  of  medical  wit,  humor  and 
curiosities  of  medicine.  Contributions  are  solic- 
ited. 

The  New  York  state  board  of  health  is  about 
to  undertake  a  collective  investigation  as  to  when 
a  patient  convalescent  from  an  infectious  disease 
ceases  to  be  capable  of  conveying  the  infection. 

The  English  health  exposition  closed  Oct.  31, 
having  furnished  amusement,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
instruction  to  4,167,681  persons. 

Dr.  O.W.Wight,  health  officer  of  Detroit,  has 
been  visiting  his  friends  in  Milwaukee,  his  former 
place  of  residence.  A  reporter  says:  "His 
presence  during  these  heated  political  times  re- 
calls the  part  which  he  took  in  state  and  local  pol- 
itics while  he  lived  here.  He  engineered  the 
schemes  of  the  democrats  which  resulted  in  the 
only  victory  which  they  gained  in  this  state  sev- 
eral years  ago." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Dunwoody  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  national  board  of  health,  vice 
Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  resigned. 

The  tenement  house  inspection,  under  the 
New  York  state  commission,  does  not  progress 
very  satisfactorily.  A  conference  recently  calltd 
decided  that  unless  some  change  was  made  in  the 
plan  of  the  commission,  the  aim  desired  would 
not  be  attained.  It  was  stated  that  the  trouble 
was  that  so  much  irrelevant  testimony  was  being 
taken  on  unimportant  subjects. 

An  entire  family  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  were 
poisoned,    it    is    supposed,    by    eating    bologna 

sausage. 

A  new  society  has  been  formed  in  New  York, 
the  intention  of  which  is  to  keep  a  general  super- 
vision over  food  products,  and  to  prosecute  all 
perpetrating  adulterations. 
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The  New  York  Herald  has  discovered  that  the 
great  sewer  ditch,  supposed  to  drain  Newark's 
sewage  away  t<>  the  billowy  sea,  was  built  only 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  ducks  to  the  marshes. 

The  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  rags 
has  been  continued  until  Dec.  i. 

L.  V.  Andrews,  of  Ues  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  sanitary  commissioner  for  Iowa 
for  the  great  exposition  at  New  Orleans. 

ADULTERATION. 

An  alderman  in  Liverpool,  Eng. ,  happens  also 
to  be  a  dealer  in  groceries.  His  being  an  alder- 
man did  not  prevent  his  selling  butterine  for 
good  butter,  and  being  fined  for  the  offense.  It 
is  not  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  butterine  under  its 
proper  name  in  Liverpool,  but  it  is  one  to  sell  it 
under  any  other  name. 

HEATING  AND  LIGHTING. 

Massillon,  O.,  is  considering  the  adoption  of 
the  electric  light. 

miscellaneous  notes. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad 
company  will  run  last  daily  trains  between  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public.  They  will  constitute  what 
will  be  known  as  the  "  Fast  owl  express,"  and 
will  be  elegantly  equipped  with  Pullman  sleepers, 
reclining-chair  cars  (seats  free)  and  first-class 
coaches.      Details  as  to  time  are  given  elsewhere. 

The  national  wrought-iron  pipe  pool  was  dis- 
solved Oct.  23. 

A  company  in  New  York  supplies  cold 
through  pipes,  in  the  same  manner  as  steam  is 
distributed. 

engineering  news. 

A  paper  read  by  M.  Haton  de  la  Goupilliere 
before  the  Societe  d' Encouragement  upon  the 
system  of  sinking  shafts  in  watery  soils  and  quick- 
sands, invented  by  Herr  Poetsch,  by  means  of 
hollow  iron  tubes  with  cutting  sabots  in  a  circ.e 
round  a  well,  is  entitled  to  notice.  Within  these 
are  placed  other  smaller  tubes,  pierced  with 
holes;  and  through  them  a  refrigerating  liquid  is 
forced  in  a  continuous  current  until  the  soil  all 
around  is  completely  frozen,  and  thus  the  intru- 
sion of  the  sand  and  water  is  prevented  so  as  to 
allow  the  sinking  of  the  main  shaft.  The  plan 
has  been  adopted  with  great  success  by  Messrs. 
Siemens  at  their  colliery  of  Schenkendcrf,  in 
Prussia,  where  the  vein  of  brown  coal  is  overlaid 
by  a  quicksand,  making  it  very  difficult  to  get  at, 
for  the  shaft  could  not  resist  the  enormous  press- 
ure of  the  water.  By  applying  Herr  Poetsch's 
system,  however,  a  great  wall  of  ice  was  gradually 
formed  around  the  shaft,  causing  such  a  low  tem- 
perature that  the  masses  of  sand  before  they  ar- 
rived at  the  surface,  had  to  be  thawed  again. 
The  quicksand  was  completely  subdued,  and  a 
very  promising  colliery  developed  in  consequence. 


QUEEN  ANNE  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  recent  writer  offers  a  few  reflections  on  the 
caprices  developed  by  the  mania  for  Queen 
Anne  houses.  He  says:  The  thing  is  all  wrong, 
and  on  wrong  principles.  The  Queen  Anne 
architects  indulged  in  no  such  freaks  as  we  see 
now  exhibited,  and  simply  because  such  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
brick.  Brick  is  a  simple,  honest,  plain  material, 
with  a  good  color  and  hard,  smooth  surface — 
that  is  all.  Whatever  style  can  display  these 
qualities  best  is  the  Queen  Anne  style  and  no 
other.  The  result  of  the  modern  caprices  will 
be  seen  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  when  cer- 
tainly decay  will  have  disintegrated  or  destroyed 
the  whole,  or  when  the  owner's  heart  will  have 
sickened  of  the  frequent  repairs  and  restorations. 
The  old  Queen  Anne  houses  produced  effect  by 
the  beautiful  color  and  surface,  the  bricks  being 
laid  almost  touching,  the  thinnest  wash  of  mor- 
tar between.  The  result  is  that  no  rain  or 
damp  ever  gets  between.  The  modern  system  of 
building  is  opposed  to  this,  thick  layers  of  mor- 
tar being  interposed,  with  the  certain  result  that 
all  the  elaborate  gables,  etc.,  soon  begin  to  sepa- 
rate.     Bricks    put    together    in  elaborate  forms 


have  no  strength,  no  more  than  stones  laid  on 
earth,  but  displayed  in  surface  become  as  firm 
and  smooth  as  a  billiard  table.  Even  mold- 
ings should  be  raised  in  the  faintest  degree,  and 
the  less  they  are  the  richer  the  effect. 


PLUMBING  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  New  York  trade  schools,  instruction  in 
plumbing  will  be  given  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings,  from  7:15  to  9:45  o'clock, 
commencing  on  Oct.  29,  and  ending  on  April  3. 
The  instruction  will  be  practical  and  scientific. 
The  practical  instruction  will  include  dressing 
pipe,  making  lead  joints,  wiped  joints,  sand 
bends,  lead  safes  etc.  The  scientific  instruc- 
tion will  be  upon  the  proper  arrangement  of  ser- 
vice and  water  pipes,  and  upon  drainage  and  ven- 
tilation. The  workshop  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
appliances  of  a  first-class  shop.  Terms:  Four 
dollars  per  month,  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  full 
course.  This  class  is  reserved  for  young  men 
between  17  and  21  years  of  age. 


BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

IN    CHICAGO. 

H.  M.  Kinsley,  the  Washington  street  caterer, 
will  erect  a  five-story  brick  building  on  Adams 
street  opposite  the  post-office,  next  spring.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

Architect  Robert  Rae,  of  Chicago,  has  planned 
and  let  contracts  for  the  following  buildings  for 
Mrs.  Barbara  Titus  :  A  block  of  brick  dwel- 
lings at  Nos.  355  to  359  Vernon  avenue,  to  cost 
$35,000;  a  block  of  dwellings  at  Nos.  in  to  117 
Rhodes  avenue,  to  cost  $26,000  ;  a  block  of 
dwellings  at  Nos.  120  to  126  Thirty-third  street, 
to  cost  $36,000  ;  a  block  of  dwellings  at  Nos.  527 
and  529  West  Harrison  street,  to  cost  $25,000  ; 
another  block  at  970  and  972  West  Jackson 
street,  which  will  cost  $22,000  and  a  residence 
at  No.  155  Laflin  street,  to  cost  $8,000. 

M.  W.  Ryan,  Cook  county  clerk,  is  to  build  a 
three-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Throop  and 
West  Van  Buren  streets,  to  be  50x70  feet, 
pressed  brick  and  brown  stone  trimmings,  to  cost 
$17,000. 

Architect  Gregory  Vigeant  is  building  two 
houses  for  himself  on  Bellevue  Place,  to  cost 
$15,000. 

In  Chicago,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  will  have  a  fine 
residence  after  plans  by  S.  M.  Randolph.  It 
will  be  built  on  Prairie  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth 
street. 

Architects  Wilson  and  Moody  have  made  plans 
for  three  residences  for  Andrew  Jacks,  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  at  Nos.  513  to  517 
Dearborn  avenue. 

Architect  L.  G.  Hallberg  has  furnished  plans 
for  a  six-story  furniture  warehouse  for  F.  L. 
Fames,  50  x  100  feet  in  size,  on  Wabash  avenue, 
near  Harrison  street.  He  has  also  prepared 
plans  for  a  block  of  three  houses  to  be  erected 
by  Kussel  Brothers,  on  the  corner  of  Wells  and 
Menominee  streets,  at  an  expen  e  of  $17,500. 

A  portion  of  the  east  half  of  the  open  board 
of  trade  lot  will  be  devoted  to  the  historic 
"gamblers'  alley,"  but  Mr.  Heffron  will  erect  a 
building  which  will  be  creditable  to  the  sur- 
roundings. 

elsewhere. 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  S.  N.  Wilson  is  remodeling  a 
partially-burned  building  on  Market  street  into 
three  nice  store-rooms. 

A  jail  is  being  constructed  at  Milan,  Mich. 

The  Flint,  Mich.,  gas-works  are  making 
$30,000  worth  of  improvements. 

In  Columbia,  Tenn.,  a  jail,  a  cotton  factory 
and  sixteen  dwellings  are  being  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $202,500. 

Gas-works  will  be  shortly  erected  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala. 

The  new  court-house  at  Galesburg,  111.,  will 
cost  $1 19,000. 


The  bids  for  stone  for  the  government  build- 
ing at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  have  been  rejected. 

In  Berlin,  the  use  of  cast-iron  columns  for 
main  supports  has  been  very  greatly  restricted. 
It  is  claimed  that,  during  fires,  the  hot-iron 
columns  are  cracked  by  the  cold  water  playing 
upon  them,  rendering  the  collapse  of  the  build- 
ing probable. 

CHICAGO  BUILDING  PERMITS. 

(156   W.  Twelfth  st  ,  3-story  dwelling,  21x58  $0,000:  D. 

Byrne. 
41    Granger  at.,  8-story  dwelling.  22x71,  $9,000;  owner, 

Mrs.  Mary  Radish;  architects,  Furst  &  Rudolph; 

builders,  Bodmer  Bros. 
517    to  519  Congress  St.,   3  2-story  dwellings,  50x60, 

$10,000:    owner,    J.    Pom«roy;    architect,    Wm. 

Thomas;  builder,  P.  11.  Hayes. 
289  Bissell  st.,  2-story  dwelling,  22x54,  $5,000;  owner, 

E.  A.  Grimm:  architects,  Schaub  &  Berlin;  build- 
ers. Eich  &  Ott. 
155  W.  Twelfth  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwellings,  •.,„>x 

66,  $5,000:  owners,  Goldberg  &  Kaliseh;  architect, 

August  Boessler. 

3115  Indiana  ave.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x74, 

$7,000;  owner,  Mr.  Harvey;  architect,  W.C.  Boot; 

builder,  T.  M.  Lachlan. 
429  to  431  La  Salle  st .  church,  00x00,  S5.000:  owner, 

C.  S.  Waller;  architects,  J.  M.  Van  Osdel  &  Co. 
2214  Dearborn  st..  2-story  dwelling,  22x60,  $7,000;  M. 

Hogan. 

186  to  188  Orchard  st  ,  3-story  flats,  44x77:  owner, 
Ulick  Busch;  architect,  O.  H.  Matz;  builder,  Leo. 
Kabell. 

387  Ontario  St.,  2-story  dwelling,  30x65,  $15,000;  own- 
er, Edwin  F.  Getchell;  architects.  Burling  and 
Whitehouse;  builders,  Angus  and  Gindele. 

2920  Indiana  ave.,  2-story  dwelling,  27x70,  $8,000; 
owner.  Dr.  D.  A.  K.  Steel;  architect,  G.  H.  Ed- 
brook;  builder,  A.  B.  Cook. 

148  S.  Port  ave.,  2-story  store  and  flats,  25x83,  $6,000; 
owner,  Theo.  Schoenheit;  architect,  M.  Sterine; 
builder,  W.  Praller. 

57  to  59  N.  Ashland  av.,  2-story  flats,  41x55,  $8,000; 

owner,    H.  L.   Borden;  architect,    C.    S.    Stiles; 

builder,  Holberg.  Johnson  &  Co. 
129  Nineteenth  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwelling,  25x75; 

$7,600;     owner,      F.     Hruby;     architect,    P.   W. 

Buehl. 
Huron  near  Kingsberry  st.,  4-story  factory,  100x60, 

$15,00:  owner,  A.  Richter;  architect,  Z    Z    Zar- 

bell;  builders,  J.  Pratt  &  Co. 

228  to  230  S.  Paulina  st  ,  3  2-storv  dwellings.  50x43; 
$6,000;  owner,  S.  H.  Emery;  builder, Wm.  Illett. 

Chicago  av.  and  Wells  st.,  4  story  stores  and  flats, 
30x80,  $45,000;  owners,  W.  S.  Johnston  estate, 
architects,  Cobb  and  Frost;  builders,  Angus  and 
Gindele. 

962  to  964  W.  Monroe  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  48x52, 
$7,000;  owner,  C.  J.  Kavanagh;  architect.  D.  E. 
Greene;  builder,  Wm.H.  Hancox. 

207  N.  May  st.,  3-story  dwelling  21x76,  $6,000,  owner, 
Jno.  Nelson:  architect,  P.  N.  Anderson;  builders, 
Lund  and  Gilbert. 

3255  to  3259  Vernon  av.,  3  2-story  dwellings,  16x50, 
$13,500;  owner,  Mrs.  Barbara  Titus:  architect, 
Robert  Rae;  builders,  Geo.  Lehmann  &  Co. 

3300  to  3308  Rhodes  ave.,  6  2-story  dwellings,  16x50, 
126,000;  owner,  Mrs.  Barbara  Titus:  architect, 
Robert  Rae;  builder,  Geo    Lehmann  &  Co. 

Ill  to  117  and  120  to  126  Thirty  third  St.,  8  2-story 
dwellings,  16x50,  $36,000;  owner,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Titus;  architect,  Bobert  Rae;  builders,  Geo. 
Lehmann  &  Co. 

626  to  630  and  656  to  660  W.  Harrison  st.,  6  2-story 
dwellings,  16x60;  $25,000;  owner,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Titus;  architect.  Robert  Rae;  builders.  Geo.  Leh- 
mann &  Co. 

527  to  529  and  970  to  972  W.  Jackson  st.,  5  2-story 
dwellings,  16x50,  $22,000:  owner.  Mis.  Barbara 
Titus; architect,  Robert  Rae;  builders,  Geo.  Leh- 
mann &  Co. 

153  to  155  Laflin  St.,  2  2-story  dwellings,  16x50,  $8,- 
000;  owner.  Mrs.  Barbara  Titus;  architect,  Rob- 
ert Rae;  builders,  Geo.  Lehmann  &  Co. 

477  E  26th-st.,  3-story  stores  and  flats,  22x73:  $6,000; 
owner,  Peter  Kipley;  architect,  Jno.  Ackermann; 
builder,  Goodrich  Bros. 

125  Van  Buren-st.,  7-story  store  and  office  building, 
23x94,  $28,000;  owner,  0.  L.  Jenks;  architect,  Cass 
Chapman;  builder,  B.  Callen. 

183  to  187  X.  Morgan-st.,  3  3-story  dwellings,  72x50, 
$12,000;  owner,  C.  W.  Boynton;  architect,  H.  M. 
Hansen:  builder,  C.  M.  Warren. 

300  to  304  Wabash-av..  2  additional  stories,  80x160, 

$6,000;    owner,    W.    A.    Giles;   architect,    F.    R. 

Schrock;  builders,  Barney  and  Rodatz. 
80    to  84  Eda-st.,  5  5-story  dwellings,  70x50,  $10,000; 

owner,  W.  W.  Phelps:  architect,  W.  A.    Furber; 

builders,  Angus  and  Gindele. 

285  to  2*9  Fremont  st.,  3  3-story  flats,  66x52,  $9,500; 
C.  F.  Rakebrand. 

222  to  226  Van  Buren-st.,  1  freight  house,  75x180; 
$45,000;  American  Express  Co. 
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Current  Topics. 

The  largest  exhibition  of  articles  designed  to  p 
the  public  health,  which  the  world  has  ever  seeny" 
cently  closed  in  London.  This  was  the  international  health 
exhibition  which  closed  on  October  30,  having  been  open  to 
the  public  for  the  long  period  of  six  months.  I 
it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  very  large 
4,250,000  people.  As  is  usually  the  case,  in  London 
the  greater  portion  of  the  visitors  were  from  London  itself. 
and  very  many  of  them  represented  duplicate  visits  to  a 
cheap  and  popular  place  of  amusement.  But  there  were 
large  excursions  from  country  places,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  Americans  were  drawn,  while  in  London,  to  this 
unique  exhibition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  visitors  were  drawn  to  the  exhibi- 
tion for  the  express  purpose  of  being  enlightened  on  the 
subject  of  sanitary  science;  but,  incidentally,  every  visitor 
gained,  perhaps  unconsciously,  some  new  idea  concerning 
the  subject,  and  the  sum  total  of  advancement  must  be  very 
large. 

While  on  the  subject  of  exhibitions,  The  Sanitary  News 
desires  to  call  the  attention  of  architects  and  builders  of 
proposed  houses,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  the  per- 
manent building  and  improvement  exchange  located  in  this 
city.  It  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  a  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  exhibit  of  sanitary  and  other  building 
improvements.  There  can  be  no  easier  way  for  an  archi- 
tect and  his  client  to  see  the  latest  and  most  approved 
building  devices  than  to  spend  a  few  houis  in  looking  over 
the  display  in  the  exchange.  One  can  see  in  a  short  time 
what  would  take  a  week  to  sort  out  among  the  various 
dealers  in  the  city.  The  exhibition  is  controlled  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lord  Gay,  an  architect  of  repute,  and  is  open  to  the 
public  without  charge,  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and 
Washington  street. 
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of  reproducing  them. .  The  plantiff  testified  that  the  value 
of  the  plans  to  him  for  immediate  use  was  $  170,  the  amount 
j^5T"fe<the  plans  being  $50,  and  the  damage  resulting  from 
the  cre%yNyhile   waiting    for  duplicate    copies    to   be  made 
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as  $i2oT^Yhe   court  held   that  the  damage  was  the  value 

|4f  t$8llMans  at  tne  tmie  they  were  lost  ;  that  in  determining 

this  tinae»j«ihis  valine _thjfc  ordinary  purposes  for  which  they  were  used 

ken  into  account,  and  the  fact,  also,  that  they 
ed  for  immediate  use,  and  that  in  supplying 
new  plans,  the  plaintiff  would  not  only  be  put  t  j  the  expense 
of  reproducing  them,  but  would  be  obliged  to  postpone  the 
use  of  them  until  new  ones  could  be  obtained.  Judge 
Knowlton  assessed  the  damages  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum 
of  $133,12. 


The  influence  of  occasional  association,  and  of  eating 
and  drinking  together,  always  makes  men  in  the  same  line 
of  professional  study,  or  business,  feel  more  kindly  toward 
their  calling  and  each  other.  The  recent  association  of 
western  architects  formed  in  this  city  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  There  were,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
prominent  members  of  the  profession  present  at  the  con- 
vention and  banquet,  and  each  one  feels  that  the  progress 
of  the  art  will  be  more  rapid  now  than  heretofore.  It  is 
only  by  combined  action  in  one  direction  that  any  improve- 
ment will  be  most  rapid  and  effectual. 


A  case  interesting  to  architects  has  just  been  decided  in 
the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massacheusetts.  The  action 
was  taken  by  Mr.  John  L.  Mather,  to  recover  from  the 
American  express  company  for  the  loss  of  a  package  con- 
taining a  part  of  a  set  cf  plans  for  a  house  in  being  trans- 
ported from  Boston  to  Northampton.  The  defendant 
objected  to  evidence  of  value  of  the  plans  beyond  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  for  procuring  new  ones  ;  the 
court  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  might  show  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  immediate  use,  and  that  new  ones  could  not  be 
obtained  without  considerable  delay,  and  that,  because  of 
necessary  loss  of  them,   they  were  woith  more  than  the  cost 


Mention  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary 
News  of  the  proposed  sanitary  exhibit  at  the  industrial  and 
cotton  exhibition  at  New  Orleans  this  winter.  As  it  is  to  be 
managed,  it  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  forward  sani- 
tary knowledge  as  well  as  to  introduce  customers  to  a  line 
of  sanitary  goods.  Competent  and  practical  gentlemen, 
versed  in  the  application  and  uses  of  the  exhibits  will  see 
that  impartial  justice  is  afforded  each  and  every  exhibitor. 
General  in  formation  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Andrew  Young 
of  this  city,  who  represents  Illinois  as  special  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  look  after  sanitary  exhibits,  who 
is  already  in  attendance,  and  doing  all  he  can  to  further  the 
interests  of  this  great  department  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
world's  progress.  He  may  be  addressed  at  New  Orleans 
for  any  information  desired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  in- 
terest will  be  taken  in  this  matter  which  it  deserves.  If  any 
are  disposed  to  look  upon  their  co-operation  as  a  waste  of 
time,  they  must  realize,  on  second  thought,  that  it  will  be 
to  their  personal  advantage  to  be  represented  there. 


The  mortality  among  children  in  large  cities  is  often 
commented  on  as  being  of  a  very  grave  character.  It  is  a 
fact,  substantiated  by  vital  statistics  reports,  that  the  ordi- 
nary diseases  of  childhood  kill  many  more  children  than 
the  more  violent  diseases.  Take,  for  instance,  measles  and 
whooping-cough,  diseases,  through  which,  with  ordinary 
care,  children  should  come  with  safety,  and  it  is  discovered 
by  glancing  at  the  registar-general's  return  of  deaths  of 
children  in  London,  that  they  cause  more  deaths  than 
fevers,  small-pox,  and  other  malignant  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. One  of  the  causes  for  this  has,  queerly  enough,  es- 
caped attention.  Generally  speaking,  the  enormity  of  an 
infant  mortality,  is  attributed  to  unsanitary  surroundings, 
poor  milk,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  infanticide  is  as  great  a 
factor  as  any  other.  People  think  they  have  too  man 
children.  A  sense  of  poverty  dulls  the  edge  of  affection. 
A  sick  child,  with  a  mild  disease,  is  neglected  and  dies, 
often,  with  the  desire  and  co-operation  of  the  mother. 
With  small-pox,  the  public  health  department  forces  the 
saving  care  on  the  child,  which  it  would  not  ordinarily  re- 
ceive. Infanticide  is  a  crime  just  as  reprehensible  when 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  child  makes  it  easily  pos- 
sible, as  when  the  victim  is  choked  or  smothered.  The 
latter  means  of  infanticide  is  not  neglected,  however.  In 
ten  years,  in  London  alone,  over  six  thousand  children 
under  one  year  of  age  have  been  suffocated. 
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THE  inhabitants  of  Hull,  Fngland,  must  be  afflicted  with 
an  aggravated  Chicago  stock  -  yards  odor,  during  most 
of  the  year.  Forty-three  thousand  privies  are  emptied 
once  a  week,  but,  as  a  sort  of  palliation,  disinfectants  are 
distributed  in  the  autumn  months  during  the  collection. 
The  Sanitary  World  says:  "The  muck-gatherer  was  once 
an  important  personage  in  the  annals  of  Hull.  His  cart, 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  donkey,  might  be  seen  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  collecting  night  soil,  etc.,  all  over  the 
town,  but  the  night  soil  is  now  collected  in  properly-con- 
structed carts,  provided  by  the  corporation,  and  is  removed 
daily  outside  the  borough.  The  old  muck-gatherer  con-" 
veyed  it  to  his  private  yard,  sometimes  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  population,  where  it  remained  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce until  he  could  find  a  purchaser.  Upwards  of  four 
hundred  people  were  engaged  in  this  industry."  This  isn't 
very  much  worse,  perhaps,  than  the  heaping  up  of  the 
manurial  refuse  of  the  Chicago  stock-yards  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  city. 


In   another  column  will  be   found  a  communication  from 
a  Michigan     physician,   on  a  subject   to   the    discussion  of 
which  it  was  not  intended  to  give  any  more   space  at  pres- 
ent, and  this  communication  had  been  filed  away  since  its 
receipt.     The  correspondent  is  aggrieved  because  his  pro- 
fession has  been  somewhat    pointedly  criticized,  but  the 
statements  made    in  The  Sanitary    News   have    been  pur- 
posely, or  inadvertently,  misunderstood,  as  this  journal  has 
never  said  anything  derogatory  to  the  character  and  aims  of 
those    noble  men  in   the  medical  profession— and  there  are 
many  of  them — who   are  inspired   by    higher    motives  than 
those  of  personal    gain,   and  who  are    doing  very   much  to 
advance  sanitary  science.     The  idea  is   not  to  be  conveyed 
that  the  physician  is  expected  to  devote  his  life  and  energies 
his  skill  and  his  thought,  gratuitously,  to  alleviating  the  suffer, 
ings  of  his  fellow-man,  or  preventing  diseases  that  might  have 
been  warded  off, — that  he  has  no  right  to  accumulate  wealth. 
On  the    other  hand,  he  has  the  same  right  to  make    money 
that  any  other  man  has.     The  point  sought  to  be  made  was 
that  there  is    a  legitimate  and  honorable  way  of  doing  this. 
The  writer  has  knowledge    of  many  instances  in    which  he 
is  as  certain   as  one  can  be  of  another's   motives,   deduced 
from  a    course  of  action,  that  the   physician  was  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  patients'  recovery,  even  if  he  did  not  feel 
that    the  latters'    continued    sickness    was  his  gain.     Very 
much  might    be  said  of  the  indifference    which  many  physi- 
cians show  as    to  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  their  patients. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  a   feeling  of  self  protec  ion   in  trade, 
or  to  ignorance  of  the    fact  that  diseases  haves  causes  often 
preventable,  the  physician  is  not  above  criticism — and   the 
best  men  in  the  profession  are  as  anxious  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  this  direction  as  the  editor  of  The  Sanitary  News. 
But  deductions  need  not  to  be  made  Irom  actions  alone.  A 
"physician'  — and   his  "place  of  business"  is  in  a  Michigan 
town — said  to   an  agent  of  this  journal,   when  solicited    for 
his  subscription  :   "1  would  be  a  fool  to  support  your  paper, 
and  thus  help  to  cut  my  own  throat  !"     Does  such  a  "phys- 
ician" stand  on    any  higher    plane    than    the  plumber   who 
replied  to  a  similiar  solicitation,  as  published  in  the  second 
issue   of  this  journal  :     "No,    I   don't    want    yer  paper.     I 
never  read.     What    should   I   for?     I  know  all  there  is  to 
know  in  the  business  now." 


These  comments    were  really   prompted  by   a   paper  on 
"The   Trade-Aspect  of  Medicine",  by  Albert  L.  Gihon,  A. 
M  ,  M.  D.,  medical  director  of  the  Uuited  States  navy,  and 
ex-president    of  the    American    public    health    association, 
which  was  read  before   the  academy  of  medicine,  and  pub- 
lished in    the  Philadelphia   Medical  Times  of  Nov.    15,   just 
received.    It  is  an  excellent  paper,  and  so  apt  in  the  present 
discussion,  that    it  ought  to   be  published    here  in  full ;  but 
a  few  extracts  only  can  be  given,  and   they  are  respectfully 
commended  to  our  correspondent  and  others  who  have  de- 
luded themselves   into  the  belief  that  they  belong  to  a  pro- 
fession which  must  not  be  criticized.   Dr.  Gihon  asks  :     Are 
there   in  our  ranks    ninety  thousand  strong,   mechanic    sur- 
geons, men    mid-wives,  and  tradesmen  doctors?    and,  if  so, 
have    they  a    right  to    the   honors    and    consideration    that 
pertain  to   the   older    members  of   the   profession  of  medi- 
cine ?"     The  doctor  is  evidently    not  confining  his  inquiries 
to  the   so-called    "quack."     "Little   recks  he  (  "the  trades- 
men   doctor",  the  "army-interloper,")  that  the  half  starved 
widow  pays   with  her  blood  for  his  questionable  advice  and 
more     than    useless    dose,"   Dr.  Gihon    continues.       "The 
mantel  of  charity  that  would  shield  her  and  her   puny  chil- 
dren might  envelop  some   parsimonious   invald  who  could 
afford  to  pay.     But    charity  is  not    the  weightiest    obstacle 
to    success  in  medical  trade.     That   may  thin  the  crop,  but 
as  nothing  in  comparison    with  the  blight  called   sanitary 
reform,  which     even    medical     men    are    fomenting.     The 
tradesman's  soul  is  sore  as  he  sees  the  thistles   on  which  he 
has  fed   uprooted   from    the    fields    where  he  has  browsed. 
You  will  not  find  him  at  hygienic  congresses,  nor  sitting  on 
state   boards  of  health,  cheek   by   jowl  with  homoeopathies, 
eclectics  and  other  hated  heretics  and  schismatics  ;  nor  lead- 
ing sanitary   associations,    sanitary    councils,    or     sanitary 
conferences  ;  for,  to  his  mind,  it  is  downright  folly  to  choke 
up  the  source  whence  lucre  flows,  though,  to  him,   never 
but  in  a  shallow  stream."     Dr.  Gihon  finds  that  many  med- 
ical societies  are   mere    trades-unions,  and  that  while  a  few 
medical  schools  have   undertaken  to  "insist  upon   prelimin- 
ary academic  training  and  systematic  instruction  in  medical 
philosophy  before  mere  medical    handiwork,"     "there  are 
ninety  and  nine  others  which  still  grind   out  their   smatter- 
ers  to     recruit   the   tribe  of  empiric  tradesmen."     There  is 
space  here  only  to  add,  for  the  consideration  of  such  as  our 
correspondent,  that  Dr.  Gihon  believes  that  there  are  beams 
in  the  physicians'   eyes  which  may   be  profitably  removed, 
although  ''it  may   involve  considerable  sacrifice  of  personal 
consequence  and  some  self  abasement  to  admit  frankly  that 
we  do  not  know  everything,  that  we  cannot  cure  every  dis- 
ease,   that  there  are    problems    in    therapeutics  we  cannot 
solve    off-hand,  and  in    many   instances   we  do  not   really 
know  what  the  matter  is,  and  that,  despite  the  elegant  poly- 
pharmacy of  the  day,  we  do  not  know  what  thing  is  right  to 
give."   He  "would  have  every  young  physician  begin  his  pro- 
fessional   life   in  the    receipt    of  some  assured    salary, — an 
income  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  honestly  and  reputa- 
bly."    Finally,    after    detailing    the  work   which  an    honest 
ph  sician  can  do,  he  finds  "a  wider,    equally  as  useful,    and 
just  as  necessary  field  for   medical   skill  and   intelligence  in 
the  still-to  be  established  municipal  sanitary  se  vice.     Com- 
munities some  day  are  bound  to  discover  that  prevention  is 
cheaper  than  cure,  and  sanitary  inspectors  are  bound  to  be 
in    demand." 
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SANITARY  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN 

INDIANA.*— I. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  oe  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  :  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this 
association  is  "to  promote  organizations  and  devise  meth- 
ods for  the  practical  application  of  public  hygiene."  The 
basal  truths  of  sanitary  science  are  more  generally  compre- 
hended than  practiced.  The  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of 
so  much  bad  hygiene  should  be  attributed  more  to  negli- 
gence than  to  ignorance.  What  is  most  needed  in  sanitary 
reform  is  the  proper  application  of  sanitary  laws.  This 
feature  of  our  work  i^  of  greatest  interest  to  health  officials. 
Those  of  us  who  are  entrusted  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  boards  of  health  feel  deeply  the  necessity  of  devising 
means  and  methods  by  which  we  can  bring  our  work  into 
contact  with  the  people.  Sustained  as  we  are  by  the  public 
funds,  and  amenable  to  the  tax-payers,  we  must  render  to 
them  some  showing  for  their  money;  in  short,  to  sustain 
ourselves,  we  must  popularize  our  bureaus.  To  do  this  we 
must  largely  rely  upon  practical  efforts.  Whilst  it  is  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  sanitarian  that  the  cause  of 
obscure  forms  of  disease  should  be  pointed  out,  or  that  the 
relationship  existing  between  certain  pathological  manifes- 
tations should  be  determined,  yet  the  public  impatiently 
demand  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  practical  hygiene 
in  saving  life.  Theory  does  not  concern  the  tax-payer. 
Practical  results  are  the  standards  by  which  our  work  is 
adjudged.  With  the  dual  object  of  accomplishing  much 
good  hygienic  work,  and  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  our 
state  board  of  health,  one  year  ago  we  determined  upon  a 
"sanitary  survey"  of  the  various  school-houses  in  our   state. 

From  the  official  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  we  learn  that  there  are  in  Indiana  9,869 
public  school-houses,  valued  at  over  $13,000,000.  Of  these, 
6,898  were  frame;  2,763  were  brick  ;  116  were  log  and  82  stone. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  school-houses  of  Indiana 
are  fully  as  good  hygienically  as  those  of  surrounding  states, 
for  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  have  long  and  justly  been 
a  pride  to  her  citizens.  The  magnificent  provisions  made 
for  the  education  of  her  children,  the  large  and  ever-accu- 
mulating permanent  fund  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  sacredly 
dedicated  to  the  common  schools,  are  the  admiration  of  all; 
and  for  years  past  the  state  political  conventions  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  framing  resoluiions  and  planks  commend- 
atory of  the  common  school  system  of  our  state.  Yet,  from 
personal  observation,  as  a  health  officer  and  physician, 
and  an  experience  as  a  pupil  and  teacher,  we  were  induced 
to  believe  that  there  were  many  hygienic  errors  in  the 
location,  construction  and  condition  of  the  ten  thousand 
school-houses  in  the  state,  and  among  the  seven  hundred 
thousand  pupils  admitted  thereto.  The  following  form  for 
a  report  of  a  "sanitary  survey"  of  the  school-houses  through- 
out the  state  was  prepared,  and  county  health  officers  were 
supplied  with  copies  enough  for  each  of  the  school-houses 
in  their  respective  counties  : 

SANITARY    SURVEY    OF   SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  District  No Tp. 

County 

By of 


*Paper  read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  si.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Oct.  14-17,  1884,  by  E.  S.  Elder,  M.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  state  board 
of  health. 


Question. 

1.  Where  located Size No.  of  rooms Material 

2.  Is  the  building  in  good  repair? Height  of  ceiling 

3.  Is  it  on  a  public  road  ?    

4.  Is  it  on  high,  well-drained  ground  ? 

5 .  What  is  the  size  of  the  yard  ? 

6  Is  it  fenced  ? 

7.  Dov's  water  stand  in  ponds  in  the  yard  ? 

8.  j  s  the  house  well  ventilated  ? 9.     How  ? 

10.  What  are  the  means  for  heating  ? 

11.  If  stoves  are  used  are  they  perfectly  safe,  and  in  good  order  ? 

12.  How  many   windows  ? Size 

13.  Are  the  windows   to  the    left  or   right,    behind  or  in  front    of  the 

pupils  ? 

14.  Are  the  blackboards  placed  between  the  windows  ? 

Are  the  surfaces  of  the  blackboards  dead  or  glossy? 

15.  What  is  the  scource  of  water-supply? If  from 

wells,  are  they  kept  clean  and  in  good  order  ? 

16.  Is  the  source  of    water-supply  safe,  and  protected  fiom  contamina- 

tion by  cesspools,    overflows,    stables,    hog-pens,   privies,    stock 
and  barn  yards,  foul,  standing  or  running  water  ? 

17.  Are  there  any  privies  ? Are  they    in  good  order  .? 

18.  Have  the  privies  vaults  ? How  often  are  they  disinfected 

or  cleaned  ? 

19.  Are    the   pupils    required    to   be  vaccinated  before   entering  eth 

school  ? 

20.  Are  the  pupils  from  houses  where  infectious  or  contagious  diseases 

are  prevailing  excluded  from  the  schools  ? 

21.  Uo  you  consider  the  children  overworked  ? 

22.  Are  all  the  doors  hung  so  that  they  shall  swing  outwardly,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  2155  revised  statutes  of  Indiana  ? 

23.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to    render  the   hygienic   condition 

of  the  school  more  favorable  ? 

Pleasefill  all  the  blanks,  and  answer  all  the  questions.  It  may  seem 
that  some  of  these  questions  are  very  simple,  and  others  superfluous,  but 
remember  that  when  we  get  returus  from  ten  thousand  school-houses, 
that  much  valuable  information  will  be  derived,  and  many  practical 
deductions  made.  Every  quest'on  upon  this  blank  is  a  practical  one,  and 
suggested  by  the  observation  of  intelligent  educators,  and  based  upon 
good  reasons.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  questions  115,  16,  17,  19, 
20  and  22.  We  want  a  report  as  soon  as  possible,  as  we  desire  to  incor- 
porate a  synopsis  of  the  observations  in  the  next  annual  report  of  this 
bureau.  I  hope  that  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  and  enthusiasm  will 
induce  the  persons  entrusted  with  this  work  to  strive  to  excel  in  the 
promptness,  correctness  and  completeness  of  this  survey.  Remembering 
that  if  we  can  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  or  health  of  some  school 
child,  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  good  mission.  Very  truly, 

E.  S.  Elder,  M.  D., 
Secretary  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Surroundings. — The  county  health  officers  were 
requested  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  school  authorities  in 
making  the  surveys,  and  in  many  cases  they  were  made  by 
the  teachers,  and  in  others,  the  township  trustees  made 
them.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  testify  to  the 
prompt  and  cheerful  co-operations  of  the  various  county 
superintendents,  trustees  and  teachers.  The  reports  are 
exceedingly  instructive  and  suggestive.  These  surveys  are 
but  partially  completed,  but  from  those  already  received, 
the  opinion  for  the  hygienic  supervision  of  schools  is  fully 
confirmed.  The  vast  majority  of  these  houses  have  been  built 
several  years.  When  located,  land  was  cheap.  Nearly  all 
are  in  localities  where  land  can  be  easily  obtained  at  a  low 
figure  at  present.  Yet,  these  surveys  show  that  64  per  cent 
of  the  houses  are  upon  lots  of  one-half  an  acre  or  less,  and 
36  per  cent  of  them  upon  grounds  of  more  than  one-half  an 
acre.  These  figures  point  out  a  grave  error  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  school  grounds.  No  rural  school-house  yard  should 
contain  less  than  one  acre.  The  grounds  should  be  large 
enough  to  afford  room  for  drainage  and  ornamentation,  and 
furnish  a  playground  for  each  of  the  sexes,  and  to  secure  a 
guarantee  against  the  pollution  of  water-supply,  and  privacy 
from  neighboring  surroundings.  These  things  require  at 
least  one  acre.  Yet  our  survey  shows  that  nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  grounds  are  not  that  large.  School  trustees 
when  determining  upon  a  location  for  a  school-horse, 
should  always  insist  that  not  le^s  than  one  acre  should  be 
secured  for  the  purpose. 
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All  thoughtful  persons  will  at  once  recognize  the  necess- 
ity <br  having  the  school-house  yard  fenced.  Without  this 
protection,  the  house  is  exposed  to  injury  from  many  causes 
The  grounds,  unprotected  by  a  fence,  are  poorly  drained- 
and  uncared  for.  The  water-supply  becomes  subject  to 
contamination.  Water-closets  are  very  liable  to  be  injured 
or  made  foul,  and  the  absence  of  a  fence  around  school 
grounds  gives  them  a  dreary,  uncared-for  appearance,  that 
is  apt  to  make  the  school-house  uninviting  and  even  repul- 
sive to  the  ardent  nature  of  the  children.  Yet,  our  returns 
prove  that  26  per  cent  of  the  school-houses  are  not  fenced 
and  many  of  the  others  are  in  enclosures  containing  differ- 
ent kinds  of  buildings. 

Scarcely  any  provision  has  been  made  for  suitable  walls. 
Very  few  of  the  yards  are  properly  drained.  Under-drain- 
ing is  almost  universally  wanting,  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
yards  have  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time.  These  are  most  serious  faults.  No 
arrangements  are  made  for  drying  the  clothing  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  result  is  that  many  of  them  are  compelled  to 
sit  for  hours  with  wet  clothing  and  damp,  cold  feet. 

Ventilation. — "Better  ventilation"  and  "a  supply  of  pure 
fresh  air"  is  the  almost  universal  demand  from  all  counties 
in  the  state.  Kind  Providence  has  surrounded  our  world 
with  an  illimitable  ocean  of  pure  air.  Why  deny  it  to  our 
children  ?  Our  reports  show  that  in  30  per  cent  of  our 
school-houses,  no  facilities  for  ventilation  are  provided,  and 
in  the  remaining  70  per  cent,  but  few  houses  are  supplied 
with  any  other  method  than  that  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  windows.  The  result  is  that  nearly  every  school- 
room in  the  state  is  full  of  foul  air.  In  many  of  the  houses 
less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  are  allotted  to  each 
pupil,  and  in  some  others  but  seventy  feet  are  supplied.  A 
large  number  of  the  houses  afford  but  ten  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  in  some  it  is  restricted  to  six  feet  for  each  pupil.  These 
facts  are  startling,  and  are  ample  causes  for  very  much  bad 
health  among  the  pupils. 

Heating. — Stoves  are  almost  universally  used  for  heat- 
ing the  rooms.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  furnaces  are 
occasionally  used.  Of  the  stoves,  17  per  cent  were  in  "bad 
order,"  thereby  endangering  the  lives  of  the  children,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  house  by  fire.  In  very  few  places 
were  there  any  arrangements  for  supplying  moisture  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  stoves  were  usually  placed  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room,  and  a  very  general  complaint  by  teachers 
was,  that  the  pupils  nearest  the  stove  suffered  from  excess- 
ive heat,  whilst  those  remote  were  cold.  But  very  few 
instances  were  there,  when  provision  was  made  for  warming 
the  air  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  room. 

Location  of  Windows. — In  97  per  cent  of  the  houses 
the  windows  are  situated  upon  the  right,  as  well  as  upon  the 
left  of  the  pupils,  and  in  6  per  cent  the  windows  are  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  pupils,  while  only  in  17  per  cent  is  it 
admitted  from  the  rear.  When  we  remember  that  the  rays 
of  light  should,  if  possible,  be  admitted  from  the  rear  and 
left  of  the  pupils,  the  gross  ophthalmic  errors  in  this  connec- 
tion, will  at  once  become  apparent.  Again,  in  scarcely  any 
houses  are  there  suitable  shades  or  curtains  to  the  windows. 
The  light  is  allowed  to  fall  directly  upon  the  persons,  books, 
slates  and  papers  of  the  pupils.  From  the  above  facts  you 
will  readily  see  how  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  is  endangered. 


Blackboards. — The  location  and  condition  of  the  black- 
boards are  additional  sources  of  injury  to  the  eyesight  of 
the  pupils.  In  no  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  houses  these 
blackboards  are  placed  between  the  windows,  and  in  27  per 
cent  of  these  their  surfaces  are  glossy.  These  two  errors 
must  necessarily  cause  great  injury  to  the  vision  among  the 
three-quarters  of  a  million  pupils  of  the  common  schools  of 
Indiana.  This  branch  of  the  subject  of  school  hygiene  has 
not  been  so  obtrusively  pushed  upon  public  notice,  as  the 
gravity  of  the  evil  demands. 

Water-Supply. — Pure,  cool  water  is  a  boon  that  school 
children  are  too  often  denied.  In  our  state,  we  find  that  there 
are  wells  at  only  60  per  cent  of  the  school-houses,  and  of  these 
12  per  cent  have  never  been  cleaned  and  are  polluted. 
Twenty  three  per  cent  of  the  houses  depended  for  water 
upon  the  neighbors'  wells  ;  10  per  cent  of  the  houses  depen- 
ded upon  springs  near  the  houses;  4  per  cent  of  the  houses 
had  cisterns  for  their  scource  of  supply,  whilst  twelve  houses 
depended  upon  an  open  ditch  for  their  potable  water. 
Numerous  instances  were  reported  where  dead  animals 
were  found  in  the  wells  and  some  of  them  were  inclose 
proximity  to  barn-yards,  cesspools  and  other  scources  of 
contamination,  while  six  of  the  wells  evidently  were  pollu- 
ted by  the  drainage  from  grave  yards  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. 

Water-Closets. —  In  this  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
it  may  seem  like  supererogation  to  say  that  every  school- 
house  should  have  suitable  water-closets  for  each  of  the 
sexes.  These  should  be  properly  constructed,  with  good 
vaults,  and  should  be  kept  clean  and  disinfected.  Yet, 
these  sanitary  surveys  show  that  20  per  cent  cf  the  school- 
houses  have  no  water-closets,  and  that,  where  they  have 
them,  40  per  cent  of  them  are  in  bad  repair;  that  70  per 
cent  of  these  closets  have  no  vaults,  and  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  vaults  were  never  cleaned  or  disinfected.  Many  of 
the  closets  were  filthy  and  unfit  for  use ;  in  several  of 
the  vaults  there  were  dead  animals, — a  sheep  in  one,  several 
dogs,  cats,  etc.,  in  others.  It  is  a  standing  reproach  upon 
our  civilization  that  school  children  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  to  the  calls  of  nature  under  the  most  painful  em- 
barrassment of  having  no  more  provision  made  for  privacy, 
than  is  given  the  brutes  of  the  field,  or  that  a  pure,  neat, 
clean,  innocent  girl  should  have  to  go  into  a  revolting, 
filthy,  nauseous  water-closet,  or  sacrifice  her  modesty,  or 
neglect  these  duties  to  the  peril  of  her  health.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  condemn  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  as  alike 
detrimental  to  health,  morals  and  delicacy.  A  few  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  few  minutes  work  semi-weekly, 
would  keep  the  water-closets  of  school-houses  from  be- 
coming a  revolting  nuisance,  or  a  source  of  ill  health. 

Vaccinations.  —  The  reasons  for  requiring  the  vacci- 
nation of  all  persons  before  being  admitted  to  the  school- 
room are  so  obvious  that  their  correctness  is  usually  granted. 
Yet,  our  surveys  demonstrate  that  in  58  per  cent  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  a  vaccination  of  the  pupils  has  not 
been  required.  The  consequence  is  that  in  case  small  pox 
should  break  our  in  these  neighborhoods,  the  schools  would 
have  to  be  closed.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
school  until  it  has  been  successfully  vaccinated.  This  is 
now  acknowledged  in  all  cities  and  towns,  and  they  have 
generally,  by  municipal  ordinance,  enforced  it.     In  the  city 
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of  Indianapolis,  although  small-pox  had  ninety-five  dis- 
tinct centers  of  infection  in  the  last  two  years,  yet  not  a 
school  child  has  suffered.  Previous  vaccination  has  been 
demanded  of  all  children  admitted  to  her  schools.  The 
state  board  of  health  has  adopted  the  following  rule  upon 
that  subject. 

No  person  until  after  he  has  been  successfully  vaccinated  shall  be 
admitted  into  any  public  or  private  school  or  institution  of  learning  with- 
in this  state,  either  in  capacity  of  teacher  or  pupil. 

Dangerous  Diseases. — School  children  afflicted  with 
loathsome  or  infectious  diseases  should  be  excluded  from 
the  schools,  and  when  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  or  small- 
pox is  prevailing  in  a  household,  no  one  from  that  place 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  school.  Very  many  instances 
are  recorded  where  a  disregard  of  this  precept  resulted  in 
innocent  parties  becoming  infected  with  fatal  sickness. 
Our  surveys  show  that  in  12  per  cent  of  the  schools,  none 
of  these  precautions  against  infectious  diseases  are  adopted. 
The  following  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  state  board 
of  health  in  regard  to  this  subject: 

No  person  afflicted  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  dangerous 
to  public  health,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  public  or  private  school  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  this  state. 

No  parent,  guardian,  tutor  or  other  person  having  charge  or  control 
of  any  child  or  children,  shall  allow  or  permit  any  such  child  or  children 
to  go  from  any  house  or  building  infected  with  scarlet-fever,  diphtheria, 
cholera,  small-pox  or  other  contagious  or  infectious  disease  dangerous  to 
public  health,  to  attend  any  public  or  private  school  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  state. 

No  parent,  guardian,  tutor  or  other  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  board,  having  charge  or  control  of  any  child  or  children,  shall  allow 
any  such  child  or  children  to  go  from  any  house  or  building  infected  with 
scarlet-fever,  diphtheria,  cholera,  small-pox  or  any  other  contagious  or 
infectious  disease,  to  attend  any  public  school,  church  or  any  place  of 
amusement,  or  to  travel  in  any  street  car  or  public  vehicle. 

No  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  board  shall  be  allowed  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  any  house  or  building  infected  with  scarlet  fever  diph- 
theria, cholera,  small-pox  or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
dangerous  to  public  health  to  attend  any  public  school,  church  or  any 
place  of  amusement,  or  travel  in  any  street  car  or  public  vehicle. 

In  eighteen  counties  in  Indiana,  where  small-pox  pre- 
vailed within  the  year  1883-4,  so  well  was  this  rule  enforced 
that  in  but  one  county  did  any  school  child  die  from  the 
malady,  and  the  health  officials  in  that  county  wrote  that 
this  was  because  "it  was  not  successfully  vaccinated." 

Swinging  of  Doors. — The  statutes  of  our  state  require 
that  "the  doors  in  school-houses,  seminaries,  colleges,  etc., 
shall  be  so  hung  that  the  same  shall  swing  outwardly." 
These  surveys  prove  that  in  74  per  cent  of  the  school-houses 
the  law  is  disregarded ;  in  small,  one-story  houses,  the 
necessity  for  complying  with  the  law  is  not  great,  but,  in  all 
buildings  of  more  than  one  story  or  one  room,  it  should  be 
complied  with  by  all  means.  E.  S.   Elder,  M.   D. 

[To  be   continued.] 


A   PLUMBER'S   "KIT. 


I. 


It  is  said  that  tools  do  not  make  the  mechanic  ;  though 
this  may  be  true  in  a  literal  sense,  the  reader  must  admit 
that  a  woikman,  who  selects  his  tools  with  a  clue  regard  to 
their  adaptability,  will  economize  time,  physical  strength 
and  material,  and  carry  the  work  to  a  higher  degree  of  finish, 
than  he  who    uses  a  handle-less   monkey-wrench,  instead  of 


a  smooth-faced  hammer  ;  a  saw-edged  cold-chisel  in  place 
of  a  sharp,  good-tempered  wood-chisel  ;  a  hacked-edged 
chipping-knife,  in  lieu  of  a  flat-faced,  sound-handled  screw- 
driver ;  or,  perhaps,  a  saw,  that  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  to  the  "botch"  dentist  many  times,  a  stranger 
to  the  rasping  influence  of  the  file,  and  upon  the  edge  of 
which  one  could  ride  to  Jericho  with  ease  ;  or,  may  be  a 
cloth,  within  the  folds  of  which,  can  be  found  enough  of 
solder  to  make  a  joint,  holes  to  make  a  sieve  envious,  and 
tallow  enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  "ham-fat  man." 
Reviewing,  in  a  natural,  historical  sense,  one  would  be 
apt  to  say  that  the  first  plumbing  tool  in  existence  was  the 
ladle,  patterned  after  the  shape  of  the  hand,  when  dipping 
water  from  the  brook,  as  in  the  act  of  drinking,  during  the 
days  of  primitive  plumbing.  The  early  poets  thought  this 
worthy  of  their  genius,  for  one  says  : 

As  by  the  brook  he  stood, 
He  scooped  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood  ; 
Then  with  his  hands  the  drops  to  Heaven  he  throws, 
And  loads  the  powers  above  with  offered  vows. 

Permit  me  to  digress.  Man  has  but  to  know  himself  to 
learn  the  primary  laws  that  govern  mechanics.  The  move- 
ments of  solids,  fluids,  (liquid  and  gaseous)  are  most  fully 
shown  in  the  living  animal  body.  Has  it  ever  occured  to 
my  fellow  plumber  (and  I  say  it  with  the  greatest  of  rever- 
ance)  that  God  is  the  master  mechanic,  and  that  the  art  of 
plumbing  is  nearer  allied  to  the  forces  that  govern  the 
existence  of  His  master-piece  (the  living  human  body)  than 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  useful  mechanical  arts. 

The  tools  comprising  a  plumber's  kit  may  be  classified 
as  follows  (quoting  a  portion  from  Knight): 

(1)  Geometrical  tools,  as  the  pocket  level,  two-foot  rule 
and  compasses.  (2)  Percussion  tools,  as  the  hammer, 
bossing  mallet,  dressers,  turn-pin  and  hand  dummies.  (3) 
Puncturing  tools, — as  awls  and  punches.  (4)  Cutting 
tools, — as  cold-chisel,  washer-cutters,  wood-chisel,  floor- 
ing-chisel, gouge  chipping-knife  and  saw.  (5)  Combined 
compression  and  cutting  tools, — such  as  the  steel-faced 
plane,  shears,  file,  rasp,  shave-hook  and  tap-borer.  (6) 
Motor  tools, — as  plyers,  monkey-wrench,  basin-wrench, 
screw-driver  and  bending-iron.  (7)  Holding-tools, — as 
the  ladle,  solder  pot,  brush  and  soil  cup,  grease,  rosin 
and  paste-box,  pot-hook,  wiping-cloth,  and,  permit  me  to 
add,  the  plumber's  bag.  (8)  Melting  tools, — the  copper 
straight  and  hatchet  bolts,  round  iron  and  blast,  or  char- 
coal furnace.  (9)  Compression  tools, — as  the  calking 
chisels. 

The  Level. — The  level  is  used  in  determining  if  a 
pipe  is  laid  to  a  proper  gradient,  and  for  making  fixtures 
level, — some  water-closets  will  not  work  properly  unless 
they  are  set  level.  Knight  says  the  level,  or  "libra  aquaria" 
we  may  conclude  from  Vitruvius,  to  have  been  a  tube  with 
upturned  ends  and  holding  water. 

The  Two-Foot  Rule — It  has  been  said  "that  a  judicious 
artist  will  use  his  eye,  but  he  will  trust  only  to  his  rule." 
Time  and  material  are  often  wasted  by  carelessness  in 
measuring  the  size  and  quantity  of  material  required  in  a 
piece  of  work.  The  rules  for  measuring  adopted  by  the 
ancien'swere  derived  from  the  human  body, — as  the  finger 
breadth,  the  palm,  the  span  (the  distance  between  the 
tips  of  the  thumb  and  little   finger,   when  extended).     We 
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infer  then  that  the  two-foot  rule  is  derived  from  four  spans, 
hinged  together  and  sub-divided  by  marks  indicating 
inches  and  fractions  thereof.  The  place  for  carrying  a  rule 
is,  properly,  in  a  rule-pocket,  made  in  the  outer  right-hand 
side  of  the  pants,  at  such  a  point  below  the  hip  joint,  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  body. 

The  Compasses. — Their  invention  must  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  ancients,  when  in  the  act  of  spanning,  as 
when  they  pressed  their  thumb  upon  a  surface  to  be  measured 
and  gave  a  swinging  motion  to  the  hand,  describing  an  arc 
of  the  circle.  The  compass  is  a  very  useful  tool  to  the 
plumber,  for  by  grinding  the  point  of  one  arm  to  the  form 
of  a  knife  blade,  it  can  be  used  as  a  washer-cutter,  the  other 
point  can  take  the  place  of  the  awl,  and,  by  describing  a 
circle,  the  center  being  on  the  line,  a  square  may  be  formed, 
by  dividing  the  half  of  the  circle  on  either  side  of  the  line 
in  two,  and  to  this  dividing  point  scribing  a  line.  Continue 
this  line  a  short  distance  beyond  the  desired  length  of  the 
square,  and  let  the  proposed  corner  of  the  square  be  the 
center  of   the   circle,   and  so   continue  until   the  square   or 

rectangle  is  formed.  A.  W.  Murray. 

[To  be  continued.] 


WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  architects1  convention  on 
Nov.  12  (the  proceedings  of  the  first  were  reported  on  page 
20),  the  names  of  the  following  additional  members  were 
read  :  Sidney  Smith,  of  Omaha  ;  E.  V.  Koch,  of  Milwau 
kee  ;  C.  J.  Williams,  of  Dayton,  ().;  F.  G.  C.  Cansen  and 
Prof.  N.  Clifford  Ricker,  of  Champaign,  111.;  Henry  W. 
Hett,  M.  L.  Beers,  John  C.  Cochrane,  Louis  J.  Schaub  and 
H.  D.  Deam,  of  Chicago.  The  temporary  chairman,  Mr. 
D.  H.   Burnham,  delivered  an  address,  as  follows  : 

The  advanced  civilization  we  live  in  demands  of  us  a  Hue  of  action  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  what  has  gone  before.  Almost  up  to  the  present 
century  an  architect's  work  has  been  confined  to  some  one  building  or  set 
of  buddings.  In  the  earliest  times  the  architect  was  the  master  builder, 
and  often  finished  but  one  piece  of  work  during  his  career.  This  has  been 
true  until  within  the  last  200  or  300  years.  It  was  easy  for  him,  com- 
paratively speaking,  to  do  his  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  client,  and 
to  leave  a  monument  finished  in  every  detail. 

To-day  a  man  in  active  practice  is  expected  to  design  everything,  from 
a  cottage  to  an  ornamental  public  building.  From  Bazaleel,  who  was 
designated  by  God  to  erect  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  down  through 
Phidias  and  Vitruvius,  John  of  Gloucester,  Irvin  of  Steinbach,  and  Rob- 
ert de  Beverly,  to  Michael  Angelo,  an  architect's  work  has  been  confined 
in  narrow  channels,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  masters 
could  have  left  a  name  had  they  been  obliged,  as  we  are,  to  turn  from  a 
temple  or  palace  to  a  dozen  other  totally  different  problems,  all  in  one 
year.  The  times  have  changed,  and  we  of  to-day  are  loaded  with  such 
emergencies  as  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  This  should  give  courage 
to  him  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  work.  If,  in  spite  of  the  multiplex 
problems  laid  out  for  him  he  succeeds  in  evolving  one  satisfactory  build- 
ing, he  will  have  done  quite  as  much  as  the  architect  of  old.  It  is  of 
importance  to  us  who  make  up  that  latest  product  of  time,  the  archi- 
tectural profession  of  the  west,  to  recognize  the  great  changes  which  have 
come  over  the  practice  of  our  business.  We  ask  ourselves  why  ancient 
buildings  were  good.  M.  Violet  le  Due  has  shown,  and  I  think  justly, 
that  the  beautiful  temple  called  the  Parthenon  was  the  result  of  constant 
and  minute  criticism  of  entire  educated  Athens.  This  shows  the  law  of 
our  nature  working  toward  a  distinct  end.  Where  there  is  a  gathering 
of  men  all  intent  on  one  purpose  the  result  must  be  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  work  of  them  all. 

Society  to-day  calls  on  us  for  a  much  wider  range  of  thought  than  was 
formerly  expected  of  an  architect.  On  account  of  the  condition  of  our 
life  we  are  in  a  measure  cut  off  from  that  peculiar  help  the  old  architects 
had  from  each  other.  We  now  principally  need  the  restoration  of  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  which  has  been  lost.  We  certainly  are  capable  of 
doing  more  than  those  who  went  before.  We  have  their  work  before  us, 
both  in  general  and  detail.  We  have  photographs  of  their  monuments 
as  a  whole,  the  colored  prints  of  their  interiors,  and  the  scaled  measure- 
ments of  their  most  delicate  parts.  We  have  their  writings,  with  the 
conclusions  of  their  lives.  With  all  these  and  our  own  facilities  for  per- 
fect intercommunication  which  the  men  of  old  most  sorely  lacked,  why  is 
it  we  do  so  little  which  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  even  to  ourselves? 


Haste,  resulting  from  feverish  push,  is  responsible  for  much.  We  are 
asked  for  complete  results  in  a  period  which  10  the  ancient  would  have 
been  too  short  for  his  conception.  Were  it  not  for  other  things  there 
could  be  no  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  an  earnest  man  in  doing  his  work, 
but  in  spite  of  our  being  so  hurried  by  the  rush  of  modem  Iile  we  have 
a  chance  to  guard  ourselves  against  mistakes  if  we  will  but  anahze  our 
position.  We  all  need  kindly  criticism.  No  man  can  be  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  the  best  effort  ol  the  brighte-t  intellect  must  be  inferior  to 
what  it  might  be  if  the  designer  would  submit  his  woik  to  the  scrutiny  of 
others  in  his  profession  We  look  to  this  convention  to  inauguiale  an 
era  of  good  (eeling  among  the  architects  of  the  west.  Recognizing  our 
standing  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  we  feel  that  combined  effort  would 
save  to  us  and  to  posterity  the  best  thoughts  of  us  all;  that  working 
merely  as  individuals,  entertaining  a  narrow,  jealous  disposition  toward 
others,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  those  corrections  whicn  are  absolutely 
essential  to  prevent  such  glaring  Haws  as  inevitably  come  from  haste 

It  is  not  intended  to  claim  extra  brilliancy  of  intellect  or  warmth  of 
heart  to  usof  the  west,  but  the  conditions  which  invariably  produced  per- 
fect styles  in  the  past  are  now  once  more  active  among  us.  What  made 
the  architecture  of  Athens  ?  I  have  quoted  fiom  a  celebrated  French 
author  to  show  that  the  results  came  from  freely  expressed  criticisms  of 
the  populace,  but  this  itself  arose  out  of  what  was  far  more  potent. 
Athens  was  a  commercial  city.  To  it  came  men  of  all  nations.  At  its 
port  were  seen  the  dresses  of  all  tribes,  and  there  were  heard  the  tongues 
of  the  civilized  world.  From  the  very  nature  of  things  the  Athenians 
were  the  brightest  spirits  of  the  times,  and  probably  1  he  best  informed 
men  then  on  the  globe.  The  restless  activity  of  their  minds  and  their 
adventurous  feelings  had  brought  them  from  far  divergent  lands.  They 
were  animated  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  to  seek  the  great  commercial 
cities  of  their  day.  The  city  was  filled  with  individuals  from  the  various 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  who  were  well  posted  on  science, 
arts,  and  manufactures.  Picture  to  yourself  a  humdrum  countryman  in 
Athens  for  a  day  or  two.  Must  he  not  have  been  astonished  at  the  quick- 
ness of  mind  of  all  about  him — at  the  extent  and  precision  of  knowledge 
among  sailors,  soldiers,  merchants,  and  philosophers  ?  Again,  a  {ew 
years  later,  we  find  a  similar  set  of  circumstances  producing  the  same  re- 
sult. Carthage  arose,  like  a  queen  from  the  sea  :  her  towers  and  palaces 
were  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  only  in  terms  of  deepest  wonderment. 
Again,  Rome  rose  in  all  her  magnificence  and  drew  the  choicest  men  and 
materials  from  the  entire  world — rare  gems,  colors  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  a  manuscript  of  the  past  ;  but,  above  all,  in  her  streets  were  found 
the  subtle-minded  Greek,  the  Gaul  of  scientific  turn,  and  the  sweetest 
poets  of  all  countries. 

To-day  we  have  this  conglomeration  of  men,  who  make  up  our  great 
west.  More  than  the  Athenians,  the  Carthagenians  or  the  Romans,  do 
we  feel  a  spirit  of  enterprise  ;  in  a  greater  degree  do  we  draw  to  our  cen- 
ters the  thinkers  of  all  countries.  Here  come  determined,  bold  spirits, 
who,  filled  with  ambitious  dreams,  have  left  their  older  homes  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  England,  in  the  orient,  and  in  the  older  states  of 
our  own  country,  all  imbued  with  the  same  restless  activity,  the  same 
readiness  to  give  up  the  old  when  the  new  is  better,  the  same  fearless  ex- 
amination of  everything  laid  before  them. 

We  are  without  doubt  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  adventurers.  Each  man 
brings  some  knowledge  peculiar  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  Each  one  has 
the  disposition  to  look  upon  things  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  his 
blood  and  the  education  of  his  province,  and  the  community  as  a  whole 
is  thus  constantly  enriched  with  the  thought  of  this  steady  stream  of 
keen,  incisive,  thoroughly  living  men. 

If  we  recognize  this  fact,  and  all  of  us  detei  ,ine  to  make  the  most  of 
it,  we  must  show  a  progress  that  will  surpass  anything  which  has  gone  be- 
fore. In  short,  we  possess  the  whole  past  in  a  living  form,  ready  to 
assist  actively  each  and  all  of  us  in  the  struggle  to  eliminate  crudities  and 
to  secure  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  unchanging  laws.  No  man 
among  us  can  possibly  possess  more  than  a  fragment  of  the  knowledge  of 
all,  and  if  we  would  do  the  best  with  our  lives  we  must  do  the  best  for 
the  community  and  the  times  we  live  in.  This  can  be  brought  about  by 
each  one  acquiring  his  shortcomings  and  being  willing  frankly  and  kindly 
to  accept  the  help  of  others,  and  still  more,  to  give  it  in  the  same  spirit 
himself.  If  there  is  a  man  amongst  us  who  has  an  ambition  to  leave  an 
honorable  name — and  I  hope  this  is  true  of  every  individual — he  may  be 
sure  he  will  fail  of  his  object  if  he  works  for  himself  alone.  There  are 
many  things  undoubtedly  which  will  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  conven- 
tion, which  are  peculiarly  its  province.  I  will  therefore  only  mention  a 
few,  as,  for  instance,  the  schedule  of  fees,  the  code  of  professional  ethics, 
and  that  frequent  source  of  trouble,  competitions.  Remember  that  our 
science  is  a  union  of  all  sciences,  and  this  to  a  degree  that  can  not  be 
said  of  any  other  profession  ;  and  that  the  great  man  is  both  a  theorist 
and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  practical  ;  that  we  should  be  ingenious 
aud  apt  to  learn. 

Recognizing  this,  it  is  hoped  that  an  impetus  will  be  gb'en  here  which 
will  carry  us  on  to  success  and  make  our  work  better.  It  is  not  to  be 
hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  name  of  each  shall  go  down  to  posterity,  but  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  united  efforts  of  us  all  will  leave  impressions 
which  shall  stamp  a  pure  American  spirit  on  the  ages  to  follow. 

Shall  we  teach  the  lesson  of  united  effort  in  an  honest,  manly  cause  ? 
The  famous  scientist  whose  philosophy  crowns  the  thought  of  this  cen- 
tury said  in  his  few  words  of  warning  to  Americans  :  "  The  duration  of 
your  institutions  will  depend  not  on  your  education,  but  upon  your  char- 
acter." Does  not  every  one  of  us  see  that  it  is  so,  and  hope  with  Spencer 
that  the  blood  of  our  hearts  may  warm  us  toward  the  common  good,  and 
the  thought  of  our  brains  be  toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  work  as 
a  whole,  and  not  primarily  toward  the  fleeting  success  of  the  individual, 
be  it  in  finances  or  in  popularity. 


Dec.  i,  1SS4.] 
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The  election  of    permanent  officers   resulted   in  choosing 

D.  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  as  president,  and  E.  H.  Taylor, 
as  secretary.  A  committee  on  constitution  and  by  laws 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs  Ramsey,  of  St.  Louis, 
Jenney,  of  Chicago,  Hodgson,  of  Minneapolis,  H.  I.  Cobb, 
of  Chicago,  and  Geo.  Wirth,  of  St.  Paul.  An  invitation  to 
visit  the  Anderson  pressed  brick  company's  works  was 
accepted. 

At  the  session  Thursday  morning  the  committee  reported 
a  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  discussion  of  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  session.  As  adopted  they  provide 
for  fellows  and  honorary  members.  Any  architect  practic- 
ing his  profession  in  the  United  States  may  become  a 
fellow.  The  officers  are  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  as  many  vice-presidents  as  there  shall 
be  sfate  associations.  The  annual  meetings  shall  be  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  November.  A  board  of  five  directors  is 
provided  for.  The  initiation  fee  is  $5  and  the  annual  dues 
$2. 

A  banquet   was  served  Thursday  evening  at  the  Grand 

Pacific  hotel.     At  the  session  on  Friday  morning.  Mr   John 

Root,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  read  the 

report  of  the  committee,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  in  his  relations  to  clients  and  contractors,  the  archi- 
tect should  be  an  impartial  arbitrator;  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
he  act  as  a  special  pleader  for  either  party. 

Resolved,  That  the  relations  between  architects  and  clients  should  be 
confidential,  and  that  no  architect  is  worthy  of  employment  who  is  un- 
worthy of  trust. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  architect 
should,  in  all  cases,  superintend  the  work  designed  by  him. 

Resolved,  That  in  cases  where,  for  special  reasons,  the  architect  does 
not  superintend  the  work  designed  by  him  his  responsibility  ceases  with 
the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  plans,  unless  by  expert  testimony  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  plans  were  defective. 

Resolvfd,  That  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  this  associ- 
ation constitute  a  board  of  arbitration,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  adjust 
all  questions  in  dispute  between  members  of  this  association  and  their 
clients,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  this  board.  Recognizing  the  desir- 
ability of  uniformity  throughout  the  country  in  the  matter  of  fees,  and 
having  implicit  confidence  in  the  action  of  the  American  institute  of 
architects  in  this  respect, 

Resolved,  Tint  this  association  adopt  the  schedule  of  fees  recently 
adopted  by  the  American  institute,  and  that  the  secretary  of  this  associ- 
ation mail  to  each  member  a  printed  copy  of  this  schedule  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Resolved,  That  no  architect  should  enter  a  competition  for  any  build- 
ing or  other  workunless  the  decision  of  the  competition  shall  be  made 
by  recognized  experts. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
competitions,  and  make  a  full  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
It  consists  of  the  president,  William  Holabird,  George 
Wirth  and  John  W.  Root.  The  other  resolutions  were 
adopted.  A  committee  of  one  from  each  state  was  appoint- 
ed to  simplify  and  unify  the  building  laws  of  different  states. 
The  committee  is  as  follows:  D.  Adler,  of  Illinois;  I. 
Hodgson,   of   Minnesota;  W.   S.   Matthews,    of  Tennessee; 

E.  O.  Fallis,  of  Ohio;  C.  K.  Ramsey,  of  Missouri;  C.  H. 
Lee,  of  Iowa;  James  F.  Alexander,  of  Indiana;  J.  S.  Mat- 
thews, of  Wyoming  Territory;  S.  J.  Osgood,  of  Michigan; 
E.  A.  Cobb,  of  Dakota  Territory;  C.  A.  Curtin,  of  Ken- 
tucky; E.  Townsend  Mix,  of  Wisconsin;  C.  C.  Kemble,  of 
Pennsylvania;   Sidney  Smith,  of  Nebraska. 

An  address  from  the  Chicago  master  plumbers1  associ- 
ation was  received.     It  read  as  follows: 

Chicago,  Nov.  10. — To  the  Architects  of  the  West  vnd 
Northwest,  in  Convention  assembled. — Gentlemen:  It  is  with 
feelings  of  genuine  pleasure  that  we  welcome  you  to  the  city  of  Chicago, 


where  you  have  assembled  for  the  purpose,  as  we  understand  it,  of  form- 
ing a  Western  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  your 
noble  profession.  Architecture,  since  the  civilization  of  man,  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  lofty  of  arts,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
honorable  of  professions.  The  architect  in  the  olden  days  was  honored 
almost  above  any  other  member  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
1  he  monuments  of  his  genius  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  the  ruins 
of  the  magnificent  temples  of  trie  Assyrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Romans, 
the  Greeks,  and  other  ancient  peoples  are  witnesses  of  the  high  order  of 
his  genius  ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  obelisks  and  pyramids  of  Egypt 
with  their  subterranean  temples,  the  temples  of  Solomon,  and  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Athens,  the  ordinary  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
craft  that  made  these  structures  possible  is  increased  almost  to  one  of 
reverence  and  veneration. 

In  modern  times  we  find  the  evidence  of  the  genius  and  grand  handi- 
work of  the  architect  quite  as  numerous,  if  not  so  imposing.  The  old 
world  is  full  of  them.  They  loom  up  in  all  the  capitols  of  Europe.  In 
our  own  country,  young,  though  vigorous  and  progressive,  architecture 
has  shown  no  signs  of  retrogression,  but  has  shown  an  advancement.  The 
Capitol  at  Washington,  the  Parliamentary  buildings  at  Ottawa,  the 
Washington  monument,  and  hundreds  of  other  structures  that  might  be 
named,  will  stand  for  ages  as  testimonials  of  the  architectural  genius  of 
the  nineteenth   century. 

We  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  in  thus  calling  together  the  members 
of  your  honorable  profession  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and  planning 
for  your  future  improvement.  It  is,  from  our  view,  right  and  proper  that 
you  should  do  so,  for  in  united  numbers  and  combined  wisdom  there  is 
strength.  We  congratulate  the  gentleman  who  has  established  this  exhib- 
it, and  thank  him  for  this  splendid  display  of  the  skilled  work  of  the 
mechanic,  and  we,  who  are  sent  here  to  represent  the  master  plumbers 
of  the  United  States,  solicit  your  co-operation  and  aid  in  advancing  sani- 
tary science,  good  plumbing,  and  efficient  drainage,  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  we,  too,  may  become  renowned,  not  for  the  grand  and  lofty  struct- 
ures we  may  design  and  rear,  but  renowned  and  honored  as  the  safeguards 
against  bad  water,  bad  air,  and  bad  health. 

The  architecture  of  the  ancients  was  one  of  the  grand  arts  to  which 
paeans  of  praise  are  sung  by  the  modern  poets,  and  which  attained  a  height 
of  perfection  that  produces  admiration  and  wonder  in  this  age.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  science  of  house  drainage  and  ventilation  was  compara- 
tively unknown,  and  it  has  been  left  to  later  times  and  more  progressive 
generations  to  bring  it  to  an  advanced  state  of  developement.  While  the 
kings  and  princes  of  old  dwelt  within  marble  halls  of  beautiful  design, 
and  rested  upon  couches  of  downy  softness,  they  moved  and  lived  and 
slept  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  vile  impurities,  the  breathing  of  which 
meant  sickness  and  death,  and  imbibed  from  golden  goblets  water  reeking 
with  miasma.  To  such  an  extent  were  the  laws  of  sanitation  ignored, 
that  the  mortality  in  the  human  family  became  frightful.  Plagues  every 
now  and  then  swept  over  the  nations,  decimating  the  populations  like  a 
besom  of  destruction.  Epidemics  were  of  almost  yearly  recurrence.  But 
modern  sanitary  science  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  advancement  that  this 
is  all  changed,  and  these  terrible  visitations,  are  of  phenomenally  rare  oc- 
currence. And  we  hope  such  progress  may  be  made  in  this  direction  that 
within  a  few  years  these  dreadful  scourges  of  man  may  be  numbered  with 
the  things  of  the  past. 

It  is  in  this  line,  gentlemen,  architects,  we  ask  your  assistance.  We 
ought  to  work  hand  in  hand  in  this  cause,  and  we  hope  we  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  presumptious  if  we  suggest  to  you  that,  in  awarding  the  execu- 
tion of  your  plans  for  plumbing,  in  building,  if  you  will  determine  to 
encourage  men  in  our  craft  who  are  known  to  be  competent  and  honest, 
you  will  take  a  long  step  toward  the  inauguration  of  this  hygienic  millenni- 
um. It  is  unquestionably  to  the  interests  of  your  profession,  gentlemen, 
to  do  this,  no  less  than  it  is  to  ours.  The  architect  who  plans  a  structure 
has  a  pride  in  encouraging  thoroughness  and  perfection  in  the  carrying 
out  of  his  plans.  Efficient  plumbers  are  ready  and  willing  to  labor  in 
co-operation  with  architects  and  builders  with  a  view  to  attaining 
perfection  in  plumbing  and  drainage.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  for 
which  our  association  is  formed:  and,  if  we  do  say  it,  it  is  a  laudable  one. 
It  has  in  view  the  improvement  of  public  health,  the  curtailment  of  the 
death  rate,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  our  city,  and  trust  your  deliberations 
may  be  of  a  pleasant  nature  and  result  in  much  good  to  your  grand  and 
noble  profession. 

Alex.   W.   Mirk  Vi . 
J.  J.  Wade, 
Fr  wk  E.    Ruh, 

Committee. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  selection  of  C.  1'.. 
Illsley,  of  St.  Louis,  for  president;  Henry  Lord  G.iv.  of 
Chicago,  secrelary;  D.  Adler,  of  Chicago,  treasurer;  and 
D.  H.  Burnham,  S.  A.  Treat,  and  T.  H.  Sullivan,  of  Chica 
Sidney  Smith,  of  Omaha,  and  \V.  R.  Plack,  of  Des  Moines, 
members  ofthe  board  of  directors.  After  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  Chicago  architects,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  in  St.  Louis,  in  November.  1SS5. 


Complaint  was  made  to  the  New  York  city  board  of  health  that  the 
street  cars  were  filthy,  and  inspectors  from  the  board  found  the  com- 
plaint to  be  well-founded. 
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PITH  OK  THE   l.o.\l)().\    PLUMBERS'  CONGRESS. 

Dr.  Ernest  Hart,  chairman  of  the  national  health  society:  The 
annual  number  of  deaths  from  drainage  gas  might  be  assessed  by  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  ;  and  there  were  countless  cases  of  impaired  health 
in  addition.  Much  might  be  done  by  encouraging  lectures  to  plumbers 
in  the  plans  recently  adopted  by  the  national  health  society,  and  by 
affording  opportunities  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  plumbers  in  (lieu- 
craft  through  the  plumbers'  company,  or  in  some  other  authoritative  way. 

Mr.  EaSSIE,  C.  E:.  It  was  but  too  common  to  rate  the  plumber  far 
below  his  proper  status  in  the  building  world  ;  but  it  might  be  sarely 
assumed  that  the  tradesmen  themselves  were  to  blame,  for  they  had  fallen 
from  the  high  estate  to  which  their  craft  was  raised  by  their  forefathers. 
They  had  permitted  nondescripts  of  every  kind  to  usurp  their  domain  ; 
had  allowed  themselves  to  labor  in  concert  with  men  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  their  vocation,  and  had  thus  laid  themselves  open 
to  much  obloquy  and  fault-finding.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  bull; 
of  the  lectures  delivered  to  the  trade  upon  the  subject  of  plumbing  had 
been  too  elementary  in  their  character.  They  were,  however,  essential 
and  necessary,  and  worthily  filled  up  a  gap.  Information  of  this  kind 
was  to  technical  knowledge  simply  what  scaffolding  was  to  architecture. 
In  his  opinion  technical  knowledge  in  plumbing  consisted,  at  least,  of  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  trade.  It  consisted  not  merely  in  the 
use  of  certain  models  for  various  purposes,  but  in  possessing  a  knowl- 
edge why  they  were  used,  and  whether  any  better  ones  could  be  substitu- 
ted. It  consisted  not  only  in  being  able  to  use  all  kinds  of  solders  bought 
in  the  market  in  bars  and  ingots,  but  in  being  able  properly  to  apportion 
the  metals,  should  the  plumber,  peradventure,  find  himself  in  a  new  col- 
ony where-ready  made  solders  were  not  obtained.  It  consisted  not 
merely  in  fixing  a  good  pump,  or  in  being  able  to  take  up  and  lay  down 
lead  or  iron  pipes  properly  when  required,  but  to  be  able  to  calculate 
what  amount  of  water  each  size  of  pipe  would  yield  with  a  varying  head, 
so  as  not  to  make  use  of  large  pipes  when  smaller  ones  would  suffice  It 
consisted,  not  merely  in  fixing  a  good  contrivance,  but  in  being  able  to 
demonstrate  to  any  one's  satisfaction  that  no  better  could  be  chosen.  It 
consisted  in  being  able,  not  only  to  execute  work,  but  to  measure  it  up, 
surveyor-fashion,  and  turn  out  a  proper  bill  of  quantities  and  prices,  such 
as  would  stand  analysis.  It  consisted  in  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  various  waters  and  acids,  and  their  action 
upon  the  metals  which  were  daily  before  the  workmen.  It  consisted  in 
being  able  to  design  and  construct. 

Mr.  1.  W.  Clark,  of  London  :  No  man  could  learn  a  trade  by  reading 
books.  Let  a  student  attend  lectures  for  years,  and  if  he  then  tried  to 
make  a  joint,  he  would  burn  his  fingers,  as  much  as  the  youngest  appren- 
tice would.  He  urged  that  what  was  important  to  a  plumber  was  a 
knowledge  of  mechanics.  Now-a  days  he  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  worker  in  lead.  There  was  scarcely  a  job  he  went  to  that  he  had  n  >t 
to  fix  some  "new-fangled"  patent,— not  only  fix  it,  but  be  answerable  for 
its  working.  Technical  education  was  necessary,  and  it  was  to  the 
plumber  a  necessity  that  he  should  take  it  up  in  earnest.  Trade  schools 
should  be  established, — schools  for  instruction  in  the  evening,  when  the 
apprentices  were  learning  the  practical  part  of  the  work  in  the  day-time. 
If  the  plumber  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the  metals  he  used  he 
would  take  the  precaution  of  protecting  them  from  injurious  contact 
with  other  metals,  and,  also,  would  judge  which  kind  was  best  to  use  for 
each  especial  purpose.  If  one  asked  a  good  many  plumbers  why  they 
used  "touch",  or  any  other  kind  of  flux,  for  soldering,  they  would  most 
likely  say  :  "To  make  the  solder  stick,  to  be  sure", — and  that  was  all 
they  knew  about  it.  A  knowledge  of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics,  how- 
ever elementary,  was  a  great  help  to  a  plumber.  He  contended  that  the 
plumber  should  so  educate  himself  that  the  architect  would  have  such 
confidence  in  him  that  he  would  advise  with  him  personally.  The  plumber 
should  also  know  how  to  make  working  drawings,  so  that  he  could  submit 
them  to  those  in  authority  for  their  approval.  It  was  not  every  plumber 
who  could  clearly  understand  a  drawing  when  it  was  placed  in  his  hands 
to  work  to  it ;  and  the  reason  why  plumbers  were  seldom  ace  pted  to  lie 
foremen  of  works  was  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  drawings. 

Mr.  E.  G.  MAWBEY,  borough  surveyor  and  water-works  engineer:  My 
experience  at  Lynn,  and  also  in  several  other  towns  and  districts,  has 
thoroughly  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  for  the  technical  instruction  of 
plumbers  in  modern  sanitary  arrangements.  District  examinations  for 
plumbers  might  be  held  in  every  county  and  certificates  granted  to  com- 
petent men.     If  plumbers  were  more  generally  well  versed  in  good  sani- 


tary arrangements,   and   would  use  their  influence  in   recommending  the 
cause,    there  would  soon  be  a  marked   improvement  in  the  public  health. 

Mr.  Scott  Monckihi-f:  The  well-educated  plumber  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  sanitation  of  a  house  from  roof  to  sewers.  He  hoped 
that  some  plan  of  outside  pressure  would  be  found  by  which  the  plumber 
would  be  lead  to  accept  some  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency  in  his 
craft  to  which  he  would  adhere. 

Mr.  ROBERT  MagUIRF,  of  Dublin  :  Apprenticeships  of  plumbers  ought 
not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  reduced  to  a  lower  term  than  seven  years,  as 
of  old  limes  ;  the  object  should  be,  not  so  much  to  induce  apprentices  to 
come  in,  as  tc  insure  that  when  they  came  out  they  would  take  with  them 
a  well-taught,  well-learned,  and  well-practiced  handicraft  for  the  public 
benefit.  Good  work  cost  good  money,  and  the  reason  why  workmen 
scamped  the  work,  was  that  the  public  scamped  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  it. 

Mr.  John  Smeaton  :  He  urged  that  the  honest  plumber,  frequently, 
was  not  allowed  to  do  as  he  wished,  very  often  having  to  follow  the 
specifications  of  persons  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  plumbing.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  try  to  raise  the  plumbers'  trade  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  it  was  at  present.  Lead  was  the  proper  material  for  soil-pipes 
and  cisterns.  It  was  easily  bent,  and  if  the  plumber  made  a  mistake,  he 
could  easily  remedy  it.  The  plumber  was  blamed  for  a  good  many  things, 
but  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  plumber  was  as  honest  as  the  majority  of 
men. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan:  He  said  that  no  plumber  could  learn  his  business 
outride  of  his  shop.  Besides  technical  construction,  he  must  learn  to  use 
his  tools.  A  law  which  strictly  enforces  the  putting  in  of  good  material 
of  a  certain  standard,  not  only  benefited  the  work,  but  also  had  the  effect 
of  giving  fairer  play  to  the  honest  tradesmen,  by  raising  a  barrier  to  the 
dishonest  scamper  passing  off  his  jerry-wares  as  the  genuine  article. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey,  of  Grantham  and  Nottingham  :  He  thought  more  sci- 
ence was  required  in  their  craft  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  building 
trade.  It  was  quite  necessary  to  form  metropolitan  and  provincial  asso- 
ciations, not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  registration  of  the  journey- 
men plumbers,  which  would  result  in  a  pernament  benefit  to  the  trade 
and  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  George  .Shaw,  chairman:  The  congress  had  been  of  vast  general 
importance  to  the  public — more  important  than  any  which  had  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  health  exhibition.  There  had  been  very  marked 
and  very  gratifying  earnestness  noticed  in  all  that  had  been  said. 


CONDENSED  OPINIONS  ON  CHOLERA. 

C'i  iL  Emmons  Clark,  secretary  of  the  New  York  city  board  of  health: 
People  who  imagine  that  the  cholera  can  make  anything  like  the  headway 
here  that  it  has  made  in  cities  abroad  are  very  ignorant  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs  in  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  New  York  is  to-day  in  a 
better  sanitary  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  streets  are 
cleaner,  the  means  of  speedily  stamping  out  the  disease  are  more  ample, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  health  department  is  greater  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  New  York.  Under  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  health 
thousands  of  vaults  have  been  closed  up  and  each  day  is  wiping  out  hun- 
dreds of  sources  of  danger  in  the  city.  A  m  >re  careful  examination  than 
usual  is  being  made  of  all  tenement-houses,  and  during  the  coming  winter 
we  expect  to  get  the  entire  city  into  shape  to  resist  any  epidemic  that  may 
come  with  the  warmer  weather  of  the  spring.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear 
the  cholera  this  winter,  and  we  will  be  prepared  for  it  if  it  conies  next 
summpr. 

Dr.  S.  O.  VANDERPOELE,  health  officer  at  the  port  of  New  York:  My 
experience  as  health  officer  does  not  prove  that  European  rags  disseminate 
disease.  Far  more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  passengers'  luggage 
coming  from  Europe  than  from  rag  importation.  Cholera  travels 
wherever  man  travels,  and  the  entries  to  our  country  are  so  numerous  it 
would  be  strange  should  it  not  be  introduced.  We  must  depend  for 
safety  upon  the  individual  efforts  of  each  person  to  keep  the  premises 
neat  and  pure,  and  of  our  health  authorities  in  supervising  the  poorer 
quarters  of  our  city. 

Dr.  Mo.ntrosk  Fallen,  of  New  York  :  Cholera  feeds  upon  certain 
conditions,  certain  combined  influences,  developed  by  the  aggregations  of 
people,  the  accumulations  of  filth,  the  refuse  of  crowds  and  certain  fer- 
mentations known  as  sewage,  heat,  moisture,  atmospheric  states  and 
other  causes  that  the  scientific  world  has  not  yet   determined.     The  way 
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to  prevent  cholera  is  to  get  rid  of  these  causes — 
not  to  let  the  soil  with  such  tendencies  to  fructi- 
fication he  over  ripe  when  the  poison  is  deposited. 
Quarantine  may  do  very  well  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination of  the  disease  if  there  be  no  place 
whereon  it  can  lodge  and  germinate.  And  this 
lodgment  will  fail  to  reach  any  maturity  when 
the  conditions  to  its  ripening  are  removed  by 
proper  cleanliness  and  common-sense  hygiene. 

Dr.  Henry  Gradle,  of  Chicago:  All  dis- 
charges must  be  disinfected  by  adding  5  per  cent 
of  carbolic  acid.  Bed-clothes  must  be  steamed 
and  dried,  and  nothing  should  be  eaten  or  drank 
in  infected  houses,  unless  it  has  been  boiled.  No 
treatment  has  been  as  yet  decided  upon  as  reli- 
able, but  it  is  thought  that  purging  is  the  most 
effective  remedy,  with  doses  of  naphthaline — 100 
grains  a  day — to  destroy  the  germs. 

Dr.  Max  Von  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  Ger- 
many: Every  one  can  do  much  for  himself  and 
his  family  when  an  outbreak  does  take  place. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  greatest  influence 
is  exercised  by  age,  robustness,  food,  bodily  and 
mental  strain,  clothing,  cleanliness,  etc.  One 
most  important  point  is  to  avoid  everything 
that  tends  to  produce  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
Medical  assistance  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as 
the  slightest  premonitory  diarrhoea  shows  itself. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Seale,  of  New  York:  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  enters  a  country  by  commerce, 
either  by  the  contaminated  clothing  of  passen- 
gers or  by  the  importation  of  rags,  never  by  the 
importation  of  perfect  fabrics.  If  the  proper 
knowledge  is  applied  the  country  may  be  spared 
this  scourge. 

The  Medical  News  :  Quarantine  inspect- 
ons,  sanitation,  etc.,  are  all  well  enough,  but  in 
case  the  disease  reaches  our  shores,  what  actual 
preparation  has  been  made  in  our  large  cities  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  poor,  for  their  removal  to 
hospitals,  or,  in  fact,  for  hospitals  in  which  to 
put  them?  What  arrangements  are  on  foot  for 
the  speedy  depopulation  of  infected  an  district,  its 
purification,  and  the  care  of  the  population  re- 
moved from  it?  Let  these  means  be  provided 
without  delay. 

A  GERMAN  WRITER   ON    THE    CAUSE 
OE  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Chicago,  Nov.  18,  1884 —[To  the  Editor.]  — 
Your  publication  of  Nov.  15,  page  14,  states  as 
follows  :  "  The  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  while  it 
may  not  be  known,  is,  according  to  the  reasoning 
of  Dr.  Henry  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
state  boa  id  of  health,  assisted  on  its  way  to  the 
seat  cf  disorder  in  the  human  system  by  con- 
ditions which  may  be  studied  but  not  controlled. 
The  height  of  ground-water  has  been  thought  by 
others  to  have  some  connection  with  the  disease, 
but  Dr.  Baker  deserves  the  credit  of  connecting 
this  condition  -with  the  frequency  of  typhoid 
fever." 

With  reference  to  this,  I  furnish  a  few  senten- 
ces from  Prof.  Naegeli's  book  on  "  The  Lower 
Order  of  Fungi,"  published  in  Munich  a  little 
more  than  seven  years  ago.  On  page  179  he  says: 
''  In  regard  to  swamp-soil  there  are  two  common 
rules, — first,  that  the  same  is  fever-free  (siech-frei 
when  it  has  a  water-level  which  remains  constant, 
and  becomes  fever-breeding  (siech-haft)  by  pe- 
riodical drying  ;  second,  that  a  swamp-soil  with 
changing  water  level  becomes  harmless  with  a 
rise  of  its  ground  water,  and  dangerous  with  a 
subsiding  of  this  water."  Further,  on  page  181, 
he  says:  "The  miasmatic  influences  of  the 
ground  can  only  be  felt  after  a  subsiding  of  the 
ground-water,  such  being  the  case  some  short 
time  thereafter.  Experience  was  here  in  advance 
of  theory.  It  has  been  a  longtime  since  Petten- 
kofer, Buhl  and  Seidel  showed  that  in  Munich 
the  subsidency  of  the  ground-water  brought  with 
it  a  disposition  for  typhus  and  cholera." 

The  above  are  merely  brief  citations  from  a 
chapter  which  fills  a  dozen  pages  ot  the  work. 
But  they  suffice  as  a  proof  that  our  American 
sanitarians  move  only  a  dozen  or  more  years 
behind  those  ot"  other  countries,  when  they  un- 
dertake thus  to  bring  up  an  old  truth  as  a  new 
one  by  them  found,  F.    Bafmann. 


AN  AGGRIEVED  PHYSICIAN. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  Oct.  28,  1884.— [To  the 
Editor.]  — Your  favor  of  the  15th  inst.,  asking 
me  to  renew  my  subscription  to  The  Sanitary 
News  for  another  year,  was  duly  received.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  that,  while  I  am  in  favor  of  all 
efforts,  by  means  of  lectures,  books  and  papers, 
to  spread  sanitary  knowledge  among  the  people  : 
while  I  am  anxious  that  the  public  should  know 
how  to  prevent  disease,  to  have  healthy  homes 
and  pleasant  surroundings,  and  to  make  life  as 
long  and  happy  as  God  designed  it  to  be,  I  do 
not  care  to  subscribe  for  and  support  ^  our  paper. 
I  do  not  like  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  medical  profession.  I  think  your 
statements,  wherein  you  aver  that  physicians  do 
very  little, — in  fact,  less  than  other  people, — 
toward  advancing  sanitary  knowledge  ;  and,  also, 
when  you  say  that  doctors,  re-pectable  ones,  1 
suppose,  would  rather  keep  people  ill  than  to 
cure  as  soon  as  in  their  power,  and  restore  them 
to  health, — I  think,  I  repeat,  that  these  state- 
ments are  both  unjust  and  untrue,  and  are  entire- 
ly unworthy  of  respectable  journalism.  For  one, 
I  ave  no  wish  to  help  support  such  doctrines 
and  assertions.  I  do  not  care  to  combat  your 
notion  that  the  medical  profession  is  doing  so 
little  for  sanitary  science.  I  should  think  if  you 
would  look  over  a  list  of  names  of  the  members 
of  the  American  public  health  association,  you 
would  have  a  more  just  opinion  of  who  are  the 
true  workers  in  the  same  field  with  yourself. 
Plumbers,  in  their  profession,  or  calling,  can  do, 
and  are  doing,  a  good  work  ;  so  are  the  sanitary 
engineers  ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  workers  in 
the  sanitary  field.  My  profession  is  not  the 
least.  Yours  very  truly, 

John  P.  Stoddard,  M.  D. 

[This  correspondent  is  referred  to  the  editorial 
columns  of  this  number  for  comments  on  his 
letter.  — F.D.l 


A  NEW  BOND  OF   UNION. 

Chicago,  Nov.  20,  1884. — [To  the  Editor.] 
— At  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  master  plumb- 
ers' association  last  night,  a  resolution  was 
passed  making  provision  for  the  family  of  any 
member  on  his  death.  I  look  upon  this  as  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  things  which  the  association 
has  done,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  and 
that  of  other  associations  throughout  the  country 
pointedly  to  it.  We  now  have  a  stronger  bond 
of  union  lhan  ever,  and  we  have  found  that  we 
can  help  one  another  in  other  ways  thin  those  to 
which  we  have — wisely  and  successfully — given 
our  attention  in  the  past  few  months.  Permit 
me  to  suggest  that  the  example  is  a  good  one  for 
other  associations  to  follow.     Yours  very  truly, 

Zero. 


The  new  tunnel  to  the  Hyde  Park  water- 
works is  in  danger.  The  portion  constructed 
reaches  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  crib,  from 
which  it  was  proposed  to  dig  a  connecting  tun- 
nel. When  the  crib  was  being  constructed,  the 
contractors  used  dynamite  in  excavating  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  exp'osive  force 
seems  to  have  damaged  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
and  caused  a  very  serious  leak,  which  has  neces- 
sitated the  withdrawal  of  the  force  engaged  in 
laying  a  floor  to  the  tunnel. 


The  Lakeside  sanitarium  charity  organization 
was  organized  in  1882  to  provide  proper  nursing 
and  medical  care  for  the  children  of  poor  people 
suffering  from  cholera  infantum  and  other  sum- 
mer complaints.  From  350  children  nursed. 
cared  for,  bathed  and  clothed  the  first  year,  the 
number  was  increased  to  781  this  year.  Seven 
physicians  are  constantly  employed  and  the  chil 
dren  are  provided  with  beds,  clothes,  medicine 
and  food  at  the  sanitarium  building  at  the  foot 
of  Twenty-fifth  street,  this  city. 


The  city   of    Hull,    Eng.,    has   20.000   houses 
without  back  entrances,  although  it  is  now    re 
quired  that  every  new  house  shal]  be  constructed 
with  aback  entrance. 


HEATING  BY  WATER-GAS. 

An  apparatus  designed  to  meet  the  objections 
to  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  as  a  fuel  for  house- 
hold purposes,  and  to  take  the  place  of  wood  or 
coal,  has  been  devised  and  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  this  city.  It  consists  of  a  small  furnace, 
in  which  common  kerosene  oil  and  water  are 
burned,  or  rather  the  gases  generated  from 
them.  It  is  placed  on  the  grate  within  the  fire 
chamber  of  the  ordinary  cook  stove,  range  or 
heating  stove.  The  proportion  of  material  used 
is  two  of  oil  to  one  of  water,  by  weight.  These 
are  contained  in  a  double  compartment  tank  of 
an  ornamenlal  design  and  located  at  any  con- 
venient place  and  about  thiee  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  oil  furnace.  The  connections  between 
lank  and  furnace  consist  of  two  one-fourth  inch 
copper  pipes,  one  being  for  oil  and  the  other  for 
water.  Just  outside  of  the  stove  the  two  pipes 
are  connected  with  a  double  brass  regulating 
valve,  the  two  passages  through  them  being 
proportioned  to  admit,  for  all  positions  of  the 
valve,  twice  as  much  oil  as  water.  The  water- 
pipe  is  provided  with  an  independent  faucet  for 
drawing  off  the  water  on  cold  nights.  The 
oil  furnace  for  an  ordinary-sized  cook  stove 
measures  9  inches  long,  6  inches  high  and 
5^  inches  wide.  The  water  and  oil  retorts  are 
in  the  center  of  the  furnace,  the  first  or  water  re- 
tort being  surrounded  by  the  oil  retort  except  at 
the  top,  where  they  both  open  into  the  mixing- 
chamber.  From  the  mixing-chamber  there  are 
two  three-eight  inch  pipes  extending  downward 
and  having  four  outlets  into  the  primary  com- 
bustion chamber.  The  latter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  top,  completely  surrounds  the  mix- 
ing-chamber, and  is  itself  surrounded  by  cast- 
iron  plates,  except  at  the  top  where  an  opening 
extends  entirely  around  the  furnace  and  com- 
municates with  the  fire  chamber   of  the  stove. 

The  method  of  starting  the  fire  is  as  follows  : 
The  water  faucet  being  closed,  the  regulating 
valve  is  opened  just  long  enough  to  let  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  into  the  cupped  bottom  plate  of 
the  furnace.  1  he  oil  is  then  ignited,  and  as 
soon  as  sufficiently  hot  to  vaporize  the  oil,  the 
water  faucet  and  regulating  valve  are  both 
opened,  the  latter  according  to  the  amount  of 
heat  required.  The  oil  and  water  now  flow  into 
their  respective  retorts,  and  being  vaporived  pass 
over  and  are  thoroughly  commingled  in  the  mix- 
ing chamber.  From  the  mixing-chamber  they 
pass  down  and  out  through  the  four  openings 
into  the  primary  combustion-chamber.  In  the 
latter  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  and  oil 
takes  place'. 

There  is  said  to  be  great  gain  in  the  amount  of 
heat  generated,  or  in  the  saving  of  fuel.  The 
heater  may  be  seen  in  practical  operation  a'  the 
rooms  of  the  American  Economic  Heater  Com- 
pany, at  No.  1S6  Dearborn  street,  thiscity. 

Within  the  past  few  days  a  trial  has  been  made 
of  its  heating  capacity  on  the  South-side  street 
cars,  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago  city  railway 
company.  The  result  is  said  to  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  solution  of 
the  difficult  problem  of  heating  street  cars  had 
been  reached  The  public  have  suffered  long 
enough  in  riding  on  cold  and  comfortless  - 
cars.  The  methods  of  applying  the  heat  have 
not  yet  been  fully  developed.  Heretofore  no 
contrivance,  or  furnace,  small  enough,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  requisite  amount  of  heat 
has  been  devised. 


The  abuses  which  have  been  allowed  to  exist 
at  the  Cook  county  insane  asylum  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Cook  county  medical  society 
and  the  citizen's  associati  >n  of  Chicago.  \  joint 
committee  has  been  appointed  for  investigation. 
The  investigation  is  based  upon  a  letter  written 
bj    Dr.    Clevenger,  making  ch  .  rin.-t  the 

asylum  management.  Dr.  Kiernan,  the  present 
superintendent,  has  been  unable  to  1  hese 

abuses  because  of  the  lazy  and  defiant  attend- 
ants, safe  in  their  positions  through  political  in- 
fluence. The  condition  ol  the  ward-  ribed 
in  Dr,  Clevenger's  letter  is  appallin 
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'  CONFJ  RENCE. 


4f  Washington,  D.  C. — The  December  meeting 
of  the  "  conference,"  comprising  representatives 
of  state  boards  oi  health  and  other  sanitary  of- 
ficials, will  be  held  on  the  10th  of  this  month  at 
the  Ebbitt  house,  Washington.  Dr.  J.  N.  Mc- 
1  'ormack,  secretary,  has  requested  those  who  are 
expected  to  attend  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  re- 
port on  the  sanitary  condition  and  regulations  of 
1  lie  territory  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  what 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  improvement,  and 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease.  All 
quarantine  officers  and  the  health  officers  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  be  invited  to  attend.  It  is  urged  that  the 
gradual  extension  of  cholera  in  Europe,  the 
serious  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Paris  since  the 
adjournment  of  t he  conference  at  St.  Louis,  and 
the  well-known  fact  that  it  has  never  prevailed  in 
that  c  mntry  as  an  epidemic  without  reaching 
our  continent,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that 
our  national  government  is  taking  no  efficient 
precautions  to  prevent  its  importation,  give  great 
importance  to  the  results  of  this  meeting. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY  OK  ANALYSTS. 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. —  Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  com- 
missioner of  health  of  Brooklyn,  issued  a  call  on 
<  >ct.  25,  inviting  a  conference  of  official  food  in- 
spectors, chemists  and  analysts.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  service 
if  a  harmony  of  action  could  be  brought  about 
among  those  who  have  executive  labor  to  per- 
form in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  frauds 
in  foods.  In  answer  to  this  call  about  forty  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  food  analysis  and  inspection 
met  in  Brooklyn  on  Oct.  31,  and  appointed  Dr. 
Bartley,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  New 
York  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Newton,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
committee  on  organization  to  report  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  committee  met  and  will  report  asfol- 
lows:  To  form  an  association  called  the  "Ameri- 
can Society  of  Public  Analysts;"  objects,  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  food  adulteration, 
and  to  provide  for  a  sanitary  control  of  the  food- 
supply  ;  membership  to  be  active  and  honorary,— 
act've  members  to  be  only  those  holding  official 
positions  in  America  as  food  analysts  and  in- 
spectors,— honorary  members,  any  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  objects  of  the  societv  ;  dues,  $2 
a  year.  It  was  also  proposed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  publication  of  a  journal  or  the 
making;  of  some  arrangement  with  a  sanitary 
journal  to  publish  the  transactions.  Enough 
material  is  now  on  hand  to  insure  several  interest- 
ing meetings.  The  society  met  for  organization 
on  Nov.  24. 

BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

At  Springfield,  III. — A  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
state  board  of  health  was  held  at  Springfield  on 
Nov.  21.  On  recommendation  of  Dr.  Rauch, 
secretary  of  the  board,  it  was  decided  that  a 
thorough  sanitary  survey  of  the  state  should  be 
inaugurated  not  later  than  Jan.  1,  and  that  a 
committee  of  the  board  be  appointed  to  prepare 
revisions  and  amendments  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  the  public  health.  The 
secretary  explained  that  it  was  proposed  to  begin 
work  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  and  to 
work  northward  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  so  that  by  the  1st  of  May  the  sanitary 
condition  of  every  dwelling  in  all  of  its  parts,  of 
all  premises,  outhouses,  wells,  cisterns,  and  other 
belongings  should  be  made  known,  the  remedy  of 
defects  be  pushed,  and  the  authority  of  the  state 
board  be  exerttd  wherever  necessary  to  supplant 
the  efforts  of  local  authorities  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work  to  arrest  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Asiatic  cholera. 

With  reference  to  the  forthcoming  "  confer- 
ence" in  Washington,  Drs.  Haskell,  Clark, 
Mackenzie  and  Rauch,  and  the  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a 
formal  expression  of  the  views  of  the  st'ateboard 
of  health  of  the  state  of  Illinois  concerning  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted  and  enforced 
by  municipalities,  states,  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  cf  the  country  against 
an  invasion  of  Asiatic  cholera. 


The  board  formally  approved  of  the  action  of 
the  national  conference  at  St.  Louis,  in  reference- 
to  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  attend  the  Washington  meeting. 

The  secretary's  quarterly  report  showed  that 
2,680  copies  of  the  fifth  annual  report  had  been 
distributed,  and  more  than  200,000  copies  of 
other  printed  matter.  Among  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  were  documents  concerning  the  vac- 
cination of  school  children,  the  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  public  buildings,  the  sanitation  of  railway 
buildings,  grounds  and  travel,  and  concerning 
preventable  diseases.  The  secretary  had  received 
reports  from  230  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  work  had  been  accom- 
plished in  remedying  the  defects  disclosed  by  the 
inspectors.  He  had  himself  personally  inspected 
a  number  of  the  state  institutions  and  found  them 
in  as  good  sanitary  condition  as  could  be  expec- 
ted, in  view  of  obvious  faulty  construction,  or 
location,  from  a  hygienic  stand-point.  He 
thought  that  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
needs  to  be  taught  that  personal  cleanliness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  household  and  premises  are 
among  the  highest  results  of  sanitary  science, 
and  that  of  themselves  they  constitute  the  best 
safeguards  against  contagion  and  preventable 
disease. 

At  St.  Louis. — The  St.  Louis  board  of  health 
will  recommend  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring the  private  burial  of  persons  diseased  by 
diphtheria,  scarlet -fever,  small-pox  and  cholera, 
also  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  closing  and 
filling  of  wells  on  the  streets. 

At  New  Orleans. — The  New  Orleans  board  of 
health  reports  that  fewer  complaints  are  made 
than  usual,  at  its  office,  and  that  orders  to  abate 
nuisances  are  more  readily  complied  with  and  the 
condition  of  the  streets  and  street  gutters  has 
been  improved. 

A    CHOLERA    CONFERENCE. 

At  New  York. — A  conference  of  sanitarians 
was  held  in  New  York,  on  Nov.  20,  to  discuss 
matters  relating  to  the  invasion  of  cholera.  A 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  among  them 
one  requesting  the  New  York  legislature  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  quarantine  authorities  full 
powers  for  meeting  the  special  dangers  of  an  in- 
vasion, and  another  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  an  active  sanitary  administration  on  the  part 
of  all  railroad  and  other  transportation  com- 
panies concerning  the  condition  of  all  cars, 
stations,  latrines,  etc.  Among  those  present  at 
the  conference  were  Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester, 
president  of  the  state  board  of  health  ;  ex- 
Health  Officer  Vanderpoel,  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks, 
of  the  state  board  of  health  ;  Dr.  Durgan, 
president  of  the  Boston  board  of  health;  Prof. 
Thomas  F.  Rochester,  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  ;  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lindsay, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  and  Dr.  Ezra  A.  Hunt,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Jersey  state  board  of  health. 

SANITARY    CONVENTION. 

At  Lafayette,  Indiana.— Nov.  18,  1884 — [By 
a  special  representative  of  The  Sanitary 
News.1 — This  convention  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indiana  state  board  of  health,  and 
particularly  under  the  management  of  the  resi- 
dent memher  of  the  board,  Dr.  W.  W.  Vinnedge. 
The  first  session  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Perdue  University,  and  the  persons  present  were 
welcomed  by  a  warm  and  entertaining  speech  by 
Dr.  J.  H  Smart,  president  of  the  institution. 
The  sessions  were  presided  over  by  fudge  H.  W. 
Chase,  of  Lafayette.  The  first  paper  read  wa^ 
one  detailing  the  work  of  the  state  board  of 
health  for  the  year  ending  Nov  15,  1884,  wriiten 
by  E.  S.  Elder,  M.  I).,  secretary  of  the  board. 
Hon.  T.  B.  Redding,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  of  New- 
castle, Ind.,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  the 
conflict  of  vital  forces, —  how  modified  by  sanita- 
ry laws.  H.  H.  Huston,  A.  M.,  of  the  univer- 
sity read  a  paper  on  the  value  of  a  state  weather 
service  to  public  health. 

In  the  afternoon,  papers  were  read  by  Hon. 
Will  Cumback,  of  Greensbnrg,  on  politics  and 
sanitation  ;  by  James  F.  Hibbard,  M.  D.,  of 
Richmond,  on  habits  in  their  relation  to  sanita- 
tion ;  by  Hon.  U.  S.  Wiley,  of  Fowler,  on  some 


legal  points  in  the  practical  application  of  our 
drainage  laws;  by  James  R.  Weist,  M.  D.  of 
Richmond,  on  some  of  the  defects  in  our  present 
school  system  ;  by  Joseph  Spaulding,  M.  D.,  of 
Lafayette,  on  some  facts  about  milk  sickness, 
with  measures  of  prevention  ;  by  Robt.  B.  War- 
der,  A.  M  .  professor  of  chemistry,  at  theuniver- 
siry,  on  Wolpert's  apparatus  for  the  examination 
of  air  with  a  practical  demonstration;  and  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Vinnedge,  of  Lafayette,  on  the 
drainage  of  farm  ami  waste  lands  as  a  sanitary 
measure. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  second 
Presbyterian  church,  and  was  very  largely  atten- 
ded. The  people  were  entertained  by  a  lecture 
on  sanitation — an  index  of  civilization,  by  Hon. 
J.  II.  Willard,  state  senator,  from  Bedford.  A 
valuable  paper  on  heredity  in  its  relation  to  in- 
sanity and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  was 
read  by  Dr.  W.  15.  Fletcher,  superintendent  of 
the  hospital  of  the  insane  at  Indianapolis.  Many 
of  the  papers  enumerated  above  will  be  printed 
in  The  Sanitary  News.  The  convention  was 
of  great  moment  and  interest  to  the  people 
attending. 

MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  master  plumbers'  association,  held  on 
the  evening  of  Nov.  19,  was  well  attended. 
President  Baggot  occupied  the  chair.  Imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Presi- 
dent Baggot  introduced  Mr.  John  Reid  of  the 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  New  York,  who  was 
present  by  the  president's  invitation.  Mr.  Bag- 
got  made  some  very  pleasant  introductory 
remarks,  referring  to  the  business  intercourse  he 
had  had  with  the  firm  which  Mr.  Reid  represen- 
ted, for  many  years.  It  was  Mr.  Reid  wdio  had  ex- 
tended to  the  speaker  the  confidence,  after  his 
losses  in  the  great  fire,  which  enabled  him  to 
start  his  business  anew. 

Mr.  Reid  spoke  at  some  length  in  reply  saying, 
in  substance,  that  the  house  which  he  represented 
had  reason  to  feel  very  kindly  toward  the  plumb- 
er, and  that  it  could  not,  if  it  were  so  disposed, 
ignore  the  mutuality  of  interest  which  lay  be- 
tween them.  Their  trade  had  been  built  up  by 
plumbers,  and  it  would  now  be  folly  to  disregard 
the  latter's  claims  to  special  favor.  He  had  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron 
Works,  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  the  plumber  had  become  very  intimate. 
He  wanted  to  see  this  fraternal  feeling  continued, 
and  the  association  could  be  assured  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  it  so.  He  pro- 
posed, as  the  representative  of  his  house,  to  sell 
no  goods  to  middlemen,  but  to  the  plumbers 
direct.  The  plumber  should  thus  become  the 
dealer,  and  secure  the  profits  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  him.  He  did  not  come  before  them 
asking  any  special  favors,  but  he  desired  to  have 
his  goods  sold  on  their  merits,  asking  only  that 
they  be  given  a  fair  consideration.  He  propos- 
ed to  open  a  branch  house  in  Chicago,  and  he 
believed  that  the  plumbers  of  this  city  would  be 
pleased  at  such  a  move,  which  would  bring  their 
goods  more  prominently  before  them  and  within 
easier  reach.  He  asked  a  favorable  reception 
for  Mr.  Walcott,  who  would  represent  the  house 
in   Chicago. 

Mr.  Reid  was  warmly  applauded  at  the  close 
of  his  remarks,  and  Mr.  Baggot  added  a  few 
words  indicating  further  the  obligation  he  was 
under  to  Mr  Reid,  for  his  kindness,  in  a  business 
way,  and  again  exhorted  a  friendly  spirit  toward 
his  house,  the  largest  and  best  known  in  New- 
York. 

The  report  of  the  library  committee  was  then 
received  through  Mr.  Murray,  who  reported  that 
$100  worth  of  books  had  been  presented  to  the 
association  by  the  Crane  Bros',  manufacturing 
company  of  Chicago.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  moved  by  Mr. 
Murray,  for  the  generous  gift. 

The  exhibit  committee  reported  that  the  arti- 
cles received  had  not  all  yet  been  put  into  position 
suitable  for  exhibition.  President  Baggot  urged 
that  the  matter  be  attended  to  at  once. 

The  sanitary  committee  through  Mr.  Robert 
Griffith,  chairman,  renewed  the  report  made  on 
Sept.     17,    and    published     in  The  Sanitary 
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News  on  Oct.  1,  page  137,  with  reference  to  the 
proper  material  for  house-drains,  the  flushing  and 
ventilation  of  soil-pipes,  etc.  This  report,  when 
first  made,  had  been  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  instructions  that  they  endeavor 
to  get  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  association, 
and  themselves  add  any  new  information  which 
they  might  be  able  to  get.  Mr.  Griffith  stated 
that  the  committee  had  sent  out  requests  for  facts 
and  opinions,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any- 
thing from  anyone.  As  for  the  committee,  they 
had  no  reason  for  changing  their  opinion,  and 
had  nothing  to  add. 

Mr.  Hamblin  suggested  that  possibly  no  one 
could  criticise  or  add  to  the  report. 

The  committee  was  discharged  with  thanks 
after  the  report  had  been  formally  received. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  secretary,  read  a  communication 
from  the  editor  of  The  Sanitary  World,  calling 
attention  to  a  copy  of  that  paper,  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  association,  and  which  contained  a  full 
report  of  the  late  plumbers'  congress  in  London. 
Mr.  Oliphant  also  read  an  editorial  from  the 
journal,  which  had  many  favorable  things  to  say 
of  the  plumber   and  his  cause. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray 
authorizing  the  president  of  the  association  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf, 
commissioner  of  health,  to  deliver  a  lecture  before 
the  association,  the  time,  place  and  subject  to  be 
left  to  Dr.  DeWolf  and  the  president.  This  res- 
olution was   adopted. 

Mr.  James  McLaughlin,  of  No.  742  Forty- 
third  street,  was  proposed  for  membership,  and 
was  elected. 

Mr.  Reid,  who  had  listened  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  evening  with  much  interest,  asked  the 
indulgence  of  the  association  in  further  remarks. 
He  said  he  was  extremely  well  pleased  at  the 
apparent  object  of  the  association  to  elevate  the 
craft.  This  was  evident  in  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  that  evening  in  reference  to  the  library  of 
the  association.  The  effort  to  educate  andenter- 
tain  the  plumbers  of  this  city  in  a  healthful  and 
profitable  way  was  to  be  commended.  The  pen 
was  mightier  than  the  sword  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  He  wanted  the  house 
which  he  represented  to  have  the  privilege  of 
aiding  in  this  very  commendable  work,  and  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  donate  the  sum  of  $200, 
to  be  applied  to  the  library  fund,  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  the  association 
might  think  best.  He  said  further  that  he  had 
listened  with  interest  to  the  reading  of  the  Lon- 
don paper  ;  but  he  wanted  to  s-ay  that  the  work 
and  the  trade  of  the  plumber  were  more  clearly 
defined  in  this  country  than  in  England.  There 
the  plumber  was  a  painter  and  decorator  as  well, 
— three  in  one, —  a  sort  of  jack-of-all-trades, 
although  there  were  some  men  there  who  might 
be  called  experts.  But  there  were  men  in  this 
country  who  were  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
of  them.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the  idea  of 
the  address  to  the  architects  that  the  plumber 
should  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  archi- 
tect in  building.  The  latter  could  only  make  his 
work  complete  when  in  consultation  and  co-op- 
eration with  thoroughly  practical  men.  He 
wanted  to  see  this  idea  of  educating  the  plumber 
more  thoroughly  developed,  as  the  only  way  to 
get  competent  men  into  the  trade  was  to  teach 
them.  Plumbers  must  above  all  things  know 
how  to  do  good  work.  He  was  reminded  of  the 
answer  put  into  the  mouth  of  Seth  Bede,  in  the 
story  of  "Adam  Bede",  by  George  Eliot,  to 
the  question  what  religion  was.  Seth  replied  he 
didn't  know,  but  the  expression  of  it  was  putting 
a  sound  board  into  a  floor.  So  the  expression 
of  honesty  in  plumbing  was  putting  in  good  ma- 
terial in  a  proper  manner.  The  honest  man  in 
plumbing,  as  in  everything  else,  was  sure  to  come 
out  ahead. 

Mr.  Reid  was  again  applauded  for  his  gift  and 
his  remarks,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Murray,  was  passed.  In  presenting 
the  resolutions,  Mr.  Murray  said  he  was  happy  to 
find  so  fraternal  a  feeling  between  the  house  which 
Mr.  Reid  represented  and  the  Chicago  associa- 
tion of  master  plumbers.  He  hoped  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  harbinger  of  reciprocity  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  plumbers  from  Maine 
to    Florida,   and    he   hoped  the  day  was  not  far 


distant  when  there  would  be  a  plumbers'  library 
in  every  city.  As  intelligent  plumbers  they  were 
always  advancing  the  interests  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, and  he  was  glad  to  see  this  fact  was  recognized. 
If,  in  their  effoits  to  advance  the  cause  of  sanita- 
ry science,  they  taught  the  common  villager  that 
it  was  for  his  interest  to  have  pure  water,  just  so 
much  did  they  add  to  the  field  of  operations  for 
the  manufacturer.  Both,  and  all,  then,  had  an 
interest  in  maintaining  this  friendly  feeling,  and 
in  working  together  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  aside  from  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they,  had  been  benefiting  their  fellowmen. 
He  believed  that  the  proceedings  of  the  evening 
would  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  good  fellowship 
and  mutual  prosperity  for  the  plumbers  and  the 
J.  L.  Mott  iron  works. 

Mr.  Murray  introduced  a  resolution  providing 
that  at  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  association 
an  assessment  of  $10  should  be  made  on  each  of  the 
other  members,  the  entire  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment to  be  paid  to  the  legal  heirs  of  the  deceas- 
ed, provided  he  was  in  good  standing  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  had  not  violated  any  of  the  by- 
laws of  the  association.  The  idea  was  well 
received  and  the  resolution  was  passed  unami- 
mously. 

At  St.  Louis. — The  first  meeting  of  the  St. 
Louis  association  in  the  new  quarters  at  No. 
1,306  Olive  street,  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  4.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gallagher  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Andrew  Young,  president  of  the  national 
association  was  present  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  said  that  the  master  plumbers'  organi- 
zation of  St.  Louis  was  the  strongest  in  the  land, 
and  when  the  members  of  organizations  in  other 
cities  felt  down-hearted,  they  could  always  gather 
inspiration  and  strength  of  purpose  from  the 
plumbers  of  that  city.  It  was  the  beacon  light 
to  which  all  turned.  The  St.  Louis  plumbers 
had  always  led  the  van  in  the  good  work  of  pro- 
tection. .He  stated  that  the  iron-clad  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Baltimore  convention  were  the 
plumbers'  sole  basis  of  protection.  All  the  man- 
ufacturers, supply-dealers  and  material  men  had 
agreed  to  them  but  four.  These  four,  he  thought, 
would  be  left  severely  alone  by  the  master  plumb- 
ers throughout  the  land.  He  understood  that  a 
commercial  agent  representing  one  of  the  houses 
who  had  refused  to  sign  the  Baltimore  resolutions 
had  gone  east  to  tell  his  house  that  he  could  sell 
no  goods  to  the  plumbers  of  the  west.  He  said 
further  that  he  desired  to  speak  more  particular- 
ly to  the  members  of  the  St.  Louis  organization, 
upon  the  advisability  of  having  the  plumbers 
represented  in  some  way  at  the  world's  exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  at  New  Orleans.  All  branches 
of  industry  would  be  represented  there,  and  why 
not  the  very  important  one  that  includes  the 
laws  regulating  sanitation?  He  had  gone  to 
Springfield,  111.,  and,  through  the  aid  and  instru- 
mentality of  Senator  Cullum  been  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state  as  commissioner  of 
sanitary  appliances.  He  was  the  only  one  in  the 
United  States.  Space  had  already  been  allotted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sanitary  exhibit. 
After  dilating  upon  the  strength  of  the  master 
plumbers'  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
he  told  them  to  ask  their  manufacturers  and  sup- 
ply-dealers to  help  make  as  good  an  exhibit  as 
possible.  The  southern  states  are,  as  yet,  com- 
paratively undeveloped.  Plumbing,  and  the  laws 
of  sanitation  governing  it,  are  unknown  in  many 
parts  of  the  south.  The  way  to  develop  this 
new  and  rich  field  for  the  plumbers,  would  be  to 
make  as  grand  a  display  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sheehan  said  that  the  plumbers  of  St. 
Louis  had  placed  a  bill  before  the  house  of  dele- 
gates last  spring,  asking  that  inspectors  of  all 
plumbing  work  done  in  the  city,  might  be  ap- 
pointed. He  said  he  hoped  some  action  would 
be  taken  in  the  matter,  as  the  bill  was  now  be- 
fore a  committee  appointed  by  the  house  to  take 
action  in  the  matter. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
committee  l<>  endeavor  to  have  the  bill  pushed  to 
a  successful  end :  Messrs.  Graham,  Sheehan, 
Moran,  Raden  and  Gallagher. 


The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  spent  $18,152.38 
this  year  in  sanitary  work.  Of  this  amounr  Si  1,- 
769.65  has  been  contributed  by  citizens. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

PAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Decorator  and  Furnisher  has  been 
unusually  excellent  for  the  past  two  or  three 
numbers.  Its  new  cover  is  very  attractive,  and 
it  has  been  issuing  some  colored  plates  that  have 
engaged  special  attention.  In  the  last  issue  two 
designs  are  shown  for  ceilings  in  the  Persian  and 
Moresque  styles  of  decoration  ;  two  forms  of 
mural  work  which  promise  to  contest  with  re- 
naissance the  question  of  popularity.  Some 
sketches  are  shown  of  the  decoration  in  the 
Hoffman  house,  New  York,  with  descriptive 
matter.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  excellent, 
reading  on  other  topics  of  decorative  art  and  fur- 
nishing. 

St.  Nicholas  for  December,  the  Christmas 
number,  has  a  poem  by  John  G.  Whittier,  and 
an  unusually  fine  treat  of  good  literature,  nomi- 
nally for  the  young,  but  really  for  everybody. 
The  artistic  quality  of  the  illustrations  is  es- 
pecially fine. 

■  Outing  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
hands  of  every  lover  of  healthy  recreation — and 
this  should  mean  every  person.  The  number  for 
December  contains  an  interesting  table  of  con- 
tents, including  fine  illustrations,  and  records  of 
pleasant  events  in  cycling,   tennis  and   yachting. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  De- 
cember contains  a  portrait  of  Edward  Burnett 
Tylor,  a  prominent  British  scientist,  and  has  the 
usual  variety  of  excellent  articles  on  popular 
scientific  articles. 

The  Century  for  December  quite  surpasses 
all  previous  numbers  in  interest.  Sanitary  people 
will  find  much  of  value  in  the  second  and  last 
paper  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  on  "The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  House  Drainage." 
The  writer  devotes  his  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  work,  discussing  the  main  line  of  house 
drains,  traps  on  main  drains,  fresh -air  inlets,  ma- 
terial and  construction,  the  soil-pipe  and  its  ven- 
tilation, the  water-seal  and  other  traps,  wash- 
stands,  water-closets,  sinks  and  other  plumbing 
appliances.  He  refers  to  the  recent  experiments 
of  L  Pickering  Putnam,  on  thesiphonage  of  traps, 
and  repeats  that  "  the  experiments  demonstrated 
that  none  of  the  ordinary  traps  can  withstand  a 
not  unusual  siphonic  action,  even  with  what 
would  be  considered  adequate  ventilation."  He 
concludes  that  Mr.  Putnam's  trap  is  "  the  best 
trap"  he  has  seen,  in  with  tanding  siphonage, 
and  that  it  is  "  substantially  self-cleaning.'-  It 
is  stated  that  a  third  addition  of  the  November 
Century  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  un- 
usually large  sales,  and  that  the  edition  of  the 
December  number  is  160.000. 

The  Quiver,  an  illustrated  magazine  for  Sun- 
day and  general  reading,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  issue  for  December  contains  sixty  pages  of 
good  reading  matter,  including  serial  stories  and 
shorter  ones  suitable  for  religious  entertainment 
as  well  as  instruction.  All  the  articles  may  be 
considered  as  strictly  Sunday  topics. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  December  is,  indeed, 
a  practical  and  useful  number,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  person  who  would  have  his  taste 
for  art  work  and  house  decoration  cultivated,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  the  taste  but  who  do  not 
know  how  to  gratify  it. 

H  VNDBOOK    OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

Messrs.  Wm  Wood  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  an- 
no ince  the  publication  of  an  exhaustive  and  valu- 
able work  in  eight  volumes,  to  be  entitled  "Refer- 
ence Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  It 
will  consist  of  a  collection  of  concisely-written 
essayson  nil  the  important  topics  belonging  to 
the  broad  domain  of  medicine.  Among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  department  of  hygiene  and  public 
health  will  be  Samuel  W.  Abbot.  M.  P..  of 
Boston;  P.    II.     Bryce,     M.     1;  .  nto , 

Wm.  S.    Cheesman,    Jr..  M.  P..  of  Auburn.  x 
\  .  .    Edward   C><wle~.    M.    D.,   >■!    Somerville, 
Mass.;   Geo.  W.  Leonard,  M.   D.,  of  New  York 
city  ;    Prof.   Wm.    Ripley    Xii  h.>l>,  o(    Boston  ; 
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Wm.  Oldright,  M.  D.,  of  Toronto,  and  Frederi- 
ck N.  Owen,  E.  M.,  of  New  York,  civil  and 
Lanitary  engineer.  The  following  will  contribute 
'o  military  and  naval  medicine,  hygiene  and  san- 
'tary  science:  Albert  L.  Gihon,  M.  D.,of  Wash- 
ngton  ;  Chas.  R.  Greenleaf,  M.  I).,  of  Columbus 
Barracks,  0.  ;  Chns.  Smart,  of  Washington,  D. 
('.  ;  foseph  R.  Smith,  M.  I).,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  Alfred  A.  Wocdhull,  M.  J).,  surgeon 
of  the  U.  S.  army.  The  work  will  be  sold  only 
by  subscription. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Rudolph  Hering.  sanitary  engineer,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  submitted  plans  for  sewerage  at 
Lynn,   Mass. 

Dr.  William  K.  Smith  has  been  given  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  eye- 
sight of  children  in  Chicago  public  schools. 

Dr.  Joseph  Spiegelhalter,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  selected  by  the  St.  Louis  board  of  health 
to  attend  the  "  Conference  "  at  Washington  on 
the  ioth. 

Lieut.  W.  P.  Dunwoody  has  been  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  national  board  of  health,  vice  Col. 
Geo-ge  E.  Waring,  resigned,  but  who  still  con- 
tines  a  member  of  the  board. 

Prof.  R.  C.  lvedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural college,  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  president  of  the  institution,  vice  Dr. 
Abbot,  resigned. 

Dr.  John  H.  Ranch,  secretary  of  the  state 
b^ard  of  health,  will  attend  the  Washington 
"Conference,"  on  December  10,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the    Illinois    state   board  of  health. 

Drs.  Bartlett,  Starkweather  and  Hollister,  of 
the  Chicago  medical  society,  have  been  appointed 
a  co-mmittee  to  solicit  facts  tending  to  show  the 
usefulness  and  necessity  of  a  national  sanitary 
organization,  and  to  urge  upon  Illinois  congress- 
men the  importance  of  national  legislation  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  Andrew  Young  is  in  receipt  of  a  very 
handsome  and  elaborate  certificate  as  "special 
commissioner  on  sanitary  and  hygienic  exhibits  " 
at  the  New  Orleans  world's  exhibition.  He  has 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  will  have 
active  charge  of  his  department — he  being  the 
only  commissioner  of  the  kind  appointed  from 
any  of  the  states. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

Ground  has  been  surveyed  at  Greenville,  Tex., 
for  water-works. 

Ellsworth,  Me.,  will  have  wafer-works,  to  be 
built  and  operated  by  a  stock  company. 

The  citizens  of  West,  Neb.,  have  decided  to 
build  water-woiks,  costing  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000. 

Eight  bids  fi  r  constructing  the  new  pump  for 
the  Lake  View,  111  ,  w.ter- works,  ranging  from 
$13,0  o  to  $27,000,  have  been  received. 

A  system  of  water- works  will  be  established  in 
Ashland,  Wis.,  by  the  Ashland  water- works 
company,  recently  incorporated-. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  practically  refused  to 
supply  the  town  of  Jefferson,  just  west  of  the 
city,  with  water  from  its  mains,  having  placed 
an  ordinance  to  that  effect  on  file. 

Plans  for  wa'er-works  for  Aurora,  III.,  have 
bee"  made  by  Chester  B.  Davis,  sanitary  and  hy- 
draulic engineer  of  Chicago,  and  he  has  been  re- 
quested to  go  on  with  the  construction  of  the 
works. 

SEWERS    AND  SEWERAGE. 

A  few  years  ago  over  eighty  tons  of  mangolds 
per  acre  were  grown  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
sewage  farm  at  Leamington. 

The  Lake  View,  111.,  board  of  trustees  have 
been  discussing  the  subject  of  contamination  of 
their  water-supply  by  the  discharge  of  their  sew- 
ers into  the  lake. 

The  following  sewer  contracts  have  been 
awarded  by  this  city:     For  one-foot  tile  pipe  on 


Dearborn  street,  between  Jackson  and  Polk,  to 
Thomas  McNichols  for  $2,686. 32;  for  a  one  and 
one-cpiarter-foot  tile  pipe  on  Emerald  avenue, 
between  Twenty-eighth  and  Thirty-First  streets, 
to  William  M.  Dee,  $1,157.40;  for  one  and  one- 
quarter-foot  tile  pipe  on  Ashland,  Myrtle,  Cy- 
press, Bryant,  Shober,  and  Twelfth  streets,  to 
W.  M.  Dee,  $1,514.10.  The  work  must  be  com- 
menced Nov.  25  and  be  finished  by  Dec.  15,  and 
a  forfeit  of  $25  will  be  inflicted  for  every  day 
over  time. 

LIGHTING  AND  HEA!  ING. 

Works  will  be  erected  in  Lynchburg,  Va  ,  for 
lighting  the  town  by  electricity. 

The  price  for  gas  in  Newport,  R.  L,  has  been 
reduced  to  $2,  with  a  discount  which  brings  it 
down  to  $1.70.  Ten  years  ago,  gas  in  that  city 
was  worth  $3.50. 

The  gas  companies  of  New  York  City  have 
consolidated  and  agreed  to  fix  the  price  to  all  who 
consume  less  than  100,000  cubic  feet  a  month  at 
$1.75;  to  consumers  of  more  than  100,000  cubic 
feet,  $1.50. 

SANITARY    WORK. 

The  Illinois  state  board  of  health  distributed 
over  four  tons  of  printed  matter  during  the  past 
quarter,  and  sent  out  3,472  letters,  postals  and 
other  written  communications. 

The  Illinois  sanitary  improvement  company 
has  been  organized  and  incorporated  for  the  dis- 
infection of  refuse  matter,  with  a  capital  of  $1,- 
000, coo.  I  he  incorporators  are  A.  Edward 
Barthel,  Frank  A.  Hicks  and  Francis  W.  Hol- 
brook. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene  and  physiol- 
ogy was  begun  at  New  Orleans  on  Nov.  22.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
and  such  citizens  as  care  to  attend.  The  lectures 
are  given  by  Prof.  S.  E.  Chaillie,  M.  D.,  and 
Prof.  John  D.   Klliott,  M.  D. 

The  report  of  Inspector  Ge  lung  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Brown  school,  this  city,  corrobor- 
ates what  was  said  in  the  last  issue  of  The  San- 
itary News.  The  inspector  recommends  that 
in  the  west  building  the  foul  earth  in  the  base- 
ment be  removed,  and  replaced  with  clean  filling, 
the  walls  cemented,  the  catch-basins  properly 
covered,  the  drains  ventilated,  and  adequate  ven- 
tilation provided  for  all  the  rooms.  Examin- 
ations are  being  made  of  some  of  the  other 
school  buildings,  but  without  developing  any- 
thing startling,  except  that  ventilation  is  gener- 
ally bad. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  national  board  of 
health,  Science  would  have  the  power  to  deal 
with  epidemic  disease--',  or  questions  of  public 
health,  placed  in  the  hands  of  delegates  selected 
by  the  state  boards  of  health,  to  be  convened  at 
any  time  when  necessary.  The  work  of  this 
board  should  be  devoted  largely  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  epidemic  disease,  and  a  small 
executive  committee  could  .have  permanent  offi- 
ces at  Washington.  Could  not  the  "Conference" 
already  organized,  which  will  meet  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  ioth  of  this  month,  be  clothed  with 
this  authority? 

ABOUT  CHOLERA. 

A  second  case  of  cholera  has  appeared  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil. 

The  first  American  victim  of  the  cholera  in 
Paris  was  Christian  Christiasen,  from  California. 

The  epidemic  in  Paris  shows  little,  if  any,  ef- 
fect upon  the  pleasure-seeking  proclivities  of  the 
people. 

A  quarantine  of  twenty-one  days  is  required  at 
1  he  Russian  frontier  in  the  case  of  all  persons  ar- 
riving from  cholera-infected  countries. 

The  epidemic  seems  entirely  to  have  died  out 
in  Italy,  where  there  has  been  a  total  of  11,928 
deaths.     But  it  has  broken  out  again  in  Spain. 

The  American  and  English  residents  in  Paris 
have  been  taking  active  measures  for  the  relief  of 
sufferers  of  their  nationalities  from  cholera. 

The  municipal  board  of  Paris  has  appropriated 
fifty  thousand  francs  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
adoption  of  sanitary  measures  in  private  houses. 


Complete  official  returns  of  the  cholera  in  the 
Province  of  Naples  show  that  there  were  14,- 
037  cases  and  7,576  deaths,  of  which  number  12,- 
402  cases  and  6,629  deaths  were  in  the  city  of 
Naples. 

The  new  process  for  disinfecting  rags  consists 
of  driving  heavy  screws  into  the  bales  of  rags. 
From  apertures  in  these  screws  sulphurous  air  or 
superheated  steam  or  similar  agencies  are  forced 
into  the  rags. 

The  governmental  sanitary  authorities  in  Swit- 
zerland have  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  rail- 
way cars  from  Paris  to  cross  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland  until  the  passengers  shall  have  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  medical  inspection  at  the 
frontier  depots. 

The  department  of  state  at  Washington  has 
directed  the  United  States  consuls-general  at 
London  and  Paris  to  appoint  medical  examiners 
to  inspect  all  vessels  leaving  English  and  Fiench 
ports  for  this  country,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  introduction  of  cholera. 

OTHER    CONTAGIOUS     DISEASES. 

Small-pox  is  practically  extinct  in  Illinois. 

There  is  a  noted  increase  of  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  throughout  the  state. 

Malignant  typhoid  fever  is  prevailing  in  the 
Kansas  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth.  A  com- 
mittee of  physicians,  after  an  examination,  de- 
clare that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  poor  ventil- 
ation. 

PLUMBERS   AND  PLUMBING  IN  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  John  San  lers  has  not  yet  returned  home, 
but  is  expected  soon. 

Mr  John  Reid,  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works, 
New  York,  was  in  the  city  last  week  arranging 
for  the  opening  of  a  branch  house  of  this  great 
plumbing-supply  establishment. 

The  biography  of  J.  J.  Wade,  secretary  of  the 
national  association  of  master  plumber-,  recently 
published  in  The  Sanitary  News,  is  reprinted 
in  the  The  Sanitary  World,  of  London. 

Mr.  John  Kelly  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  a 
very  commendable  communication  in  a  West- 
side  local  paper  on  sanitary  matters.  He  calls 
attention  very  forcibly  and  justly  to  that  greatest 
of  modern  nuisances  and  curses,  the  privy-vault. 

Mr.  David  Whiteford  is  one  of  Chicago's  most 
ingenious  plumbers.  His  shop  is  full  of  designs 
and  models  of  improvements  in  sanitary  applian- 
ces, which  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  carry  to 
perfection.  He  has  several  useful  patents  now 
in  practical  use. 

Mr.  Alex.  W.  Murray's  recent  article  on 
"Lead — Its  Properties  and  Uses,"  written  for 
and  published  in  The  Sanitary  News,  has 
been  republished  in  at  least  two  leading  journals 
in  London — The  Sanitary  World  and  '1  he 
Building  and  Engineering  Times. 

Mr.  Hamblin,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
national  association,  is  in  receipt  of  a  letier  from 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Hicks,  of  Philadelphia,  vice- 
president  of  the  national  association  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  he  says  he  has  sent  out  blank  forms 
for  organization  to  plumbers  in  cities  where  there 
are  no  associations,  urging  them  to  organize.  He 
proposes  to  continue  doing  this  until  every  city, 
town  and  village  in  his  state  is  represented.  In 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  dealers  signing 
the  Baltimore  resolutions,  he  says  he  has  no  fear 
but  that  they  will  do  it.  He  thanks  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  the  good  work  it  has  done, 
and  especially  Mr.  Young  for  the  noble  stand  he 
has  taken.  He  closes  by  saying  :  "  Go  on  with 
your  good  work  and  we  will  stand  by  you  until 
our  object  is  accomplished.  " 

PLUMBERS  AND  PLUMBING  ELSEWHERE. 

A  gasoline  forge,  which  was  being  used  by  two 
plumbers  at  Newcastle,  Pa.,  exploded,  and  se- 
verely burned  the  plumbers  and  a  domestic. 

The  master  plumbers  of  St.  Louis  report  con- 
siderable activity  in  their  business.  A  good  many 
of  them  have  accepted  contracts  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

[.Continued  <>n  page  vii,  Dee.  1, 1884.] 
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Dr.  Koch  has  replied,  in  his  usual  convim 
to  those  who  endeavored  to  take  away  the  crj 
covery  of  the  cholera  bacillus,  by  showing 
shown  by  his  critics  were  entirely  different  from  the  _ 
of  cholera.  In  his  report  he  also  states  that  the  experi- 
ments of  Rietsch  and  Nicati,  on  the  production  of  cholera 
in  animals,  have  been  successfully  repeated  in  the  hygienic 
laboratory  of  Berlin.  At  the  conference  of  state  boards  of 
health,  in  Washington,  December  10,  Dr.  Billings  showed 
the  delegates  some  specimens  of  cholera  bacillus  received 
from  Dr.  Koch. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  sanitary  subjects  was 
recently  given  before  the  sanitary  assurance  association  of 
London,  Eng.,  by  Mr.  Henry  Rutherford,  barrister-at-law, 
on  sanitary  assurance  from  a  householder's  point  of  view. 
Dr.  R.  Farquharson,  M.  P.,  presided.  Mr.  Rutherford  did 
not  recommend  the  compulsory  inspection  of  dwellings, 
but  suggested  that  every  house  ought  to  possess  a  sanitary 
certificate,  obtained  from  a  properly  qualified  person.  He 
spoke  of  the  absence  of  efficient  sanitary  arrangements  in 
large  houses  as  well  as  in  smaller  dwellings,  and  referred  to 
his  own  experience  as  a  householder,  who  had  sought  the 
advice  of  the  sanitary  assurance  association,  which  led  to 
his  ascertaining  the  fact  that  instead  of  the  drain  from  his 
house  going  into  the  main  sewer,  as  he  had  imagined,  it  ran 
in  an  opposite  direction  and  discharged  into  a  neighbor's 
garden  ;  and,  further,  that  the  drain  was  not  in  any  way  dis- 
connected from  the  house. 


An  able  address  was  presented  to  the  architects,  in  their 
late  convention  in  this  city,  by  the  Chicago  master  plumb- 
ers' association,  which  evidently  had  for  its  object  the  en- 
couragement of  a  more  complete  co-operation  between 
architects  and  plumbers  in  securing  sanitary  plumbing.  The 
architect  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
plumbing  which  may  be  put  into  a  house,  as  he  generally 
recommends  the  plumber  and  the  fixtures,  when  he  does 
not  actually  make  the  contract.  A  dishonest  or  indifferent 
architect  may  be  as  responsible  for  bad  plumbing  as  a  dis- 
honest or  incapable  plumber.  It  would  seem  that  there 
should  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  plan 
and  construct  a  healthy  building,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  health  department  of  this  city  had  far  more  trouble 
in  enforcing  the  state  law  in  reference  to  architect's  plans 
for  drainage  and  ventilation,  at  the  outset,  than  it  has  ever 
had  with  the  plumbers,  who  executed  the  work.  A  few  of 
the  leading  architects  were  in  harmony  with  the  law  from 
the  first,  but  an  unreasonable  disregard  for  its  provisions, 
and  absolute  opposition,  in  many  instances,  prevailed.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  that  there  is  now,  apparent- 
ly, the  kindliest  feeling  toward  the  health  department,  and 
the  utmost  willingness  to  prepare  all  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  suggestion  made  by 
the  plumbers,  in  their  address,  that  architects  have  it  in 
their  power  to  encourage  honest  plumbing  by  awarding  the 
execution  of  their  plans  to  plumbers  who  are  known  to  be 
honest  and  efficient,  should  be  well  received.  They  declare 
that  "efficient  plumbers  are   ready  and  willing  to  labor  in 


co-operation  with  architects  and  builders  with  a  view  to  at- 
tining  perfection  in  plumbing  and  drainage." 


minous  report  on  the  London  water-supply,  by  Sir 
olton,  was  published  as  one  of  the  series  of  the 
teJLotfdon  health  exhibition  publications,  and  the  Builder 
republishes  some  important  extracts  from  it.  It  is  shown 
that  the  purpose  of  filters  is  not  merely  to  strain  off  impuri- 
ties, but  that  a  chemical  action  takes  place  which  suggests 
their  proper  use.  The  writer  says:  "Decaying  organic 
substances,  poured  with  the  water  into  a  filter-bed,  are  not 
merely  arrested,  but  are  rapidly  decomposed  and  resolved 
into  their  elementary  constituents,  which  again  are  promptly 
recombined  in  other  forms.  This  chemical  change  is  scien- 
tifically explained  by  the  theory  that  every  particle  of  sand 
is  closely  enveloped  in  a  film  of  condensed  air,  and  that  the 
particles  of  organic  matter  being  thus  brought  into  close 
contact  with  a  body  of  oxygen,  undergo  rapid  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  all  bodies  attract  about  them  an 
atmospheric  film,  and,  therefore,  as  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel  is  an  agglomeration  of  minute  stones,  each  with  its 
coating  of  compressed  air  (or,  in  other  words,  compressed 
oxygen  and  nitrogen),  the  water  filtering  through  the  inter- 
stices has  to  pass  through  a  concentrated  body  of  oxygen 
capable  of  rapidly  decomposing  it,  and  forming  other  com- 
pounds. Following  out  this  theory,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
chemists  that  when  some  of  the  London  companies  drew 
their  supplies  from  the  tidal  portion  of  the  Thames,  where  it 
received  all  the  sewage  of  London,  their  filtering-beds  did 
not  clog  up  nearly  so  fast  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Scientific  experiments  showed  that  the  filter-beds  must  have 
intercepted  considerably  more  impurity  than  was  actually 
found  in  them,  and  the  phenomenon  was  explained  by  the 
theory  that  filtering  was  not  merely  a  mechanical,  straining 
process,  but  one,  also,  of  rapid  chemical  action,  by  which 
the  polluting  matter  intercepted  was  destroyed  and  con- 
verted by  oxidation."  The  Builder  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  process  goes  on  in  the  small  house-filter, 
but  just  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  substances 
comprising  the  large  filters,  so  is  it  necessary  to  cleanse  the 
small  ones,  a  precaution  which  householders  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking. 

There  is  some  reason  why  boards  of  health  do  not  more 
uniformly  command  the  approval  of  the  better  class  of  citi- 
zens. There  are  well-informed  laymen  and  many  physi- 
cians, without  bias  toward  any  health  organization,  who 
quietly  ask  themselves  if  there  has  been  in  this  country  an 
adequate  return  for  the  vast  amounts  of  money  expended 
on  boards  of  health.  Too  many  of  them  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  not  been  the  return  which  there 
should  have  been,  in  good  original  work.  It  is  the  work  of 
Koch,  Struck,  and  such  men,  which  makes  the  hygienic 
work  of  Germany  tower  above  that  of  any  other  country. 
Our  own  scientists  are  not  equal  to  them  either  in  knowl- 
edge or  staying  qualities.  Our  boards  of  health  are  mainly 
composed  of  physicians,  intelligent  enough,  but  without  in- 
terest in  sanitary  work.  As  a  consequence  there  is  not  one 
instance  of  a  striking  original  investigation  bearing  fruit, 
which  has  been  performed  by  any  of  our  twenty-six  state 
boards  of  health.     The  people  cannot  always  be  kept  in  a 
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state  of  expectancy.  They  have  been  brought  to  the  posi- 
tion where,  without  exception,  they  will  say  that  sanitary 
work  is  necessary,  and  they  want  some  practical  precepts  to 
work  upon.  Let  these  be  forthcoming,  and  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  fighting  for  existence,  because  of  the  criticisms 
of  constituents. 

A  New  York  grand  jury  has  censured  the  board  of  health 
of  that  city  for  allowing  the  great  manure  heap,  "estimated 
at  thousands  of  tons,"  to  remain  all  summer  on  the  block 
of  ground  between  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  streets, 
on  the  East  river.  The  jury  find  that  the  prevailing  dis- 
eases are  those  which  are  traced  directly  to  the  existence  of 
this  mass  of  decomposing  manure.  They  further  find  that 
there  are  still  maintained  some  twenty  thousand  privy 
vaults  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  actual  use.  At  the  present 
rate  of  removal  it  will  take  about  forty  years  to  remove 
them  all.  They  also  find  that  in  view  of  the  apprehension 
in  regard  to  the  cholera  visitation  some  measures  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  sewage  system  and 
the  closing  of  such  privy  vaults  within  the  city  limits  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Mr.  James  Gallatin,  president  of  the 
sanitary  improvement  society,  said,  when  interviewed  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  grand  jury's  finding,  that  the  grand  jury 
had  certainly  done  its  duty,  and  added  :  "  It  is  perfectly 
inexcusable  in  the  board  of  health  to  have  allowed  these 
nuisances  to  go  on  so  long  as  has  been  done.  Gen.  Shaler 
has  improved  the  department  in  some  respects;  he  has 
made  it  better  organized  than  it  was  before — more  syste- 
matic in  its  way — but  he  has  made  it  less  efficient  in  other 
ways.  The  changing  of  the  duties  of  the  tenement-house 
police  from  those  originally  given  them  was,  to  my  mind,  a 
bad  move.  I  hope  the  presentation  will  have  the  effect  of 
doing  great  good  practically." 


The  conference  of  state  boards  of  health,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, December  10,  at  which  representatives  from  the 
various  states  and  cities  having  health  departments  con- 
vened to  give  each  other  information  as  to  what  had  been 
done  in  their  respective  localities  to  prepare  for  an  out- 
break of  cholera,  will  probably  have  the  effect  to  spur  on 
activity  in  the  direction  of  municipal  cleanliness.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the  subject  of  cholera. 
It  has  been  definitely  decided  that  it  will  come.  Thousands 
of  circulars  have  been  printed  informing  people  what  to  do 
to  avoid  it,  and  yet  nothing  is  done.  The  outbieak  of 
cholera  in  New  York  next  spring  will  find  a  well-inspected 
tenement  population,  with  nothing  done  to  ameliorate  the 
predisposing  conditions  to  sickness  in  which  it  exists.  The 
tenement-house  commission,  calculated  to  do  so  much  good, 
has  not  reached  the  expectations  of  its  promotors.  Little 
benefit  may  be  expected  from  its  report  which  is  soon  to  be 
made  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  state.  Little  reliabil- 
ity is  to  be  placed  on  the  port  quarantine  of  of  New  York 
city.  If  a  man  sick  with  yellow  fever  can  successfully  pass 
quarantine,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  a  cholera  germ,  hidden 
in  the  clothing  of  a  healthy  immigrant,  will  not  be  de- 
tained. It  is  not  with  the  idea  of  creating  alarm  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  New  York  is  alluded  to,  but  because 
New  York  claims  to  have  the  best  sanitary  government  in 
the  world.  If  such  is  the  case  in  the  best  governed  city, 
what  may  it  be  in  the  worst,  like  Cincinnati  ? 


The  reason  why  this  conference  referred  to,  was  held  in 
Washington,  was  in  the  hope  that  so  representative  a  body 
of  public-health-workers  might  impress  the  members  of 
congress  that  the  country  was  really  liable  to  be  in  a  bad 
way,  and  that  nothing  but  a  good  sized  appropriation,  with 
its  disposal  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  national  boaid  of 
health,  could  save  it  frcm  a  direful  visitation  of  cholera. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  succeeded  in  this  undertaking, 
but  probably  they  did  not.  The  average  American  legisla- 
tor cares  very  little  for  the  opinion  of  any  sanitarian,  and 
the  opinion  of  his  own  medical  adviser  is  apt  to  have  more 
influence  with  him  than  the  representations  of  a  national 
conference.  Especially  is  this  so  in  Washington,  where  a 
bold  pretender  in  medical  circles,  one  who  has  been  driven 
from  every  state  having  laws  against  quacks,  can  count  the 
very  highest  public  legislators  on  his  visiting  list. 


The  Pullman  sewage  farm,  and  the  results  attained  upon 
it,  have  received  wide  attention.  As  is  pretty  generally 
known,  the  Pullman  farm  is  probably  the  most  extensive  ex- 
ample of  the  purification  of  sewage  by  the  downward  inter- 
mittent filtration  system  now  in  operation.  The  farm  is  sit- 
uated three  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Pullman,  the  sewage 
of  which  it  receives,  and  to  which  it  is  conveyed  through  a 
large  iron  pipe.  The  farm  has  been  in  operation  three 
years.  In  1883,  the  product  was  as  follows  :  Cabbage,  120,- 
000  heads;  potatoes,  7,958  bushels;  onions,  1,000  bushels  • 
squash,  10  tons;  turnips,  100  bushels;  celery,  8,200  dozen 
bunches.  In  1884  the  yield  has  been  :  Cabbage,  200,000 
heads;  potatoes,  6,400  bushels;  onions,  3,500  bushels; 
squash,  45  tons;  turnips,  500  bushels  ;  celery,  18,000  dozen 
bunches.  This  shows  a  decided  increase  in  everything  ex- 
cept potatoes,  due  largely  to  the  increased  skill  acquired  in 
the  management  of  the  farm  and  the  application  of  the 
sewage.  Full  cars  of  produce  have  been  shipped  to  various 
large  cities,  such  as  Vicksburg,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta, and  Memphis.  Orders  have  been  shipped  as  far 
east  as  Hartford,  and  south  as  far  as  Galveston.  There  has 
recently  been  established  on  the  farm  a  sauerkraut  manu- 
factory, and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  fa- 
vorite composition  will  be  manufactured.  There  is  a  dairy 
supplied  by  Holstein  cattle  on  the  farm.  The  undrained 
land,  some  of  which  was  sown  to  oats,  yielded  twenty-two 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  1884.  One  hundred  tons  of  hay  were 
cut.  About  forty  farm  hands  were  employed  this  year. 
The  superintendent  of  the  farm  sells  the  produce  himself, 
no  middlemen  being  allowed  to  manipulate  it.  The  crop  of 
1883  paid  8  per  cent  on  the  investment;  the  crop  of  1884 
was  larger,  but  the  prices  prevailing  were  somewhat  lower. 
There  is  no  question  ab  jut  the  success  of  this  farm,  and  its 
history  is  a  valuable  one  for  the  numerous  cities  now  con- 
considering  the  question  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  sewage. 


Alarming  news  which  came  from  Paris,  concerning  the 
out-break  of  cholera  in  that  city,  has  passed  away.  The 
disease  did  not  become  very  prevalent  this  winter,  but 
when  spring  opens  it  will  probably  rage  with  its  accus- 
tomed violence.  The  health  authorities  are  unsparingly 
condemned   for  their  dilatory  action  for  prevention. 


Dec.  15,  18S4.] 
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SANITARY  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN 

INDIANA.— II. 

Remarks. — Perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  "  remarks  "  of  those  making  these  surveys: 
"A  description  of  one  country  school  house  applies  to 
all.  A  flat  box,  with  its  four  corners  resting  on  stones,  a 
roof,  six  windows,  a  flue  for  smoke,  and  door  to  go  in  and 
out  of,  all  placed  in  a  corner  of  ground  too  poor  for  farm- 
ing; often  unfenced  and  undrained,  wanting  in  anything  or- 
namental or  tasty  to  please  the  eye."  Number  two  says  : 
"  I  have  ordered  the  well  at  No.  7  abandoned  at  once,  and 
advised  the  removal  of  the  house  on  account  of  its  proxim- 
ity to  a  cemetery.  The  graves  are  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
house,  and  any  well  that  could  be  dug  in  the  yard  could  not 
be  farther  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  graves.  The 
school  yard  is  between  the  cemetery  and  a  creek,  and  the 
water  would  naturally  flow  from  the  cemetery  under  the 
school  yard  to  the  creek,  and  through  sand  and  gravel  at 
that.  So  I  think  it  impossible  to  have  a  well  to  supply  the 
school  with  drinking-water  uncontaminated,  in  that  vicin- 
ity." A  conclusion  which  I  heartily  indorse.  Another 
health  officer  says  of  a  school  house  :  "I  recommend  that 
the  well  be  cleaned,  that  new  vaults  be  dug,  and  located  in 
the  rear  corners  of  the  school  yard  farther  from  the  well. 
Also  that  the  back  part  of  the  yard  be  ditched  where  the 
water  now  stands  in  ponds."  A  teacher  reports  :  "  One 
outhouse  in  terrible  order,  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
window.  It  should  be  moved."  Another  one  writes  :  "We 
need  not  exactly  more  ventilation,  but  better.  We  get  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  but  at  an  expense  of  innumerable  draughts. 
The  pupils  are  very  much-  troubled  with  cold,  engendering 
more  serious  disease.  '  Still  another  writes:  "Our  house 
is  not  underpinned;  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the 
proper  temperature  on  this  account. ''  An  accomplished 
teacher  writes  :  "  Our  water-supply  is  from  a  well.  At  a 
low  stage  the  water  does  not  taste  well.  There  are  two 
large  grave-yards  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  which  I  have 
viewed  suspiciously.  I  do  not  know  that  they  influence  the 
water  in  the  well.  The  location  is  gloomy,  and  the  house 
and  surroundings  in  bad  repair."  A  lady  teacher  writes  : 
"We  have  no  water-closets.  If  we  only  had  one  it  would 
save  many  little  feet  from  the  wet  and  cold  in  running 
to  the  woods."  Another  one  says  :  "  I  would  suggest  that 
we  have  a  new  stove,  that  the  leaky  roof  be  repaired,  that 
the  house  be  replastered,  that  the  holes  in  the  floor  be 
stopped,  that  the  broken  windows  be  repaired,  that  we  have 
a  water-closet  built  and  a  well  dug,  that  the  yard  be  fenced 
and  drained,"  etc.  There  is  evidently  a  great  need  of 
something  to  be  done.  Another  says  :  "  Oh,  if  we  only 
had  gravel  walks  so  that  the  children  could  clean  the  mud 
off  their  feet,  which  get  so  wet  and  dirty."  We  would  sug- 
gest here  that  it  is  slow  work  trying  to  advance  pupils  until 
they  are  raised  out  of  the  dirt  and  filth. 

The  principal  of  a  school  in  a  flourishing  town  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  writes  :  "  House  (fifty  by  sixty) 
four  rooms,  no  well,  get  our  water  where  we  can.  No  water 
closets.  Doors  all  open  inwardly.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  vault  dug  and  a  good  well.  The  first  room  upstairs 
is  thirty  by  fifty,  ceiling  eleven  feet,  has  ninety-eight  pupils, 
three  windows  at  each  end  of  room.  The  second  upstairs 
room  is   twenty-five  by  thirty,  eleven  feet  ceiling,  contains 


sixty-eight  pupils.  Three  windows  at  each  end.  Third  up- 
stairs room  twelve  by  twenty,  eleven  feet  ceiling,  two  win- 
dows on  west  side,  has  thirty-eight  pupils,  jams  them  in. 
The  primary  room,  twenty-five  by  thirty,  twelve  and  a  half 
feet  ceiling,  sixty-four  pupils,  three  windows  on  south  side, 
blackboards  between  the  windows  and  doors,  some  having 
glossy  surfaces.  Our  trustee  is  a  thorough  M.  D.,  so  that 
our  school  houses  are  good  enough  to  please  the  doctors' 
pocket  books." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  statement  was  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  medico-legal  society  of  the  city  of  New  York  that  in 
that  city  alone  "  3,000  school  children  annually  lost  their 
lives  because  of  the  foul  and  poisonous  air  which  they  have 
been  compelled  to  breathe."  A  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
twenty-eight  school-houses  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  re- 
vealed hygienic  faults  in  sixteen  of  them  and  a  polluted 
water  supply  at  ten  of  them.  Analyses  by  a  chemist  selected 
by  the  board  of  education  demonstrated  that  the  water 
from  a  large  majority  of  the  wells  examined  was  grossly  pol- 
luted. During  the  survey  a  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, a  physician  and  philanthropist,  entered  a  basement 
room,  filled  with  little  children,  in  one  of  the  largest  school 
buildings  in  the  city.  The  air  was  so  revolting  that  he  re- 
marked, "  This  room  smells  worse  than  a  woodpecker's 
nest."  He  instantly  ordered  the  children  removed  to 
another  room  above  ground. 

If  these  conditions  exist  in  New  York  and  Indianapolis, 
under  the  most  approved  methods  of  conducting  schools, 
what  must  be  the  condition  in  districts  where  no  special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  school  hygiene? 

The  education  of  people  in  hygiene  can  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  present  literary  course.  Take,  for  instance, 
Monroe  county,  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  state  university, 
which  institution  was  chartered  and  erected  in  1828 — fifty- 
six  years  ago.  The  sanitary  surveys  of  the  school-house  in 
that  county  reveal  the  fact  that  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
yards  are  not  fenced  ,  thirty  per  cent  of  the  houses  are  not 
well  ventilated  ;  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  stoves  are  unsafe 
and  in  bad  repair  ;  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  houses 
wrongly  lighted ;  sixty-six  of  them  have  blackboards  in 
wrong  places ;  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  blackboards  have 
glossy  surfaces  ;  seventy-five  per  cent  get  their  water-supply 
from  springs  ;  sixty-four  per  cent  of  these  springs  are  not 
fenced  or  protected  from  overflows  or  impurities  ;  sixty-one 
per  cent  have  no  privies  ,  seventeen  per  cent  of  these  privies 
are  in  bad  order  ;  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  privies  have  no 
vaults;  forty-one  per  cent  are  never  disinfected;  sixteen 
per  cent  of  instances  where  the  children  are  not  excluded, 
coming  from  families  where  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases are  prevailing.  From  Monroe  county  one  school- 
house  survey  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Our  house  is  unfenced.  Stove  in  bad  order.  Our  source 
of  water-supply  is  an  unfenced  spring,  which  is  a  very  poor 
excuse  for  water-supply,  as  it  is  situated  in  an  open  pasture 
where  hogs,  cattle,  geese  and  other  animals  congregate  and 
leave  their  offal.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  number  of 
school  children  here  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  good, 
pure  water." 

Another  from  this  county  says  :  Our  house  is  in  an  open 
field.  A  pond  of  stock-water  within  fifty  feet  of  the  door. 
There  are    numerous  cracks  in  the  floor  and  around  the 
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door,  and  the  plastering  is  off  in  several  places.  The  house 
is  high  from  the  ground  except  at  one  end.  It  has  never  been 
underpinned.  The  shelter  thus  afforded  has  evidently 
been  utilized  for  many  years  past  as  a  lodging-place  for  nu- 
merous hogs  that  inhabit  the  woods,  lanes,  and  by-ways  ad- 
jacent. Our  source  of  water-supply  is  a  small  creek,  into 
which,  a  short  distance  above  from  whence  the  water  is 
dipped  up  for  the  school,  a  barn-yard  drains,  and  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  above  is  a  cemetery,  a  part  of  which  is 
evidently  drained  by  this  creek." 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  in  a  county  which,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  has  had  the  state  university  in  it  to 
enlighten  the  people,  at  once  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
hand  of  some  sanitary  officer,  clothed  and  strengthened  by 
the  a-uthoiity  of  the  law, is  demanded  to  redress  these  gross 
wrongs  upon  the  school  children  of  our  state. 

The  extracts  are  but  fair  samples  of  the  statements  re- 
ceived with  the  reports  of  the  sanitary  surveys,  and  they 
conclusively  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  hygienic  super- 
vision of  public  schools. 

Two  weeks  after  the  blanks  for  the  surveys  were  sent  out 
the  following  order  was  sent  to  all  the  county  health  officers, 
viz  : 

Dear  Doctor  : — Please  to  examine  carefully  the  school  house  sanitary 
surveys  as  fast  as  they  are  returned  to  you,  and  where  hygienic  faults  are 
found  order  them  corrected  at  once. 

The  result  of  this  survey  has  been  very  gratifying  ;  they 
have  aroused  a  general  interest  in  school  hygiene  all  over 
the  state.  Newspapers,  educational  journals,  school  of- 
ficials, physicians,  teachers  and  many  others  have  spoken  of 
the  work  encouragingly.  Many  errors  have  been  corrected 
and  the  schools  of  our  state  are  in  a  better  hygienic  condi- 
tion than  ever  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  the  following 
order  was  issued  and  served  upon  every  township  and  town 
school  trustee  in  the  State. 


Indianapolis,  Sept.  13,  1884. 


Office  of  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health, 

To  County  Health  Officers: 

The  results  of  the  sanitary  surveys  of  the  school-houses  of  Indiana 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  very  many  hygienic  faults  exist  in  connection 
with  them  and  their  surroundings.  Many  of  these  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  school  authorities  have  cheerfully  complied  with  the  requests 
of  health  officers  in  this  regard,  but  a  new  school  year  is  about  to  be  ush- 
ered in.  Many  of  the  houses  were  not  occupied  during  the  summer 
months,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  their  surroundings  and  conditions  need 
sanitary  supervision.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  township  and 
town  trustees,  and  such  other  school  authorities  as  are  in  your  county, 
shall  place  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  the  various  school-houses  under 
their  control.     The  following  points  require  especial  attention  : 

1st.     Purity  of  the  water-supply. 

2d.     Ventilation  of  the  school  rooms. 

3d.      Repairing  of  the  buildings. 

4th.    Drainage  of  the  yard  and  grounds. 

5th.    Providing  suitable  water-closets,  and  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. 

6th.    Heating  of  the  school  rooms. 

7th.    Overcrowding  of  rooms. 

8th.    Location  and  condition  of  the  black-boards. 

9th.    Lighting  the  rooms. 
10th.    Seating  the  rooms. 

To  insure  a  favorable  hygienic  condition  for  the  schools,  the  following 
essentials  are  demanded  : 

A. — To  clean  out  all  sources  of  water-supply,  and  place  them  in  good 
condition  ;  and  where  houses  have  no  supply  of  their  own,  to  at  once  fur- 
nish one. 

B. — In  the  absence  of  a  better  system,  to  prepare  the  windows  and 
transoms  so  that  ventilation  can  be  had  without  causing  draughts  of  cold 
air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pupils. 

C. — To  place  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  with  tight  floors,  good 
roofs  and  underpinnings. 


D. — To  see  that  the  yard  and  grounds  do  not  admit  of  standing  water, 
and  to  prepare  gravel  or  board  walks  to  keep  the  children's  feet  out  of  the 
mud. 

E  —Suitable  water-close's  for  each  of  the  sexes  should  be  provided 
with  every  school-house.  They  should  be  situated  far  enough  away  from 
the  house  to  secure  privacy,  and  not  be  a  nuisance.  They  should  be  kept 
in  good  repair,  cleaned  and  disinfected  at  least  twice  a  month. 

F. — The  rooms  should  be  so  warmed  that  all  may  be  kept  comfortable; 
stoves  and  furnaces  safe  and  in  good  order. 

G. — The  rooms  should  not  be  overcrowded.  Not  less  than  fourteen 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  cubic  feet  of 
breathing  space  should  be  allowed  each  pupil. 

H. — Black-boards  should  not  be  placed  between  the  windows,  and  ihe 
surfaces  of  the  boards  should  be  a  deal  black,  not  glossy. 

I.- — The  light  should,  if  possible,  be  admitted  Irom  the  rear  of  the 
pupil ;  never  from  the  front. 

J. — Desks  and  seats  of  different  heights  should  be  furnished,  to  suit 
the  sizes  and  ages  of  pupils. 

In  order  to  insure  immediate  action,  there  is  attached  to  this  a  blank 
order,  which  you  will  please  fill  up  and  issue  to  the  proper  authoi'ties, 
and  cause  its  enforcement. 

By  order  of  the  Board.  E.  S.  Elder,  M.  D., 

Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 


.,  Indiana,  Sept ,  1884. 


To. 


Trustee  of ,  .  .    County,  Ind. 

You  will  please  cause  the  foregoing  order  of  the  Indiana   State  Board 
of  Health  to  be  rigidly  enforced  in  your  jurisdiction. 

By  order  of  the County  Board  of  Health. 

M.  D., 

Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

As  before  stated  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
public  schools  of  Indiana  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  our  sister  states,  and  dark  as  is  the  picture  presented  by 
these  returns,  to  display  its  counterpart  it  is  only  necessary 
that  some  official  hand  shall  raise  the  curtain  by  causing  a 
similar  survey  to  be  made  in  any  of  the  adjoining  common- 
wealths. 

In  our  opinion  no  more  inviting  field  for  the  work  of  the 
sanitarian  presents  itself  than  the  common  schools  of  our 
country.  And  the  health  officials  who  attack  these  abuses 
and  correct  these  evils  will  secure  the  approbation  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  For  we  btlieve  that  the  patrons  of  the 
schools  only  need  to  have  their  attention  called  to  these 
matters  to  insure  their  hearty  co  operation  in  abating  the 
wrongs.  People,  after  all,  love  their  children  and  only  need 
to  see  these  evils  as  we  see  them,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
harmfulness  of  them. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  which  force  themselves  upon 
us,  and  we  think  they  deserve  careful  consideration.  If 
they  seem  plain,  simple  and  commonplace,  remember  that 
in  very  many  places  they  have  been  unheeded.  In  fact,  we 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  they  are  very  generally  ut  heeded. 
Boards  of  health  should  prosecute  this  line  of  work  and 
continually  strive  to  induce  a  reform  in,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  higher  standard  of  practical  school  hygiene.  By  so 
doing  we  feel  that  many  promising  children  will  be 
saved  from  disease  and  death,  and  many  more  rendered 
pleasant  and  happy  by  our  efforts.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  these  considerations  are  among  the  simple  and  primary 
ones.  The  course  of  study,  the  length  of  school  sessions, 
the  confinement  of  young  children,  the  posture  and  manner 
of  seating,  the  recreation,  the  practice  of  gymnastics,  the 
study  and  practice  of  calicthenics,  music,  etc.,  and  a  host  of 
other  questions  obtrude  themselves;  but  we  should  en- 
deavor to  remedy  the  grossest  evils  first,  trusting  to  an  ad- 
vancing civilization  and  a  "new  era"  in  school  hygiene  to 
cure  the  lesser.  E.  S.  Elder,  M.  D. 


Dec.  15,  1884.] 
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SUCCESSFUL  YELLOW  FEVER  INOCULATION. 

The  readers  of  The  Sanitary  News  well  remember  the 
article  on  vaccination  for  yellow  fever,  written  by  Dr.  Do- 
mingos  Freire,  the  president  of  the  national  health  depart- 
ment of  Brazil.  Dr.  Freire  has  made  a  long  and  arduous 
study  into  the  etiology  and  prevention  of  yellow  fever,  and 
his  written  opinion  should  have  carried  some  weight.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  seem  to  nearly  all  who  read  it,  to  be 
an  honest,  scientific  exposition  from  a  capable  source.  The 
editor  of  The  Sanitary  Engineer,  a  paper  published  in  New 
York,  saw  fit  to  attack  the  eminent  doctor's  honesty  in  the 
presentation  of  his  facts,  and  doubted  his  statements.  We 
commend  the  following  extract  from  Paris  papers  of  No- 
vember n,  sent  to  the  Medical  News  by  its  traveling  cor- 
respondent, to  the  careful  attention  of  our  readers,  and,  es- 
pecially, to  the  editor  of  the  sanitary  paper  before  men- 
tioned : 

In  yesterday's  session  of  the  academy  of  science,  M.  Bouley,  vice- 
president,  entertained  his  colleagues  with  a  discovery  of  great  import- 
ance. Since  1880  M.  Domingos  Freire,  professor  in  the  medical  school 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  has  occupied  himself  with  the  question  of  yellow  fever 
inoculation.  He  has  even  made  several  communications  on  the  subject 
to  the  academy  of  medicine.  He  had  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
microbe  of  yellow  fever,  but  ascertained  that  the  virus,  of  whatever  na- 
ture it  may  be,  had  been  attenuated,  and  that  guinea-pigs  had  acquired 
immunity. 

Since  then,  a  Frenchman,  M.  Rabourgeon,  a  pupil  of  Chauveau, 
Pouchet,  and  Pasteur,  had  been  called  by  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  to 
found  a  veterinary  school  at  Rio  Janeiro.  He  started  supplied  with  all 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  study  and  culture  of  microbes. 

Domingos  Freire  and  Rabourgeon  th.n  united  their  efforts  to  solve  the 
question.  After  having  carefully  experimented  on  guinea-pigs  with  the 
attenuated  virus,  they  inoculated  themselves  as  well  as  several  students 
of  medicine  and  employes  of  the  museum  at  Rio.  They  underwent  the 
symptoms  of  mild  yellow  fever  which  disappea±ed  in  three  days. 

The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  visited  the  laboratory,  and  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  excellent  results  of  their  method,  authorized  them  to  ex- 
periment on  human  beings.  Nearly  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  wharf-laborers,  submitted  to  the  vaccination  and  remained  unaf- 
fected, while  around  them  were  large  numbers  of  their  comrades  suc- 
cumbing to  the  disease. 

English  sea-captains  sailing  in  these  latitudes,  learning  that  yellow 
fever  was  epidemic  at  Rio  Janeiro,  had  all  their  crews  vaccinated,  first 
setting  the  good  example  themselves. 

The  description  of  the  microbe  will  eventually  be  published.  Mean- 
while it  is  certain  that  the  attenuated  virus  has  preserved  about  five 
hundred  animals  and  human  beings,  who  had  submitted  to  the  vaccina- 
tion. 

These  happy  results  must  be  compared  with  the  report  made  by  Dr. 
Rochard,  that  of  twenty-five  physicians  sent  to  Senegal  to  care  for  the 
yellow  fever  patients,  twenty-three  had  soon  died,  and  the  conclusion  is 
near  that  this  vaccination  is  destined  to  save  the  Europeans  who  visit  the 
places  where  yellow  fever  is  epidemic.  We  are  happy  to  see,  adds  one  of 
the  Paris  newspapers,  that  one  of  our  countrymen,  a  pupil  of  our  own 
savants,  is  among  the  new  benefactors  of  mankind. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  OHIO  CAPITOL. 

Not  only  has  the  legislature  of  Ohio  resolutely  refused  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  state  board  of  health,  but  it  apparently  rejoices  in  the  absence 
of  one,  because  it  will  not  then  be  blamed  for  the  terrible  condition  of 
its  capitol.  An  intelligent  correspondent  has  ventilated  the  subject,  if 
not  the  object,  and  if  the  legislature  of  Ohio  permits  the  foul  condition 
to  remain,  it  is  perhaps  as  well,  under  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  that  they  die  by  their  own  neglect.  Perhaps  the  legislature  is  not 
to  be  too  severely  blamed,  because  it  has  appropriated  more  or  less 
money,  but  not  with  good  judgment,  as  none  of  the  various  plans  have 
afforded  any  relief.  Two  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  occurred  among 
clerk's  in  the  auditor's  office,  and  the  auditor  himself  has  just  recovered 


from  a  severe  attack  of  the  same  disease.  The  atmosphere  in  the  south 
end  of  the  capitol  is  so  vile  that  some  of  the  officers  are  sick  all  the  time. 
The  original  plans  of  the  sewerage  and  ventilation  have  been  lost,  and  all 
attempts  at  late  improvements  have  been  blindly  made.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  the  system  of  ventilation,  which  was  once  thorough,  has  been 
entirely  destroyed  and  made  the  means  of  circulating  foul  air  through 
every  room,  instead  of  carrying  it  away.  The  sewerage  system  was  orig- 
inally all  of  iron,  converging  into  a  twenty-inch  pipe  near  the  center  of 
the  building,  which  connects  with  the  Broad  street  sewer.  The  ventila- 
tion system  originally  consisted  of  brick  air-passages,  which  pass  under 
ground  connecting  with  the  smoke-stacks  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
and  from  thence  radiate  to  the  walls,  which  contain  ducts  connecting 
with  every  room  in  the  building,  and  opening  on  the  roof.  In  each  room 
there  are  registers  at  the  floor  and  ceiling  to  let  in  fresh  air  and  carry  off 
foul  air.  The  hot-air  ducts  are  in  another  wall,  and  admit  fresh  air 
passed  over  steam-coils  in  a  heating  chamber.  These  systems  of  sewer- 
age, heating  and  ventilation,  originally  separate,  became  consolidated 
through  the  ignorance  of  later  workers.  The  first  trouble  was  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  a  grate  was  placed  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
office.  It  was  set  into  a  ventilating  chamber,  and  the  air-passage  was 
thus  converted  into  a  chimney.  The  craze  for  grates  spread,  until  nearly 
every  room  has  a  grate  set  either  in  a  ventilating-duct  or  a  hot-air  duct. 
The  action  of  the  ducts,  intended  to  remove  foul  air,  was  thus  completely 
changed,  and  the  foul  air,  instead  of  passing  down  these  ducts  under  the 
building  into  the  smoke-stacks,  passes  directly  out  through  the  grate 
chimneys,  which,  if  universally  the  case,  might  be  an  improvement  rather 
than  otherwise.  In  changing  the  method  of  steam-heating,  the  addition- 
al pressure  placed  upon  the  pipes  blew  up  some  of  them  which  were  lo- 
cated under  ground.  In  getting  at  them  for  the  purpose  of  repairing, 
the  workmen  excavated  to  the  brick  air-passage  under  the  south  wing,  and 
found  it  full  of  filthy  water  and  foul  gas.  The  corresponding  air-passage 
under  the  north  wing  was  found  to  be  dry,  and  a  strong  current  of  air 
blowing  through  it.  Last  summer  a  branch  of  the  south  air-passage  be- 
came so  filled  with  filth  that  it  bursted.  The  filling  of  these  air-passages 
with  sewage  began  seven  years  ago,  when  an  officer,  not  desiring  to  go 
fifty  feet  to  the  general  water-closets,  had  one  put  in  his  own  office.  The 
soil-pipe  from  this  closet  was  carried  into  the  air-chamber  instead  of  into 
the  twenty-inch  iron  soil-pipe.  Last  winter,  a  ladies'  wash-room,  the 
lead  waste-pipe  from  which  originally  entered  into  the  iron  soil-pipe,  was 
changed  into  a  ladies'  water-closet,  the  lead-pipe  connection  cut  off,  and 
an  iron  soil-pipe  carried  down  and  turned  into  the  brick  air-chamber. 
From  this  air-chamber  there  is  no  escape  for  the  sewage  except  as  it  fil- 
ters through  the  brick  walls,  or  evaporates  into  the  rooms  above.  Thus 
every  room  in  the  south  wing  is  fed  with  sewer-gas. 

If  any  worse  sanitary  condition  exists  in  a  public  building  belonging  to 
an  intelligent  community  of  citizens,  The  Sanitary  News  has  yet  to 
learn  of  it. 

THE  PLUMBER  AND  CONTRACT  WORK. 

The  plumber  desires  to  free  himself  from  builders'  contracts,  his  con- 
nection with  which  has  not  been  either  beneficial  to  himself  or  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public.  He  desires,  not  unnaturally,  to  be  taken  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  architect,  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  thinking  power  than  as 
a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  designing  builder.  Builders,  it  is  well 
known,  too  often  sublet  the  plumbing  work  at  a  price  which  not  only  en- 
courages "scamping,"  but  makes  it  almost  a  necessity,  if  the  plumber  is 
to  make  any  profit  at  all  for  himself.  The  system  literally  compels  him 
to  practice  those  arts  of  substitution  and  simulation  which  have  for  years 
distinguished  a  certain  class  of  so-called  plumbers.  But  a  new  era  is 
dawning.  With  education,  improved  sanitary  laws,  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  builders,  and  an  organization  capable  of  weeding  out  the  in- 
capables  and  the  intruders,  and  of  encouraging  honest  work  and  workers, 
the  plumber  will  take  up  his  proper  position.  The  master  plumber 
will  then  be  entrusted  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  sanitary  art,  and  the 
plumbing  of  buildings  will  not  be  planned  without  his  counsel.  Evil  de- 
vices, inferior  materials,  cheap  substitutes  and  unscientific  plans  of 
drainage,  sewage,  ventilation  and  water-supply  will  be  banished,  because, 
under  a  correct  system,  involving  rigid  responsibility,  neither  architect, 
builder  nor  plumber,  can  afford  to  make  mistakes. — London  Sanitary 
World. 

The  library  of  the  Michigan  state  board  of  health,  at  Lansing,  contains 
four  thousand  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  subject  of  sanitary 
science. 
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ANOTHER   PROMINENT  CHICAGO  PLUMBER. 

WITH  PLATE  PORTRAIT. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hamblin,  whose  portrait  is  shown  in  a  supplement  to  this  is- 
sue, is  corresponding  secretary  of  the  national  association  of  master 
plumbers,  and  financial  secretary  of  the  Chicago  association.  He  has 
a  prominence  in  local  plumbing  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  the 
national  association,  which  entitle  him  to  more  than  usual  recognition. 
He  is  the  oldest  plumber  in  Chicago — that  is,  he  has  been  longer  in  the 
business  than  any  other  living  plumber,  and  has,  without  question,  done 
the  plumbing  in  more  of  Chicago's  buildings  than  any  other  man  ;  he 
has  had  in  hand  more  than  two  hundred  buildings  belonging  to  one  firm 
alone,  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  He  does  not  aim  to  do  expensive 
work,  but  rather  that  which  appears  in  ordinary  dwellings  and  business 
blocks  ;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  plumbing,  however,  as  he  always  does  the 
gas-fitting  and  sewerage  as  well.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  the 
work  is  so  large,  he  is  very  scrupulous  about  having  it  properly  done,  and 
the  contract  job  always  gets  the  same  attention  and  as  good  material  as 
that  done  without  contracts. 

Mr.  Hamblin  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J. ,  July  5,  1835.  His  parents 
removed  to  New  York  in  his  infancy,  and  at  the  age  of  14  he  began  his 
apprenticeship  with  Joseph  P.  Quinn,  afterward  Philbrin  &  Quinn.  He 
served  for  five  years  in  this  apprenticeship,  and  was  under  instruction  for 
two  years  longer  with  Thomas  Carter.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1856,  and 
worked  as  a  journeyman  for  one  year.  He  then  started  in  business  at 
the  corner  of  Halsted  and  Lake  streets,  with  a  partner,  the  firm  name 
being  McDonald  &  Hamblin.  A  store  was  fitted  up  and  both  gas-fitting 
and  plumbing  were  done.  He  continued  the  business  alone,  later,  for 
two  years,  but  went  to  the  war  in  1862  with  the  Chicago  mercantile  bat- 
tery. He  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  Then  the  plumbing 
business  was  again  taken  up,  a  partnership  being  formed  with  Joseph  A. 
McCartney,  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  Ada  streets.  They  were  at 
this  place  ior  eleven  years,  and  then  moved  to  No.  366  Ogden  avenue, 
where  Mr.  Hamblin  is  now  located.  One  year  later  he  went  to  Kansas 
and  was  a  farmer  for  three  years.  He  then  returned  to  Chicago,  and  re- 
sumed his  business  at  his  present  place  on  Ogden   avenue. 

As  Mr.  Hamblin's  recollections  in  Chicago  plumbing  matters  go  back 
to  1857,  he  can  call  off  the  names  of  Chicago's  first  plumbers,  whom  he 
well  knew.  These  were,  in  order,  Wilson  &  Hughes,  Greenebaum,  Raffen 
and  Lawson— most  of  whom  are  now  dead, — and  then  came  himself.  Im- 
mediately after  him  came  John  Mills,  still  in  business  on  North  Desplaines 
street,  J.  Hogan,  Barnett  &  Murray,  James  Brown,  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Farland,  J.  Irons  and  William  Beaton — the  two  latter  now  dead. 
Mr.  Hamblin  looks  back  with  a  good  deal  of  pride  to  the  plumbing  of 
those  early  days,  as  he  believes  that  it  was  as  well  done  then  as  now,  if 
not  better  in  many  instances.  He  finds  only  a  single  improvement  in  the 
entire  art  of  plumbing,  and  that  is  in  the  ventilation  of  pipes  and  traps. 
Plumbers  recognized  then,  as  now,  the  dangers  from  siphonage,  and  provi- 
ded against  it  quite  as  effectually  as  at  the  present  time.  If  it  occurred  that 
two  fixtures  were  placed  on  the  same  pipe,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower 
trap  was  made  enough  larger  to  prevent  the  siphonage  when  the  upper 
fixture  might  be  discharged.  So  in  other  cases  men  brought  their  skill 
and  education  to  bear  upon  the  case  in  hand,  and  they  were  able  to  over- 
come difficulties  which  confound  the  plumber  of  to-day,  as  he  handles 
the  new-fangled  patents  and  appliances.  Mr.  Hamblin  notices  a  return 
to  the  principles  in  plumbing  and  the  construction  of  appliances  which 
prevailed  thirty  years  ago.  He  claims  that  the  art  of  plumbing  has  been 
degenerating  for  twenty-five  years,  in  the  craze  for  automatic  and  "im- 
proved" articles,  until  complicated  and  unsanitary  water-closets  and  traps 
flood  the  country;  now  the  old  lead-lined  or  cast-iron  tanks  for  flush- 
ing, hopper-closets,  and  plain  traps,  all  of  which  were  in  use  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  are  in  greatest  demand.  Mr.  Hamblin  is  an  enthusiast 
on  the  question  of  the  proper  education  and  training  of  apprentices.  He 
wants  to  see  a  better  class  of  boys  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  young  men 
learning  the  trade,  and  believes  a  trade  scoool  would  do  much  toward 
helping  this  movement  along.  As  the  next  best  thing  he  has  given  his 
attention  to  establishing  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  shall  aid  and 
protect  the  apprentice  as  well  as  the  master.  His  position  as  chairman 
of  the  apprenticeship  committee  of  the  Chicago  association,  has  enabled 
him  to  do  this,  and  few  even  of  the  Chicago  members  realize  the  amount 
of  time  he  has  spent  in  this  matter.  In  the  first  place  he  devised  a  "cer- 
tificate of  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  plumbing,"  which  showed  that 
it  had  been  issued  by  the  master  plumbers'  association  of  Chicago,  on  the 
day,  and  to  the  person  named.     Blanks  were  left  for  a  record  of  the  time, 


when  he  commenced  work,  for  whom,  when  he  quit,  and  for  his  residence. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  certificate  is  the  following  note  ;  "These  inden- 
tures are  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  term  of 
faithful  service,  shown  by  dates  in  the  above  certificate,  this  association 
hereby  agrees  to  receive  the  person  named  in  this  certific  ate  into  full 
fellowship  as  a  master  plumber."  Appended  to  the  certificate  is  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  passtd  by  the  association  to  the  effect  that  if  any  member 
knowingly  entices  or  receives  into  his  service  an  apprentice  of  a  brother 
member,  without  the  latter's  consent,  or  without  full  dates  and  signatures 
on  the  certificate,  he  shall  be  subject  to  reprimand  or  expulsion,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  association.  With  the  authority  of  the  Chicago  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Hamblin  has  sent  these  blank  certificates  out  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  requesting  that  they  be  filled  out  and  returned, 
the  facts  given  on  them  to  be  transfeired  to  a  separate  book,  the  "Appren- 
tice's Record,"  which  is  to  be  kept  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  associa- 
tion, who  issues  a  card  back  to  the  employer,  to  be  retained  by  him  so 
long  as  the  apprentice  is  in  his  employment.  When  the  apprentice  ceases 
to  work  for  him,  he  is  to  fill  out  such  a  card  with  a  date  of  his  quitting, 
and  residence  of  the  apprentice,  and  return  it  to  the  proper  officer  to  be 
recorded.  The  apprentice  receives  a  card  from  the  association  to  which 
he  is  an  apprentice  ;  which  card  he  retains  as  a  voucher  of  his  good  stand- 
ing. When  the  apprentice  takes  service  with  another  employer,  the 
blank  or  certificate  is  given  to  his  new  employer  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
date  of  beginning  with  him  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  certificate  shows  that  the 
proper  time  has  been  served. 

Mr.  Hamblin  believes  that  in  this  way  only  can  the  plumber  hope  to 
keep  the  "scabs"  out  of  the  trade,and  educate  competent  mechanics  to 
perpetuate  their  calling.  This  plan  will  also  entitle  the  apprentice  to  all 
the  benefits  of  the  time  he  has  served  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  will  be 
to  the  employer  a  just  gauge  of  his  ability  as  a  workman.  It  will  also 
entitle  him  to  the  use  and  benefits  of  the  reading  and  lecture  room  of  the 
association. 

In  response  to  the  inquiries  thus  made  Mr.  Hamblin  has  received  the 
names  of  about  120  apprentices,  which  have  been  recorded  and  indexed  in 
a  convenient  book  prepared  especially  for  the  purpose.  It  is  his  idea  that 
this  record,  when  complete,  shall  be  kept  in  the  library  room  of  the  asso- 
diation  ready  for  access  by  anybody  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hamblin  believes  that  apprentices  are  not  sufficiently  well  paid  ; 
their  small  wages  lead  them  into  dishonesty,  and  worst  of  all,  bright  and 
intelligent  boys  cannot  be  induced  to  take  up  the  trade.  He  has  a  fixed 
scale  of  wages  ranging  from  a  sum  the  first  year  which  will  enable  a  boy 
to  live  dec  ntly  and  clothe  himself  comfortably,  to  one  for  the  fifth  year 
which  will  enable  him  to  accumulate  something.  Mr.  Hamblin  would 
have  masters  come  more  often  in  contact  with  their  apprentices,  and  take 
a  practical  interest  in  their  progress,  not  leaving  them  wholly  to  the  jour- 
neymen with  whom  they  are  necessarily  associated.  The  apprentice  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  day  after  day  to  help  the  same  journeyman,  but 
be  changed  from  one  to  another,  to  learn  the  methods  of  all,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  dishonest  collusion.  This  question  of  how  to  educate  the  appren- 
tice, and  how  to  get  a  better  class  of  boys  to  take  up  the  trade  is  an 
exceedingly  important  one  for  the  future  of  plumbing,  and  Mr.  Hamblin 
could  not  be  better  devoting  his  thought  and  attention  to  any  other.  It 
is  to  be  said,  too,  that  his  efforts  are  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Hamblin  was  a  delegate  to  both  national  conventions  of  master 
plumbers,  and  presented  important  papers  at  both  conventions  on  the  ap- 
prenticeship question.  His  views  and  plans,  as  already  shown,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  association,  and  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
national  association.  He  was  elected  corresponding  secreta'y  of  the  na- 
tional association  in  June  last,  and  has  held  the  office  of  financial  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  association  since  the  last  election.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  first  vice-president  of  this  association;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  sanitary  committee  last  year  ;  he  is  chairman  of  the  apprentice- 
ship committee  this  year,  as  already  stated. 


PLUMBING  AT  THE  TIME  OF  EDWARD  III. 

Reference  has  been  made  several  times,  in  these  columns,  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Edward  III,  relating  to  plumbing  in  his  day.  The  following  is 
the  full  text  of  that  remarkable  document  : 

38  Edward  3rd,  a.  D.    1365      Letter  Book  E.  (Norman  French). 

May  it  please  the  honorable  men  and  wise,  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  to  grant  unto  the  Plumbers  of  the  said 
City  the  points  that  here  follow  : — 

In  the  first    place,  that  no  one   of  the  trade  of  Plumbers   shall  meddle 
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with  the  works  touching  such  trade  within  the  said  City,  or  take  house  or 
apprentice,  or  other  workmen,  in  the  same,  if  he  be  not  free  of  the  City  ; 
and  that,  by  assent  of  the  best  and  most  skilled  men  in  the  said  trade, 
testifying  that  he  knows  how  well  and  lawfully  to  work,  and  to  do  his 
work  ;  that  so  the  trade  may  not  be  scandalised,  or  the  commonalty 
damaged  and  deceived,  by  folks  who  do  not  know  their  trade. 

Also,  that  no  one  of  the  said  Trade  shall  take  an  apprentice  for  less 
than  seven  years  ;  and  that  he  shall  have  him  enrolled  within  the  first  year 
and  at  the  end  of  his  term  shall  make  him  take  up  his  freedom,  according 
to  the  usuage  of.  the  said  City. 

Also,  that  every  one  of  the  Trade  shall  do  his  work  well  and  lawfully, 
and  shall  use  lawful  weighty,  as  well  in  selling  as  in  buying,  without  any 
deceit  or  evil  intent  against  any  one  ;  and  that  for  working  a  clove  of  lead 
for  gutters,  or  for  roofs  of  houses,  he  shall  only  take  one-half  penny  ;  and 
for  working  a  clove  for  furnaces,  tappetroghes,  belfreys,  and  conduit  pipes, 
one  penny  ;  and  for  the  waste  of  a  wey  of  lead  when  newly  molten  [he 
shall  have  an  allowance  of  two  cloves],  as  has  been  the  usuage  hereto- 
fore. 

Also,  that  no  one  for  singular  profit  shall  engross  lead  coming  to  the 
said  City  for  sale,  to  the  damage  of  the  commonalty  ;  but  that  all  persons 
of  the  said  Trade,  as  well  poor  or  rich,  who  may  wish,  shall  be  partners 
therein  at  their  desire.  And  that  no  one,  himself  or  by  another,  shall  buy 
old  lead  that  is  on  sale,  or  shall  be,  within  the  snid  City  or  without,  to 
sell  it  again  to  the  folks  of  the  said  trade,  and  enchance  the  price  of  lead, 
to  the  damage  of  all  the  commonalty. 

Also,  that  no  one  of  the  said  Trade  shall  buy  stripped  lead  of  the  as- 
sistants to  tilers,  loggers,  or  masons,  or  of  women  who  cannot  find  war- 
ranty for  the  same.  And  if  any  shall  do  so,  himself  or  by  his  servants, 
or  if  any  one  of  them  be  found  stealing  lead,  tin,  or  nails,  in  the  place 
where  he  works,  he  shall  be  ousted  from  the  said  Trade  for  ever,  at  the 
will  and  ordinance  of  the  good  folks  of  such  Trade. 

Also,  that  no  one  of  the  said  Trade  shall  oust  another  from  his  work 
undertaken  or  begun,  or  shall  take  away  his  customers  or  his  employers 
to  his  damage,  by  enticement  through  carpenters,  masons,  tilers,  or  other 
persons,  as  he  would  answer  for  damage  so  inflicted,  by  good  consideration 
of  the  masters  of  the  Trade. 

And  if  any  one  shall  be  found  guilty  under  any  one  of  the  Articles 
aforesaid,  let  him  pay  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  in  London,  for 
the  first  offense  40  pence  ;  for  the  second  half  a  mark  ;  for  the  third  20 
shillings  ;  and  for  the  fourth,  10  pounds,  or  else  forswear  the  Trade. 


TESTS    FOR    COMPETENCY  OF    SANITARY  OFFICIALS  IN 

LONDON. 

At  an  examination  held  by  the  sanitary  institute  of  Great  Britain  on 
Nov.  6  and  7,  twenty-seven  candidates  presented  themselves  as  local  sur- 
veyors, and  nineteen  as  inspectors  of  nuisances.  Certificates  of  compe- 
tency were  awarded  to  three  only  of  the  former,  and  to  twelve  of  the 
latter.  The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  required  to  be  an  - 
swered  by  the  candidates  for  surveyors  : 

What  volume  of  sewage  would  you  provide  for  at  the  outfall-sewer  from 
a  town  of  10,000  population,  the  drainage  area  being  550  acres,  taking  25 
gallons  per  head  of  water-supply  and  one-half  inch  rainfall  in  twenty-four 
hours  ? 

Give  a  specification  and  draw  a  sketch  of  a  water-tight  sewer. 

Describe  and  give  a  sketch  of  the  form  of  man-hole  which  you  consider 
best  adapted  for  ordinary  town  sewers ,  and  state  the  rule  which  you 
adopt  for  determining  the  amount  of  ventilation  to  be  afforded  in  the 
main    street-sewer. 

In  what  way  do  the  size  and  shape  of  a  sewer  affect  the  velocity  of  the 
sewage  flowing  through  it  ?  • 

If  a  twelve-inch  pipe  sewer  with  an  inclination  of  1  in  175  gives  a  veloc- 
ity of  3^  feet  per  minute,  what  velocity  would  it  give  if  laid  at  an  in- 
clination of  1  in  500,  the  pipe  running  half-full  in  each  case  ;  and  would 
this  latter  velocity  suffice  to  keep  the  sewer  clear  of  deposit  ? 

To  what  extent  would  this  velocity  be  increased  by  flushing  ? 

Describe  in  detail  what  precautions  should  be  taken  in  connecting 
houses  with  sewers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  foul  gases  from  the  sewers 
entering  the  houses.     Illustrate  your  answer  by  a  sketch. 

In  providing  a  water-supply  for  a  town,  what  are  the  chief  points  to 
which  you  would  direct  attention  if  the  supply  is  to  be  derived  (a)  from 
wells,  (b)  from  streams? 

What  is  meant  by  "constant"  and  by  "intermittent"  water-supply  ? 

Explain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

Can  a  constant  supply  of  water  become  polluted  inside  of  a  house 
where  there  are  no  cisterns,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  ? 

What  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  taken  to  prevent  water  being  pol- 
luted inside  of  a  house  ? 

What  are  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  in  examining  the 
ventilation  of  room  ? 

How  much  cubic  space  would  you  require  per  head  (a)  in  sleeping- 
rooms,  (b)  in  rooms  for  living  and  sleeping  ? 

The  questions  submitted  to  inspectors  of  nuisances  were  similar,  on 
some  topics,  but,  in  addition,  there  were  such  as  the  following  : 

Describe  some  efficient  and  simple  means  of  ventilating  sleeping  rooms? 
What  do  you  consider  over-crowding  ? 

How  should  the  soil-pipes,  sink-pipes  and  overflow-pipes  of  a  dwelling 
be  dealt  with  so  as  to  prevent  any  danger  to  the  inmates  ? 


What  do  you  consider  a  proper  fall  for  a  six-inch  house  drain,  and  how 
should  it  be  connected  with  the  public  sewer  ? 

Describe  a  bell-trap,  a  D  trap,  and  a  pan  water-closet. 

State  the  objections  to  each  and  illustrate  your  answer  by  sketches. 


SANITARY  NOTES  FROM  LONDON. 

London,  Nov.  19,  1884. — [Special]. — The  board  schools  of  London 
are  very  imposing  structures — many  rate  payers  think  too  imposing. 
That  they  are  substantially  built  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  the  sanitary 
arrangements  in  many  of  them  are  of  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter ;  and  during  the  hot  weather  many  weak  places  were  found  out.  A 
sudden  zeal  in  sanitary  efficiency  then  took  possession  of  the  school  board 
officials  ;  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether  this  zeal  so  sudden- 
ly awaked  has  accomplished  any  permanent  good.  It  now  appears  that 
the  ventilation,  or  rather  want  of  ventilation,  in  most  of  the  schools  is  the 
subject  of  much  complaint. 

* 

The  municipal  and  sanitary  engineers  and  surveyors  of  England  have 
under  consideration  the  advisability  of  applying  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration. The  sanitary  institute  of  Great  Britian  at  present  conduct  the 
examination  of  such  engineers  and  surveyors  as  may  voluntarily  present 
themselves,  and  issue  certificates  of  competentcy  ;  but  the  arrangement 
has  not  given  general  satisfaction — an  opinion  having  been  expressed, 
that  the  sanitary  institute  is  more   fitted  to  deal  with  sanitary   inspectors 

than  with  professional  gentlemen  of  higher  standing. 

*  * 
* 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  profit  made  out  of  the  international  health 
exhibition  ?  This  question  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  been  "assisted''  by  several  gen- 
tlemen, if,  indeed,  the  receipt  of  numerous  and  conflicting  suggestions 
may  be  so  described.  It  must,  of  course,  in  some  way  be  devoted  to  pub- 
lic health  and  extend  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  science  ;  and,  bearing  this 
iii  mind,  a  worse  use  might  be  made  of  it  than  that  of  providing  the 
means  of  educating  the  sanitary  inspector,  improving  his  status,  and  in- 
creasinghis  efficiency.  A  well-trained  duly-certificated  sanitary  inspector, 
free  from  the  overshadowing  influence  of  local  cliques,  fairly  renumerated 
and  invested  with  compulsory  powers  of  inspection  within  certain  prescribed 
hours,  would  be  an  important  factor  in  improving  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

*  * 
* 

And  then  a  word  might  be  put  in  for  the  plumber.  We  owe  much  to 
that  gentlemen  ;  indeed,  our  debt  to  the  small,  travelling,  scamping  kind 
of  tinker,  who  brings  disgrace  upon  an  honorable  and  exceedingly  useful 
craft  by  dubbing  himself  a  "plumber"  is  enormous  !  The  plumbers' 
company,  an  old  civic  guild,  under  the  able  and  discreet  guidance  of  the 
master,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  C.  C, — himself  a  master  plumber — is  about 
to  take  into  consideration  the  present  position  of  the  trade,  with  the  view 
of  organizing  a  system  of  registration,  education,  and  examination.  The 
public  would  gain  enormously  if  good  and  honest  work  could  be  ensured, 
and  the  trade  protected  from  invasion  by  unauthorized  and  inefficient 
"workmen."  The  plumbers'  company  has  the  necessary  organization 
and  the  desire  to  help,  and  H.  R.  Highness  the  means  at  command  to  aid 
the  management.  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
a  school  of  instruction  for  plumbers,  combined  with  a  system  of  registra- 
tion, etc.,  designed  in  the  interest  alike  of  plumbers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

* 

Jacob's  Island,  Southwark,  mentioned  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  has  at  last 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities.  The  present  owner  of 
the  wretched  hovels  in  this  insalubrious  locality  appears,  from  the  state- 
ment made  to  the  magistrate,  to  draw  her  rents  regularly,  and  to  perform 
the  obligations  incident  to  the  position  of  owner  somewhat  irregularly. 
And  now  an  inexorable  sanitary  authority,  disregarding  historic  senti- 
ment, has  obtained  an  order  for  closing  the  "houses"  of  Jacob's  Island; 
and  many  more  of  the  historic  homes  of  Southwark  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  SPECIAIi. 


The  St.  Louis  Repubican  says  :  "  We  believe  it  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  the  Missouri  state  board  of  health  is  not  in  that  effective  con- 
dition of  organization  and  equipment  which  would  be  considered  essen- 
tial to  any  useful  work  whatever  in  an  emergency  or  in  the  ordinary 
preparation  for  one.  A  board  without  funds,  without  a  pronounced 
policy  or  means  of  acting  on  one,  and  without  official  experience  in  any 
real  crisis,  would  be  rather  a  hindrance  than  an  aid  to  the  many  towns 
that  would  look   to  it  for  co-operation." 
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At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  second  meeting  of  this 
so,  iety  was  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .,  on  Nov.  24, 
A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  the 
substance  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

The  objects  of  the  society  shall  be  the  sanitary 
control  oi  the  food  supply,  and  the  dissemination, 
among  the  members,  of  knowledge  relating  to 
the  detection  and  prevention  of  adulteration  and 
falsification  of  food,  food  products  and  drugs. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  sec- 
retary and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  directors,  whose  duties  shall  be  such  as 
usually  pertain  to  such  officers  in  similiar  socie- 
ties. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  be  a  standing 
committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
holding  meetings  at  least  once  a  month. 

Aptive  membership  shall  be  limited  to  members 
and  officers  of  boards  of  health  engaged  in  the 
inspection  or  analysis  of  food,  food  products  or 
drugs,  this  being  held  to  include  veterinary  in- 
spectors, and  those  engaged  in  the  inspection  of 
meat,  cattle  and    cow-stables. 

Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month. 

All  papers  and  information  presented  to  the 
society  shall  be  written  on  legal  cap  paper  and 
signed  by  the  person  presenting  them,  and  depos- 
ted  with  the  recording  secretary  ;  but  this  shall 
not  prevent  the  author  from  publishing  the  papei 
in  any  journal  he  may  select,  provided  the  society 
shall  be  given  due  credit  in  the  publication 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  $3,  payable  at  the 
time  of  election. 

SANITARY    CONVENTION. 

At  East  Saginaw,  Mich. — This  convention  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  board  of 
health,  Dec.  2  and  3.  The  first  session  was  call- 
ed to  order  by  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Webber,  president. 
Mayor  John  S.  Estabrook  made  a  welcoming 
speech.  Dr.  C.  H.  Sample,  of  East  Saginaw, 
read  a  paper  on  ventilation,  and  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject  was  read  by  W.  W.  Johnson,  of 
East  Saginaw.  In  the  evening,  Rev.  Rowland 
Connor,  of  East  Saginaw,  read  a  paper  on  the 
composition  of  patent  medicines.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  health,  on  typhoid  fever  and  low 
water  in  wells.  The  views  of  Dr.  Baker  on  this 
subject  have  heretofore  been  presented  in  The 
Sanitary  Nkws.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  delivered  an  address  on  the  disposal  of 
waste  matter,  paying  particular  attention  to 
germs.  A  paper  on  the  hygiene  of  schools  was 
read  by  Supt.  C.  B  Thomas,  of  Kast  Saginaw. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Masker,  of  East  Saginaw,  read  a 
paper  on  co-operation  of  citizens  with  sanitary 
authorities.  Prof.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  then  delivered  a  long  address  upon  adul- 
terations found  in  common  goods.  A  paper  by 
Charles  Holmes,  C.  E.,  of  East  Saginaw,  on 
drainage  and  sewerage,  gave  a  description  of  the 
system  of  East  Saginaw.  He  said  :  "The  plan 
is  simple  and  effective.  The  city  is  divided  into 
districts,  each  having  its  main  sewer  discharging 
direct  into  the  river.  In  both  the  main  and  lat- 
eral sewers,  side  junctions,  of  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, for  house  drains  are  provided  on  either  side  at 
an  average  distance  of  thirty  feet  apart.  Catch- 
basins  are  placed  at  every  point  necessary  for 
surface  or  street  drainage,  and  man-holes  are 
built  at  intervals  sufficiently  close  to  allow  the 
locating  and  removal  of  any  cause  of  stoppage. 
The  form  and  size  of  the  catch-basins  are  espec- 
ially adapted  to  this  locality,  while  they  are  sub- 
stantially built  and  efficiently  sealed.  The  man- 
holes, too,  are  well  sealed  by  close-fitting  iron 
covers — a  method  of  construction  that  will,  I 
judge,  commend  itself  to  some  sanitarians  as  su- 
perior to  perforated  covers  used  in  other  cities 
which  allow  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  into  the 
street.  The  sewers  are  built  with  a  view  to  per- 
manence, ordinarily  of  eight-inch  work  of  the 
best  common  hard  brick  this  market  affords,  laid 
in  Akron  or  Louisville  cement,  and  only  in  soft 
bayou  bottoms  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  lay 
special     foundations    and    walls.        The      pipe 


used  in  lateral  sewers  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter — and  those  in  house  drains 
are  required  to  be  of  the  first  quality  of  their  re- 
ipei  tive  kinds.  The  total  length  of  public  sew- 
ers laid  in  this  city,  to  date,  is  74.976  feet,  equal 
to  14  2-10  miles;  the  number  of  man-holes  built 
589,  and  catch-basins  420.  Estimating  the  dis- 
tance apart  at  3  >  feet  that  the  enbram  hments 
are,  through  which  house  drains  discharge  into 
the  sewers,  gives  a  total  of  4,998  available  at  the 
present  time.  Official  records  show  that  only 
644  private  drains  have  been  built  to  the  public 
sewers— not  a  satisfactory  showing  considering 
the  house  drainage  facilities  offered.  Some  were 
made  compulsory  to  abate  nuisances,  but  most  of 
them  are  at  the  voluntary  cost  of  the  house-holder. 
It  will  be  conceded  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  way  house  drains  become  leaky  and  in- 
operative, that  a  reliable  foundation  is  as  necess- 
ary as  good  material  and  careful  laying.  The 
material  with  which  a  considerable  area  of  the 
business,  as  well  as  some  of  the  residence  part  of 
the  city  is  filled  to  raise  it  from  the  original  low 
level  to  the  grades  as  now  established,  suggests 
the  necessity  of  looking  well  to  the  foundation  of 
housedrains  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  dan- 
ger of  fractures  and  leaks.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice hitherto  within  the  limits  of  these  soft  areas, 
to  lay  the  drains  below  or  through  the  foundation 
walls  of  the  building,  and  in  many  to  extend 
them  under  the  basement  or  ground  floor.  The 
settling  of  the  buildings  in  these  situations  has 
been  frequent.  The  question  is,  therefore,  per- 
tinent :  What  might  an  inspection  of  drains  so 
laid  reveal  ?  It  is  always  objectionable,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  to  lay  stoneware  pipes 
under  basement  or  ground  floors  in  any  kind  of 
ground  ;  cement  joints  are  apt  to  become  leaky, 
and  if  they  do  not  become  so  they  are  pervious  to 
sewer-gas.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  get  mate- 
rial for  sewer  drains  that  will  comport  itself  to 
the  uneven  settlement  of  filled  ground  without 
breaking,  the  remedy  lies  in  the  use  of  iron  pipe 
for  drains  that  must  be  carried  under  buildings, 
attached  to  the  foundation  of  a  building  pre- 
viously secured  from  possibility  of  settlement." 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Lyster,  of  Detroit,  and  C.  S. 
Breckenridge,  C.  E.,  of  East  Saginaw,  read  ar- 
ticles on  the  same  subject.  There  were  papers 
on  the  water-supply  of  East  Saginaw,  by  Dr.  C. 
H.  Eames,  of  the  city,  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Kedzie,  of 
Lansing. 

The  convention  was  well  attended  by  citizens 
and  is  considered  to  have  been  very  successful. 

MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  attendance  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association 
held  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  3,  was  larger  than 
at  any  time  during  the  year.  President  Baggot 
was  in  the  chair,  and  nearly  all  of  the  seats  in  the 
large  audience-room  were  filled. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  adoption  of  the 
minutes,  Mr.  A.  W.  Murray  presented  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  following  works,  in  French,  on 
hydraulics,  architecture,  and  engineering,  some 
of  them  highly  valued  because  of  their  age  and 
rarity:  '"Architecture  Hydralique;"  four  volumes; 
"De  la  Distribution  des  Maisons  de  Plaisance  et 
de  la  Decoration  des  Edifices  en  General,"  two 
volumes  ;  "Traite  d'  Architecture,  on  Propor- 
tions des  Trois  Ordres  Grecs,"  and  "La  Science 
ces  Ingenieurs  dans  la  Conduite  des  Travaux  de 
Fortification  et  d'  Architecture  Civile."  Mr. 
Murray  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  dona- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hamblin,  financial  secretary,  made  the 
following  report  : 

"Mr.  President  and  Members  :  I  would 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report  : 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  1 .  1884 $508  95 

Collected  from  dues  to  Dec.  1, (544  08 

$1,243  03 
Bills  paid  to  Dec.  1, 679  73 

Balance  on  hand  563  30 

Bills  due  to  date 1,042  45 

Dues  for  third  quarter 837  50 

Cash  and  dues  to  date  $2,443  25 

"In  making  the  above  report,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  your  attention  to  the  present  excel- 
lent financial    condition  of  the  association.      We 


are  out  of  debt,  and  have  an  actual  balance  of 
$563.30  in  cash  on  hand,  besides  now  due  $1,879- 
95  on  unpaid  dues.  With  prompt  payment  of 
dues  and  careful  management,  the  day  may  not 
be  far  distant  when  we  shall  own,  or,  at  lt-ast, 
have  fitted  our  hall  in  good  style,  with  all  the, 
necessary  appliances  to  make  our  meetings  pleas- 
ant and  profitable.  A  full  attendance  can  always 
then  be  relied  upon  ;  not  only  that,  but  we  can 
make  our  association  self-sustaining." 

"In  this  connection  I  hope  it  is  not  amiss  to 
make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  our  dilatory  breth- 
ren. We  have  quite  a  number  on  our  books 
who  are  in  arrears,  past  the  point  that  our  by- 
laws permit,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  member- 
ship. These  benefits  to  ue,  as  members,  certain- 
ly far  exceed  the  amount  of  our  dues,  even  to  the 
weakest  member  ;  yet  we  have  members  who 
enjoy  these  benefits  and  do  not  pay  their  dues. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  anything  detrimen- 
tal to  the  members  ;  yet  the  good  of  the  entire 
craft  seems  to  demand  that  such  delinquents 
should  now  receive  a  kindly  but  positive  notice 
that,  if  they  do  not  pay  their  dues,  their  names 
according  to  our  by-laws  will  be  erased  from  the 
books  of  our  association." 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  presented 
by  Mr.  Hamblin.  and  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
appended  to  the  by-laws: 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  resolved  by  the 
members  of  this  association  to  assess  each  mem- 
ber the  sum  of  $10,  to  provide  a  mortuary  fund, 
to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  brother  in 
good  standing  ; 

"Resoh'ed,  That  such  assessments,  payments, 
etc. ,  be  conducted  under  and  governed  by  the 
following  rules  : 

"1. — The  first  assessment  shall  be  made  and 
be  due  upon  the  adoption  of  these  rules  ;  suc- 
ceeding assessments  shall  be  made  and  be  due  at 
the  first  regular  meeting  after  payment  of  the 
first  assessment  to  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  broth- 
er. 

"2. — Each  member,  whether  the  member  of  a 
firm  or  not,  must  pay  this  assessment  in  order  to 
participate  in  its  benefits. 

"3. — Each  member,  at  the  time  of  paying  his 
assessment,  shall  designate  in  writing  to  whom 
such  payment  shall  be  made  in  case  of  his  death, 
and  this  may  be  changed  frcm  time  to  time. 

"4. — The  secretary  shall  keep  a  special  record 
of  the  names  of  members  paying  such  assess- 
ments, together  with  the  amount  paid  ;  those  who 
are  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  mortuary 
fund,  must  have  a  clear  record  on  the  books  of 
the  association,  as  well  as  have  paid  all  special 
assessments. 

"5. — The  sum  of  such  fund  will  always  be  the 
amount  paid  on  each  particular  assessment,  the 
association  being  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  sum 
paid  on  each  assessment. 

''6. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  financial  sec- 
retary to  collect  this  as  other  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation ;  keep  a  separate  account  thereof  and  pay 
it  over  to  the  treasurer,  taking  a  separate  receipt 
for  it. 

"7. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
hold  such  funds  separate  from  ordinary  associa- 
tion funds  ;  deposit  the  same  in  some  bank  desig- 
nated by  the  association,  in  the  name  of  the 
association,  and  furnish  such  bonds  as  may  be 
required  of  him. 

"8.  —  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member,  finan- 
cially clear  (on  the  books  of  the  association)  the 
fund  shall  be  paid  to  the  heirs  designated,  on 
presentation  of  the  burial  certificate  to  the  prop- 
er committee,  who  shall  present  it  to  the  associa- 
tion, together  with  a  report  from  them,  and  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  association  present  at 
the  meeting  at  which  such  vote  is  taken  ;  and  an 
order  shall  be  drawn  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

"9.  — The  president  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  members,  to  whom  shall  be  reported 
all  the  deaths  of  members  financially  clear.  It 
shall  be  their  duty,  upon  receipt  of  the  burial 
certificate,  to  use  due  diligence  in  ascertaining 
all  the  facts  necessary  to  establish  the  death;  also 
the  right  of  applicants  to  the  fund,  and  then 
present  it  to  the  association  for  their  action. 
Resolved,   "That  the  above  be  adopted  as  read." 

A  hand-painted  banner,  the  production  of  Mrs. 
John  A.  McDonald,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Ham- 
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blin,  and  her  gift  to  the  association,  was  formerly 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Murray,  who  also  moved 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  donor.  The  banner 
represented  the  unique  and  handsome  design  of  a 
monogram  of  the  title  of  the  association,  C.  M. 
P.  A.,  the  C.  representing  a  well-executed  horse- 
shoe, enclosing  the  other  letters.  The  whole 
was  sui rounded  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  exceed- 
ingly well  executed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  Dr. 
DeWolf,  commissioner  of  health,  and  invite  him 
to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  association,  report- 
ed that  the  commissioner  had  accepted  the 
invitation,  but  desired  that  the  association  should 
designate  the  topic  on  which  he  should  speak. 
Mr.  Moylan  suggested  that  the  subject  be  "The 
Evil  Effects  of  Bad  Plumbing,"  as  public  and 
plumbers  alike  were  still  too  ignorant  of  the 
results  of  wrong  or  bad  plumbing..  The  lecture 
would  undoubtedly  be  widely  published,  both  in 
general  newspapers  and  in  trade  journals,  coining 
from  so  well-known  a  health  official  as  Dr.  De- 
Wolf;  a  view  should  be  had  to  the  wholesome 
effect  which  might  be  produced  by  such  a  lecture, 
outside  the  lecture  room. 

The  topic  of  legislation  in  plumbing  matters 
was  suggested,  and  Mr.  Havey  made  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  having  laws  made  which 
would  regulate  plumbing  and  the  material  to  be 
used.  He  was  greatly  encouraged  to  find  that  a 
leading  Chicago  daily  had  discussed  the  question 
editorially,  in  a  recent  issue,  in  a  very  sensible 
manner,  taking  for  its  text  a  statement  made  at 
the  late  plumbers'  congress  in  London,  that  a 
London  plumber  took  no  pride  in  his  work  be- 
cause it  was  covered  up.  It  ought  to  be  required 
among  other  things,  that  the  plumbing  in  a 
house  should  be  accessible.  Mr.  Havey  referred 
to  a  circumstance  in  his  own  experience.  He 
was  lately  called  to  a  sick  chamber,  in  which  the 
doctor  said  there  was  sewer-gas.  There  were  no 
fixtures  in  the  room,  and  all  the  pipes  were  so 
concealed,  and,  indeed,  built  into  the  house,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  such  an  investigation 
as  seemed  necessary.  Dr.  De  Wolf  might  give 
them  some  reliable  advice  as  how  to  proceed  to 
secure  the   desired  legislation. 

Mr.  Murray  suggested  that  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty was  had  now  in  connection  with  old  buildings. 
The  present  laws  were  quite  sufficient  so  far  as 
new  buildings  were  concerned.  Let  additional 
legislation  apply  to  buildings  which  had  bien 
erected  before  the  present  laws  were  enacted. 

After  some  further  discussion  of  the  subject  it 
was  voted  that  the  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Moy- 
lan be  selected,  and  Messrs  Moylan,  Havey,  and 
Murray  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  up- 
on Dr.  De  Wolf  and  make  the  request  of  him 
that  he  speak  on  that  subject.  The  committee 
was  also  given  power  to  act  in  the  matter  of  se- 
lecting a  hall  and  the  issuing  of  tickets. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  in 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  asso- 
ciation, when  an-  adjournment  was  had  until 
Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  17. 

The  association  has  received  from  Mr.  Wm. 
S.  Verity  a  plumbers'  list,  in  force  in  1856, 
neatly  framed,  and  to  be  held  until  called  for.  It 
contains  the  following  list  of  all  the  licensed 
plumbers  in  Chicago  in  1856  :  John  Plughes, 
Bell  &  Irons,  K.  D.  McFarland,  Jeremiah  Scan- 
Ian,  John  C.  Ryan,  P.  Kearney,  P.  Meany,  Au- 
gustus C.  Becker,  J.  O'Calligan,  G.  Powell  & 
Co.,  Livingston  &  Bassett,  Frederick  Hartman, 
John  Mills,  William  Maxwell,  Maguire  &  Wolff, 
Joseph  Hogan,  Barnett  &  Murray,  Joseph  Schus- 
ter, Alexander  Raffen,  William  Beaton,  Bigden  & 
Baggot,  Rubel  &  Bro.,  Michael  Greenbaum,  T. 
Garvey,  Wm.  S.  Ve.ity,  Kostlery  &  Brown.  A 
number  of  these  gentlemen  are  still  living  and 
in  active  business.  Some  interesting  notes  from 
this  price  list  are  given  in  another  column. 


SURGEON-GENERAL   HAMILTON   ON 
CHOLERA. 

The  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  ma- 
rine hospital  service  has  just  transmitted  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He 
states  that  the  occurrence  of  cholera  in  Europe 
caused  measures  to  be  taken  early  to  guard  against 
the  introduction    of  cholera   into    this   country. 


"  It  appears,"  he  says,  "that  quarantine  meas- 
ures which  are  effective  against  yellow  fever,  are 
not  equally  so  as  against  cholera,  and  quarantine 
should  be  conducted  at  inspection  and  disinfect- 
ing stations,  in  addition  to  proper  isolation  of 
the  sick.  But  quarantine  measures,  however  ef- 
ficient, will  not  alone  suffice  to  prevent  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera  in  this  country  if  it  should  once 
pass  the  outer  barriers.  Prompt  isolation  of  the 
first  cases  and  municipal  cleanliness  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  factors  in  the  prevention  of  epidem- 
ics. This  fact  is  so  well  understood  by  local  au- 
thorities that  further  reference  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject  seems  unnecessary,  except  to  say  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  epidemic  appearing  in  the  in- 
terior, it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  state  forces  by  such  aid  as  the  govern- 
ment may  be  able  to  furnish." 


Whenn  ye  winter  days  are  heere 
You'll  have  frozen  pipes  we  feere, 

And  ye  plumber  with  hys   tools  will  make  a 
calle. 
Hys  bill  for  rosin  and  for  ledd 
Will  make  you  scrattche  your  poor  olde  heede, 
And  badde  words  from  me  out  your  lippes  are 
sure  to  falle. — Lije. 


DR.  HENRY  B.  BAKER'S  REPLY. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  Of 
fice  of  the  Secretary,  Lansing,  Mich., 
Dec.  1,  1884.  —  [To  the  Editor]. — Please  accept 
thanks  for  your  favor  of  Nov.  18,  enclosing  criti- 
cism by  F.  Baumann  on  my  paper  on  "  The  Re- 
lations of  Low  Water  in  Wells  to  the  Causation 
of  Typhoid  Fever."  In  reply  to  the  criticism,  I 
have  to  say  that  my  paper  expressly  refers  to  and 
quotes  German  authorities  ;  that  it  presents  evi- 
dence which  has  been  collecting  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  including  returns  of  deaths  from 
that  disease  in  Michigan  during  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  and  records  of  ob  ervations  of  the 
ground  water  for  five  years — the  Michigan  board 
of  health  began  to  collect  evidence  on  this  point 
in  1876  ;  and  that  it  puts  old  evidence  such  as 
that  which  Mr.  Baumann  mentions  in  a  new 
light.  Very  respectfully, 

Henry  B.  Baker. 


A  PAVING  INSPECTOR. 

He  is  there  when  the  sand  is  thrown  in.  He 
may  know  sand  from  blue  clay,  but  is  not  re- 
quired to.  He  may  know  the  paver,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  When  the  blocks  come 
he  may  pick  up  one  now  and  then,  turn  it  over 
and  over  to  see  whether  it  be  walnut  or  cedar, 
and  then  lay  it  down  with  a  trembling  sigh,  but 
that's  all.  When  the  blocks  are  all  laid  he  re- 
mains to  see  the  hot  tar  poured  on  and  the  gravel 
spread  out.  He  knows  hot  tar  from  mineral 
paint,  and  he  knows  gravel  from  clover-seed,  but 
his  knowledge  is  thrown  away.  When  the  street 
is  opened  for  traffic  he  certifies  to  that  effect,  and 
his  tremendous  mental  and  physical  labors  are 
concluded — except  to  draw  his  pay.— Detroit 
Free  Fi  ess. 


NEW  CREMATORIES. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  new  crematory  temple 
has  been  laid  on  Mount  Olivet,  Long  Island. 
Prof.  Felix  Adler  conducted  the  services. 
Twenty  dead  bodies  are  now  awaiting  its  com- 
pletion. The  cost  of  cremation  in  each  case 
will  be  from  $1  1  to  $25.  The  edifice  is  designed 
as  a  modified  Grecian  temple  of  brick  and  mar- 
ble, 40x72  feet.  The  basement  will  contain  in 
the  rear  the  furnace,  which  will  be  constructed 
chiefly  of  fire  brick,  and  will  be  adapted  to  coke 
with  a  regenerator.  The  incinerating  chambers 
will  consist  of  retorts  which  will  exclude  all  fuel 
and  flame  from  contact  with  the  body,  and  from 
which  the  volatile  products  of  the  incineration 
will  be  carried  into  the  furnace  for  recombustion. 
Incineration  will  take  place  at  a  temperature  oi 
about  2,500*  Fahrenheit.  It  will  require  about 
forty  minutes  per  hundred  pound*  of  the  subject, 
and  will  leave  about   4  per  cent   in  weight  of  a 


pure  pearly  ash.  No  smoke  will  be  visible,  and 
no  odor  perceptible  during  incineration.  The 
basement  will  also  contain  a  refrigidarium,  so 
the  body  may  be  kept,  when  desired,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  friends  from  a  distance  ;  also  a  calida- 
rium  for  cases  of  possibly  suspended  animation, 
the  high  temperature  of  which  will  induce  speedy 
evidences  of  life  or  death  as  the  case  may  be. 
There  will  be,  also,  in  the  basement  an  urn  room 
and  an  atelier.  This  last  will  be  used  also  for 
making  autopsies,  which  will  be  required  in  all 
cases  wherein  it  is  not  clear  that  death  is  the  re- 
sult of  natural  causes. 

The  Lancaster,  Pa.,  crematorium,  built  by  the 
Lancaster  cremation  and  funeral  reform  society, 
was  dedicated  on  Nov.  25.  The  building  occu- 
pies an  elevated  position  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city.  The  remains  of  the  body  subjected  to 
incineration  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  an  hour. 

The  New  Orleans  cremation  society  has  pur- 
chased a  square  of  ground  near  the  city,  and  a 
furnace  for  burning  the  dead  will  be  built  with- 
out delay.  The  society  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  in  the  country. 


FISH  AND    SEWAGE. 

In  a  recent  report  from  Mr.  Noake,  who  is  one 
of  the  Severn  commissioners,  there  is  found  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  viability  of 
fish  in  contaminated  water,  which  is  somewhat 
different  from  views  generally  obtaining  on  this 
subject.     Mr.  Noake  says  : 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Severn  commissioners  recently  at  Worces- 
ter, the  report  stated  that  the  salmon  disease  had 
eniirely  disappeared  during  the  late  summer. 
The  past  season  has  been  the  longest,  warmest, 
and  dryest  known  in  the  country  for  many  years, 
and  as  the  Severn  was  correspondingly  low,  it 
must  have  been  more  than  usually  polluted  (in 
proportion  to  the  small  quantity  af  water),  yet 
the  fish  disease  disappeared  !  I  am  also  informed 
by  fishermen  that  some  sorts  of  fish  are  so  well 
known  to  congregate  near  the  mouths  of  sewers 
that  anglers  and  others  make  it  a  rule  to  seek  and 
find  them  there.  This  seems  to  imply  that  dilu- 
ted sewage  is  attractive  to  these  fish,  either  as  a 
alterative  in  their  diet  or  medicinally,  or  other- 
wise grateful  to  the  piscine  stomach.  These 
facts  no  doubt  confuse,  if  they  do  not  reverse, 
our  ideas  as  to  the  destruction  of  fish  by  the  pol- 
lution of  rivers.  Where  chemicals  or  other 
pungent  refuse  from  manufactories  are  introduced 
into  our  streams  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  their  baneful  effects  on  fish  life,  but 
that  the  sewage  of  towns,  is  not  objectiona- 
ble to  these  creatures  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  further  pollution  of 
rivers  act.  The  argument  hitherto  urged,  and 
unanimously  accepted,  that  the  discharging  of 
sewage  into  our  streams  tended  to  the  destruction 
of  the  fisheries  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  ten- 
able." 


PANAMA  CANAL  SANITATION. 
M.  Regnier  has  made  a  report  to  M.  de  Les- 
seps  on  the  measures  undertaken  on  the  Panama 
canal  works  to  protect  the  laborers.  The  report 
States  that  while  the  climate  is  warm  and 
moist,  it  has  not  that  depressing  effect  upon 
northern  laborers  which  is  noticed  in  some  other 
tropical  countries.  The  temperature  varies 
from  24  degrees  Cent  .  to  35  degrees  Cent.  The 
winter  is  rainy.  There  has  been  two  great  hos- 
pitals erected,  at  Panama  and  Colon,  where 
skilled  physicians  and  sisters  of  mercy  attend  the 
sick  men.  There  is  a  large  sanitarium  at  Tobago 
for  convalescents.  To  these  sanitary  incisures. 
it  may  be  observed,  is  due  the  fact  that  the  death 
rate  is  lower  than  in  great  cities  and  great  man- 
ufactories. 

CU R R EN T   IT  BLICATIONS. 

B  \r  11  RIA. 

A  new  edition  of  "Bacteria,"  by  Dr.  Antoine 
Magnin,  has  been  issued  from  the  medical  press 
of  William  Wood  and  Company,  of  New  York 
city.     Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  a 

new  book  bearing  the  same  title  had  been  issued, 
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because  the  hist  edition  presents  so  much  addi- 
tional new  knowledge.  In  1878,  Dr.  Magnin 
first  published  Ins  work  on  bacteria.  In  1880, 
Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
translated  the  work  into  English.  In  the  present 
volume,  Dr.  Sternberg,  with  a  de-ire  to  keep 
fully  abreast  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  has  added  chapters  on  technology,  and 
germicides  and  antiseptics,  bacteria  in  infectious 
diseases,  and  bacteria  in  surgical  lesions.  As  Dr. 
Sternberg  has  written  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
present  volume,  his  name  very  properly  appears 
on  the  title  page  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Prof.  Magnin.  The  classification  of  Cohn  is 
still  used,  even  though  it  be  but  provisional,  for 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  concerning 
bacteria,  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  a  per- 
manent classification.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  thirty  wood  cuts,  and  twelve  plates,  eight 
of  which  are  heliotypes  of  photo-micrographs 
by  Dr.  Sternberg.  It  is  believed  the  book  con- 
tains a  full  resume  of  the  knowledge  of  these 
minute  organisms  up  to  the  time  it  was  completed 
in  April,  1883.  The  intention  of  Dr.  Sternberg 
is  to  present  new  editions  from  time  to  time  as 
newly-determined  facts  will  make  revisions  or  ad- 
ditions desirable.  The  bibliography  of  the  sub- 
ject is  very  fully  compiled,  and  occupies  thirty 
pages  of  the  book.  The  book  is  irreproachably 
printed,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  publishers, 
or  through  W.  T.  Keeener,  96  Washington 
street,  Chicago;  price,  $4. 

papers  and  periodicals. 

The  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal 
recommends  the  consoli  'ation  of  the  state  board 
of  health  with  the  board  of  corrections  and  chari- 
ties. 

The  North  American  Review  for  Jan- 
uary will  contain  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  la- 
bor organizations  of  the  United  States,  by  Col. 
Hinton,  giving  full  statistics  and  many  import- 
ant facts. 

The  American  Architect  will  issue  a  "gel- 
atine" edition  once  a  month  during  the  com- 
ing year,  in  which  gelatine  prints  (heliotypes) 
photographed  from  the  natural  object,  will  be 
published.  This  excellent  journal  improves  with 
every  issue. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  title  of  a  semi  weekly 
newspaper  published  by  Wm.  H.  H.  Judson, 
chief  of  the  department  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing of  the  world's  exposition  at  New  Orleans. 
This  contains  the  latest  and  full  information  re- 
lating to  the  great  exposition. 

The  Inland  Architect  and  Builder  issues 
an  extra  number,  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  convention  of  western  architects  in  full. 
This  number  is  a  very  attractive  one,  as  all  are 
The  paper  has  been  made  the  official  organ  of 
the  western  association  of  architects. 

Van  Nostrand's  Magazine  for  December 
contains  the  second  installment  of  articles  read 
at  the  English  conference  on  water-supply,  an 
article  on  the  size  and  inclination  of  sewers,  by 
Alfred  E.  White,  C.  E.,  on  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  timber,  by  S.  B.  Boulton,  C.  E.,  and 
various  other  valuable  scientific  articles. 

Science  has  a  very  sensible  article  on  "  Over- 
Pressure  in  Schools."  After  referring  to  the  ef- 
fects of  this  over-pressure  in  mental  work  in 
schools  of  foreign  countries,  it  suggests  that  it 
would  be  well  for  us  in  the  United  States  to  take 
warning  in  time,  and  seek  to  forestall  such  effects 
as  those  described  by  the  various  experts  who 
have  investigated  the  matter  in  Europe. 

The  Magazine  of  Art — Mr.  J.  A.  S. 
Monk's  etching,  "  Crossing  the  Pasture,"  which 
is  given  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Ma;azine  of 
Art  for  1885,  is  as  tempting  a  bait  as  a  publisher 
ever  held  out  to  an  art-loving  public.  Mr. 
Monk's  water-color  drawing,  from  which  he 
made  this  etching,  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
national  academy  of  design,  where  it  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  praise.  In  the  etch- 
ing the  effect  of  color  is  wonderfully  well  given, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  work  of  the  needle  is 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  brush.  The  feel- 
ing of  twilight  is  caught  with  more  success  in  the 
etching,  and  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  sheep's 
wool  is  shown  with   great  fidelity.     There  is  a 


great  deal  of  charming  sentiment  in  this  picture, 
which  when  appropriately  framed  will  be  an  at- 
traction to  any  wall,  or  in  a  portfolio  will  honor 
any  collection. 

Every  family  that  desires  to  provide  for  its 
young  people  wholesome  aud  instructive  reading 
matter  should  send  for  specimen  copies  of  the 
Youth's  Co mpa nion  of  Boston.  It  is  the  bright- 
est and  best  of  papers  for  young  people.  Its 
columns  gives  more  than  two  hundred  stories 
yearly  by  the  most  noted  authors,  including  J  T. 
Trowbridge,  William  Black,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Thomas  Hardy,  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  many 
others,  besides  scientific  articles  by  eminent 
specialists,  tales  of  adventure  by  noted  travelers, 
papers  of  encouragement  and  advice  by  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  experience,  and  reminincen- 
ces  and  anecdotes  of  famous  people.  With  a 
circulation  rapidly  approaching  350,000  copies  a 
week,  the  Youth's  Companion  can  well  afford  to 
spread  such  a  feast  beforeits  patrons  ;  andspread- 
ing  such  a  feast,  it  is  no  wonder  it  has  such  a  tre- 
menduous  circulation. 

The  Living  Age  will  soon  enter  upon  its 
forty-first  year  of  successful  publication.  As  it 
is  the  only  satisfactorily  complete  and  fresh  com- 
pilation of  an  indispensable  literature,  a  litera- 
ture which,  grows  richer  and  more  abundant 
every  year  in  the  work  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  time,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  American  read- 
er. Supplying  the  place  of  many  reviews,  mag- 
azines and  papers,  it  enables  him  at  small  expense 
considering  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  read- 
ing furnished,  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  thought 
and  well  abreast  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day. 
The  prospectus  of  this  magazine  for  1885  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  selecting 
their  reading-matter  for  the  new  year.  Reduced 
clubbing  rates  wiih  other  periodicals  are  given, 
and  to  new  subscribers  remitting  now  for  the  year 
1885,  the  interesting  weekly  numbers  are  sent 
gratis.     Littell  &  Co.,  Boston  are  the  publishers. 

publications  receiyed. 

The  Dwelling  and  Its  Surroundings.  By  F  W. 
Hutch,  M. ,  D.  secretary  California  state  board  of 
health.    Pam.  pp.  18. 

Preliminary  Rerort  of  the  London  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  July,  1884  ; 
pam.,  pages  24. 

Annual  Report  of  the  National  Board  of  Health, 

1883.  Washington  :     Government    Printing    Office, 

1884.  Bd.,  pages  226. 

How  to  Live  a  Century  and  Grow  Old  Grace- 
fully. By  J.  M.  Peebles,  M  D..  New  York  ;  M.  L. 
Holbrook  &  Co,,  Chicago :  Jansen  McClurg  &  Co. 
Paper,  pp.  99.    Price,  50  cents. 

Climate  and  Health  in  Michigan.  By  Henry  B 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Lansing:.  Mich.  Reprint  from  "  Descrip- 
tive America."    August,  1884. 

Hudson*s  Tables,  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Con- 
tents of  Excavations  and  Embankments,  by  an  Im- 
proved Method  of  Diagonals  and  Side  Triangles. 
By  John  R.  Hudson,  C.  E.,  New  York;  John  Wiley 
&  Sons.  Chicago  :  Jansen  McClurg  &  Co.,  1884  :  pp, 
37.    Price  75  cents. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  Year  1882-1883.  Washington  :  Government 
printing  office,  1884. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Seventh  Congress  under  the  presidentship  of  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson,  C.  B.,  to  be  held  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dublin,  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the  4th 
of  October  inclusive.     Programme. 

American  Newspaper  Catalogue.  Edwin  Alden 
&  Bros.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York.    Pp.  200.  1884. 

Bacteria.  By  Dr.  Antoine  Magnin  and  Geo.  M. 
Sternberg,  NT.  D.,  New  York;  Wm.  Wood  &  Co., 
1884.    Pp.  494.  Chicago  ;  W.  T.  Keener.    Price,  $4. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

PERSONAL. 

M.  Pasteur  intends  to  go  to  Rio  Janeiro  to 
study  yellow  fever. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  though  no  longer  sec- 
retary, remains  a  member  of  the  national  board 
of  health. 

Prof.  Virchow  was  recently  elected  to  the 
German  parliament  by  a  majority  of  7,956  over 
Dr.  Stoecker. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Torgerson,  supervising  architect  of 
the  world's  exposition  buildings  at  New  Orleans, 
has  his  office  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building. 


Dr.  O.  YV".  Wight,  health  officer  of  Detroit, 
is  the  author  of  a  book  just  published  by  the 
Appletons,  entitled  "Maxims  of  Public  Health." 

Dr.  OSCAR  C.  DeWolF,  commissioner  of 
health,  will  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Chicago 
master  plumbers'  association  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  14. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond  will  contribute  arti- 
cles on  the  "misuse  of  medicine",  to  the  Youth's 
Companion.  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  will  cons- 
tribute  to  the  same  periodical  some  "delusions 
concerning  health." 

Dr.  Frederick  Winsi.ow  Hatch,  secreta- 
ry of  the  California  state  board  of  health,  died 
Oct.  16,  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold  con- 
tracted at  New  Orleans,  on  his  return  from  the 
conference  of  the  state  boards  of  health  in  May 
last  He  reached  home  in  quite  an  exhausted 
condition  and  visited  his  office  but  once  after. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  suppress- 
ion of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Hatch 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1821,  going  to  California 
at  an  early  period.  He  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  health  in  1876.  He  was  also 
secretary  of  the  Sacramento  city  board  of  health 
nearly  the  whole  period  after  its  organization. 

Dr.  Samuel  Merrifield  Bemiss,  d-'ed  at 
his  home  in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  17,  from  apo- 
plexy. Dr.  Bemiss  was  born  in  1821  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  received  his  medical  education  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  university  of  New 
York.  He  first  practiced  in  Bloomfield,  Ky. , 
and  then  in  Louisville,  when  he  joined  the  con- 
federate army,  and  before  the  close  of  the  war 
was  appointed  medical  director  in  charge  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  rear  of  the  army  of  the  Tenne- 
see.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Louisville, 
but  in  1866  removed  to  New  Orleans  to  accept 
the  chair  of  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  clinical  medicine  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  university  of  Louisiana.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment commission  to  investigate  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  1878.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  national  board  of  health,  at  the  time  of  his 
disease.  As  a  sanitarian  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength. 

sanitary  work. 

The  Egyptian  government  has  abolished 
cholera  quarantine.  The  overland  route  for  pas- 
sengers to  India  is  restored. 

A  wide  street  is  to  be  cut  through  the  most 
dangerous  portion  of  Naples,  and  the  destruction 
of  unsanitary  houses  is  promised. 

Prime  Minister  Ferry  gave  the  powers  official 
information,  Dec.  1,  of  the  complete  cessation 
of  cholera  in  France,  and  requested  them  to 
abolish  quarantine  against  her. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Wisconsin,  in  its 
report  to  the  governor,  asks  that  special  powers 
be  conferred  upon  it,  and  $15,000,  be  appro- 
priated to  be  used  as  a  cholera  fund. 

The  life-saving  service,  in  its  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year,  states  that  disasters  happened 
within  the  field  of  its  operations  to  337  vessels, 
on  which  there  were  4,253  persons,  of  whom  all 
but  sixteen  were  saved. 

The  burning  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  for  dis- 
infecting rooms  in  which  patients  have  suffered 
from  contagious  diseases  is  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Dujordin,  Beaumetz,  Pasteur  and  Roux, 
as  the  least  expensive,  and  the  least  injurious  to 
the  furniture,  or  articles  of  metal,   in   the  room. 

Some  of  the  medical  men  connected  with  the 
public  health  and  the  military  services  of  Ger- 
many, are  undergoing  a  course  of  practical  in- 
struction at  the  imperial  health  office  in  Berlin, 
in  the  lines  of  research  suggested  by  Koch's  dis- 
coveries, coupled  with  those  of  Gaffky,  and 
others. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  New  York  city 
health  department,  recently  reported  the  seizure 
of  1,500  pails  of  unwholesome  canned  fruits. 
The  fruit  is  packed  in  tin  pails  not  tightly  sealed,, 
and  the  acid  of  the  fruit  dissolves  the  metal  of 
the  pail.  An  analysis  of  the  tin  by  Dr.  Walker, 
Inspector  Martin  and  Dr.  Edson  showed  it  to  be 
mixed  with  lead. 
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Prof.  Felix  Adler  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The 
Tenement-House  Question,"  at  Chickering  hall, 
New  York  city,  on  Sunday  Nov.  30.  He  thought 
the  greatest  evil  was  over-crowding,  and  said  he 
knew  where  a  man  lives  with  his  wife,  children 
and  nine  boarders  in  two  small  rooms.  He  said  that 
the  law  which  allows  600  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
every  human  being  is  persistently  violated.  He 
thought  that  steps  should  be  taken  in  New  York, 
similiar  to  those  in  London,  where  $12,000,000 
kwere  being  collected  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
houses  for  50,000  human  beings  on  42  acres,  and 
that  the  public  baths  should  be  kept  open  during 
the  winter. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Kentucky  has 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  health  officials 
in  Kentucky  urging  preparations  for  cholera.  It 
is  suggested  that  sanitary  inspectors  be  appointed 
in  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  state,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  every  house,  point  out 
any  source  of  disease  that  may  exist,  and  urge, 
(enforce,  if  necessary)  the  removal  of  such  cause. 
The  water-supply,  vaults,  cellars,  drains,  back- 
yards and  alleys  should  receive  special  attention. 
The  following  from  the  letter  is  important  :"  It 
will  be  well,  too,  for  the  public  to  understand 
that  the  labor  and  money  expended  in  this  work 
will  not  be  lost  whether  cholera  comes  or  not. 
The  same  unfavorable  local  conditions  which  will 
enable  cholera  to  spread  if  its  infective  germs  are 
imported  into  this  state,  are  the  same  conditions 
which  day  after  day  cause  and  spread  other  pre- 
ventable diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  typhoid  and 
scarlet  fever,  and  other  filth  diseases,  which, 
though  less  alarming,  because  they  are  more 
common  and  slower  in  their  work,  are  far  more 
destructive  to  life.  The  threatened  invasion  of 
cholera  will  prove  a  benefit,  if,  in  preparing  for 
it  we  remove  the  causes  of  these  diseases,  which 
produce  a  hundred  fold  greater  mortality  in  Ken- 
tucky than  cholera,  and,  in  doing  so  instruct  our 
people  that  the  same  better  habits  and  methods 
of  living,  which  will  prepare  them  to  resist  chol- 
era, will  also  prepare  them  against  our  more  fatal 
every  day  plagues." 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

It  is  expected  that  water-works  will  soon  be 
built  at  Milan,  O. 

It  is  expected  that  water-works  will  be  erected 
at  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Sayre  and  Athens,  Pa.,  are  now  supplied  by  the 
Sayre  water-works. 

A  plan  of  the  New  York  acqueduct  is  to  be 
exhibited  at  New  Orleans. 

Danville,  111.,  has  added  a  5,000,000  gallon 
reservoir  to  its  former  supply. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  erect  a  new  reservoir  of  about 
500,000,000  gallons  capacity. 

A  flowing-well,  delivering  25,000  barrels  daily, 
is  in  operation  near  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

A  30-inch  main  at  Spring  Garden  station, 
Philadelphia,  bursted  on  Nov.  20.  A  new  Worth- 
ington  engine  was  being  tested. 

In  Chicago,  the  west-side  pumping  works  are 
now  supplying  52,000,000  gallons  daily.  The 
capacity  is  only  60,000,000  gallons, 

The  water-supply  for  the  buildings  of  the  New 
Orleans  exposition  is  obtained  through  Worth- 
ington  pumps,  giving  4,000,000   gallons  per  day. 

H.  F.  Dunham,  of  the  firm  of  Dunham  & 
Paine,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  the  contract  for 
constructing  the  Menominee,  Mich.,  water- 
works. 

At  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  special  election  was  re- 
cently held  on  the  question  of  issuing  $25,000 
worth  of  bonds  for  water-mains.  It  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative. 

Health  Commissioner  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn, 
has  ordered  a  sanitary  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
sources  of  Brooklyn's  water-supply,  with  a  view 
to  abating  any  nuisances  that  may  exist. 

In  Lake  View,  111.,  Dr.  Sieber  has  presented  to 
the  board  of  health  the  analysis  of  the  water 
from  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  county 
building;  sewer,  showing  it  to  be  heavily  charged 
with  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

An  ex  animation  of  lead  pipes  tinned  on  the 


inside  has  shown  that  the  coating  of  tin  varied 
from  place  to  place  from  one  to  one-tenth  of  a 
millimeter  in  thickness,  showing  by  means  of  an 
eyeglass  or  microscope  longitudinal  cracks,  in 
some  cases  penetrating  to  the  lead.  This  has  no 
little  influence  on  the  durability  of  the  pipes,  the 
water  being  simultaneously  in  contact  with  lead 
and  tin,  causing  the  lead  more  rapidly  to  oxidize 
and  the  oxide  dissolving  in  the  water.  Tinned 
lead  pipes  with  cracks  have  been  shown  to  be 
more  rapidly  destroyed  by  water  than  lead  pipes 
without  any  coating  of  tin. 

The  Metal  Worker  gives  a  description  of 
what  it  regards  the  smallest  system  of  town 
water-supply  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
community  which  uses  this  system  is  that  of 
Drewsville,  N.  H.,  a  village  of  seventy-nine  in- 
habitants, and  the  water  is  obtained  from  a 
spring  in  the  side  of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  off. 
The  distributing  reservoir  consists  of  a  wooden 
box,  two  feet  wide,  three  feet  long  and  two  feet 
deep,  divided  into  one  large  compartment  and 
ten  small  ones,  which  communicate  with  the 
large  one  by  means  of  auger  holes.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  owning  the  water  works  is 
divided  into  ten  shares,  and  each  shareholder  is 
allowed  to  take  water  from  one  of  the  small  com- 
partments for  the  use  of  his  family  and  of  those 
whom  he  allows  to  parcipitate  in  his  privilege. 
All  the  householders  of  the  village  who  are  not 
shareholders  obtain  water  from  one  or  another  of 
the  private  pipes,  paying  a  suitable  rent  for  it. 

SEWERS    AND    SEWERAGE. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
has  fourteen  and  a  half  miles  of  sewers. 

The  Ogden  slip  will  cease  to  be  a  nuisance  to 
Chicago.  No  more  will  sewers  empty  into  it, 
and  it  is  to  be  dredged. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  main  sewer  along 
the  line  of  the  Rosedale  creek,  from  Young 
street  to  the  Don,  in  Toronto,  Can. 

Messrs.  B.  &  J.  F.  Shanley  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  improved 
system  of  sewerage  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  $299,964- 
92. 

The  Albany  basin,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  best  hotels  and  business  houses,  has  received 
the  city  sewerage  until  sewage  bars  have  formed. 
It  is  only  1,500  feet  from  the  city  water-supply 
intake. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  California,  a  recently- 
filed  opinion  states  that  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  are  liable  for  damages  caused  by 
the  discharge  of  a  public  sewer,  even  if  it  was 
part  of  a  plan  adopted  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors that  such  sewer  should  be  left  open  at  the 
places  through  which  its  contents  flowed. 

While  passing  the  corner  of  Oakley  avenue  and 
Madison  street,  this  city,  recently  a  gentleman 
threw  a  lighted  cigarette  into  the  man-hole.  An 
explosion  followed,  blowing  the  cover  off  the 
man-hole  high  in  the  air  and,  severely  burning 
the  gentleman's  face.  This  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  presence  of  illuminating  gas,  which 
had  found  its  way  into  the  sewer  from  the  leaking 
gas-mains. 

CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES. 

An  epidemic  of  ophthalmia  is  prevalent  at  St. 
Thomas,  Ont. 

Malignant  diphtheria  prevails  in  East  and  West 
Sandwich,  Ont. 

New  York  city  had  one  case  of  small-pox  re- 
cently, the  first  of  the  season. 

The  provincial  board  of  health  of  Ontario  is 
busily  engaged  in  combating  small-pox. 

The  reports  of  an  epidemic  disease,  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  prob- 
ably have,  as  a  basis,  a  form  of  dysentery  caused 
by  drought,  filth  and  bad  food. 

A  poor  sick  Chinaman,  supposed  to  be  afflicted 
with  leprosy,  was  found  by  the  San  Francisco 
health  department  on  the  roof  of  the  laundry 
where  he  had  worked,  protected  only  by  a  tent 
of  straw  matting.  He  nad  been  left  there  to  die 
by  fellow  barbarians. 

In  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  Ashmun,  the  health 
officer,  reports  that  since  last  June   there  have 


been  eight  hundred  cases  of  measles  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy  deaths  from  the  disease. 
The  spread  of  it,  he  states,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  measles  is  not  generally  considered  a  dan- 
gerous disease.     But  it  is. 

BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

A  new  jail  will  be  erected  at  Atchison,  Kas. 

A  new  city  hall  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will 
cost  $150,000. 

The  First  Presbyterian  church  at  Flint  will 
have  its  ceiling  made  from  galvanized  iron, 
frescoed. 

Bricks  can  be  made  from  the  waste  sand  of 
glass  factories.  They  are  of  a  fine  white  color, 
and  may  be  used  in  combination  with  other  stones 
and  brick. 

A  $10,000  court  house  will  be  erected  for  Han- 
son county,  Dakota.  Morton  county,  Dakota, 
will  build  one  to  cost  $35,000  at  Mandan.  Can- 
ton, Dakota,  will  spend  $40,000  for  a  court  house 
next  year. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  plans  have  been  received 
from  Washington  for  the  new  government  build- 
ing. Bids  were  to  be  received  up  to  December 
15,  by  Architect  Ellis.  Walker  &  Nolan  have 
completed  plans  for  a  chapel  to  St  .Paul's  church. 

To  supplement  the  building-stone  collection  of 
the  national  museum  in  the  way  of  illustrating 
the  adaptability  of  certain  kinds  of  stone  to 
architectural  purposes,  a  series  of  photographic 
negatives  of  some  of  the  important  stone  build- 
ings of  the  country  has  been  obtained,  from 
which  enlarged  prints  (thirty  inches  by  forty 
inches)  have  been  prepared.  These  prints  have 
been  painted  in  a  manner  to  show  the  natural 
colors  of  the  stone  of  which  the  buildings  are 
constructed.  Among  the  prominent  buildings 
represented  are  the  Smithsonian  institution,  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  the  residence  of  Wm. 
H.  Vanderbilt  and  the  Harvard  law-school. — 
Science . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  world's  exposition  at  New  Orleans  will  be 
formally  opened  to-morrow. 

The  Italian  government  has  prepared  a  bill  de- 
voting £4,000,000  to  the  sanitary  works  at 
Naples. 

The  Shelby  county  jail,  Illinois,  has  been  pro- 
nounced of  the  grand  jury  as  utterly  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  human  beings. 

Fifty  prominent  business  men  of  Pittsburgh 
have  organized  a  stock  company  of  $250,000  cap- 
ital, to  build  and  maintain  an  exposition. 

The  dumping  of  manure,  and  politics,  have 
made  two  men  rich  in  New  York  and  caused  a 
commotion  among  the  health  authorities. ' 

M.  Pasteur  is  reported  as  saying  that  the 
cheapest  antiseptic  and  insecticide  is  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  It  costs  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

Prof.  Pumpelly,  of  the  United  States  geolog- 
ical bureau,  believes  that  city  authorities  should 
be  prosecuted  when  they  fail  to  enforce  the 
health  ordinances. 

The  Sangamon  school  building,  in  Chicago, 
having  been  inspected  and  condemned  by  Chief 
Inspector  Genung,  is  to  be  torn  down  by  order  of 
the  board  of  education. 

The  law  of  Missouri,  giving  the  state  board  of 
health  power  to  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  per- 
mitting the  practice  of  medicine  in  Missouri,  w.is 
upheld  by  the  supreme  court  on  Dec.  4. 

"  The  Ladies'  Protective  Health  Association." 
of  New  York  City,  has  been  organized  and  will 
be  incorporated.  The  object  is  to  secure  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  on  the  East  river  side  of 
the  city. 

A  business  men's  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
warmly  commended  the  ability  of  Col.  Wm. 
Ludlow  as  chief  engineer  of  the  water  depart- 
ment, and  recommended  that  his  salary  lie  raised 
from  $6,oco  to  $10,000. 

At  the  last  session  of  congress  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  fire-proof  building  for  the  army 
medical  museum  and  the  library  of  the  surgeon- 
general's  office  passed  the  senate.  A  similar  bill 
is  now  pending  in  the  house. 
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A  writer  in  the  American  Agriculturalist 
believes  that  the  "old  superstitition  that  house 
plants  are  injurious  to  health  is  nothing  but  a 
myth,"  and  that  there  is  no  harm  in  having  them 
in  the  sleeping-room. 

The  San  Francisco  board  of  health  has  passed 
a  regulation  similar  to  that  of  the  Brooklyn 
health  department,  forbidding  the  use  of  taps, 
faucets,  tanks,  or  fountains,  composed  of  brass, 
copper,  or  lead  to  be  used  in  drawing  beer  or  soda- 
water. 

The  apparent  asphyxiation  by  illuminating  gas 
of  a  family  in  New  York  city  gave  the  daily 
papers  an  opportunity  to  print  long  articles  with 
sensational  headlines  on  "Sickened  by  Sewer- 
Gas,"  the  inferences  being  drawn  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  building  was  an  old  one. 

AMONG  CHICAGO  TLUMBERS. 

P.  Meany,  in  business  in  1856,  is  still  in  busi- 
ness at  No.  2644  State  street. 

Simon  Livingston,  formerly  with  his  father  at 
No.  3213  State  street,  has  gone  to  Dakota  to 
engage  in  farming. 

Mr.  John  Sanders  has  returned  from  his  south- 
ern trip,  but  not  so  much  improved  in  health  as 
had  been  hoped. 

L.  Wolff,  now  so  well  known  as  the  extensive 
manufacturer  of  plumbing  goods,  was  of  the 
plumbing  firm  of  Maguire  &  Wolff  in  1856. 

Mr.  Peter  Becker  has  lately  built  a  fine  brick 
block  at  Nos.  481  and  483  South  Halsted  street, 
and  is  occupying  a  portion  of  it  with  his  business. 

It  is  proposed  to  entertain  those  who  attend 
the  lecture  to  be  given  before  the  master  plumb- 
ers' association  by  Dr.  DeWolf,  in  some  suitable 
social  manner  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

The  following  plumbers  of  1856  are  still  living: 
Messrs.  Livingston,  Bassett,  Mills,  Maguire, 
Wolff,  Hogan,  Murray,  Barnett,  Schuster, 
Greenebaum,  Verity  and  Kostlery. 

Mr.  Bassett,  of  the  firm  of  Livingston  &  Bas- 
sett in  1856,  has  been  the  senior  member  of  the 
late  firm  of  Bassett  &  Beaver,  on  State  street, 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Livingston  is  at  No.  3213 
State  street. 

Mr.  Barnett,  of  the  firm  of  Barnett  &  Murray 
in  1856,  is  now  running  a  brass  foundry  at  No. 
89  Franklin  street.  Mr.  Murray,  still  living,  is 
the  father  of  Mr.  Alex.  W.  Murray,  who  has 
gained  a  worthy  reputation  for  his  services  in 
helping  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  local  and 
national  associations. 

The  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association  is 
desirous  of  having  the  photographs,  or  large  pic- 
tures, of  as  many  of  the  early  plumbers  of  this 
city  as  it  can  receive,  whether  they  are  still  living 
or  not.  The  object  is  to  have  them  framed  and 
hung  up  in  the  rooms  of  the  association.  It  is 
requested  that  the  friends  of  these  men  send  such 
photographs  or  pictures  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Oliphant, 
secretary,  No.  268  West  Madison  street. 

The  Beaver,  Hughes  &  Wetmore  company,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  to  do  plumbing  ; 
capital  stock,  $25,000.  The  incorporators 
are  J.  S.  Beaver,  Kendrick  Hughes  and  John  O. 
Wetmore.  Mr.  Beaver  has  been,  for  many 
years,  of  the  firm  of  Bass  tt  &  Beaver,  at  No. 
215  State  street  ;  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  son  of  the  late 
John  Hughes,  Chicago's  first  plumber,  and  Mr. 
Wetmore  is  a  son  of  Frederick  Wetmore,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  well  known  among  plumbers.  The 
new  firm  start  out  with  the  prestige  of  good 
names  and  reputation,  and  with  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  enable  thtm  to  do  an  abundance  of  good 
work.  Mr.  Bassett,  heretofore  associated  with 
Mr.  Beaver,  has  not  yet  located. 

Prices  for  plumbing  material  have  not  changed, 
since  1856,  as  muchas  one  might  suppose.  Solder 
was  then  sold  at  45  cents  ;  the  price  now  is  25.  Pan 
and  valve  closets  only  were  quoted  then — the  for- 
mer at  $10  and  the  latter  at  $15.  While  the 
prices  of  these  remain  about  the  same  as  now,  there 
are  dozens  of  other  closets,  of  all  sorts  and  styles, 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  ranging  in  price  as 
high  as  $50  and  $75,  with  the  necessary  fixtures. 
Then,  lead-lined  tanks  were  used;  now,  there  are 
cast-iron  and  sheet-copper  tanks,  the  iron  being 


considerably  cheaper,  but  not  considered  so  good, 
from  the  fact  that  among  other  things,  they  rust 
and  the  water  which  flows  from  them  discolors 
the  water-closet  bowl.  Iron  pipe  is  sold  from  15 
to  18  cents  cheaper  now  than  formerly.  Sinks 
are  25  per  cent  cheaper.  Then,  copper  boileis 
only  were  in  use,  and  cost  from  $32  to  $60. 
These  have  largely  given  way  to  galvanized-iron 
boilers,  which  cost  from  $13  to  $30.  While 
many  consider  the  copper-boiler  the  ideal,  the 
galvanized-iron  is  probably  just  as  good,  if  the 
galvanizing  is  well  done,  and  it  is  less  liable  to 
collapse,  being  made  stronger. 

PLUMBERS  AND  PLUMBING  ELSEWHERE. 

Michael  Wm.  Balfe,  a  gas-fitter  in  New  York, 
claims  to  be  a  son  of  the  eminent  Irish  musical 
composer. 

The  Collier  white  lead  works,  in  St.  Louis, will 
shut  down,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  depression  in 
business. 

Thomas  C.  Holland,  a  plumber,  was  fined 
$250,  by  the  court  of  special  sessions  in  New 
York  city.  In  default  of  payment  he  was  sent 
to  prison.  He  was  found  guilty  of  criminally 
negligent  work.  Dummy  vent  pipes  from  wash- 
basin traps  had  been  run  into  partitions  and  there 
terminated.  The  ends  of  these  vents  had  been 
roughly  battered  together,  but  were,  of  course, 
not  tight,  and  allowed  foul  air  to  escape  into  the 
partitions.  The  whole  arrangement  was  de- 
signed simply  to  deceive  the  board  of  health  in- 
spectors ;  and  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  decep- 
tion, a  dummy  terminal  pipe,  supposed  to  be 
the  end  of  a  ventilating  pipe,  was  fastened  to 
the  roof.  The  dummy  had  no  connection  with 
any  bona  fide  pipes  inside  the  house. 

CHICAGO   ARCHITECTS. 

Fromman  &  Jebson,  architects,  succeed  E. 
H.  Fromman,  at  No.  93  Fifth  avenue. 

John  J.  Flanders  has  been  re-elected  architect 
to  the  Chicago  board  of  education  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

HOLIDAY    EXCURSION    RATES. 

The  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  railway  and 
Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  railway 
have  arranged  to  sell  special  holiday  excursion 
tickets  at  single  fare  between  all  stations  on  their 
lines  under  the  following  arrangement  : 

Christmas  tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  Dec.  21, 
to  Dec.  25,  inclusive,  and  good  to  return  up  to 
and  including  Dec.  31,  1884. 

New  Years'  tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  Dec. 
28,  1884,  to  Jan.  1,1885,  inclusive,  and  good  to 
return  up  to  and  including  Jan.  7,  1885. 

The  Detroit  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way and  the  Michigan  Air  Line  railway  will  sell 
special  return  tickets  on  the  above  date  and  limit 
at  single  fare  between  all  stations  on  these  divis- 
ions. 

The  custom  of  making  holiday  excursion  rates 
was  inaugurated  some  years  ago  by  these  lines, 
and  each  year  has  proved  by  an  increase  of  saels 
that  their  parons  fully  appreciate  the  concessions 
accorded  them  during  the  holiday  season. 

SANITARY   APPLIANCES. 

Mr.  David  Whiteford,  of  this  city,  is  develop- 
ing an  idea  in  relation  to  stop-and-wastes,  which 
seems  to  have  many  advantages.  A  rough  mod-el 
which  he  has  shows  a  very  simple  manner  of 
operating  the  two  valves,  both  working  with  the 
pressure,  and  attached  to  a  single  arm.  The 
claims  for  it  are  (1)  its  simplicity  and  consequent 
security  against  liability  to  get  out  of  order;  (2) 
the  readv  accessibility  of  all  the  parts  and  the 
ease  with  which  repairs  may  be  made,  and  (3)  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  operated.  Mr.  White- 
ford  has  made  application  for  patents,  and  ex- 
pects to  put  his  invention  on  the  market  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  the  permanent  exhibit  and  exchange,  at  the 
corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Washington 
street,  there  are  exhibited,  among  other  interest- 
ing sanitary  and  building  materials,  some  white 
crockery  stationary  wash-tubs  and  a  butler's  pan- 
try sink  made  from  the  same  material.  The 
usual  set  of  these  tubs  consists  of  three,  one  of 
which  has  a  corrugated  surface  moulded  on  the 


inside  front,  forming  a  desirable  wash-board. 
All  the  tubs  have  recesses  for  soap  in  one  corner. 
They  are  made  with  holes  in  the  back  for  faucets, 
or  overflows,  or  are  perfectly  plain.  These  tubs 
form  a  very  cleanly,  convenient  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliance for  any  house.  The  tubs  are  not  expen- 
sive, considering  their  advantages  ;  as  manu- 
factured by  the  Stewart  ceramic  company,  un- 
der Morahan's  patents,  one  tub  without  stand  or 
top,  costs  but  $20.  A  set  of  three  tubs  with  gal- 
vanized iron  stands  and  ash  top  costs  $75- 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  stop- 
and-waste  cocks  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
and  among  those  who  have  given  their  attention 
to  this  subject  is  Mr.  Patrick  Harvey,  of  this 
city.  He  exhibited  a  model  of  one,  which  he  be- 
lieves he  has  about  perfected,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  master  plumbers'  association.  The  claims 
he  makes  for  it  are  (1)  that,  in  opening,  the 
waste  is  entirely  closed  before  the  supply  is  let 
on,  thus  absolutely  preventing  leakage  ;  (2)  that 
the  return  of  sewage  or  sewer-gas  is  pre- 
vented, by  the  system  of  valves,  when  the  waste 
is  allowed  to  escape,  and  (3)  that  repairs  or  re- 
packing can  be  made  by  unscrewing  a  single  cap 
and  lifting  the  entire  stem  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  instead  of  having  to  dig  down  to  it,  as 
is  so  often  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  invention  without  a  cut,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  arrangement  consists  of  three  rubber- 
packed  flanges  moving  vertically  in  a  shell,  the 
inlets  and  outlets  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the 
commingling  of  water  from  the  supply-pipe  and 
the  waste,  and  to  prevent  leakage.  To  avoid 
freezing,  stop-and-waste-cocks  are  often  placed 
so  deep  in  the  ground  that  they  are  below  the 
sewer.  With  the  old  cock,  sewage  is  sure  to  fill, 
or  contaminate  the  water  in,  the  pipes  leading  to 
the  house  when  the  supply  is  turned  off,  and  this 
is  during  the  entire  night  in  cold  weather.  The 
result  is  that,  in  the  morning,  when  the  water  is 
drawn  from  the  faucets,  the  kitchen-girl  fills  her 
tea-kettle  with  the  first  supply  she  can  get,  which 
is  this  diluted  sewage,  obtained  directly  from  the 
sewer  during  the  night,  and  the  unsuspecting 
family  drink  it  in  th  ir  coffee.  If  the  stop-and- 
waste  is  not  allowed  to  empty  into  the  sewer, 
then  the  ground  under  and  about  the  house  be- 
comes soaked  with  water,  or  stagnant  on  its  sur- 
face, especially  if  the  soil  is  not  sandy.  Mr.  Har- 
vey has  filed  an  application  for  patents  covering 
his  invention. 


EASTERN   PLUMBING  AND    SANITARY 
AFFAIRS. 

[From  The  Sanitary  News  Regular  Correspondent]. 

New  York  Dec.  8,  1884.— The  truth  of 
the  old  proverb,  "  After  a  storm  comes  a 
calm,"  is  forcibly  demonstrated  in  this  sec- 
tion in  the  quiet  which  has  succeeded  the 
late  struggle  between  the  manufacturing 
and  plumbing  interests.  The  Baltimore 
resolutions  having  been  accepted  on  all 
sides,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that 
the  general  desire  is  to  live  up  to  them. 
There  has  been  an  addition  lately  to  the 
list  of  signatures,  but  I  have  not,  at  pres- 
ent writing,  official  authority  to  give  the 
name.  The  feeling,  however,  is  general 
that  the  craft  has  to  be  protected,  and  that 
the  best  wav  is  to  fill  the  compact  entered 
into.  Correspondence  with  the  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  associations  reveals  an  equal- 
ly satisfactory  condition  of  feeling.  The 
Boston  manufacturers  and  dealers  have 
conceded  all  that  was  considered  necessary 
to  secure  mutual  advantage  to  both  inter- 
ests, while  the  Philadelphia  manufacturers 
have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  Baltimore  res- 
olutions. The  Providence  association  has 
not,  I  believe,  closed  matters  up  finally,  as 
yet,  but  everything  is  tending  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Next  to  the  subject  of  protection  at  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  comes  the  nec- 
essity for  the  craft  to  adopt  some  protective 
measures  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  journeyman  plumber.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  outside  of  New  York,  the  actions 
to  which  the  master  plumbers  of  this  city 
[Continued  on  page  vii,  Dec.  15,  1884.] 
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Current  Topics. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  its  patrons  The  Sani- 
tary News  has  opened  offices  at  No.  240  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  and  at  No.  50  Finsbury  square,  Londojaj 
land.  Both  are  in  charge  of  gentlemen  of  wide  experience 
and  reputation.  AJP 
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:ecent  lecture  before  the  Chicago  philosophical  so- 

Lety^J^rN.  Henry  Gradle   made   some  very  interesting  re- 

maiJiS/off  me  limits  of  medical  skill.     Among  other  good 

l'thirrgs/he  said  that,  as  a  rule,  diseases  could  get  well  with- 

Dr.    Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  health    commissioner  oUW^  n^di^tion  if  their  cause  be  removed,  andthatin  this 

city,  will    deliver   a  lecture  at    Hershey   hall,   oM^anual      tfS&jJ/the  duty  of  the  physician  lay.     As  to  their  causes 

Labor,"  on  the  evening  of  January  14,  under  the  auspices      he   divided  diseases  into  two  classes-primary  diseases,  in 


of  the  master  plumbers'  association.     Tickets  of  admission 
may  be  obtained  free,  of  any  master  plumber  in  the  city. 


The  expense,  trouble,  and  sometimes  danger,  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  overhauling  house  drains,  lead  to  a 
suggestion  that  a  complete  plan  of  the  drains  of  a  house 
should  be  preserved,  where  it  may  always  be  referred  to  by 
plumbers  when  making  repairs.  A  good  method  of  doing 
this  would  be  to  engrave  deeply  the  details  on  a  smooth 
slate,  which  should  be  set  into  the  wall  of  the  kitchen.  The 
expense  would  be  very  slight. 


Mr.  Julius  J.  Wood,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  perhaps  the 
first  person  to  make  practical  use  of  sewage  as  source  of 
power.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Pugh,  of  the  same  city. 
A  large  sewer  in  Broad  street  is  estimated  to  contain  two 
feet  of  water,  constantly  flowing.  This  sewer  empties  into 
the  river  in  such  a  manner  that  a  good  fall  of  water  may  be 
had  to  run  a  turbine  wheel,  before  passing  to  the  river. 
From  the  intended  location  of  the  turbine,  a  tunneled  tail, 
race  is  being  constructed.  Foreign  substances  will  be  sep- 
arated from  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  wheel.  The 
power  will  be  applied  to  a  mill,  and  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $100  per  month. 


Text-books  on  hygiene  have  hitherto  been  an  unknown 
quantity.  One  has  been  issued  just  recently,  the  first  text- 
book on  the  subject  issued  in  this  country,  by  an  American 
sanitarian,  Dr.  George  H.  Rohe,  of  Baltimore,  professor  of 
hygiene  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  at  Balti- 
more. It  is  designed,  apparently,  for  use  by  advanced  pu- 
pils and  medical  classes,  and  does  not,  after  all,  meet  the 
demand  for  sanitary  education  where  it  is  most  needed,  that 
is,  among  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Let  us  have  a 
graded  series  of  hygienic  text-book  from  primer  up  to  the 
standard  of  Dr.  Rohe's  book  for  high-schools  and  colleges. 


The  following  contradictory  statements  are  found  in  the 
same  letter  of  a  correspondent  to  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Times :  "  It  was  supposed  that  the  inundation  of  a  large 
part  of  our  city  (Cincinnati)  last  February  would  result  in 
an  increase  of  sickness.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  health  of  the  city  has  never  been  better 
than  during  the  summer  and  up  to  the  first  of  the  present 
month.  This  condition  may  be  partly  due  to  the  general 
cleaning  up  which  followed  the  flood  throughout  the  entire 
submerged  district."  "  The  board  of  health  is  now  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  non-professionals,  and  its  work  is  not  nearly 
so  satisfactory  as  when  the  health  officer  was  a  physician. 


The  sanitary  condition  of  Cincinnati,  taken  as  a  whole,  was, 
perhaps,  never  worse,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
of  a  change  before  the  next  spring." 


which  some  cause  originating  in  the  outer  world  acted  di- 
rectly upon  the  part  involved,  and  secondary  affections, 
the  cause  of  which  was  some  preexisting  disease  or  morbid 
change  or  imperfection  somewhere  in  the  body.  Instances 
of  the  first  kind  were  injuries,  inflammations,  and  various 
fevers.  The  secondary  affections  he  illustrated  by  a  blood 
clot,  the  result  of  former  heart  disease,  being  carried  into  a 
blood  vessel  of  the  brain  and  closing  this,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing paralysis.  There  are  three  kinds  of  causes  for  pri- 
mary diseases  :  Chemical  effects,  like  those  of  poisons  ; 
physical  causes,  as  mechanical  violence  and  extreme  heat 
and  cold  ;  and,  thirdly,  parasites.  The  latter  class  was  by 
far  the  most  important.  This  had  only  been  recognized  of* 
late  years,  and  was  even  yet  unjustly  doubted  by  many  not 
conversant  with  the  facts.  But  it  had  been  demonstrated 
with  absolute  certainty  that  a  certain  number  of  diseases 
were  really  due  to  an  invasion  of  the  body  by  minute  vege- 
table parasites,  while  in  a  great  many  other  affections  all 
probability  pointed  toward  similar  causes.  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances supposed  to  be  of  some  influence  in  causing 
disease — like  want  of  exercise,  climate,  exposure  to  weath- 
er, etc.,  and  especially  "catching  cold" — were  not  really 
causes,  and  could  not  by  themselves  produce  diseases,  but 
acted  as  predisposing  conditions  favoring  the  invasion  of 
the  body  by  parasites.  "Catching  cold"  was  a  bugbear,  the 
frequency  and  importance  of  which  was  enormously  over- 
rated. In  the  diseases  of  proved  or  presumable  parasitic 
origin,  one  must  distinguish  between  those  which  have  a 
self-limited  course  and  a  duration  peculiar  to  the  disease, 
and  those  which  have  no  self-limited  or  definite  duration. 
In  the  former  class  comprising  such  instances  as  diphtheria, 
pneumonia,  and  various  fevers,  medical  science  was  unable 
to  effect  a  cure, — to  shorten  the  duration  or  to  mitigate  the 
severity.  The  patient  either  recovered  in  due  time,  or  died 
of  the  disease.  Alleged  cures  of  such  affections  were  either 
due  to  misrepresentations^  or  to  errors  in  diagnosis.  It 
was  only  skillfal  nursing  that  could  give  the  patient  the  best 
chances  to  struggle  with  the  disease.  In  the  diseases  of 
indefinite  duration  the  physician  could  often  take  a  more 
active  part.  The  doctor's  lecture  throughout  showed  how 
important  the  work  of  the  sanitarian  is,  and  was  a  strong 
argument  for  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  physician  in 
sanitary  work. 


The  dissemination  of  sanitary  knowledge  is  now  made 
in  what  might  be  termed  a  left-handed  manner.  The  en- 
deavor to  secure  sanitary  legislation  from  an  adverse  con- 
gress, and  contrary  legislatures,  is  but  an  example  of  the 
effect.  The  people  composing  these  bodies  are  representa- 
tive   men    in    more  than    a  political   sense.      They  reflect, 
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faithfully,  the  condition  of  our  educational  institutions.  If 
then,  these  persons  fail  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  sani- 
tary legislation,  is  not  the  remedy  at  once  apparent?  It 
seems  that  the  present  generation  of  students  is  the  one  to 
instruct  in  sanitation  in  order  to  insure  permanent  and  wise 
sanitary  legislation  in  the  future. 


Sanitary  education,  and  the  place  it  should  have  in  the 
education  of  every  person,  is  but  very  dimly  outlined  in  the 
minds  of  our  educational  leaders.  The  position  which  it 
should  occupy  in  Johns  Hopkins  university,  according  to 
the  idea  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  LL.  D.,  was  recently  quite 
completely  given  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  by 
invitation  to  the  faculty,  officers  and  students  of  that  institu- 
tion It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  points  made  by  the 
lecturer,  except  to  say  that  every  sanitarian  will  readily  ad- 
mit that  the  greatest  amount  of  sanitary  advancement  which 
can  be  made,  will  be  made  by  placing  its  first  principles 
before  the  studious  mind,  while  in  school.  Granting  that 
this  is  so,  it  is  very  strange  that  no  effort,  predetermined 
and  aggressive,  is  made  by  our  sanitarians  to  secure  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  in  our  public  schools.  There  is  much 
said  and  done  concerning  school  hygiene,  but  that  has  to 
do  only  with  the  surroundings  of  the  pupil,  and  does  not 
include  the  study  of  hygiene.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  field  for 
some  enterprising  sanitarian  to  work  in. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Siebel,  a  Chicago  chemist,  has  been  making 
some  experiments,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount 
of  corrosion  of  iron  pipes  used  to  convey  water  from  arte- 
sian wells.  As  ^everal  cities  now  derive  their  supply  from 
artesian  wells,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments be  made  known,  especially  as  the  text-books  on 
the  subject  are  vague.  In  his  experiments,  Mr.  Siebel  used 
slips  of  sheet  metal,  one  inch  wide  and  four  inches  long, 
weighing  six  to  eight  grams,  according  to  the  thickness,  the 
exposed  surface  being  practically  the  same.  After  submer- 
sion for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  taken  from  an  artesian 
well  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  the  slips  had  lost  the  follow- 
ing amounts  :  Of  iron,  .0112  grams;  of  zinc,  .0012  grams  ; 
of  copper,  .0003  grams.  Of  two  slips,  one  iron  and  one 
zinc,  immersed  during  the  same  time  and  in  contact  with 
each  other,  the  iron  gained  .0069  grams,  and  the  zinc  lost 
.0072  grams.  Sulphurous  acid  had  been  formed  in  the 
water  containing  the  iron.  Iron  slips  were  then  immersed 
for  the  same  time  in  the  same  water  after  being  boiled  and 
lost  but  .0055  grams  ;  in  distilled  water,  under  the  same 
circumstances  it  lost  but  .0025  grams ;  in  distilled  water 
in  which  sulphate  of  lime  had  been  dissolved,  it  lost  .0043 
grams.  The  iron,  when  immersed  in  Lake  Michigan  water 
unboiled,  lost  .0124  grams,  and  in  boiled  .0031  grams.  In 
distilled  water,  in  which  sulphate  of  lime,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  free  carbonic  acid  were  present,  the  iron  lost 
.001 1  grams,  and  sulphurous  acid  was  also  formed  in  the 
water.  Mr.  Siebel's  experiments  serve  to  show  that  in  its 
natural  condition,  Lake  Michigan  water  is  scarcely  less 
severe  on  iron  than  artesian  well-water,  containing  an  espec- 
ially large  amount  of  solid  constituents.  The  experiments 
also  prove  that  the  action  of  the  water  on  iron  is  due  to  vol- 
atile constituents,  as  well  as  solid,  as  the  action  is  much 
stronger  in  unboiled  than  in  boiled  water.     Mr.  Siebel  states 


that  it  is  doubtless  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  case  of 
artesian  water  which  assists  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime.  In  Lake  Michigan  water,  he  thinks,  it  is  to 
the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  to  which  the  corrcsion 
is  mostly  due.  In  the  case  of  zinc,  Lake  Michigan  water 
seems  to  be  more  severe  than  artesian  water.  In  these  ex- 
periments a  layer  of  oil  on  the  top  of  the  water,  eliminated 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 


There  are  unsanitary  school  buildings  in  San  Francisco, 
as  well  as  in  some  eastern  cities.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  West  Mission  street  primary  school.  The 
region  is  settled  quite  thickly  with  people  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  is  no  excuse  for  the  abominable  educa- 
tional facilities  affordtd  them.  If  there  is  any  unsanitary 
evil  which  The  Sanitary  News  feels  called  upon  to  protest 
against,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  it  is  the  miserable 
quarters  in  which  the  school  children  of  our  country  have 
to  pass  eight  hours  of  five  days  in  the  week.  The  structure 
of  the  school  referred  to  cannot  be  seen  from  the  street, 
and  the  visitor  is  informed  of  his  proximity  to  the  school 
by  a  sign  over  agate  in  a  high  board  fence.  The  gate  leads 
into  a  passage-way  from  the  street  to  a  building.  On  the 
lefi  hand  side  of  the  passage  is  a  door  in  the  fence,  which 
resembles  the  entrance  to  a  wood-shed.  This  is  the  door 
to  Miss  Ready's  class-room.  The  door  had  no  lock,  and 
the  visitor  was  obliged  to  wait  while  a  scholar  untied  the 
pieces  of  string  which  fastened  it.  The  construction  of  this 
school-room  could  have  been  forgiven  in  the  days  of '49, 
but  for  wealthy  San  Francisco,  it  seems  a  little  parsimonious. 
The  eastern  and  southern  walls  are  formed  by  the  fence  of 
the  school  yard  ;  the  western  wall  is  made  of  rough  red- 
wood boards,  and  the  roof  is  peaked,  and  shingled  so  badly 
that  when  it  rains  the  children  keep  their  umbrellas  up 
during  school-hours.  The  ventilation  is  perfect,  but  is 
accompanied  with  some  disadvantages.  It  is  accomplished 
through  cracks  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  boards.  In 
fine  weather,  it  is  agreeable,  but  when  the  west  wind  blows 
the  scholars  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  warm,  and  in 
preventing  blindness  from  the  drifting  sands.  The  room  is 
well-lighted  by  three  windows,  which  fit  badly,  and  keep  up 
a  constant  tattoo.  The  shed  is  neither  lined  nor  plastered. 
This  room  contains  fifty-one  little  girls.  Such  a  thing  is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace  to  any  age  or  government.  Another 
school  of  the  grammar  grade,  is  held  in  a  dismantled  liquor 
store,  neither  adapted  to  nor  fit  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
another  case,  forty-six  little  children  are  taught  in  a  cold 
loft  over  a  stable  surrounded  by  manure  dumps,  and  a  few 
yards  from  an  open  sewer.  The  odor  was  that  which  always 
accompanies  such  conditions.  In  another  shed  in  which 
there  is  a  class  of  fifty-five  scholars  ;  two  of  the  windows 
open  into  a  hen-house  and  another  one  faces  a  row  of  water- 
closets.  These  are  given  as  fair  samples  of  the  sheds  in 
which  the  poor  children  of  San  Francisco  are  taught.  Is 
ignorance  with  health  more  to  be  desired  than  knowledge 
with  disease?  Although  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
Chicago  schools  is  not  such  as  is  considered  to  be  standard, 
yet  the  thought  arises,  even  at  the  expense  of  being  termed 
Pharisaical,  "thank  God,  we  are  not  as  they."  Replying  to 
an  anticipated  question  from  persons  who  read  the  above, 
The  Sanitary  News  will  state  that  there  is  a  health  depart- 
ment in  San  Francisco. 
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VENTILATION.— I. 

Writers  of  eminence  on  this  theme  state  boldly  that 
"  man's  own  breath  is  his  greatest  enemy."  How  much 
truth  there  is  in  this,  is  best  shown  by  well  authenticated 
statistics.  "The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  habitually  respir- 
ed", says  Carpenter,  "is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  power  of  resisting  disease  which,  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  health,  is  a  measure  of  the  real  state 
of  the  system.''  For,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  capability 
which  the  human  body  possesses  of  accomodating  itself  to 
circumstances,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  individuals 
continue  for  years  to  breathe  a  most  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere without  apparently  suffering  from  it,  and  thus  when, 
at  last,  they  succumb  to  some  epidemic  disease,  their  death 
is  attributed  solely  to  the  latter,  the  previous  preparation  of 
their  bodies  for  the  reception  and  development  of  the  zymot- 
ic poison  being  altogether  overlooked.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  anyone,  who  carefully  examines  the  evidence, 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the  conclusion  that  the  fatality 
of  epidemics  is  almost  invariably  in  precise  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  an  impure  atmosphere  has  been  re- 
spired, and  that,  by  due  attention  to  the  various  means  of 
promoting  atmospheric  purity,  and  especially  efficient  ven- 
tilation and  sewerage,  the  rate  of  mortality  may  be  enor- 
mously decreased, the  amount  and  severity  of  sickness  lowered 
in  at  least  an  equal  proportion,  and  the  fatality  of  epidemics 
almost  completely  annihilated.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  borne  in  mind  that  the  efficiency  of  such  prevent- 
ive measures  have  been  most  fully  substantiated  in  regard 
to  many  of  the  very  diseases  in  which  the  curative  power  of 
medical  treatment  has  seemed  most  doubtful,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, cholera  and  malignant  fevers.  It  can  also  be  shown 
that  the  outbreaks  of  disease  are  coincident  with  individual 
overcrowding. 

Want  of  fresh  air  aggravates  all  diseases,  increases  the 
power  of  infection,  retards  the  convalescence,  and  hastens 
the  death  of  the  sh  k.  In  addition,  it  lowers  the  tone  of 
the  healthy,  and  is  the  most  potent  of  all  agents  in  the  prop- 
agation of  destructive  lung  diseases.  This  was  very  fully 
shown  in  the  report  of  a  royal  commission  appointed  in 
1857  to  enquire  into  the  health  of  the  English  army.  The 
death-rate  of  Her  Majesty's  guards  was  more  than  20  per 
1,000,  67  per  cent  greater  than  the  death-rate  for  the  same 
ages  in  Manchester,  the  most  unhealthy  town  in  England, 
and  double  the  death-rate  for  all  England,  and  three  times 
the  rate  of  the  country  districts.  As  regards  lung  diseases 
in  the  guards  the  death-rate  was  nearly  12  per  1,000  among 
men  who  should  be  in  their  prime  ;  this  is  a  rate  more  than 
the  total  mortality  from  all  causes  for*  all  England  for  males 
of  the  same  age.  Steps  were  taken  leading  to  more  space 
per  head  in  barracks,  and  a  certain  standard  of  air  renewal 
per  capita,  per  hour.  The  result  was  soon  seen  in  the  re- 
duction of  deaths  from  lung  diseases  to  2^  per  i,ooo« 
Truly  must  our  breaths  be  feared  when  strong  healthy  men 
under  discipline,  well  fed  and  clothed,  can  unconsciously 
poison  themselves  and  destroy  one-half  their  expectation  of 
life?  Where  a  body  of  men,  having  passed  a  rigid  medical 
examination,  excluding  all  those  ailing  or  having  any  pre- 
disposition to  disease,  so  suffer  from  indiscretion  and  ignor- 
ance, what  a  wholesale  destruction  we  must  expect  among 
the  over  worked  and  under-fed  classes  !       It   is  not  shown 


that  the  over-crowding  and  stagnation  of  atmosphere  in  the 
barracks  of  the  English  army  was  worse  than  that  found  in 
habitations  of  the  more  wretched  of  the  laboring  classes  : 
yet  the  mortality  was  higher.  May  not  this  apparent  anom- 
aly be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  contaminated  atmos- 
phere may  be  breathed  almost  with  impunity  in  hours  ot 
activity  which  would  produce  serious  ailments  if  breathed 
when  the  system  is  in  repose?  Is  not  the  inaction  ofbarrack 
life  relatively  a  state  of  repose  to  healthy  men  in  the  prime 
of  life?  In  civil  life,  starvation,  poverty  and  over-crowding, 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  results  found  by 
this  commission  to  exist  in  the  English  army.  That  the 
mortality  is  not  relatively  higher  among  the  poor  is  partially 
explained  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  dwellings  and  the  very 
necessities  of  their  poverty  bringing  about  activity  and  an 
air-renewal  which  has  saved  them  from  extermination. 

Air  is  the  prime  necessity  of  life.  Food  or  water  may 
be  abstained  from  for  a  considerable  time,  and  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  replenishing  either  should  we  doubt 
its  purity  or  wholesomeness,  but  the  atmosphere  around  us 
we  must  breathe  or  die. 

Air  consis's  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen by  volume  in  the  proportions  of  21  per  cent  of  the 
former  to  79  per  cent  of  the  latter,  with  small  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid,  moisture,  organic  matter,  etc.  By  respiration, 
or  combustion,  air  becomes  vitiated  — the  oxygen  diminish- 
ing and  the  carbonic  acid  and  organic  and  suspended  matter 
increasing.  In  the  act  of  respiration,  oxygen  derived  from 
the  atmosphere  combines  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  given 
out  from  the  lungs,  the  carbon  being  transformed  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  aqueous  vapor. 

Careful  experiments  show  that  our  breath  contains  .04 
per  cent  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and,  assuming  a  consumption 
of  16  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  we  have  an  hourly  pro- 
duction of  16X.04  or  .64  ofa  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  gas; 
and  as  the  specific  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  1.52 
times  that  of  air,  which  is,  at  62  degrees  Fahr.,  .076  of  a 
pound  per  cubic  foot,  we  have,  therefore,  1.52  x  .076  or 
.11552  of  a  pound  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  as  we  have  .64  of  a  cubic  foot  produced  per 
hour,  we  find,  by  multiplication,  that  we  have  by  weight 
.073728  of  a  pound  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  as  it  is  com- 
posed of  27  per  cent  of  carbon  by  weight,  we  find,  by 
multiplication,  073728  x  .27,  or  .0199056  ofa  pound  of 
carbon  as  the  actual  weight  of  carbon  burned  to  carbonic 
acid  gas  under  the  assumed  conditions.  Taking  12,905 
heat  units,  Dulong's  value  for  carbon,  we  have  .0199056  x 
12,905,  or  246  heat  units  as  the  amount  of  heat  given  out 
per  hour  per  individual. 

The  estimation  of  the  weight  of  hydrogen  burned  t© 
water  per  hour  in  our  lungs  presents  more  difficulties.  Dr. 
Mayer,  in  his  essay  on  organic  motion  and  nutrition,  places 
the  heat  due  to  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  as  nearly  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  carbon.  The  16  cubic  feet  of  air  at 
degrees  Fahr.  exhaled,  saturated,  would  carry  per  cubic 
foot  .0016  of  a  pound  of  water,  and  assuming  75  per  cent 
saturation  for  the  air  before  inhalation,  we  have  .75  x  .coi6 
or  .0012  of  a  pound  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  ;  and 
deducting  this  amount  from  the  saturated  exhaled  air  we 
have  .0004  of  a  pound  of  water  per  cubic  foot,  and  multi- 
plying this  by  16  we   have  .0064  of  a   pound  of  water  as  the 
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amount  of  water  in  the  breath,  the  direct  product  of  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  supported  by  oxygen  ;  as  hydro- 
gen is  by  weight  .125  of  the  weight  of  water  we  have  .0064 
x  .125  or  .0008  of  a  pound  of  hydrogen  burned  to  water 
per  hour. 

Taking  the  caloric  value  for  hydrogen,  62,535  neat  units, 
we  have  .0008  x  62,535,  or  5°  ^eat  units,  the  product  of  the 
combustion  of  .0008  of  a  pound  of  hydrogen  per  hour. 
We  have  then  as  the  product  of  the  carbon,  246  heat  units, 
and  50  heat  units  as  the  product  of  the  hydrogen,  or  a  total 
of  296  heat  units  emitted  per  adult  per  hour. 

This  heat  is  carried  off:  (1)  by  radiation  of  walls ; 
(2)  by  contact  with  cold  air;  and,  ( 3)  by  perspiration,  the  heat 
of  the  body  vaporizing  water. 

The  first  and  second  means  of  getting  rid  of  heat  can 
only  go  on  when  our  surroundings  are  cooler  than  ourselves, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  ;  in  extreme  cold,  these  are 
the  only  outlets  for  heat  we  have,  perspiration  being  sup- 
pressed. The  third  means  of  ridding  ourselves  of  our  sur- 
plus heat  is  by  the  withdrawal  of  heat  by  the  refrigeration 
of  evaporation. 

There  are  five  offices  which  air,  in  its  relation  to  ani- 
mal life,  has  to  fill:  (1)  to  supply  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion with  the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen;  (2)  to  carry 
off  the  vapor  given  off  by  the  body  and  lungs;  (3)  to 
carry  off  and  dilute  the  exhalations  from  the  skin  ;  (4)  to 
carry  off  the  animal  heat  not  absorbed  by  radiation  or  vap- 
oration,  and,  (5)  to  supply  the  oxygen  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  combustion  of  gas  or  oil  consumed  for  illumination. 

An  ordinary  man  in  a  state  of  repose  makes  about  16 
respirations  a  minute,  of  28  cubic  inches  volume,  making  a 
gross  of  16  cubic  feet  of  air  vitiated  per  hour.  The  amount 
of  air  required  to  carry  off  the  vapor  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature. Should  all  the  animal  heat  have  to  pass  off 
through  the  pores  by  vaporization  alone  we  should  have  to 
evaporate  per  hour  an  amount  of  water  which  should  carry 
off  our  total  296  heat  units.  The  temperature  of  the 
human  body  is  98  degrees  Fahr.,  and  to  evaporate  one 
pound  of  water  from  this  temperature  to  aqueous  vapor  of 
the  same  temperature  would  require  1,178  heat  units.  At 
98  degrees  Fahr.  one  heat  unit  will  evaporate  .000925  of  a 
pound  of  water  and  296  units  would  evaporate  296  x  .000- 
925  or  .274  of  a  pound  of  water;  which  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  evaporation  possible,  radiation  and  loss  of 
heat  by  contact  being  suppressed.  This  means  a  loss  by 
suface  evaporation  of  over  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  water 
per  hour,  and,  though  excessive  and  very  enervating,  is 
exceeded  many  fold  without  serious  harm  by  men  undergo- 
ing severe  labor,  and  subjected  to  great  heat. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  and  surroundings  the  human 
body  evaporates,  according  to  Dumas,  .0836  of  a  pound 
of  water  per  hour  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  total.  Air  at 
62  degrees  Fahr.,  saturated  70  per  cent,  is  capable  of 
absorbing,  per  cubic  foot,  .00026  of  a  pound  of  water  ;  and 
to  absorb  .0836  of  a  pound  per  hour  would  require  .0836 
divided  by  .00026  or  320  cubic  feet ;  hence,  320  cubic  feet 
are  required  to  carry  off  the  moisture  inparted  to  the  at- 
mosphere by  our  bodies  per  hour.  As  the  air  which 
has  been  respired  is  saturated,  it  cannot  aid  further.  We 
must  conclude  that  for  the  purposes  of  respiration  and  vap- 


orization alone,  16  plus  320,  or  336  cubic  feet,  are  required. 
The  air  required  to  carry  off  the  exhalations  from  the 
skin  varies  very  much  with  the  health  and  personal  habits 
of  the  individual.  For  hospitals,  in  the  time  of  epidemics, 
5,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  patient  may  be  placed  as  a 
maximum,  and  never  less  than  1,600  for  wards  where  the 
mild  types  of  disease  are  under  treatment.  For  cleanly 
and  healthy  persons  pursuing  ordinary  occupations,  the  air 
admitted  for  respiration  and  vaporization  is  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  skin  exhalations.  Of  our  animal  heat  we 
have  dissipated  28  per  cent  by  vaporization  and  have  left 
72  per  cent  which  must  be  taken  care  of  by  radiation  or 
contact  with  cold  air.  We  cannot  wholly  rely  on  radiation, 
because  it  acts  and  reacts  in  a  crowded  room  and  an  undue 
elevation  of  the  temperature  is  the  result.  The  air  by  con- 
tact must  carry  out  this  213  heat  units.  In  practice  it  is 
well  to  allow  for  the  admission  and  withdrawal  of  such  a 
quantity  of  air  as  shall  in  no  case  allow  of  the  temperature 
in  the  room  rising  more  than  20  degrees  from  the  proposed 
mean.  The  specific  heat  of  air  is. 238:  its  weight  per  cubic 
foot  at  62  degrees  Fahr.  is.  076,  and,  with  an  allowance  of 
20  degrees  as  the  extreme  range  of  temperature,  we  have  213 
divided  by  the  product  of  .238  x  .076  x  20,  or  588  cubic 
feet,  which  will  be  required  to  absorb  the  213  heat  units. 

Under  average  conditions,  with  the  aid  of  radiation, 
about  300  cubic  feet  of  air  for  contact  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  temperature  within  range.  With  300  cubic  feet  of  air 
for  contact,  the  amount  of  heat  left  for  radiation  becomes 
300  x  .238  x  .076  x  20,  or  108  heat  units,  leaving  2 73-108,  or 
105  heat  units  for  dissipation  by  radiation.  With  16  cubic  feet 
for  actual  respiration  and  320  cubic  feet  for  vaporization, 
which,  in  turn,  may  bear  off  the  exhalations  of  the  skin  and 
be  the  recipient  by  contact  of  the  heat  not  absorbed  by 
vaporization  or  radiation,  we  may  feel  safe  from  air-famine 
or  air-fouling  in  its  worst  forms.  These  figures  may  be 
placed  as  the  mimima  for  healthy  persons  dwelling  in  rooms 
very  thinly  occupied  and  not   pursuing  active  employment. 

Pure  air  according  to  eminent  analysts,  contains  4  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  10,000,  and  the  same  authorities 
find  in  our  breath  4  parts  of  the  same  gas  in  100;  hence,  our 
breath  contains  100  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  air. 
Very  unpleasant  effects  are  produced  by  breathing  for  a 
short  time  only  air  containing  50  parts  of  the  same  gas  in 
10,000.  From  eight  to  ten  volumes  of  this  gas  per  10,000 
may  be  respired  without  serious  injury,  though  many  high 
authorities  place  six  as  the  limit. 

Assuming  that  pure  air  contains  4  parti  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  10,000,  and  our  breath  100  times  this  amount,  or  400 
parts,  it  follows  that,  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  proportions  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  down  to  a  standard  of  8  parts  in  10,000, 
we  must  supply  100  times  the  volume  of  air  vitiated,  and  as 
this  is  shown  to  be  16  cubic  feet  per  hour  it  follows  that, 
on  this  assumption,  1,600  cubic  feet  of  air  are  required  per 
hour.  A.  C.   Hardy,  M.  E. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CONTRACT  PLUMBING  WORK.* 

The  plumbing  of  any  dwelling-house  or  business-block  is 
considered  by  all  persons,  no  matter  of  what  trade  or  pro- 

*Read  before  the  Providence, R.  I.,  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  October  9, 
1884,  by  James  C.  Conroy. 
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fession,  to  be  the  most  important  branch  in  the  construct- 
ion of  the  building.  Aside  from  the  trouble  which  is  likely  to 
be  caused  by  leakage,  its  relations  to  health  are  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

To  be  considered  properly  done,  it  should  have  the 
water-pipes  carried  through  the  house  and  made  of  the  very 
best  material,  put  up  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and 
guaranteed  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  at  least  five  years' 
service  without  expense  to  the  owner.  The  soil  and  drain- 
age pipes  should  also  be  put  up  and  ventilated  under  the 
best  approved  modern    system. 

Now,  eight  out  of  every  ten  who  contemplate  building, 
(this  has  been  true  for  the  last  fifteen  years  at  least)  will  tell 
you  that  whoever  does  the  plumbing  in  new  buildings  must 
have  it  done  right  anyway,  but  the  lowest  figures  will  secure 
the  job.  Now  in  what  way  do  they  propose  to  have  it  done 
right?  Let  us  see.  Very  differently  from  the  methods  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  They  will  go  to  a  would-be 
architect  or  contracting  carpenter,  and  place  the  whole 
matter  of  their  building  in  his  hands.  Rarely,  if  perhaps 
ever,  have  they  previously  seen  or  heard  of  the  master 
plumber  who  is  to  do  the  work — the  man  who  is  to  bestow 
upon  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  home,  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 
While  I  concede  that  there  are  architects  who  are  thorough- 
ly informed  theoretically  on  plumbing,  I  feel  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  them  are  not,  and  none  of  them  prac- 
tically ;  as  for  carpenters,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them 
could  pass  an  examination  as  sanitary  experts. 

But  to  proceed.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  drawn  up  and 
the  plumbing  fixtures  are  placed  where  desired,  and  the 
specifications,  after  mentioning  some  of  the  fixtures  to  be 
furnished,  though  rarely  giving  definite  names  of  the  makers, 
as  a  general  thing  continue  and  conclude  in  this  style  : 
"This  house  is  to  be  plumbed  for  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
properly  ventilated.  All  fixtures  must  be  trapped  after  the 
most  improved  manner.  All  joints  must  be  wiped  joints; 
stops  must  be  put  in  where  required  ;  all  material  used 
must  be  first  class  of  its  kind.  This  specification  is  inten- 
ded to  cover  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a  good  job;  the  entire  work  must  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  architect  and  owner,  and  the  right  to 
reject  any  or  all  bids  reserved,"  etc. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  of  the  plumbing 
specifications  presented  by  builders  and  some  of  the  archi 
tects  of  the  present  day.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  prac- 
tical plumbers,  that,  if  the  intention  of  the  specifications  is 
to  secure  first-class  work,  they  are  entirely  deficient ;  hence, 
the  owner  must  rely  solely  upon  the  honor  of  the  plumber 
who  does  the  work.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  plumbing 
is  very  often  of  a  cheap  class,  owing  to  the  competition  en- 
forced by  this  system,  and  as  a  consequence  the  good  name 
of  the  craft  is  made  the  subject  of  much  abuse,  through  the 
ignorance  of  owners  in  not  personally  selecting  an  expe- 
rienced plumber,  who  would  be  competent  to  confer  with 
them  about  their  plumbing.  Years  ago,  when  a  man  wanted 
to  put  into  his  house  or  block  hot  or  cold  water,  bath-tubs, 
water-closets,  sinks,  wash-tubs  and  other  plumbing  fixtures, 
he  inquired  who  was  an  honest  and  competent  plumber  to 
do  such  work.  After  receiving  satisfactory  recommenda- 
tions sufficient  to  gain  his  confidence,  he  would  call  on  the 
plumber,  tell  him  his  needs  and  intentions,  and  order  him 


to  do  his  plumbing  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner; 
and  in  no  case  have  I  ever  seen  a  building  plumbed  under 
the  directions  of  an  honorable  and  practical  sanitary  plumber 
in  which  the  work  will  not  outlive  much  of  the  so-called 
plumbing  of  the  present  day,  ten  to  one. 

When  property-owners  are  educated  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  manner  to  secure  the  finest  plumbing  work,  both  in  the 
materials  used,  the  style  and  name  of  fixtures  best  suited 
(particularly  in  these  times  when  the  market  is  filled  with 
spurious  articles  claiming  merit,  where  there  is  none),  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  water-pipes,  proper  location  of 
stopcocks,  thorough  back-air  and  sewerage  ventilation,  etc., 
is  to  entrust  it  to  an  honest  plumber,  one  to  whom  he  can 
place  confidence  and  whom  he  will  allow  to  carry  out  the 
work  on  a  practical  sanitary  system,  and  who  will  guarantee 
the  job  for  at  least  five  years,  as  any  good  plumber  will  do. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  public  realize  the  genuine 
blessings  which  are  derived  from  good  plumbing. 

To  speak  more  to  the  point  of  plumbing  contract  work,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  contract  work  will  always  exist,  as  it 
is  governed  by  a   natural  desire  to    know   exactly  what   the 
cost  of  a  contemplated  enterprise  will  be.     But  the  contract 
system    of  doing  work,    like  many  other    systems,  may  be 
abused  by  a  lack  of  recognized  and  established  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  letting  out  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and 
by  a  too  greedy  desire  on  the  part  of  the  competitors  to  secure 
all  the  jobs.       Perhaps  the  most  prominent  error   in  letting 
out  plumbing  work  by  contract  at  the  present  time  is  in  the 
fact,  heretofore  mentioned,  that  the  owner  let  his  whole  job 
to  the  contracting  carpenter.    As  a  general  rule  the  plumbing 
specifications  are  very  loose,  and  cannot  be  followed  to  the 
letter;  the  master  plumber  is  powerless    to  do  justice  to  the 
job,   the  owner,  and  his  conscience,    which  tell  him   from 
practical  experience  that  the  specifications  do  not   call  for 
the  standard   makes  of  material,  proper  sizes  or  weights  of 
pipes,  proper    traps   and  ventilation,  and  many  other  omis- 
ions    necessary    to   the   completion    of  a    first-class  job  of 
plumbing.     He   is  powerless   to    suggest    improvements   or 
alterations  in  the  specifications  to  the  carpenter,  because  he 
(the  carpenter)  cannot  pay   any    more   for  the  work,  as  he 
will  invariably  say  that  he  has  taken  the  job  low,  and  could 
not  appropriate  any  more  money  for   that  part  of  the  work, 
and   the    plumber   must   not    make    the    suggestions    to  the 
owner,  as  he  (the    owner)   wants  the  best    of  everything  at 
the  same  cost,  and  at  once  would  become  suspicious  that  it 
was  not    right,    and    this    course    would    produce  a  feeling 
between  the  carpenter  and  the  plumber  ;  consequently,  the 
plumber  is  too  often  the    silent  executor  of  defective  speci- 
cations. 

This  class  known  as  the  cheap  contracting  carpenter,  the 
cheap  architect,  the  shrewd  real  estate  trader,  and  the 
penurious  property-owner,  very  often  solicit  and  allow  from 
six  to  eight  plumbers  to  figure  on  their  job  of  plumbing, 
stating  that  the  lowest  figure  will  do  the  work.  Now  it 
occurs  very  often  that  many  of  the  parties  figuring  are  not 
competent  to  figure  on  first-class  plumbing,  because  they 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  are  poor 
workmen,  who,  being  incompetent,  lost  their  situations.  On 
account  of  the  inability  of  each  person  to  figure  properly 
on  a  job,  they  almost  invariably  get  the  estimates  too  low,  in 
order  to  secure  the  job,  and  are  obliged  to  hire  cheap  help 
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to  do  the  work,  perhaps  knowing  little  more  than  them- 
selves. Thus  it  is  that  the  good  name  of  the  plumber  has 
been  tarnished,  and  too  often  held  up  to  ridicule. 

This  course,  which  is  so  generally  pursued  by  real  estate 
dealers,  ignorant  property  owners  and  unscrupulous  con- 
tractors and  builders,  aided  by  incompetent  "botch" 
plumbers,  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  the  demoralized 
and  unsystematic  contract  system  of  the  present  day.  To 
it,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes,  is  due  the  injury  to 
the  trade  which  reflects  so  discreditably  upon  the  legitimate 
and  honorable  members  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  end 
that  it  may  cease  and  be  entirely  eradicated  from  our  prac- 
tice, it  should  be  the  unceasing  effort  of  every  association 
to  adopt  and  enforce,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  a  system  of 
contract  figuring  which  will  enable  them  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity and  high  standing  of  the  trade,  by  giving  plumbers  a 
fair  remuneration  for  their  labor,  while  they  in  return  give 
first  quality  of  work  in  every  particular. 

In  cities  where  there  is  an  established  sanitary  code,  sup- 
plemented by  plumbing  rules  and  regulations,  and  enforced 
by  an  inspector,  all  under  the  authority  of  the  city,  it  seems 
impossible  that  under  such  restrictions  there  should  occur 
any  poor  work.  It  will,  however,  be  very  slight  compared 
with  a  city  like  our  own,  where  thousands  of  human  beings 
are  living,  and  which,  though  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of 
the  world,  is  dependent  upon  the  honesty  of  plumbers  of  the 
craft  for  the  perfect  execution  of  their  work.  But  where 
the  public  health  is  at  stake,  I  0*0  not  consider  it  is  safe  to 
depend  wholly  on  honor,  therefore  I  would  recommend 
moral  force.  Petition  your  superintendent,  Dr.  Chapin,  to 
present  for  you  to  the  board  of  health  a  proper  set  of  plumb- 
ing rules  and  regulations  to  supplement  his  sanitary  code 
recently  adopted  by  the  board,  and,  if  possible,  secure  an 
inspector  of  plumbing  to  see  that  the  laws,  etc.,  adopted 
are  executed,  as  in  other  cities,  and  by  doing  tins  you  will 
have  secured  more  effectual  means  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  health  of  the  citizens  of  Providence  than  you  could  in 
any  other  way  ;  you  will  assist  the  purification  of  houses,  so 
essential  at  this  serious  time,  and  thereby  strike  a  more 
effectual  death  blow  to  the  present  system  of  contract  work 
than  by  any  other  means. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  following  system  of  estimat- 
ing on  contract  work  be  adopted  by  the  association,  to  be 
used  where  their  influence  can  prevail : 

First. — That  they  (the  association)  draw  up  a  set  of  speci- 
fications which  will  meet,  to  the  best  of  their  opinion,  the 
requirements  of  first-class  plumbing,  said  specifications  to 
be  applicable  to  a  series  of  different-priced  houses,  ranging 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  best,  comprising  any  and  all  fix- 
tures necessary  in  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  and  busi- 
ness blocks,  and  also  seeing  that  the  articles  are  the  best 
and  most  reliable  in  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

Second. — That  all  members  should  impress  upon  their 
customers  as  much  as  possible  the  importance  of  dealing 
directly  with  their  plumber,  and  not  have  him  an  automatic 
go-between  with  the  customer  and  the  contractor;  or,  in 
other  words  that  he  should  advise  with  his  plumber  about 
the  matters  pertaining  to  his  plumbing,  and  thereby  place 
the  responsibility  of  his  work  upon  him  (the  plumber). 

Third. — It   should  be    known  who  and  how    many  are 


going  to  figure  upon  the  work,  and  whether   there  is  any 
preference  to  be  given,  and  how  much. 

Fourth. — There  should  not  be  over  three  or  four  master 
plumbers,  at  the  most,  invited  to  figure  upon  a  job  ;  if 
more  members,  refuse  to  figure. 

Fifth. — The  figures  should  be  given  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  result  of  each  one's  figuring  be  made  known, 
and,  if  possible,  at  a  certain  hour  and  day. 

Sixth. — Members  should  refuse  to  figure  on  work  where 
non-members  are  figuring,  as  a  man  who  is  not  filled  with 
spirit  enough  to  support  and  elevate  his  calling  by 
all  honorable  means  in  his  power,  is  unworthy  of  recog- 
nition to  that  extent. 

Seventh. — Members  should  adopt  a  certain  reasonable 
percentage  to  be  added  to  their  net  figures,  as  a  profit,  there- 
by preparing  themselves  better  to  protect  and  execute  the 
work.  They  will  get  just  as  much  work  then  as  they  do 
now,  as  their  figures  would  vary,  and  the  plumber  awarded 
the  contract  would  not  bs  doing  the  work  without  a  profit 
then,  as  at  present. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  adopting  rules  and  regula- 
tions similar  to  the  above,  the  master  plumbers'  association 
of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  will  have  perfected  a  satisfac- 
tory contract  system,  and  one  more  in  keeping  with  the 
intentions  of  the  association  than  that  in  present  use. 

James  C.  Conroy. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Dec  22,  1884. — [Special.] — The  close  of  a  very  dull  sea- 
son presents  but  few  subjects  for  special  comment  at  present  writing. 
Business  is  quiet  generally,  and  although  the  winter  was  an  open  one,  the 
prevalence  of  strikes  among  the  building  trades  has  not  been  conducive 
to  the  general  welfare.  At  no  previous  time  has  the  journeymen  plumb- 
ers' trade  apparently  been  so  bad,  for  there  appear  to  be  more  men  and 
boys  looking  for  jobs  than  can  well  be  imagined.  Indeed,  if  the  master 
plumbers  chose  to  free  themselves  from  the  demands  of  the  journeymen 
plumbers'  society,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  communication,  they 
could  select  no  better  time,  as  they  could  readily  fill  their  places  with  non- 
society  men.  A  truce  to  hostilities,  however,  has  for  the  present  been 
established  between  these  two  bodies. 

The  board  of  health  has  its  hands  full  at  the  present  time.  The  ladies' 
health  protective  society  is  making  things  lively,  as  regards  the  storage 
of  manure  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  the  contractor,  Michael  Kane, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  removing  the  manure  from  the  city  stables,  was 
before  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  on  the  19th  inst.  to  answer  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in  storing  large  heaps  of  manure  within  the 
city  limits.  The  case  was  adjourned,  so  that  the  result  has  yet  to  be 
known.  In  the  meantime,  a  committee  of  the  stable-keepers  waited  on 
Gen.  Shaler,  president  of  the  board  of  health,  and  explained  the  diffi- 
culty (owing  to  the  prosecution  of  the  contractor),  under  which  they 
labor,  that  of  having  the  manure  promptly  removed.  The  committee 
received  no  consolation,  but  was  informed  that  steps  should  be  promptly 
taken  to  have  the  removal  properly  effected. 

A  case  has  recently  been  taken  into  the  courts  here,  which  re-asserts  in 
a  very  positive  manner  the  power  which  the  board  of  health  wields  in  the 
matter  of  plumbing  and  draining  houses  within  its  jurisdiction.  A  builder 
named  Lalor  constructed  a  block  of  seven  houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  and,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  avenue  on  which  the  buildings 
stand,  asked  to  be  permitted  to  lay  the  drains  in  the  yard  and  make  the 
connection  therefrom  with  the  houses.  This  the  board  refused,  but  never- 
theless the  drain  was  so  laid  and  the  connection  formed.  The  board 
brought  suit  against  Lalor  and  gained  it,  —  a  perpetual  injunction  being 
granted,  and  the  power  of  the  board  to  regulate  all  matters  of  plumbing 
and  drainage  was  reaffirmed  by  the  court  in  a  very  emphatic  manner. 

The  long-pending  question  of  awarding  the  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  aqueduct  is  at  last  settled.     Messrs.  Brown,  Howard 
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&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  take  four,  and  Messrs.  Heman  Clark  and  John 
O'Brien  have  the  remaining  six.  Mr.  Clark  was  connected  with  the 
Sudbury  river  water-supply  in  Boston,  and  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway  under  Henry  Villard,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  contractor  on  the 
West  Shore  railway.     The  awards  for  the  ten  sections  are  as  follows  : 

Section  A— Heman  Clark,  New  York $1 ,051,675 

Section  B—        "          "               "          1,096,065 

Section  9— O'Brien  &  Clark,      "          1,333,237 

Sections—       "              "          "          1,157,285 

Section  7—       "              "          " 1,376,765 

Section  6-        "              "          "          578,140 

Section  5— Brown,  Howard  &  Co.,  Chicago  726,975 

Section  4—        "              "          "             "        1,518,475 

Section3—        "               "           "             "        1,398,050 

Section  2—       "              "          "            "         1,653,655 

Total $11,890,3.'2 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  above  bids  will  be  found  by  experience 
to  be  less  than  they  should  be,  in  order  to  make  any  profit,  but  as  under" 
stood  here  the  bids  of  Brown,  Howard  &  Co.  covered  the  entire  work  at 
a  less  rate,  and  it  is  supposed  these  gentlemen  know  their  business.  The 
amount  of  bonds  required  of  the  contractors  is  $1,428,000,  equal  to  10 
per  cent  on  the  estimates  of  the  chief  engineer  ($14,280,000,',  and  the 
time  allowed  is  thirty-three  months,  the  work  to  be  commenced  within  ten 
days  from  the  filing  and  acceptance  of  the  bonds.  Chief  Engineer 
Church's  salary  has  been  raised  from  $6,000  to  $io,oco  per  annum. 

I  should  perhaps  have  stated  that  the  contracts  for  the  ten  sections  of 
the  acqueduct  now  awarded  only  bring  the  work  to  the  Harlem  river,  a 
distance  of  148,692  feet.  The  section  under  and  south  of  the  rivt  r  will 
be  let  at  a  later  date. 

Some  facts  and  figures  gleaned  from  the  latest  quarterly  report  of  the 
public  works'  department,  as  referring  to  the  sanitation  of  New  York 
city,  may  be  of  interest.  The  report  is  to  the  end  of  September,  and 
shows  among  other  matters  the  completion  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Broux  river  supply,  which  called  for  the  laying  of  over  fifteen  miles  of 
48-inch,  and  two-and-a-half  miles  of  36-inch  water-pipe,  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  most  northerly  wards  (the  twenty-third  and  twenty-foarth),  which 
jie  above  and  beyond  the  Harlem  river,  and  which,  even  at  present, 
though  sparsely  settled,  call  for  a  daily  supply  of  10,000,000  gallons  The 
department  is  giving  very  close  attention  to  the  checking  or  prevention  of 
water-waste,  and  have  nearly  eleven  thousand  water-meters  in  use.  Night 
inspections  of  water-waste  in  sewers  is  an  established  feature,  and,  during 
the  quarter,  nearly  eleven  thousand  such  examinations  had  been  made, 
with  considerable  profit  to  the  city.  The  waterphone  has  been  tried  in  a 
given  section,  and  a  saving  through  its  means  of  20  per  cent  is  reported. 
The  revenue  from  the  water  service  for  the  quarter,  and  permits  to  tap 
water-pipes,  was  $860,104.  The  total  prese.  t  length  of  sewerage  in  the 
city  is  represented  to  be  a  fraction  over  411  miles. 

Apropos  of  the  New  York  water-supply,  an  inspector  of  the  state 
board  of  health  has  been  investigating  certain  complaints  as  to  reported  pol- 
lution of  the  Croton  river,  and  has  found  them  well-founded.  Sewage 
and  other  deleterious  matter  have  been  allowed  to  find  their  way  into  it, 
but  measures  have  been  already  taken  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 

That  one  of  the  most  necessary  aids  in  securing  sanitary  excellence  in 
plumbing  matters  is  the  education  of  the  embryo  plumber  has  long  been  a 
dominant  idea  of  Col.  Auchmuty,  the  philanthropic  founder  of  the  New 
York  trade  schools.  In  my  last  communication  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  a 
course  of  practical  lectures  on  sanitary  plumbing  was  about  to  be  given  to 
the  plumbing  class  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  master  plumbers'  associ- 
ation. The  member  is  Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  who  is  so  well-known  to  the 
trade  all  over  the  country  as  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  old  protective  com- 
mittee of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  associations,  and  the  first  secretary  of  the 
national  association  of  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
lecture  of  the  series  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst.,  and 
though  the  night  was  excessively  cold  there  was  a  full  attendance.  The 
subject  was  ''  Soil-Pipes,"  and  for  two  hours  Mr.  Murphy  kept  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  men  so  "  soldered"  to  his  subject  that  the  state  of  the 
thermometer  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  were  equally  unheeded.  The 
next  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  the  26th  inst  ,  and  from  Mr.  Murphy's 
acknowledged  acquaintance  with  science  in  its  fullest  application  to  sani- 
tary plumbing,  and  the  familiar,  easily-understood  style  in  which  the  sci- 
entific and  the  practical  are  blended  in  the  lectures,  the  plumbing  students 
of  the  trade  schools  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited  to  a  large  degree.  I 
may  be  able  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  lectures  in  a  future  issue. 

The  "essay  committee''  of  the  national  association  of  master  plumb- 
ers is  determined  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  this   year.     They  held  a 


meeting  on  the  9th  inst.  and  selected  twenty-one  subjects  of  so  wide  a 
range  that  the  eighteenth  of  the  series  involves  the  consideration  of  "The 
Plumber  of  1985." 

It  has  been  stated  in  plumbing  circles  here  that  the  Chicago  association, 
at  its  meeting  on  the  17th  inst.,  had  rescinded  its  action  in  accepting  a 
donation  of  $200  to  the  library  fund  from  Mr.  John  Reid,  of  the  J.  L. 
Mott  iron  works,  on  the  ground  that  the  house  has  not  subscribed  to  the 
Baltimore  resolutions.  The  sentiment  of  such  of  the  master  plumbers  as 
I  have  spoken  with  is  in  approval  of  the  course  of  the  association  ;  while 
one  or  two  more  outspoken  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  have  been 
declined  at  the  time  it  was  offered,  on  the  ground  that  its  acceptance 
was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  which  should  govern  any  member  of 
the  national   association.  W.  P.  T. 


THE   EFFECTS  OF  SEWER-GAS  ON  IRON  PIPE. 

Chicago,  Dec.  20,  1884. — [To  the  Editor.] — The  question  as  to  what 
is  the  proper  material  to  use  for  soil  and  ventilating-pipes  is  so  well  ans- 
wered in  the  following  sketch  of  a  ventilating-pipe,  or,  rather,  the  re- 
mains of  one,  that  I  think  its  insertion  in  your  journal  would  be  veiy  in- 
teresting to  your  readers.  As  the  sketch  will  explain  itself,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  say  in  relation  to  it  that  it  was  in  use  about  eight 
years.  When  we  consider  the  amount  of  ventilating  (I  might  say,  pro- 
miscuous ventilating)  pipes  put  in  for  the  past  few  years  in  this  city,  and 
that  they  are  almost  exclusively  of  iron  of  one  kind  or  another,  I  think  it 
time  to  sound  the  alarm.  If  architects  will  persist  in  ventilating  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  plumbing  fixture,  let  them,  for  humanity's  sake, 
specify  lead,  lead,  lead,  and  then,  when  they  succeed  in  getting  in  a  mile 
or  two  of  ventilating-pipes  in  the  ordinary  dwelling,  as  seems  to  be  the 
rule  now-a-days,  they  will  not  have  done  quite  as  much  mischief  as  is  their 
wont,  when  it  is  iron,  iron,  everything  iron.  Respectfully, 

Martin  Moylan. 

[This  iron  bend  was  several  feet  above  the  highest 
fixtures,    consequently    sewage   had   never   come  in 
contact  with  it.    The  lead  curve,  b,  was  not  affected 
in  the   least.     There  was   no  indication  of  rust    on 
the  iron,  which  is  said  by  Mr.   Moylan  to  have  been 
in  a  perfectly  dry  place  ;  indeed,  the  hub,  a,  below 
the    bend,    and   outside  the 
lead   curve,  b,  was   not    af- 
fected,  apparently,   because 
the  sewer-gas  did  not  come 
in  contact  with  it.   If  sewer- 
gas  will  have  such  an  effect 
upon   iron,    need    there    be 
anv    wonder    at    its   effects 
e  human  sys- 
en   breathed? 
1-pipe,    c,  as 
the    connect- 
bend,    b,    were 
of    lead.— Ed.] 


Representative  McAdoo,  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion into  congress  on  Dec.  19,  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  $150,000 
to  be  distriubted  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  proper  local 
authorities  of  New  York  City,  Brooklyn.  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken, 
to  prevent  by  quarantine  and  sanitary  measures  the  entrance  of  cholera, 
and  to  prevent  its  spread  if  it  should  take  a  foothold. 
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SANITARY  ASSOCIATION    NEWS. 

MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  regular  semi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Dec  17,  President 
Baggot  presiding,  and  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers present.  In  the  course  of  reports  of  com- 
mittees, Mr.  A.  W.  Munay  suggested  to  the 
sanitary  committee  that  they  consider  the  sanita- 
ry relations  which  exist  between  the  common 
privy  and  the  house  ;  the  chairman,  Mr.  Robert 
Griffith,  requested  I  hat  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation give  the  committee  such  information, 
before  the  next  meeting,  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter, as  they  might  have. 

Mr.  M.  Moylan,  for  the  committee  on  lecture, 
reported  that  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
Dr.  DeWolf,  commissioner  of  health,  to  deliver 
a  lecture  before  the  association  on  the  evening 
of  Jan.  14,  and  the  committee  were  authorized 
to  .secure  Hershey  hall  for  the  lecture.  The 
subject  of  the    lecture  will  be  "Manual    Labor." 

Mr.  Frank  Ruh  resigned  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  social,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Roche  was  substituted. 

A  request  was  leceived  from  a  lady  physician, 
who  is  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  sanitary 
subjects  at  a  college,  who  had  heard  of  the  val- 
uable collection  of  books  in  the  library  of  the 
association,  that  she  be  allowed  to  visit  the  library 
and  consult  the  books.  The  privilege  was  grant- 
ed. 

Mr.  Moylan  called  the  attention  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  an  iron  bene,  which  he  ha  1  taken  from 
a  pipe  connecting  a  soil-pipe  with  a  smoke-stack 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  wh  ch  had  been 
eaten  through  and,  i  1  fact,  almost  completely 
consumed  by  sewer-gas.  (This  interesting  case 
is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  another  col- 
umn.) 

The  following  communication  to  the  president 
of  the  association  was  received  from  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  relief  and  aid  society  : 

"Chicago,  Dec.  13,  1884. — E.  Baggot,  Esq  , 
Dear  Sir  :  There  is  beginning  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  suffering  in  our  city  among  the  poor, 
because  of  depression  of  business.  The  Chicago 
relief  and  aid  society  has  gone  steadily  along 
helping  thousands  ;  but  its  fire  fund  is  now  ex- 
hausted and  it  must  appeal  to  the  public  as  of 
old,  for  funds.  As  one  of  its  directors,  the 
plumbers  and  gas-fitters  and  dealers  in  plumber's 
supplies  have  been  (among  other  crafts,)  assign- 
ed to  me.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhapsyou  might 
help  me  through  your  plumbers'  association, 
either  by  calling  attention  to  it,  or  allowing  me 
to  occupy  a  few  moments  at  one  of  your  meet- 
ings to  explain  the  need,  and  thus  save  time,  as 
I  find  I  have  over  five  hundred  firms  on  my  list 
With  so  much  communism  holding  forth  every 
Sunday,  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  real  suffering 
to  go  unrelieved.  C.  F.  Gates." 

The  association  promptly  voted  a  donation  of 
$100. 

Mr.  Wells,  local  represent itive  of  the  New 
York  house  of  Henry  Huber  &  Co.,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  association,  and  sp  jke  briefly  to  the 
members. 

After  recess,  a  prolonged  and  animated  dis- 
cussion was  had  on  the  question  of  returning  to 
the  J.  L  Mott  iron  works,  the  $200  which  the 
representative  of  the  house,  Mr.  John  Keid,  had 
presented  to  the  library  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  visit  to  the  association, — the  money  to  be 
refunded  because  the  house  had  not  signed  the 
Baltimore  resolutions.  Mr.  Havey  asked  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  following  correspond- 
ence :  9 

"St.  Louis,  Dec.  15.  18S4. — To  the  Offi- 
cers      AND      MEMIERS     OF     THE    ASSOCIATION 

of  Master  Plumbers  of  Chicago. — 
Gentlemen  :  At  the  last  regular  meeting 
of  our  association  held  on  Dec.  2,  1884,  I  was 
instructed  to  write  you  for  informa'ion  regarding 
the  report  that  recently  appeared  in  The  Sani- 
tary News  concerning  the  jollification  you  had 
with  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works, 
at  your  meeting  held  Nov.  19,  1884.  You  will 
please  inform  us  whether  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron 
works  have  signed  the    Baltimore  resolutions  or 


not.  We  have  very  strong  reasons  for  thinking 
they  have  not,  and,  if  they  have,  you  have  done 
them  a  very  great  injustice  in  not  notifying  the 
associations  throughout  the  country  of  the  fact. 
If  they  have  not  signed  the  resolutions,  why  is  it 
that  you  associate,  as  an  association,  with  their 
Mr.  Keid  and  accept  his  paltry  sum  of  $200,  when 
he  is  at  the  ^ame  time  stabbing  you  in  the  back 
and  endeavoring  to  break  up  the  plumbers'  asso- 
ciation, which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  keep 
up  for  the  pa<-t  ten  years  ?  What  makes  us  feel 
so  very  sore  about  this  affair  is  that  your  associa- 
tion has  all  along  promised  such  valiant  deeds, 
and  that  you  would  do  all  in  your  power  to  van- 
quish the  enemy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
meets  you  face  to  face  you  back  out  ;  and  when 
he  speaks  to  you  a  few  words  you  all  sit  down 
and  sm  ke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  his  sins  are  all 
forgiven  ;  at  the  same  time  you  have  accomplish- 
ed nothing.  Now  our  people  do  differently.  We 
have  all  the  proteciion  we  want,  but  we  are 
striving  to  have  it  so  arranged  that  you  in  Chica- 
go and  New  York  shall  also  receive  protection  ; 
and  since  it  has  become  known  that  the  Mey<-r 
Sniffin  Co.  and  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works  were 
opp  >sed  to  signing  and  complying  with  the  Bal- 
timore resolutions,  all  of  our  members — and  that 
is  every  master  plur.ber  of  St.  Louis — has  made 
it  his  business  to  <•[  p  using  their  floods.  One  of 
the  above-mentiored  dealers,  the  J.  L.  Moti  iron 
works,  sent  a  clos°t  to  one  of  our  members  as  a 
sample,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  closet,  and  wrote  them  that  as  they  had  seen 
fit  to  ignore  the  plumbers  they  would  not  handle 
any  of  their  goods.  This  firm  had  used  more  of 
their  goods  in  this  city  than  any  other  house  here. 
And  what  was  the  reply?  That  they  regretted 
the  firm's  action  and  that  they  would  carry  on 
their  business  the  same  as  they  had  done  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  that  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
simply  a  dealer  or  manufacturer  signing  the  reso- 
lutions, the  firm  was  very  easily  satisfied  indeed. 
This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Reid's  house  five 
days  after  your  jollification  at  Chicago.  Now 
we  might  as  well  stop  at  protection  altogether  if 
we  do  not  live  up  to  the  resolutions  ourselves.  It 
is  not  treating  the  loyal  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers right,  if  you  patronize  those  who  are 
opposed  to  us.  If  Mr.  Mott  has  not  complied 
with  our  demands,  we  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  associations  throughout  the  country  that  you 
retract  all  that  occured  at  your  meeting  of  Nov. 
19,  1884.  Respectfully  yours, 

O.  J.  Gerhvrd,   Sec." 

The  following  letter  was  also  read  by  the  sec- 
retary : 

"New  York,  Dec.  10,  1884.— Mr.  E.  Bag- 
got,  President  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Asso- 
ciation.— Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  if  my  action 
when  in  Chicago  has  placed  you,  or  the  gentle- 
men of  your  association,  who  so  kindly  and 
courteously  received  me,  in  an  embarrassing  po- 
sition. 1  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  feel 
that  what  I  did  was  done  spontaneously,  with  the 
best  intentions  and  without  any  ulterior  object 
whatever.  If  thete  was  a  necessity  on  our  part 
to  conciliate  the  plumbing  trade,  it  seems  to  me 
the  very  ea  iest  way  would  be  to  sign  whatever 
documents  they  might  place  before  us,  without 
having  the  slightest  idea  of  abiding  by  the  letter 
or  spirit  thereof.  We  are  pleased  however  to  be 
able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  such  chi- 
canery to  obtain,  or  b.  dd  up,  our  business;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  our  business  methods  for 
the  last  fifty  years  have  largely  gained  for  us  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  the  self-respecting 
business  men  of  our  trade.  So  far  as  meeting 
any  committee,  or  other  body  of  repiesentative 
men,  to  consult  together,  or  to  consider  any 
movement  or  plan  for  the  general  good  of  the 
trade,  I  have  only  to  say  that  you  can  always 
count  on  the  support  of  the  house  I  re:  resent, 
if  approached  i  1  the  proper  manner  and  spirit. 
But  to  return  to  the  question  at  issue.  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  am  sorry  that  you  and  the  other 
'.■entlemen  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
should  be  embarrassed  in  any  way,  and  I  hasten 
to  say  that  I  will  not  feel  yo  1  have  been  discour- 
teous to  me  in  any  way  should  you  decide  not  to 
use  my  gift  for  the  advancement  of  so  worthy  an 
object  as  your  library.     Still,  I  could  not  be  so 


ungracious  as  to  accept  the  return  of  a  gift  so 
pleasantly  received,  and  would  ask,  as  a  favor, 
that  all  the  gentlemen  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  act  as  a  committee,  with  your-elf  as 
chairman,  to  dispose  of  the  $200  (that  is,  if  it  is 
decided  not  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  given)  to  some  needful  and  worthy 
charity.  Yours  very  truly, 

John  Reid. 

Tiie  discussion  of  the  matter  lasted  until  mid- 
night, and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution dire  ting  that  the  money  be  returned  to 
the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works,  and  another,  that, 
in  the  future,  no  gift  be  accepted  from  any  man- 
ufacturer unless  be  shall  have  first  signed  the 
Baltimore  resjlutions. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    PUBLIC    ANALYSTS. 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — -The  first  regular  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Brooklyn  health  department,  on  Dec.  8.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
next  year  :  Dr.  E.  H.  Bartley,  chemist  to  the 
Brooklyn  health  departm  nt,  president  ;  Dr. 
Cyrus  Edson,  sanitary  inspector  New  York 
health  department,  vice-president  ;  Mr.  E.  W. 
Martin,  analyst  to  N.  Y.  health  depaitment, 
recording  secretiry  ;  Dr.  R.  M.  Wyckoff,  of 
Brooklyn  health  department,  corresponding  sec- 
retary ;  Dr.  W.  K.  Newton,  public  analyst  of 
New  Jersey,  treasurer. 

A  paper  on  the  sanitary  control  of  cow-stables 
was  read  by  Dr.  Mc  Lane,  veterinary  surgeon, 
and   discussed    by  Dr.  Newton  and    Dr.  White. 

The  next  regular  meet.ng  will  be  held  at  8 
o'clock  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  New  York  health  department. 

At  the  Eebruary  meeting  it  is  intended  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  milk  analysis.  All  chemists 
interested  in  the  subject  will  be  invited. 

NEW  JERSEY    SANITARY   ASSOCIATION. 

At  Trenton,  N.  J. — The  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  this  association  was  held  at  the  state  house, 
Trenton,  Dec.  4  and  5.  About  fifty  representa- 
tive health  officers  and  sanitarians  were  present. 

The  first  p.ipjr  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Pink- 
ham,  of  Montclair.  The  title  was  the  "Small 
Pipe  System  of  Inland  Sewerage",  but  it  had  no 
bearing  on  the  separate  system  of  sewerage,  as 
one  would  think.  The  subject  treated  of  was  in- 
termittent downward  sub-soil  irrigation.  Re- 
ports from  about  forty  persons  using  this  method 
of  sewage  disposal  were  read,  and  the  almost 
uniform  verdict  was  that  it  was  economical  and 
successful.  In  Orange,  East  Orange,  and  Mont- 
clair, a  great  many  examples  of  the  system  may 
be  seen.  G.  P.  Alcott,  of  East  Orange,  who 
has  superintended  the  construction  of  some 
twenty-five  works,  testified  that  he  had  met  with 
almost  uniform  success,  that  a  lawn  50x50  feet 
would  care  for  a  family  of  six  persons. 

The  president,  Dr.  Gauntt,  in  the  evening, 
read  an  address  on  the  "Preservation  of  Health 
by  the  Preservation  of  Water  from  Contamina- 
tion." 

Prof.  Leeds,  of  Hoboken,  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed the  state  oil  tester,  which  is  the  one 
adopted  by  the  New  York  state  board  of 
health. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Newton,  spoke  on  milk  inspection 
and  described  the  use  of  the  lactometer,  the 
lactoscope  and  the  lactobutryometer. 

On  Friday,  Dec.  5,  the  teachers  had  a  field 
day  and  papers  were  read  on  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

Resolutions  were  passe  I  demanding  the  strict- 
est quarantine  by  national  and  state  authorities; 
the  thorough  overhauling  and  cleaning,  under 
state  and  local  health  boards,  of  every  city,  town 
and  township  ;  the  passage  of  laws  to  hold  health 
audiorities  to  a  strict  account  for  faithful 
attention  to  their  work  ;  the  endowing  of  health 
officers  with  police  powers  to  enter  houses  and 
abate  nuisances  ;  the  exercise  of  especial  care 
that  no  impure  water  be  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  that  all  water  about  which  any  doubt 
is  possible,  be  boiled  before  use;  the  complete 
isolation  of  every  cholera  patient  ;  the  disinfec- 
tion of  all  dejecta  from  such  patients  and  the 
burning  of  all     their  clothes  ;     the    immediate 
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obtaining  of  medical  attention  by  every  person 
suffering  from  painless  diarrhoea,  or  other 
stomach  or  intestinal  trouble  that  has  been  found 
almost  invariably  to  precede  cholera,  and  the 
warning  of  the  public  that  the  introduction  of 
alcohol  in  any  form  will  not  purify  impure  water 
The  association  adjourned  after  electing  the 
following  officers  :  President,  Dr.  Robert 
Westcott,  of  Elizabeth  ;  first  vice-president, 
Dr.  Laban  Dennis,  of  Newark  ;  second  vice- 
president,  Prof.  James  M.  Green,  of  Long 
Branch  ;  recording  secretary,  Dr.  D.  C.  English, 
of  New  Brunswick  ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Prof.  J.  Madison  Watson,  of  Elizabeth  ;  treas- 
urer, Dr.  W.  K.  Newton,  of  Paterson,  and  an 
executive  council  of  fifteen  physicians  and  sani- 
tary engineers.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  the  association  has  ever  held. 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

At  Washington,  D.  C. — The  conference  of 
state  boards  of  health  was  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Dec.  10  and  it.  The  chairman, 
Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  read  an  address,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  startling  mortality  from  cholera 
in  the  past  few  months,  and  urged  municipal 
cleanliness.  He  said  in  closing,  that  "in  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  a  more  enlarged,  liberal  and 
comprehensive  system  of  health  administration  is 
necessary  for  the  country  than  is  provided  for  by 
congress,  or  by  one  officer  or  department  of  the 
government." 

The  following  committees  were  appointed : 
On  Federal  Legislation  ;  Drs.  Wolcott,  Smith, 
Rauch,  McCormack,  Baker,  Herrick  and  Mr. 
Brooks;  on  State  Action;  Drs.  Watson,  Hewitt, 
Lindsley,  Hunt,  Hearne,  and  Covernton;  on 
Municipal  Action;  Drs.  Raymond,  McFarland, 
Durgin,  Brightfoot,  and  Mr.    Poland. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Smith,  health  officer  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  read  a  paper  detailing  the  failure 
of  the  maritime  sanitary  regulations  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  into  this 
country ;  the  paper  also  treated  of  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  bills  of  health  from  foreign  ports.  The 
difficulty  in  securing  a  sanitary  condition  of  ocean 
steamers,  he  stated,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  own- 
ers of  the  vessels  are  as  a  rule,  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  indifferent. 

Drs.  Sternberg,  Rohe,  and  Kaymond,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  St  Louis  to  make  a  report 
on  disinfectants,  handed  in  their  report,  in  which 
they  stated  that  most  of  the  well-advertised  dis- 
infectants in  this  country  were  utterly  unreliable 
and  deceptive. 

The  different  states  and  cities  represented 
made  reports,  and,  after  adjournment,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  had  an  audience  with 
President  Arthur.  Mr.  Brooks  thanked  him  for 
the  interest  he  had  taken  in  public  health 
subjects,  and  the  president  replied  that  the  secre- 
taries of  state  and  treasury  we:e  at  present 
considering  the  subject  of  the  importation  of 
rags  from  infected  ports.  Secretary  Ereling- 
huysen  remarked  that  the  best  place  to  disinfect 
rags  was  probably  the  port  of  export. 

In  the  reports  from  states  and  cities,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond, health  commissioner  of  Brooklyn,  report- 
ed excellent  sanitary  work  accomplished  in  his 
city.  Mr.  Brooks  is  reported  as  saying  that 
"under  a  good  Providence  protecting  them,  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  were  as  well  prepared  as  any 
city  in  the  country  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
cholera.1'  Dr.  Reeves,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
stated  that  he  had  tried  to  cultivate  a  cholera 
scare,  and  recommended  women  as  house-to- 
house  inspectors.  Dr.  McCormack  stated  that 
the  disease  represented  as  an  epidemic  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  was  but  an  aggravated  attack  of  dys- 
entery, resulting  in  225  deaths. 

Dr.  Wolcott,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
federal  relations,  presented  a  rough  draft  of  a 
bill  such  as  the  committee  thought  desirable  to 
have  become  a  law.  The  bill  provides  that 
there  shall  be  established  a  national  board  of 
health,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  state 
board  of  health  now  established,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  established  in  the  United  States,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  be 
the  senate,  whose  compensation  when  actually 
in  performance  of  duty  under  this  act,  shall  be 
$io   per   diem    each,    and   reasonable   expenses. 


The  board  shall  meet  in  Washington  within 
ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  shall 
meet  in  Washington  annually,  and  in  case  of 
emergency  upon  the  call  of  its  chairman  and  sec- 
retary, or  upon  the  extraordinary  call  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

The  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  a  chairman 
and  a  secretary.  The  secretary  shall  be  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  and,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  may  l>e  removed  for 
cause,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  two- 
thirds  of  the  lull  board  voting  therefor,  and 
shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  board.  The  chairman,  with  six  other 
members,  representing  the  various  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country,  shall  constitute  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  board,  to  be  elected  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  and  at  each  annual 
meeting  thereafter,  and  the  committee  shall 
exercise  such  powers  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  board. 

The  duties  of  the  board  shall  be  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  such  investigations  at  any 
place  within  the  United  States,  or  at  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  and  to  collect  information  upon 
all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health,  and  to 
frame  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  government  of  the  quarantine 
service  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  the  power 
and  authority  now  provided  by  law,  or  which 
may  be  provided  by  law,  for  the  control  and  pio 
tection  of  the  public  health  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  in  this  said  board,  except  as  to 
the  special  authority  vested  in  the  president  of 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board 
shall  severally  be  executed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  board,  through  such  departments  of  the 
government,  or  other  officers,  as  the  law  may 
prescribe  or  the  president  may  designate. 

The  board  shall  co-operate  with,  and,  so  far 
as  it  lawfully  may,  shall  aid  state  and  local 
boards  of  health  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
aud  regulations  of  such  boards,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
from  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States, 
and  into  one  state  from   another. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served by  vessels  at  ports  of  departure  ;  where 
such  vessels  sail  from  any  foreign  port  or  place 
to  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  to 
secure  the  best  sanitary  condition  of  such  vessel 
her  cargo,  passengers  and  crew,  and  to  prepare 
from  time  to  time  for  the  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  medical  officers  serving 
under  this  act  at  any  foreign  port,  and  otherwise 
make  publicly  known,  such  rules  and  regulations, 
which,  when  approved  by  the  president  and  is- 
sued by  the  department  of  state,  and  posted  in 
the  office  of  the  consular  or  other  representatives 
of  the  United  States  at  such  foreign  ports  for  at 
least  ten  days,  shall  be  enforced  by  the  consular 
officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States. 

It  snail  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place  to  enter  any  port  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  made  under 
state  or  municipal  authority,  under  penalty  of 
$1,00^  ;  and  upon  request  of  the  board,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
appoint  proper  medical  officers,  to  serve  in  the 
offices  of  the  consuls  at  any  such  foreign  ports, 
to  make  the  inspections  and  give  the  certificates 
required. 

Such  vesr.els  shall  observe  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  the  board  in  persuance  of  this  act, 
in  regard  to  inspection,  disinfection  and  isolation 
upon  arrival  at  any  port  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  persons  and  cargo  on 
board,  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious diseases  into  the  United  States,  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  to  enter  such 
port,  to  land  its  passengers  or  discharge  its  cargo, 
except  upon  a  certificate  from  the  health  officer 
of  such  port,  that  such  rules  and  regulations 
have  in  all  respects  been  comp'ied  with. 

In  the  event  of  any  sudden  emergency,  threat- 
ening the  importation  of  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases   into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 


country,  the  president  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  required,  in  his  discretion,  to 
adopt  and  make  known  by  public  proclamation, 
such  measures  as  may  meet  the  emergency,  either 
by  suspending  the  introduction  into  the  United 
States  by  land  or  sea,  of  any  specified  merchan- 
dise calculated  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  communi- 
cation of  contagion,  or  by  prohibiting  the  entry 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels 
coming  from  infected  countries  or  having  conta- 
gious or  infectious  diseases  on  board.  In  case  the 
president  shall  at  any  time  exercise  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him,  he  shall,  at  or  before  the 
time  of  issuing  such  proclamation,  convene  the 
national  board  of  health,  to  meet  at  Washington 
in  special  session  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
of  such  notice  of  convention,  and  the  board  shall 
advise  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  sufficient  to 
meet  the  emergency.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board  at  all  times  to  give  prompt  attention  to  any 
question  in  sanitary  science  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  president. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  of  state 
to  obtain  from  the  consular  officers  at  foreign 
ports,  or  places,  all  available  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  ports  and 
places,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  board  ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  obtain  from  the 
state  and  municipal  health  authorities  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  from  all  other  availa- 
ble sources,  weekly  reports  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  ports  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
and  reports  and  other  matters  relating  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions  affecting  the  public  health, 
and  it  shall  prepare,  publish  and  transmit  to 
state  and  other  authorities,  and  other  proper 
persons,  weekly  abstracts  of  such  reports,  consu- 
lar reports,  and  other  useful  information  relating 
to  the  public  health  ;  and  it  shall  make  to  the 
president,  for  transmission  to  congress,  an  an- 
nual report  of  its  transactions,  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  important  to  the 
public  health  ;  and  the  necessary  printing  of  the 
board  shall  be  done  at  the  government  printing 
office,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  secretary  of 
such  board,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  as  other  public  printing  for 
the  several  departments  of  the   government. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized, when  requested  by  the  board,  and  when  it 
can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  public  service, 
to  detail  officers  from  the  several  departments  of 
the  government,  for  temporary  duty,  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such  officers  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation,  except  for 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  such  duty. 

To  meet  the  expen-es  incurred  in  carrying  out 
this  act,  the  sum  of  $500,000  ,  or  so  much  there- 
of as  may  be  necessary,  is  to  be  appropriated,  to 
be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  board  ; 
and  the  board  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
such  disbursing  agents  as  it  deems  necessary, 
who  shall  give  bond  as  in  other  cases,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  committee 
on  health  in  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

The  conference  then  adjourned  to  meet  next 
year. 

MINNESO.A    ARCHITECTS'    ASSOCIATION. 

At  St.  Paul,  Minn. — This  association  held  its 
twenty-eighth  regular  monthly  meeting  at  St. 
Paul  last  month,  President  Hodgson  presiding. 
Architect  Treherne  read  a  communication  urg- 
ing that  the  architects,  during  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature,  should  endeavor  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  prevent  all  architects  from 
practicing  until  they  shall  have  received  a  diplo- 
ma from  one  of  the  universities  in  the  state,  or 
from  one  of  our  architectural  institutes  or  asso- 
ciations, or  a  certificate  from  a  state  examining 
bind,  the  examining  board  to  be  composed 
of  the  president  and  two  members  of  the  architec- 
tural association  of  Minnesota  (selected  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  from  a  list  recommended 
by  said  association),  and  the  faculty  of  the  archi- 
tectural department  of  the  university  of  Minne- 
sota, when  there  shall  be  one.  The  bill  should 
make  it  incumbent  upon  all  men  who  shall  have 
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practiced  architecture  in  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
for  a  less  time  than  three  years,  or  who  may  de- 
sire to  practice,  to  secure  a  certificate  of  effic- 
iency,excepting  those  who  are  members  of  the 
state  association,  or  of  the  American  institute  of 
architecture.  The  motion  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill,  was  laid  on 
the  table  until  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  I.  Hodg- 
son made  his  report  as  delegate  to  the  western 
association  of  architects.  A  discussion  arose  on 
the  question  of  professional  charges,  and  the 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  when  an  architect 
provided  for  and  specified  the  requirements  of  a 
furnace  (as  in  a  case  discussed),  he  was  entitled 
to  a  commission  on  the  cost  of  it,  even  though 
he  had  not  been  considered  in  the  selection  of  the 
one  purchased. 


HOW  TO  INSURE  THE  SANITARY 

CONDITION  OF  OUR 

DWELLINGS. 

New  York,  Dec.  17,  1884.  —  [To  the  Edi- 
tor.]-! would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  house- 
owners  and  occupiers  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  paper  to  some  facts  which  must  be 
of  interest  to  any  person  who  values  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  house  he  owns  or  lives  in. 
Among  them  is  one  which  is  universally  known, 
and  generally  admitted,  namely,  that  all  the 
houses  which  have  been  built  in  New  York  and 
probably  in  other  cities  and  received  their  plumb- 
ing work  up  to  within  the  last  few  years  (unless 
thoroughly  overhauled  within  that  period,)  are 
deplorably  deficient  both  in  the  manner  of  fitting 
up  and  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  used  in 
their  sanitary  arrangements. 

It  was  not  until  the  matter  had  been  widely 
discussed  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  day  by 
scientific  men  that  the  public  became  convinced 
of  the  actual  necessity  of  having  good  plumbing 
work  in  their  houses.  Up  to  that  time  the  house- 
holder, or  house-buyer  was  lamentably  ignorant 
of  the  most  essential  piece  of  information  in 
regard  to  his  house.  He  knew  all  about  the 
condition  of  the  walls,  ceilings,  roof,  wood-work, 
bell-work,  etc.,  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  knew 
anything  about  the  plumbing  work.  He  knew 
there  was  a  water-closet  here,  a  bath  tub  there, 
a  certain  number  of  basins  situated  in  different 
places  throughout  the  house,  etc.,  and  that  was 
about  the  extent  of  his  inquiries.  He  never 
troubled  himself  to  learn  what  their  quality  was, 
or  how  they  were  fitted  up,  and  the  speculators 
who  built  and  sold  the  houses  knew  this.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  there  came  to  be  a 
demand  for  dwelling-houses,  whole  blocks  were 
built  all  over  the  city,  the  plumbing  work  of 
which  in  many  instances  was  not  fit  for  a  stable  ; 
the  main  drain  being  usually  an  ordinary  clay  or 
earthern  pipe,  the  joints  of  which  were  rarely 
made  tight,  and  but  simply  entered  into  each 
other  and  covered  with  earth.  This  might  be 
verv  well  if  they  were  not  in  close  proximity  to 
foundations  of  walls,  etc.,  and  were  placed  at  a 
depth   of  at  least  six  feet  from  the  surface. 

But  in  cellars  it  was  not  so  ;  the  distance 
between  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  the  veneering 
of  mud  and  a  little  cement  (lacetiously  called 
concrete),  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  average 
cellar,  not  being  over  two  or  three  inches,  and  in 
no  case  exceeding  over  two  feet,  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  the  foul  gases  generated  in  the 
pipes  to  find  their  way  through  the  porous  ground 
to  the  surface,  thereby  making  the  air  of  the 
cellar  foul  and  dangerous  to  health.  Then  the 
upright  line--  of  waste  and  soil-pipes,  being  very 
seldom  carried  above  the  second  or  third-story 
water-closet,  and  there  ending  with  the  trap  of 
the  water-closet,  the  trap  in  very  many  cases 
having  to  receive  the  discharge  from  the  baths 
and  wash-basins  up  stairs. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  creat  amount  of  sci- 
entific or  mechanical  knowledge  to  take  in  the 
situation  under  such  circumstances.  Heie  we 
have  a  pipe  leading  from  th  catch-basin  into  one 
pipe,  and  this  one  runs  under  the  floor  and  con- 
nected to  the  trap  of  the  water-closet,  which, 
being  filled  with  water,  makes  that  end  of  the 
pipe  air-tight.  Now,  this  pipe,  or  system  of 
pipes,  which  leads  to  the  wash-basins  is  filled  with 
an  air  of  the  foulest  kind.     Any  person  who  has 


ever  noticed  a  bottle  filling  with  liquid  is  aware 
that  the  air  in  it  will  bubble  out  to  permit  the 
liquid  to  enter  ;  and  so  it  is  with  these  basin 
pipes.  Kvery  time  a  basin  is  used  it  forces  some 
o!  the  air  which  is  in  it  out  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  either  through  the  over-flow  of  the 
basin  used  or  through  other  basins.  1 1  is  unnecessay 
to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  this 
action  must  have  on  the  atmosphere  of  a  house 
in  which  it  occurs  hourly.  The  soil  or  water- 
closet  pipe  being  closed  at  the  top  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  water-closet  trap,  forms  an  excellent 
retort  in  which  the  foulest  of  gases  are  genera- 
ted, and  which  escape  through  the  detective 
joints  ol  the  iron  pipe  generally  used  for  tnat 
purpose.  Generally  placed  in  the  walls  and  cov- 
ered from  view,  this  pipe  is  put  in  carelessly  by 
apprentice  boys  and  helpers.  If  a  large  body  of 
water  is  thrown  into  the  water-closet  which  dis- 
charges into  this  pipe,  siphonage  is  quite  sure  to 
occur,  thus  leaving  the  trap  empty  and  unsealed, 
affording  a  free  passage  through  which  all  the 
foul  gases  generated  in  sewer  and  soil-pipe  are 
conducted  up  to  and  through  the  water  closet  and 
basin-pipes  even  into  the  very  rooms  in  which  we 
sleep. 

A  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  was  caused 
by  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  plumbers,  and  not 
less  by  the  unscrupulous  builders  who  employed 
them,  and  still  more  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
people  who  bought  and  lived  in  the  houses.  But 
things  have  changed  considerably  with  the  last 
few  years  ;  the  public  have  become  more  enlight- 
ened on  this  subject,  and  the  board  of  health 
stands  like  a  guardian  over  all  new  buildings. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  old  buildings  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  is  annoying  thousands 
of  householders  in  New  York  city,  and  it  may 
be  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to-day,  as  it  is  found 
that  not  even  the  most  expensive  houses  have  es- 
caped this  general  ''skinning"  in  sanitary  matters, 
and  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  that 
question  is  to  have  one's  house  examined  by  some 
responsible  and  honest  plumber  ;  if  there  are  any 
of  these  defects  discovered  in  the  plumbing  sys- 
tem, let  them  be  altered  according  to  a  few  general 
principles.  Let  all  the  upright  soil  and  waste- 
pipes  be  extended  to  and  through  the  roof,  and 
the  joints  thoroughly  calked  with  oakum  and 
lead  ;  have  the  different  fixtures  situated  as  near 
as  possible  to  these  upright  lines  of  pipe,  these 
pipes  thus  becoming,  in  a  measure,  so  many 
flues  through  which  the  foul  air  or  gases  genera- 
ted in  them  are  conducted  safely  through  the 
house  and  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  above 
the  roof.  Let  every  bath-tub,  water-closet, 
wash-basin  and  whatever  other  fixtures  there  may 
throughout  the  house,  have  a  seperate  trap, 
which  will  shut  off  all  air  communication  between 
it  and  all  the  other  fixtures  and  the  sewer.  Then 
when  any  of  these  fixtures  are  used,  the  air  in 
the  pipes  displaced  by  the  flow  of  water  is  dis 
charged  into  the  vertical  line  of  iron  pipe,  which 
in  turn,  discharges  it  above  the  roof,  fresh  air 
flowing  in  immediately  after  the  discharge  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  foul  air  expelled.  In 
this  way  decomposition  and  fermentation  in  the 
pipes  throughout  the  house  will  be  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  any  danger  arising  from  them  entire- 
ly neutralized.  In  the  meantime  ventilate  each 
one  of  the  traps  by  me^ins  of  a  separate  pipe  of 
suitable  size,  connected  to  the  trap  and  carried  to 
and  connected  wiih  one  main  pipe,  said  main 
pipe  to  be  carried  up  to  and  through  the  roof, 
independen1  of  all  waste-pipes.  This  will  effect- 
ually secure  each  trap  from  being  unsealed  or 
emptied  of  its  contents,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  in  reference  to  the  water-closet   traps. 

A  house  fitted  up  with  plumbing  work,  accord- 
ing to  these  few  general  principles,  all  joints  in 
waste-pipes  being  made  perfectly  tight,  the  sewer 
in  the  cellar  being  of  iron  instead  of  earthen 
pipe,  run  with  proper  grade,  and  all  other  fixtures 
in  sound  conditi  m,  and  of  good  make,  especially 
the  water-closet, — such  a  house  with  ordinal' ■ 
care  is  absolutely  secured  against  all  offensive 
odors  and  gases  arising  from  the  discharge  of 
waste  matter. 

A  Practical  Plumber. 


THE  PLUMBER  AND   THE  PUBLIC. 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  17,  1884.  —  [To  the  Edi- 
tor.]— Our  Milwaukee  papers  have  been  going  for 
us  plumbers  in  a  very  unusual  manner  of  late. 
Their  arguments  contain  neither  humor  nor  logic, 
still,  they  tend  to  prejudice  public  opinion.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  base  influence,  the  Mil- 
waukee 'j'elegraph  of  last  Sunday  published  an 
article  Irom  a  plumber,  a  copy  of  which  I  will 
mail  vou,  and  you  can  form  your  own  estimate  of 
it.  Our  associa'ion  is  doing  finely,  and  we  are 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good.  One  thing, 
we  have  a  very  respectable,  industrious  body  of 
men,  and  every  licensed  plumber  in  our  city  is  a 
member  and  takes  an  active  interest.  Wishing 
you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  prosperous  New 
Year,   I  remain,  most  truly  yours, 

Geo.  S.  Lyon. 

[The  communication  referred  to  is  a  very  sensi- 
ble one.  The  daily  press  is  invited  to  send  out  re- 
porters to  the  men  of  the  trade  themselves,  and 
"gather  facts  and  figures,"  when  it  will  be  found 
that  tne  plumber  is  not  an  enemy  to  his  neighbors 
in  society  and  business,  but  rather  that  the  people 
have  good  reason  to  "bless  the  organization  of 
master  plumbers  throughout  this  entire  country," 
because  they  have  organized,  not  as  extortionists, 
but  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  their  craft.  They  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  disgrace  brought 
upon  themselves  and  the  community  by  the  mon- 
key-wrench and  soldering-iron  sort  of  plumbers, 
recommended  by  the  writer  of  these  editorials, 
and  for  the  purpose .  of  protecting  the  people 
from  just  such  writers,  be  they  knavish  or  other- 
wise. They  will  find  that  through  the  influence 
of  the  master  plumber,  boards  of  health  have 
been  organized  and  sanitary  plumbing  inspectors 
have  been  appointed  to  insure  goo  d  work. 
Schools  of  plumbing  have  been  opened  for  the 
education  and  enlightenment  of  our  apprentices 
and  journeymen.  Sanitary  and  scientific  journ- 
als have  sprung  into  existence  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  master  plumbers'  organization,  to 
lend  their  voices  and  influence  in  rooting  out 
everything  disgraceful  and  disreputable  ;  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
create  a  demand  for  a  better  class  of  work,  based 
on  honest,  practical  principles  and  not  on  unre- 
stricted competition.  They  will  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  local  master  plumbers'  associations  have 
reading  rooms  and  lecture  halls,  with  full  and 
complete  libraries,  treating  on  all  matters  of  sci- 
ence, open  alike,  to  master,  journeyman  and 
apprentice  ;  that  they  have  their  regular  courses 
of  lectures,  wherein  they  are  addressed  by  the 
most  eminent  doctors,  professors  and  scientific 
minds  of  this  country.  That  they  are  slowly 
but  surely  educating  future  master  plumbers 
through  their  judicious  systems  of  education  and 
apprenticeship,  of  whom  the  country  may  well 
be  proud.  That  they  have  avoided  that  curse  to 
any  country,  strikes,  by  a  wise  system  of  arbi- 
trating all  differences  between  master  and  man. 
Furthermore,  through  the  influence  of  the  mas- 
ter plumbers'  societies,  the  public  is  getting  a 
better  class  of  work  than  it  ever  had  before,  and 
getting  it  for  less  money.  All  this  and  more  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the 
master  plumbers'  organizations  in  a  couple  of 
years.  We  are  still  prosecuting  the  good  work, 
and  hope  ere  long  to  see  Milwaukee  provided 
with  an  intelligent,  practical  sanitary  plumbing 
inspector,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  our 
worthy  city  engineer,  the  people  are  going  to  get 
a  still  better  class  of  plumbing  work.] 


A  conference  of  local  boards  of  health  in  Min- 
nesota will  be  held  at  St.  Paul  this  winter. 


CURRENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

TABLES     FOR    CALCULATING      THE     CUBIC     CON- 
TENTS   OK    EXCAVATIONS     AND    EMBANK- 
MENTS 

is  the  title  of  a  book  by  John  R.  Hudson,  C. 
E.  It  is  based  on  an  improved  method  of  diago- 
nals and  side  triangles,  being  much  shorter  than 
theprismoidal  formula,  while  it  has  all  its  advan- 
tages It  is  published  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons 
in  New  York,  and  may  be  had  of  Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  price  is  75 
cents. 
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MASSACHUSETTS     STATE     BOARD     OF     HEALTH. 

The  report  of  this  board  has  been  received  for 
the  year  18S3.  It  contains  an  excellent  art'cle 
on  tubular  wells  for  domestic  water-supply,  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hoadley,  C.  E.,  former  member  of 
the  board  A  report  by  Mr.  Bennett  F.  Daven- 
port, analyst,  on  the  adulterations  of  drugs  is 
given.  An  article  on  trichinosis  as  it  occurred  in 
Brockton,  is  given,  and  a  valuable  article  on 
arsenic  as  a  domestic  poison,  by  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Wood,  is  presented,  with  thirty-sis  samples  of 
arsenical  papers  and  cloths. 

HOW  TO  LIVE   A  CENTURY  AND  GROW  OLD 
GRACEFULLY. 

This  is  the  seductive  title  of  a  brochure  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles,  published  by  M.  L.  Holbrook  and 
Co.,  at  New  York,  and  Jansen,  McClurg  and 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  at  50  cents.  It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  study  of  longevity  in  animals,  includ- 
ing man,  and  the  dedication  is  inscribed  to  the  au- 
thor's venerable  mother,  who,  in  her  87th  year, 
rises  early  in  the  morning,  lifts  her  windows,  airs 
her  bed,  and  takes  care  of  her  room  ;  knits  and 
sews  and  mends  ;  bakes  the  bread  for  the  family  ; 
works  from  choice  more  or  less  in  the  kitchen, 
and  is  in  every  respect  a  splendid  sample  of  in- 
dustry, integrity  and  goodness  ; — neighbor,  nurse 
and  mother. 

PAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Current  publishes  a  list  of  more  than 
600  contributors  claimed  to  be  "among  the 
most  famous  writers  of  the  world." 

Outing,  in  its  holiday  number,  is  very  attrac- 
tive. John  Boyle  O'Reilly  writes  of  a  summer's 
voyage  "  Down  the  Susquehanna  in  a  Canoe," 
in  which  he  describes  the  discovery  of  a  singing 
beach. 

The    Atlantic  for  January    contains    the 

opening   chapters   of   three   stories,    by   Charles 

Egbert  Craddock,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Mrs. 

Oliphant.     There  are  a  good  many  other  articles 

f  literary  interest,  poetry  of  a  Christmas  char- 

cter,  and  the  usual  "  Contributor's  Club." 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  January  is  an 
attractive  and  very  readable  number.  This  mag- 
azine succeeds  in  its  aim  '■  to  secure  such  treat- 
ment of  the  great  variety  of  topics  embraced 
within  its  scope  as  shall  render  it  attractive  to 
the  general=mass  of  intelligent  readers,  a  favor- 
ite in  the  family  circle,  and  a  means  of  culture  as 
well  as  of  entertainment." 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  begins  a  new 
volume  with  the  January  number,  and  has  a  new 
cover,  designed  by  Mr.  Francis  Lathrop.  It  has 
all  the  beauties  of  decorative  art  without  any  of 
its  eccentricities.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
good  reading  in  this  number.  The  "  Family 
Doctor  "  discusses  the  subject  of  railway  travel- 
ing in  relation  to  health,  and  he  has  much  to  say 
that  the  men  who  do  business  in  the  city  and 
sleep  in  the  country  may  read  and  act  upon  with 
profit. 


THE  MOTT  GIFT  TO  THE    CHICA- 
GO MASTER  PLUMBERS' 
LIBRARY. 

The  Sanitary  News  is  in  receipt  of  a  very 
large  number  of  letters  from  prominent  plumb- 
ers throughout  the  country  discussing,  in  its 
national  bearing,  the  action  of  the  Chicago  asso- 
ciation in  vo  ing  to  refund  the  money  given  by 
Mr.  John  Reid,  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works', 
to  the  library  fund  of  the  association.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  more  than  b-ief  abstracts  from 
them.     They  are,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

Martin  Moylan,  Chicago,  member  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee,  says:  Recognizing  the 
fairness  and  impartiality  with  which  you  treated 
the  late  and  not  yet  settled  controversy  between 
the  master  plumbers  and  manufacturers,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  concerning  a 
question  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested,  and 
which,  I  feel,  if  properly  laid  before  the  master 
plumbers  of  the  country  will  remove  any  mis- 
givings they  may  have  as  to  the  honor,  or  back- 
bone of  some  of  their  Chicago  brethren,  in 
relation  to  their  acceptance  of  a  donation  from 
Mr.  Reid,  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  company  of  New 
York,  for  the  benefit  of  their  library.   I  will  be  as 


brief  as  possible.  The  Chicago  master  plumbers' 
library  was  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  jour- 
neymen and  apprentices,  and,  of  course,  for 
those  of  its  members  who  desired  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  but,  I  hold  that  its  prime 
object  was  to  educate  the  coming  plumber,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that  such  was  Mr.  Reid's 
understanding  of  its  objects  when  he  generously 
and,  -I  believe,  with  true  sincerity,  gave,  to  edu- 
cate the  poor  apprentice,  his  donation,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  nearly  all  who  were  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion  and  witnessed  the  spontane- 
ity of  the  gift  hold  the  same  views.  If  the 
library  was  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
master  plumbers'  associat  on,  I  would  deem  it  a 
humiliation  to  accept  contributions  from  any 
source.  The  master  plumbers  are  willing  and 
able  to  provide  literature  for  themselves.  Let 
the  master  plumbers  of  Chicago  and  of  the  coun- 
try keep  steadily  in  view  the  indisputable  facts 
that  the  library  is  for  their  men  and  boys,  and 
that  it  is  for  all  time.  It  is  as  solid  as  the  rock 
of  Castile  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  storms  that 
may  come  and  go  between  the  master  plumbers 
and  manufacturers,  and  if  there  is  not  an  associa- 
tion throughout  the  country  in  1885,  the  Chicago 
master  plumbers'  library  would  go  on  in  its 
grand  work  of  educating.  Consequently,  I  hold 
that,  considering  its  objects  and  the  benefits  it  is 
destined  to  confer  on  those  for  whom  it  was 
organized,  it  is  impolitic  and  unwise  to  raise  such 
a  question  as  is  at  present  disturbing  the  equanim- 
ity of  some  of  our  worthy  brethren.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the  master  plumb- 
ers whence  the  library  receives  its  support  ; 
neither  should  we  question  the  motive  of  a  lib- 
eral and  generous  donor,  and  more  particularly 
when  that  gentleman  has  been  prominently  in 
the  lead  in  bringing  the  plumbing  profession  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

T.  C.  Boyd,  Chicago,  vice-president  for  Illi- 
nois :  As  there  are  some  trade  differences 
between  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works  and  the 
plumbers  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
the  firm's  having  taken  such  radical  steps  as 
shown  in  the  misrepresenting  circulars  sent  out 
to  the  architects  and  in  the  editorials  that  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  leading  daily  papers,  the 
tenor  of  which  has  been  to  put  the  plumber  in  a 
bad  light  before  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
I  think  the  $200  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
J.  L.  Mott  company,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
giver,  Mr.  Reid.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  who  voted  for  the  return  of  the  money  who 
will  impute  any  insincere  motive  to  the  giver, 
Mr.  Reid.  I  can  assure  you  I  do  not,  as  I 
believe  he  gave  it  under  circumstances  that  made 
it  a  spontaneous,  free-will  offering.  And  I  further 
b°lieve  that  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  asso- 
ciation is  honest  enough  and  fearless  enough  to 
return  the  money.  In  justice  to  all  concerned, 
I  hope  this  will  end  it,  as  the  manufacturers' 
and  the  plumbers'  interests  are  identical.  This 
interest  must  and  shall  exist  without  either  losing 
his  honor.  The  effect  of  the  action  of  our  asso- 
ciation will  be  to  put  us  into  good  standing  with 
our  sister  associations. 

D.  &  L.  Bain,  Chicago  :  Our  opinion  is  that 
the  association  erred  in  deciding  to  return  a  gift 
made  by  Mr.  John  Reid  of  $200  to  the  library 
fund  of  our  association.  It  was  given  for  a 
special  purpose,  namely,  education  of  plumbers. 
It  is  true  that  he  who  spurns  education  spurns 
his  best  friend.  It  is  wrong  to  deny  it  to  any 
living  creature.  Mr.  Reid  came  among  us  ;  he 
spoke  and  acted  like  a  gentlermn,  and  we  ought 
to  consider  this  action  in  that  light.  Mr.  Reid 
has  not  signed  the  Baltimore  resolutions  because 
he  can  not  do  so  conscientiously.  But  is  he  not 
to  be  trusted  much  more  than  he  who  was  the 
first  to  sign  and  also  the  first  to  break  the  prom- 
ise given  ?  Not  only  the  J.  L  Mott  iron  works, 
but  other  houses  have  been  threatened  by  plumb- 
ers; hut  mark  the  reply  :  '-Gentlemen,  if  we 
cannot  have  your  trade  without  signing  the  Bal- 
timore resolutions  we  are  afraid  we  will  have  to 
do  w'thout  it."  Was  not  that  conciliatory 
enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious  ?  Mr.  Reid 
gave  $200  to  the  library  fund,  accompanied  by 
his  best  wishes,  couched  in  such  language  as  only 
flows  from  the  mouth  of  a  friend.  The  future 
only  can  tell  what  will  be  the  outcome  ;  we  will 
not  attempt  to  foretell  it. 


Wm.  B.  Oliphant,  Chicago,  secretary  Chica- 
go association :  The  good  intention  of  the 
generous  donor,  the  friendly  action  of  President 
Baggot  and  his  associates  toward  him  on  that 
occasion,  cannot  reasonably  be  construed  to  have 
emanated  from  any  but  pure  and  unselfish  mo- 
tives. The  executive  committee  of  the  national 
association  (who  are,  as  you  know,  principally 
Chicago  men)  unfortunately  place  a  different 
construction  on  the  kind  act  of  a  friend  to  pro- 
gress and  improvement.  The  matter  being 
virtually  settled  I  prefer  not  to  re-open  it. 

Jeremiah  Sheehan,  St.  Louis,  member  of 
the  national  executive  committee :  As  the 
standing  of  the  national  association  was  at  stake, 
the  Chicago  association,  as  a  branch  of  that 
organization,  could  do  no  less  than  return  the 
money  to  Mr.  Reid,  as  it  should  never  have  been 
received. 

J.  J.  Wade,  Chicago,  secretary  national 
association :  I  am  opposed  to  accepting  the 
donation  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works  for  the 
reason  of  Mott's  antagonism  to  local  and  national 
organization.  Mr.  Reid  should  first  apologize 
to  the  plumbing  fraternity  for  the  pamphlet  sent 
broadcast  to  the  architects  denouncing  them  in 
fierce  terms.  The  J.  L.  Mott  company  must 
then  sign  the  Baltimore  resolutions  before  I  will 
favor  the  acceptance  of  any  donation  from  them. 
I  might  add  that  I  was  not  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Nov.  19,  when  the  money  was  accepted, 
and  therefore  am  not  a  party  by  vote,  or  voice, 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  gift. 

David  Whiteford,  Chicago  :  I  believe  we 
are  united  upon  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  our 
associations,  local  and  national,  shall  not  be 
broken  up  by  any  differences  of  opinion  ;  further- 
more, whatever  affects  the  harmony  between  the 
manufacturers  and  plumbers  must  be  settled  in  an 
amicable  manner  among  ourselves.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Reid  addressed  us, 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  we  were  all  pleased 
to  see  him,  and  he  certainly  spoke  and  acted  as 
if  he  was  glad  to  meet  us.  I  look  upon  Mr. 
Reid's  presence  that  evening  as  an  accident,  as 
he  himself  so  stated  ;  and  I  believe  that  under 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  without  any 
previous  consideration,  he  donated  the  $200.  I 
would  have  the  money  accepted  and  appropria- 
ted to  the  library  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  man  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  the  money  was  given  by  Mr.  Reid  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  our  good-wdl  and  forget- 
fulness.  As  the  tone  of  his  remarks  indicated, 
he  was  with  us  and  for  us  every  time.  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  giving  of  the  money,  or  its 
acceptance  by  our  association,  should  affect  the 
dignity  of  any  other,  or  even  the  national  asso- 
ciation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  whatever  is  the 
outcome  of  it  all,  it  will  be  such  as  the  associa- 
tion can  endorse, — and  that  I  believe  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works  sign- 
ing the  Baltimore  resolutions. 

Desnoyers  &  Co.,  Cleveland  :  As  the 
national  association  of  master  plumbers  lias 
wisely  adopted  measures  for  the  benefit  of  our 
trade,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Reid's 
donation  should  be  respectfully  rejected  until  his 
firm  has  signed  the  Baltimore  resolutions,  and 
would  advise  the  same  course  as  to  all  olher 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  plumbers'  goods. 
T,  P.  Tuite,  Detroit :  I  believe  they  were 
light.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Baltimore 
resolutions,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  snub 
giver,  the  association  by  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  last  September.  I  believe  the 
plumbers  throughout  the  country  should  back  up 
the  Chicago  association. 

Epward  J.  Hannan,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Had  Mr.  Reid  gone  to  Chicago  to  sign  the  Balti- 
more resolutions,  and,  after  doing  so.  had  then 
tendered  the  donation  to  the  library,  I  would 
have  voted  to  accept  it  with  thanks.  We  have 
asked  nothing  unreasonable  in  these  resolutions 
as  will  be  admitted  by  all  fair-minded,  disinter- 
ested parties,  and  which  is  granted  to  all  other 
trades  but  ours.  These  men  must  understand 
that  we  consider  them  our  friends  or  our  enemies. 
— no  middle  ground  for  them. 

Enoch  RemICK,  Philadelphia,  financial  secre- 
tary, national  association  :  The  action  of  the 
Chicago  association  in  returning  the  money  has 
my  approval.     In  the   acceptance   of  such   gifts 
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from  manufacturers  and  dealers  it  has  the  tenden- 
cy to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  master 
plumber,  and  is  likely  to  place  members  of  the 
associaion  under  obligations  that  otherwise  they 
would  not  assume. 

T.  II.  McMAHON  &  Co,  St.  Louis:  The 
Chicago  association  had  but  one  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  that  was  to  return  the  money.  We  are 
sorry  this  has  happened,  but  we  think  it  will 
come  out  all  right. 

J.  W.  COSDEN  &  Co.,  Boston:  We  think 
they  have  made  a  mistake  (in  returning  the 
money),  for  the  reason  thit  it  looks  as  though 
the  master  plumbers  of  Chicago  could  be  bought 
for  $200.  If  they  consider  themselves  bound  to 
the  Mott  iron  works  while  they  retain  their 
present,  then  we  would  say  return  the  money. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  Boston  master  plumb- 
ers' association  would  ever  consider  themselves 
under  obligations  to  any  one  if  he  should  think 
favorably  of  making  us  so  generous  a  donation  ; 
and!  if  it  should  be  returned,  we  invite  the  Mott 
iron  works  to  present  the  Boston  association  with 
it,  and  they  will  receive  our  sincere  thanks. 

Joseph  A.  MacDonald,  vice-president  for 
New  York  :  As  the  association  received  the 
donation  from  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron 
works,  in  good  faith,  as  a  donation  to (t heir  libra- 
ry fund,  and,  as  I  understand  the  library  to  be  a 
public  benefit  to  the  trade,  I  think  the  association 
was  justified  in  receiving  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
any  serious  effects  will  result  from  the  action  of 
the  Chicago  association. 

A.  W.  Murray,  Chicago,  member  national  exe- 
cutive committee  :  In  accepting  the  gift  of  $200 
from  Mr.  Reid,  I  think  the  association  did  right, 
because,  first,  the  library  was  created  for  the 
education  of  the  craft  as  well  as  the  public  in  all 
that  pertains  to  sanitary  matters,  and  the  asso- 
ciation is  therefore  but  a  trustee,  and  all  moneys 
received  are  disbursed  with  this  end  in  view; 
second,  the  language  and  action  of  Mr.  Reid. 
when  making  the  donation,  belie  the  assertions 
that  he  had  a  sinister  motive  in  doing  so,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  was  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Baltimore  res- 
olutions ;  third,  because  it  is  beneath  the  <  ignity 
of  any  association  to  assume  (by  a  refusal  ol  the 
gift)  that  they  could  be  bought  by  any  sum,  be 
it  small  or  large  ;  fourth,  because  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  associated  member  to  endeavor  to  create 
a  spirit  of  friendlinc-s  between  the  manufacturer 
and  plumber;  and  I  believe  this  motive  prompt- 
ed the  forty  members  present  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  gift  lor  the  library.  I  regret  very  much 
the  actions  of  some  in  endeavoring  to  make  this 
a  national  question  ;  it  is  purely  a  local  matter, 
and  will  not  influence  the  association  one  iota,  in 
its  allegiance  to  and  maintanance  of  the  Balti- 
more resolutions.  But  if  a  majority  decide  that 
it  be  returned,  I  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  Illinois  tile  and  drainage  association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Springfield,  on 
Jan.  20 and  21. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  state 
sanitary  association  will  be  held  at  Columbus, 
(.).,  Feb.  5  and  6.  Programmes,  containing  full 
information  as  to  papers,  session,  railroad  rates, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  secratary,  R.  Har- 
vep  Reed,  M.  D.,  of  Mansfield,  O. 

PERSONAL. 

M.  Fauvel,  the  eminent  Parisian  sanitarian, 
is  dead. 

Wm  Paul  Gerhard  has  served  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Durham  house  drainage  company, 
in  New  York. 

Drs.  George  Engs  and  Henry  E.  Turner 
have  been  appointed  medical  advisers  to  the 
board  of  health  of  Newport,   R.  I. 

J.  H.  McMinn,  of  AVilliamsport,  Pa.,  desires 
to  obtain  all  the  information  he  can  on  the  sub- 
ject of  water-filtration  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Hknry  W.  Webster,  for  fifteen  years 
connected  with  Peck  Bros,  and  Co.,  of  New 
Haven  and   New  York,    died  suddenly  Nov.  23. 


Henry  Gibbons,  Sk.,  M.  D.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, president  of  the  state  board  of  health  of 
California,  died  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Nov. 
6,    1884. 

Col.  D.  P.  HaDDEN,  of  Memphis  has  per- 
formed his  duty  as  president  of  the  taxing  district 
so  faithfully  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  raise 
his  salary. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin,  of  Roxbury,  Mass, 
died  Dec.  7,  1884.  He  was  the  first  person  who 
brought  cow-pox  virus  to  this  country,  and  had, 
since  1870,  been  engaged  in  its  propagation. 

PR.  Oscar  C.  DeWolk,  commissioner  of 
health,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "Manual  Labor" 
at  Hershey  hall  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  14, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  master  plumb- 
ers' association. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Gleason,  a  very  talented  and 
valuable  clerk  in  the  office  ol  the  state  board  of 
health  of  Michigan,  died  Dec.  21,  at  Lansing, 
aged  38  years,  having  been  ill  but  nine  days  with 
typhoid  fever. 

Dr.  Edson,  of  New  York,  seems  to  be  a  very 
active  official.  He  has  just  discovered  that  ver- 
micelli is  frequently  colored  with  chrome  yellow, 
which  contains  lead.  Samples  which  were  ana- 
lized  contained  an  average  of  three  grains  of 
lead  to  an  ounce  of  food. 

sanitary  work. 

An  international  hea'th  exhibition  is  proposed 
for  New  York. 

The  charge  is  made  that  politics  interferes 
with  the  work  of  the  New  York  city  board  of 
health. 

The  municipal  board  of  Paris  has  appropriated 
50,000  francs  lor  the  adoption  of  sanitary  meas- 
ures in  private  houses. 

The  health  officer  of  St.  Paul  intends  to  pros- 
ecute for  neglect  in  the  proper  construction  and 
location  of  cesspools. 

The  board  of  estimates  have  added  $50/00  to 
the  estimate  for  the  health  department  of  New 
York,  "in  case  of  cholera." 

The  sanitary  department  of  Memphis  spent  last 
year  $39,681.72.  The  Memphians  believe  theirs 
is  the  cleanest  city  in  the  world. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  supreme 
courr  a  quack  doctor  may  sell  his  patent  nos- 
trums but  may  not  administer  them. 

The  treasury  department  has  had  another 
spell  at  regulating  the  importation  of  rags.  This 
time  they  must  be  disinfected  before  entry. 

The  condition  of  the  Ohio  state-house  referred 
to  in  The  Sanitary  News  for  Dec.  15,  has 
been  improved  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
means  at  the  command  of   the  officers  in  charge. 

The  bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the 
navy  department,  which  has  sole  charge  of  the 
museum  of  hygiene,  is  to  make  an  elaborate 
hygienic  display  at  the  New  Orleans   exposition. 

contagious  diseases. 

Quarantine  was  raised  at  all  Italian  ports  on 
Dec.  20,  1884. 

Diphtheria  and  measles  have  been  raging  in 
the  public  schools  of  Bergen  county,  N.  J. 

Diphtheria  is  present  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  in- 
stitute at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Two  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  detained  at  the 
Galveston  quarantine  from  Havana,  on  Dec.  15, 
1884. 

building  in;elligence. 

A  $12,000  morgue  is  talked  of  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The  territorial  penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Montana,  is  to  be  enlarged. 

Over  $75,000  has  been  expended  in  building  in 
Alexandria,  Dak.,   a  town  of    i,oco   inhabitants. 

In  Boston,  an  association  has  been  formed  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  in  shares  of  $100,  to 
provide  homes  for  the  working  population  of  that 
city. 

The  Philadelphia  board  of  health  has  given 
the  contract  for  the  construe  ion  of  a  frame  out- 
ward at  the  municipal  hospital,  to  John  Riedel, 
at  $4-343- 


At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  commissioners  of 
the  new  state  insane  asylum  have  awarded  the 
following  contracts  :  Oliver  Mather,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  3,500,000  brick  at  $6.50  per  thousand; 
John  Ferguson,  Clarinda,  1,600  yards  stone  at 
$3.2  per  yard  ;  Pfeiffer  &  Son,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
cut  stone,  $10,786  ;  Dearborn  Foundry,  Chicago, 
iron  work,  $22,100.  The  work  commences  at 
once. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  set  aside  for 
building  and  fitting  up  the  normal  school  in  Mil- 
waukee. The  money  will  be  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows :  $12,500  for  site  ;  $160  for  taxes  ;  $32,235, 
contract  price  of  building  ;  $1,067  f°r  plumbing; 
$700  for  architects  fees  ;  $950  for  inspection  ; 
$100  for  electric  bells;  $500  for  gymnasium, 
making  a  total  of  $48,212. 

CHICAGO   PLUMPERS    AND   PLUMBING. 

The  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works  of  New  York  have 
opened  a  branch  house  at  Nos.  307  and  309 
Wabash  avenue,  this  city.  Mr.  C.  P.  Walcott 
is  in  charge. 

Martin  Mcylan  is  just  completing  the  plumb- 
ing and  sewerage  in  twenty  flats  for  H.  Biroth, 
on  State  street,  between  Thirty-eighth  and 
Thirty-ninth  streets.  The  work  is  very  elabor- 
ate, and  is  executed  with  great  care  and  skill. 
Not  a  foot  of  pipe  in  the  block  is  concealed,  ex- 
cepting where  the  pipes  rise  through  the  floor, 
The  sewering  is  all  of  heavy  cast-iron  pipe,  run 
above  the  cellar  floor,  with  hand  holes  -with 
screw-caps  at  each  branch,  and  at  distances  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  apart.  The  iron  pipe  ex- 
tends from  outside  to  outside  of  building,  and 
has  a  ventilating  trap  in  front  of  the  building. 
Soil  and  waste  pipes  extend  full  size  to  and  above 
the  roof.  All  fixtures  are  separately  trapped  and 
ventilated,  and  the  location  of  bath-rooms  and 
kitchen  and  all  other  fixtures  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  architects,  Messrs.  J.  F.  &  J.  P.  Doerr. 
Mr.  Moylan  has  also  completed  the  plumbing 
for  N.  H.  Burnett's  house  on  Forty-seventh 
street.  There  are  three  bath-rooms,  with  all 
the  modern  appointments,  and,  though  con- 
tract work,  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Moylan  had  tried 
to  excel  himself.  The  flooring  and  wainscoting 
of  the  bath-room  are  of  handsome  tiling,  as  is 
also  the  wainscoting  for  kitchen-sink  and  boiler 
which,  with  polished  brass  pipes,  makes  a  most 
agreeable  finish. 

PLUMBERS  AND  PLUMBING  ELSEWHERE. 

At  Cleveland,  0.,  Henry  Schneider  has  the 
contract  for  plumbing  the  new  Boulton-Carbon 
company's  building,  at  $i,coo. 

A  committee  of  the  Baltimore  master  plumb- 
ers' association  is  engaged  in  revising  the  plumb- 
ing regulations  of  the  health  department. 

The  architectural  association  of  Minnesota  is 
examining  the  plumbing  ordinances  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment. 

A  way  is  reported  to  have  been  found  to  cir- 
cumvent the  master  plumbers'  association  in 
St.  Louis.  A  man  net  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion was  found  to  be  doing  business,  and  securing 
his  matt  rial  through  a  member. 

The  master  plumbers'  trade  school  of  Phila- 
delphia was  opened  Dec.  9,  1884,  for  the  winter 
term.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  library 
for  the  school,  and  donations  may  be  addressed 
to  the  school  at  No.   141  N.  Seventh  street. 

The  Nashville  Artisan  suggests  that  the 
profession  of  "sanitary  engineering",  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  the  demand,  be  united  with 
some  other  profession,  and  says  "as  the  doctors, 
in  whose  line  it  seems  to  fall,  for  business  or  other 
reasons,  do  not  always  take  kindly  to  it,  the 
plumber  will  be  the  man  to  make  the  combina- 
tion." 

A  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
association  of  master  plumbers  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  been  received.  The  sentiment  of  the 
preamble  is  to  be  commended.  It  says:  "The 
object  of  this  association  is  to  establish  a  friendly 
business  and  social  relation  among  the  plumbers 
of  Des  Moines  and  vicinity,  and  to  work  for  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection  in  the  business  of 
plumbing  and  sewerage." 


Jan.  15,  1885.] 
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Current  Topics. 

The  Sanitary  News  has  aimed,  from  the  first  day  of  its 
existence,  to  establish  itself  as  a  fair  and  complete  exponent 
of  sanitary  science.  That  it  has  suceeded  satisfactorily  in 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  thousands  gFQ&f&slS 
ed  readers  throughout  the  entire  country,  an/O  neaj 
all  the  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  an  advartrsi 
stituency  which  is  second  to  no  other  journalof  il" 'class 
The  term  "sanitary  science,"  to  most  minds,  i\  wgaewhat 
indefinite  in  its  application;  but  this  application  may  be 
found  in  the  line  which  has  always  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
journal — "healthy  homes  and  healthy  living."  Sanitation 
has  to  do  with  architecture,  building,  plumbing,  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  drainage,  sewerage,  food  and  water- 
supply,  such  personal  habits  as  influence  health,  the  control 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  so  on, — in  shrot, 
it  comes  back  to  the  principles  which  secure  healthy  homes 
and  healthy  living.  This  is  a  very  broad  question  and  thus 
interests  a  large  class  of  people, — in  fact,  everybody.  Those 
who  read  The  Sanitary  News  now,  and  those  who  will  come 
to  read  it  in  the  future,  will  find  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
filled  with  the  latest  and  best  information  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. It  aims  particularly  to  help  in  advancing  the  work  of 
the  honest  plumber,  as  no  part  of  house  equipment  has  been 
more  sadly  neglected  than  plumbing,  and  no  class  of  artisans 
more  unjustly  censured.  A  spirit  exists  now  among  plumbers 
to  elevate  their  trade  to  the  position  where  it  belongs,  and 
themselves  to  a  grade  in  society  to  which  they  are  entitled 
as  honest  and  intelligent  men.  Everybody  is  interested  in 
this,  as  we  all  want  good  plumbing  done,  and  must  have  it  or 
suffer  in  health.  The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  paper 
has  never  been  surpassed,  even  if  equalled,  by  any  other 
publication.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  to  know  that  the 
high  standard  set  up  at  first  will  be  maintained,  and  many 
improvements  even  made  in  the  near  future.  The  four  vol- 
umes ending  with  the  issue  of  October  15,  1884,  have  been 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  morocco,  and  make  exceed- 
ingly attractive  and  valuable  works  on  sanitary  science. 


health  in  both  houses  of  congress,  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
No  formal  action  has  been  had,  but  the  sentiment  against 
the  proposed  bill  is  very  strong,  the  proposed  board  being 
thought  unwieldly  and  not  needed  at  this  time.  The 
committee  may  recommend  that  the  present  board  be  con- 
tmw6ftrl\ln  the  senate,  Senator  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  has 
r  Ji**pTesent'^5 \  bill  which  provides  for  an  elaborate  bureau  of 
'M/P^'^.^he^^^onnected  with  the  treasury  department.  It  creates 
*«&£pmmiss/oner  of  public  health  whose  salary  shall  be  $4,- 
5apc$ey^H  superintendents  at  $3,600;  an  inspector  of  ven- 
tilation, drainage  and  plumbing,  at  $3,600,  and  a  public 
analyst,  at  $3,600.  It  provides  that  the  commissioner,  with 
the  surgeon  generals  of  the  army,  navy  and  marine  hospital 
service,  with  the  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion, shall  prepare  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  sanitation 
of  the  army  and  navy,  the  merchant  marine,  all  schools, 
and  all  animals  in  transit  from  one  state  to  another;  and, 
in  connection  with  the  president  of  the  American  medical 
association,  the  commissioner  shall  prepare  a  code  regula- 
ting the  practice  of  surgery  and  midwifery  in  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  All  adulterated  or  poisonous  food  or 
drinks,  wearing  apparel,  furniture  or  decorative  materials, 
are  declared  contraband.  The  President  shall,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  commissioner,  detail  the  surgeon  generals  of  the 
army  or  navy  to  investigate  special  diseases.  During  the 
invasion  of  epidemic  diseases  the  commissioner  may  em- 
ploy physicians  at  $10  per  day  and  expenses  to  assist  the 
superintendents.  A  weekly  bulletin  containing  sanitary  in- 
formation will  be  distributed.  The  sum  of  $400,000  is  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  bill. 


It  is  proposed  to  collect,  in  London,  under  one  roof  "a 
registry  of  everything  worth  knowing  and  seeing  in  archi- 
tectural appliances,  to  be  accompanied  by  an  exhibit  of  the 
article  when  possible,  or  by  an  illustration  or  model."  Such 
an  exhibition  has  been  in  existence  in  Chicago  for  nearly  a 
year. 

The  American  public  health  association  through  its  offi- 
cers, has  issued  its  preliminary  announcement  regarding  its 
meeting  in  Washington,  December  8-1 1,  1885.  The  circu- 
lar gives  the  subjects  to  be  treated,  also,  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  $2,800  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Lomb,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  together  with  the  judges  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  essays  must  be  written.  Information 
may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  Dr.  Irving  R.  Watson, 
Concord,  N.  H. 


The  latest  telegraphic  advices  from  Washington  indicate 
that  the  bill  formulated  by  the  recent  conference  of  state 
boards    of  health,    and  presented    to    the    committees     on 


There  is  a  serious  omission  in  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  conference  of  state  boards  of  health.  There  is  no 
definition  of  the  length  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers. As  the  terms  of  office  of  members  of  state  boards  of 
health  usually  last  but  six  years,  it  can  easily  be  seen,  that 
unless  some  limit  be  put  on  the  term  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  board,  the  board  would  soon  cease  to 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  state  boards  of  health, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  new  bill  would  be  lost.  The  Sanitary 
News  suggests  this  way  out  of  the  difficulty  :  Let  the  bill 
provide  that  the  national  board  of  health  shall  consist  of 
the  secretaries  of  all  the  state  boards  of  health,  and  that 
their  terms  of  office  shall  expire  when  they  shall  cease  to 
be  secretaries  of  their  several  boards.  In  this  manner  the 
ablest  sanitarians  would  be  got  together  in  one  national 
body.  This  will  secure  better  and  more  harmonious  action 
between  the  national  and  state  boards  of  health,  and  be- 
tween state  boards  of  health  themselves,  and  political  con- 
siderations would  have  no  weight  in  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers. 


The  new  national  board  of  health  bill  is  furnishing  our 
sanitarians  much  material  for  discussion.  Dr.  A.  L.  Carroll, 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  New  York,  writes 
that  he  fears  the  new  bill  opens  up  an  opportunity  for  po- 
litical favoritism  in  the  selection  of  the  members,  and  that 
sanitary  knowledge  is  not  a  necessary  qualification.  This 
is  a  sorry  admission,  coming  from  a  member  of  a  state 
board   of  health.      As  the  national  boards  of  health    must 
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be  composed  of  men  who  are  members  of  a  state  board  of 
health,  his  statement  that,  under  the  action  of  the  bill, 
there  might  be  "  a  national  sanitary  board  without  a  single 
sanitarian  upon  it,"  is  very  suggestive  as  to  the  material 
of  which  our  state  boards  are  made.  Another  critic,  Dr.  L. 
H.  Montgomery,  of  Chicago,  writes  that  the  selection  of 
members  necessarily  from  state  boards  of  health  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  other  four  or  five  thousand  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  a  state.  It  would  probably  debar 
Dr.  Montgomery  from  being  a  member.  But  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  boards  of  health  are  theoretically  supposed 
to  be  selected  by  the  executive  because  of  their  superior 
sanitary  knowledge,  neither  of  the  opinions  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  above  referred  to  have  weight. 


In  St.  Louis  the  citizens  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  municipal  sanitation  in  a  very  thorough  manner. 
There  is  a  citizens'  sanitary  committee,  who  have  recently 
held  meetings  with  such  members  of  the  city  government 
as  chose  to  attend.  It  seems  that  the  city,  by  the  limitations 
of  its  charter,  cannot  increase  its  appropriation  for  street- 
cleaning  purposes,  and  if  the  city  is  put  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  it  should  be  for  the  crucial  cholera-test  of  next 
summer,  the  money  will  have  to  be  raised  largely  by  private 
subscription.  Five  collectors  in  each  ward  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  funds  for  this  purpose. 


sewerage.  The  cheapest  way,  and  the  only  way,  which  will 
secure  a  reliable  system,  and  one  which  is  based  on  scien- 
tific knowledge,  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a  well-trained 
and  well-educated  engineer,  who  will  know  what  the  city 
needs  and  what  it  will  cost. 


The  manure  nuisance  has  attracted  the  attention  it  de- 
serves in  New  York  city,  and  the  contractor  who  stored  it 
in  a  festering  mass  in  the  midst  of  dwellings  has  been  given 
until  February  to  remove  it,  under  heavy  penalty  in  case  of 
failure.  It  is  not  because  the  existence  of  manure  heaps  in 
other  cities  is  not  a  menacing  danger  that  it  is  not  pre- 
vented, but  because  there  are  not  determined  sanitary 
societies  of  women  to  see  that  their  removal  is  compelled. 
This  nuisance  can  be  very  easily  prevented.  A  New  York 
physician  has  suggested  that  the  manure  be  pressed  into 
bales  in  the  stables  where  it  accumulates.  This  simple 
process  stops  fermentation,  and  renders  the  material  as  easy 
to  handle  as  hay.  The  bulk  is  very  much  reduced,  and  its 
transportation  rendered  simple.  This  suggestion  may  be 
made  to  our  own  city  stable-keepers. 


The    projected  water-supply    for    the    city    of  Lansing, 
Michigan,  has   brought  up  some  ludicrous  examples  of  the 
action  of   common  councils    under  similar  conditions.     A 
committee    was    appointed,    consisting    of  the   honorable 
mayor  and  two  members  of  the  common  council,  who  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  who  could  spend  the  city's  money  in 
visiting  every  considerable  town   having  water-works  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  order  to    select  what  would 
be  most  useful  for  the  city  of  Lansing.     Now   there  is  not 
another  city  having  the    same  topographical   conditions  as 
Lansing,   nor  one  where  the  same  identical  system  could  be 
employed.     Recogizing  these  conditions,  and  also  the  fact 
that  mayors   and  councilmen  of  cities  without   water-works 
know  very  little  of  tne  technical   points  in  a  system  of  wa- 
ter-works, it  seems  as  if  the    money  of  the    city  was   being 
wasted  in  such    a  junketing  tour.     This   is  true  not  only  of 
the  city  of  Lansing,  but  every  city  goes   through  the  same 
convolutions  before  it  decides  to  have   any  water-works  or 


Cholera,  if  it  comes  to  us  next  summer,  will  be  a  good 
test  for  our  sanitarians  and  our  sanitary  science.  If  the 
dread  disease  comes,  it  will  be  curious  to  watch  its  effects 
upon  our  sanitary  associations  and  boards  of  health.  The 
health  officers  who  are  medical  men  may  be  depended  upon 
to  do  their  duty,  as  they  are  always  ready  to  do  in  any 
emergency.  It  only  needs  time  to  show  what  those  boards 
of  health,  which  are  composed  of  non  professional  men,  will 
do  for  their  cities  in  the  line  of  intelligent  prevention,  and 
courageous  hopefulness.  There  will  be  much  flight,  nerv- 
ousness, and  foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  population. 
Whether  the  preventive  work  of  our  sanitarians  can  over- 
come the  effects  of  it  all  is  a  question  to  be  answered  next 
winter. 

Not  long  ago  The  Sanitary  News  published  an  item  to 
the  effect  that  cement  sewer  pipe  was  being  extensively  used 
in  Wisconsin,  and  with  unsatisfactory  results.     The  item  led 
to  some  correspondence  from  parties  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture   of  cement  pipe,  who    objected  to  the  statement. 
They  argued  that  when  the  pipe  is  properly  made  it  is  not 
porous,  and   is  preferred  to   other   pipe   on   account  of  its 
shape,  the  larger  sizes  being  oval.     In  a    communication 
printed  on  page  21  of  the  present  volume  (issue  of  Nov.  15) 
the  writer  says  that  it  has  been  in  use   for  many   years  in 
this  country,  and  for  a  longer  time  in  London,  giving  perfect 
satisfaction.     The  experience  in  the   use  of  cement   sewer 
pipe  in  this  city  has  not  been  so  successful.    Just  before  the 
great  fire  of  1871  its  manufacture  was  undertaken  here,  and 
a  considerable  amout  of  it   laid   on  the   South   side.     In  a 
short  time,  a  few  years  perhaps,  it  was  found  that   the  pipe 
laid  had  completely  crumbled  away,  and  thus  proved  to  be 
worthless.  The  manufacture  was  then  abandoned,  and  there 
is  no  one  available  now  who  knows  whether  the  collapse  of 
the  pipe  was  due  to  imperfect  manufacture,  or  to  the  quality 
of  the   material  used.     At  any  rate,  the  manufacture   was 
abandoned,  and  none  of  the  pipe  is  now  in  use  in  this  city. 
As  to  the  argument  that  the  walls  of  brick   sewers  are  im- 
pervious to  water  because  they  are  coated  with  cement,  it  is 
true  that  the  best-made  brick  sewers  will  drain  a  street,  how- 
ever wet  the  soil  may  have  been,  quite  as  effectually  as  tile 
drain  itself.     Still,  it  is  possible  that  cement  sewer  pipe  can 
be  made  which  will  stand  the  severest  tests.     The   indica- 
tions are  that  it  has  not  been  always,  and  is  liable  not  to  be. 
The   report  of  the  Brooklyn  health  commissioner  upon  the 
length  of  life  of  iron  pipe   states  that  the  average  duration 
of  standard   iron   pipe  is  twenty  years,  and  that  when  from 
the    effect  of  corrosion    it  leaks,    the  area   of  such  leaks  is 
very  much  greater  than  any  possible  leak  that  could  occur 
in  earthen  pipes,  either  from    age  or  use.       He  also   says 
there    is  no    doubt  that  a    well-made  earthenware  pipe,  if 
placed  in  the  ground  and  carefully  jointed,  will  outlast  the 
iron  pipe  now  in  use  for  sewerage  purposes;  and,  it  seems 
to  him,  after  careful  investigation,  that  iron  pipes  of  the  or- 
dinary thickness  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
permitted  to  be  laid  beneath  the  ground. 
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VENTILATION.— II. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  amount  of  air  required  to 
support  the  combustion  of  our  illuminating  gas.  Gas  is  so 
generally  used  that  we  may  disregard  other  methods  of  illu- 
mination for  the  present.  The  heat  developed  and  the 
quantity  of  air  required  to  support  the  combustion  of  our 
common  coal  gas  may  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy. The  specific  gravity  of  the  ordinary  coal-gas  of  com- 
merce is  about  .42,  air  to  60  degrees  Fahr.,  being  taken  at 
unity.  According  to  Dr.  Ure,  14.58  pounds  of  air  are  re- 
quired for  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  gas.  Multiply- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  by  the  weight  of  air  at  60 
degrees  Fahr.,  we  have  .032  of  a  pound  as  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot,  and  multiplying  this  by  14.58,  we  have  .46  of  a 
pound  as  the  weight  of  air  required  for  the  combustion  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas  ;  dividing  .46  by  .076,  we  have  6 
cubic  feet  as  the  number  of  feet  of  air  required  for  every 
foot  of  gas  burned. 

The  average  burner  consumes  about  5  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  hence,  30  cubic  feet  of  air  would  be  required  per 
hour  per  gas  jet.  The  mean  of  a  number  of  careful  exper- 
iments on  the  heating  power  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas, 
as  conducted  by  Morin,  gave  696  units  per  hour  per 
cubic  foot.  Assuming  that  the  ordinary  gas  jet  consumes  5 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  we  have  3,480  heat  units  as  the 
product  of  the  combustion  of  5  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Assum- 
ing that  it  is  not  prudent  to  allow  the  products  of  combus- 
tion and  the  air  warmed  to  attain  a  temperature  over  25 
degrees  Fahr.  above  the  general  temperature  of  the  room, 
we  have  the  total  heat  units  emitted  per  hour,  divided  by 
the  range  in  temperature,  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of 
air,  multiplied  by  the  weight  per  cubic  foot,  or  7,073,  which 
is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  rendered  unfit  for  respir- 
ation per  gas  jet  per  hour.  We  may  safely  assume  that  336 
cubic  feet  per  individual  per  hour  will  suffice  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  where  the  occupant  is  cleanly, 
healthy,  has  a  large  room,  and  is  not  actively  employed. 

This  allowance  will  be  found  sufficient  only  in  rooms 
subject  to  that  natural  air-renewal,  of  which  little  is  known, 
the  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the  dark  streaks  of  deposits 
of  dust,  noticed  on  plastered  walls  and  ceilings  between  the 
laths.  Where  the  room  is  at  all  crowded  wc  must  add 
not  less  than  600  cubic  feet  to  take  care  of  the  animal  heat 
now  given  up  to  the  air,  where  before  it  had  been  largely 
dissipated  by  radiation  to  the  walls.  Still,  with  even  this 
allowance,  we  are  subjecting  the  occupant  to  an  atmosphere 
which  many  authorities  would  consider  unwholesome.  To 
place  ourselves  on  the  safe  side,  it  will  be  well  to  allow  and 
provide  for  the  admission  and  withdrawal  of  not  less  than 
1,600  cubic  feet  per  adult  per  hour.  Recapitulating,  we  have 
1,600  cubic  feet  required  per  adult  per  hour  to  maintain 
atmospheric  purity  and  carry  off  the  heat  and  exhalations 
from  the  body,  and  1,400  cubic  feet  for  the  combustion  of 
one  cubic  foot  of  coal-gas  and  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
standard  of  air  purity.  Each  adult  must  lose,  per  hour, 
213  heat  units  by  contact  with  air,  or  by  radiation  to  sur- 
rounding objects;  each  cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  generates 
696  heat  units. 

With  the  above  data,  the  calculation  of  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  openings  under  given  conditions,  to  admit  known 
quantities  of  air  and  withdraw  the  same,  becomes  compara- 


tively easy.  Given  the  number  of  occupants,  the  character 
of  their  employment,  the  duration  of  such  occupancy,  and 
the  size  of  the  building  and  its  exposure,  with  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  gas  burned  per  hour,  and  we  can  calculate 
the  coal,  or  fuel,  required  to  maintain  a  certain  temperature 
with  a  certain  standard  of  air-renewal. 

We  have  now  to  provide  for  the  continuous  admission 
and  withdrawal  of  certain  quantities  of  air  and  its  proper 
healing.  Air  is  a  gas,  and,  like  all  gases,  very  sensitive  to 
change  in  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  human 
body  being  98  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  this  climate,  and  in  fact  all  climates,  being  somewhat  less, 
we  find  a  constant  circulation  of  air  passing  up  the  body, 
due  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  body  warming  the  air 
in  contact,  which  losing  weight  per  given  volume  is  dis- 
placed by  heavier  air,  which,  in  turn,  loses  its  relative  den- 
sity, and  so  on  a  continual  circulation  upward  is  maintained 
around  the  body ;  this  should  throw  some  light  on  the  best 
method  of  ventilating  our  dwellings. 

The  temperature  of  our  breath  is  about  82  degrees  to  85 
degrees  Fahr.,  is  saturated,  and  contains,  among  other  ele- 
ments, 4  per  cent  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  saturated  air  of  82  degrees  is  .07285  of  a  pound,  as 
it  contains  4  per  cent  carbonic  acid  gas  of  1.5  specific 
gravity.  It  is  ascertained  by  computation  that  the  above 
mixture  of  air,  aqueous  vapor,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  weighs, 
at  82  degrees,  .074306  of  a  pound  per  cubic  foot.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  temperature  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  70  per 
cent  saturated,  of  75  degrees  Fahr.  As  the  usual  tempera- 
ture of  halls,  public  buildings  and  inhabited  rooms  ranges 
from  70  degrees  upwards,  it  follows  that  the  ascending 
force,  due  to  the  increased  rarity  of  our  breath,  is  very 
slight,  and  that  we  are  saved  from  the  greatest  inconven- 
ience by  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  which  distributes 
this  carbonic  acid  and  its  organic  matter  over  all  space. 

It  still  follows  that  the  foulest  air,  that  air  which  holds 
the  largest  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  is  to  be  found  nearest 
the  ceilings.  Almost  perfect  ventilation  would  be  secured 
by  removing  the  foul  air  by  openings  near  the  ceilings,  and 
admitting  fresh,  warmed  air  near,  or  at  the  floor,  through 
numerous  openings  ;  but  such  a  system  is  only  applicable  to 
public  buildings,  and  not  at  all  to  private  apartments.  When 
the  external  air  is  colder  than  the  air  of  the  room  to  be 
ventilated,  considerable  natural  ventilation  will  take  place 
through  pervious  walls  and  the  chinks  of  windows.  The 
course  of  this  almost  imperceptible  current  will  be  through 
the  ceiling  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  walls,  while  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  will  enter  through  the  floor  and  lower 
portion  of  the  side-walls.  In  summer,  when  our  houses  are 
cooler  than  the  outside  air,  the  reverse  of  this  course  will  be 
followed  by  the  air  currents. 

We  have  two  systems  of  ventilation — the  vacuum  method, 
in  which  the  foul  air  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  heated-air 
shaft,  or  an  air  shaft  in  which  exhaustion  is  secured  by  some 
mechanical  device;  and  the  plenum  method,  in  which  ,i 
pressure,  slightly  in  excess  of  the  normal,  is  secured  by 
some  mechanical  device,  fresh  air  being  forced  into  the 
system  to  be  ventilated,  displacing  foul  air  which  escapes 
by  openings,  suitably  provided. 

The  first  method  is  the  only  one  applicable  to  the  venti- 
lation of  detached  private  houses,     The  vacuum  method 
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involves  a  heated  vertical  flue,  or  flues,  with  openings  com- 
municating with  all  the  apartments  to  be  ventilated.  The 
problem  is  the  proper  proportioning  of  this  flue  to  its  duty, 
and,  where  positive  action  is  desired,  its  proper  heating. 
Any  system,  to  be  successful  in  practice,  must  in  a  measure 
disregard  theory  and  conform  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
The  coldest  air  is  found  nearest  the  floor  hence,  the  with- 
drawal of  this  first,  becomes  necessary.  The  purposes  of 
ventilation  would  be  best  served  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
air  nearest  the  ceiling,  but  the  loss  of  heat  and  discomfort 
to  individuals  under  this  plan,  renders  it  objectionable 
except  for  public  halls  and  buildings.  We  may  then  safely 
place  the  flue  opening  n:.  (.uj  U.,o..  The  size  of  such 
opening  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  character  of  the 
occupants  and  the  number  of  the  lights  burned. 

We  must  next  ascertain  the  size  of  the  flue  opening  per 
individual.  Assuming  a  mean  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second 
in  the  air-ducts,  a  velocity  not  objectionable  on  account  of 
draft,  we  have  16  square  inches  as  the  flue  area  required  to 
withdraw  1,600  cubic  feet  per  hour.  By  the  formula  for  the 
velocity  of  falling  bodies,  we  find  that  4  feet  per  second 
corresponds  to  .25  of  a  foot  per  head  of  air. 

A  cubic  foot  of  air  of  70  degrees  weighs  .075  of  a  pound; 
10  cubic  feet  would  weigh  .75  of  a  pound,  and  1-4  of  a 
cubic  foot  would  weigh  .01875  of  a  pound.  Subtracting 
we  have  .7225,  as  the  weight  of  such  a  column  of  air  which, 
reduced,  corresponds  to  a  temperature  of  85  degrees  Fahr.; 
hence,  it  follows  that  if  we  wish  to  secure  a  velocity  of  4 
feet  per  second  in  the  flue,  we  must,  by  proper  heating 
apparatus,  raise  the  flue  temperature  from  70  degrees  to  85 
degrees.  An  addition  of  10  degrees  will  be  advisable  where 
the  exhaust  system  is  through  flues  of  considerable  length, 
and  has  numerous  bends,  enlargements,  and  contractions, 
all  of  which  tend  to  form  eddies  and  counter  currents  cal- 
culated to  impede  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  To  remove 
the  product  of  the  combustion  of  one  cubic  foot  of  coal 
gas,  and  the  air  contaminated  thereby,  about  1,400  feet 
would,  under  the  same  conditions,  require  14  square  inches 
of  flue  opening.  Under  average  conditions  the  loss  of 
effective  head  at  openings  in  flues,  due  to  friction,  eddies, 
elbows,  wall-plates,  may  be  assumed  as  not  exceeding  40 
per  cent. 

One  thousand  and  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  raised 
from  70  degrees  to  85  degrees  represents,  in  caloric,  432 
heat  units,  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  caloric  value  of  one 
pound  of  coal.  This  is  the  fuel  expense  of  ventilation  per 
adult  per  hour,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
heat  required  to  raise  the  1,600  feet  from  the  external  tem- 
perature to  70  degrees.  This  latter  factor  is  variable  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  expense  of  ventilation. 
The  range  of  temperature  in  this  climate  of  latitude  41  is, 
for  what  is  termed  the  fire  months,  from  a  mean  of  35  de- 
grees to  a  maximum  of  90  degrees.  In  order  to  secure  a 
uniform  temperature  of  70  degrees,  we  must,  in  this  climate 
make  provision  for  heating  the  out-d©or  air  from  no  degrees 
to  90  degrees,  and  provide  additional  heat  enough  to  resist 
loss  of  heat  by  exposure.  This  requires  a  very  powerful 
heating  apparatus. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  warming  houses,  disregarding 
he.  common  stove,  the  hot-air  furnace  is  the  simplest  and 


commonest.  Steam  heating  by  direct  and  indirect  radia- 
tion is  the  most  satisfactory  and  reliable.  Hot  water  is  very 
much  to  be  recommended  where  the  distribution  and  dispo- 
sition of  heat  is  confined,  but  the  system  is  not  applicable 
where  considerable  alterations  in  level  occurs.  Its  use  is 
almost  confined,  at  present,  to  conservatories  and  railroad 
cars.  Even  a  brief  description  of  the  steam  or  hot-water 
plant,  its  numerous  designs  and  the  proportions  of  its  parts, 
would  take  more  space  than  the  prescribed  limits  of  this 
paper. 

You  cannot  secure  something  for  nothing  in  this  world. 
It  is  not  rational  to  expect  to  move  daily  in  our  homes  many 
tons  ot  air  without  the  expenditure  of  power  and  money. 
If  ventilation  is  wanted  it  must  be  paid  for.  With  advance 
in  mechanical  science  came  better-constructed  homes  and 
the  substitution  of  stoves  and  furnaces  for  the  open  hearth 
fire.  The  improvement  in  the  character  of  our  homes, 
rendering  them  more  snug  and  close,  and  the  change  in  our 
manner  of  heating,  has  had  much  to  do  in  counteracting  the 
sanitary  advance  of  the  age.  One  of  the  notable  features 
of  modern  house  construction  is  the  presence  of  the  open 
fire-place  in  addition  to  some  general  system  of  house 
warming. 

Where  a  hot-air  furnace  is  used  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised lest  the  heated  air  attain  a  temperature  above 
150  degrees  at  the  register  or  place  of  admission  to  the 
room.  Very  few  furnaces  are  so  constructed,  or  propor- 
tioned to  the  work  to  be  done,  as  to  permit  the  admission 
and  departure  of  such  a  volume  of  air  as  should  keep  the 
air  temperature  below  even  200  degrees  at  the  register. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  very  plain,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
inconvenience,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  objections 
to  a  system  of  house  warming  which,  considering  its  cheap- 
ness in  first  cost,  has  much  to  recommend  itself. 

The  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  of  our  apartments 
is  a  branch  of  the  subject  well  understood  by  the  profession, 
but  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  the  majority  of  house- 
owners.  The  designers  of  furnaces  supply  evaporating  pans 
of  about  one-fourth  the  capacity  required  to  supply  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  the  air.  That  our  rooms  are  not  exces- 
sively dry,  unpleasantly  dry,  is  explained  by  the  partial 
saturation  of  our  surrounding  air  by  the  skin  exhalations — 
in  fact,  by  the  stagnation  of  the  air  we  breath,  and  our 
almost  total  lack  of  proper  ventilation. 

That  our  supply  of  fresh  air  should  not  come  from  the 
cellar  or  sewer,  should  be  plain;  yet  the  majority  of 
furnaces  are  supplied  from  the  cellar,  and  many  again  in  an 
effort  at  economy  arrange  their  furnace  flues  so  as  to  take 
what  should  be  a  fresh-air  supply  from  the  hall.  The  con- 
nection between  the  cellar  of  a  house  and  the  sewer  is  much 
closer  than  would  appear  at  first  sight. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  superiority  the  hot-water  sys- 
tem has  over  any  other  is  the  impossibility  of  decomposing 
the  air  by  excessive  heat. 

The  importance  of  ventilation  is  not  fully  appreciated. 
That  confinement  and  concentration  intensify,  while  dilu- 
tion and  diffusion  make  innocent  most  organic  poisons, 
should  be  bore  in  mind, 

A.  C.  Harding,  M.  E. 
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CEMETERIES  FROM  A  SANITARY  POINT    OF 

VIEW. 

The  deleterious  influence  of  cemeteries  upon  the  health 
of  people  living  near  them  has  been  frequently  spoken  of 
by  physicians  and  others,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
cause  of  much  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  The  attention  of 
the  public  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  cremation  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evil.  This  remedy  reduces  the  organic  to 
inorganic  matter  in  the  shortest  possible  time — producing  a 
most  desirable  change,  as  all  further  contamination  is  thereby 
prevented.  The  religious  services  connected  with  crema- 
tion could  be  conducted  in  a  closed  building,  erected  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  city,  thus  doing  away  with  exposure 
to  inclement  weather  and  long  chilly  rides  in  unventilated 
carriages. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  cremation  is  advocated 
by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  men  of 
the  day,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  common  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  for  a  long  time  to  come.  There  seems 
to  be  a  common  impression  that  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased have  certain  requirements  and  sensibilities.  The 
Chinese  provide  food  for  the  one  buried  ;  the  Turks  keep 
an  open  communication  from  the  head  of  the  person  buried 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground;  many  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans place  their  dead  in  vaults  because  they  cannot  bear 
to  put  them  under  the  ground,  and  nine  out  of  ten  think  of 
cremation  with  a  shudder.  This  prejudice  in  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  the  dead — which,  in  certain  countries,  has  been 
as  strong  in  favor  of  cremation  as  it  is  against  it  in  the 
United  States — is  so  difficult  to  overcome  that  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  consider  carefully  our  present 
methods,  the  dangers  resulting  therefrom  and  what  improve- 
ments can  be  suggested  that  will  not  make  such  radical 
changes  as  to  prevent  their  introduction. 

Cemeteries  may  become  a  source  of  danger  in  three  ways 
— "(1)  by  gases  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  causing 
air  pollution  ;  (2)  by  their  drainage,  introducing  noxious 
matter  into  wells  used  for  drinking  purposes;  (3)  by  the 
possibility  that  the  reopening  of  ground  in  which  persons 
who  have  died  of  an  infectious  disease  are  interred  might 
sometimes  be  the  means  of  producing  an  epidemic."  The 
second  danger  is  by  far  the  worst,  as  cases  have  undoubt- 
edly occurred  where  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
caused  in  this  manner.  At  Chicago  and  in  its  suburbs,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  danger  from  this  source  ;  at  least,  it 
would  be  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  danger  caused 
by  sewers  and  a  filthy  river  running  into  the  water-supply. 
The  first  and  third  dangers  are  more  to  be  feared  here,  and 
various  precautionary  measures  might  be  adopted.  It  is 
evident  that  the  smaller  the  amount  of  decaying  matter  in  a 
given  quantity  of  earth,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  from 
gaseous  emanations.  The  quicker  bodies  can  undergo  per- 
fect decomposition  and  become  a  part  of  the  earth,  the 
better,  since  the  amount  of  decaying  material  in  the  ground 
at  any  one  time  will  thereby  be  lessened.  A  wooden  coffin 
is,  therefore,  objectionable,  since  it  is  nearly  tight  and  pro- 
longs the  duration  of  the  decaying  process.  A  coffin  en- 
closed in  a  box  is  still  more  objectionable.  Brick  and  stone 
graves  are  subject  to  the  same  objection,  and  burial  vaults 
should  be  especially  condemned.  Appreciating  the  objec- 
tions to  ordinary  coffins,  Mr.  Seymour  Hayden  suggested 


the  use  of  wicker  coffins,  with  large  open  meshes,  and,  when 
a  person  died  from  an  infectious  disease,  a  double  coffin  of 
the  same  material  was  to  be  used,  one  being  placed  inside 
of  the  other  and  the  space  between  filled  with  charcoal,  or 
other  disinfectant.  Fresh  slaked  lime  has  been  largely  used 
in  connection  with  inhumation  in  some  countries. 

While  the  ordinary  method  of  burying  in  coffins  enclosed 
in  boxes  may  be  safe  enough  in  ordinary  cases — no  odor 
ever  being  perceived  where  a  grave  is  made  of  proper 
depth, — would  it  not  be  well,  in  view  of  a  possible  visit  from 
cholera  during  the  coming  summer,  for  the  commissioner  of 
health  to  recommend  certain  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
making  burials?  What  is  the  best  disinfectant  to  use?  How 
should  it  be  used?  How  can  its  use  be  enforced?  The 
above  are  questions  for  the  commissioner  of  health  to  an- 
swer. 

The  practice  of  remaining  with  the  head  uncovered 
during  burial  services  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
A  superintendent  of  one  of  our  leading  cemeteries  recently 
lost  his  life  through  sickness  brought  on  by  such  exposure. 
The  ministers  of  some  of  the  leading  churches  disapprove 
of  this  practice,  and  request  their  hearers  to  keep  their  hats 
on  during  such  services.  The  tolling  of  a  bell  as  the  fu- 
neral procession  enters  a  cemetery,  the  gloomy  effect  of 
tall,  white  tombstones,  and  the  generally  dreary  appearance 
of  many  cemeteries,  are  also  likely  to  affect  injuriously  cer- 
tain persons. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  although  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  American  cemeteries,  they  are  far  in  advance 
of  those  in  other  countries.  Kensal  Green,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing cemeteries  of  London,  although  containing  only  eighteen 
acres,  has  seventy  thousand  interments.  In  France,  the 
laws  in  relation  to  this  subject  are  very  good,  but  they  do 
not  apply  to  Paris  "where  the  dead  are  buried  forty  or  fifty 
at  a  time  in  the  fosses  communes.  The  fosse  is  filled  and  left 
undisturbed  for  five  years  ;  then  all  crosses  and  other 
memorials  are  removed,  the  ground  is  raised  four  or  five  feet 
by  fresh  earth  and  interments  begin  again."  "  In  one  of 
the  cemeteries  of  Naples,  numerous  burials  take  place  in  a 
series  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pits.  One  pit  is  opened 
each  day,  the  dead  are  laid  in  it,  and  it  is  filled  with  earth 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  lime.  A  year  after,  the  pit  is 
reopened,  the  earth  with  its  contents,  now  almost  entirely 
decayed,  is  removed,  fresh  earth  is  placed  in  its  stead  and 
the  pit  is  again  ready  for  new  interments." 

If  we  consider  the  benefits  of  trees  and  look  into  the  fu- 
ture, much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  properly-conducted  cem- 
eteries. Authorities  on  the  subject  of  forestry  consider  that 
it  is  necessary  for  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  area 
of  a  country  to  be  covered  with  forests  in  order  to  maintain 
the  best  conditions  of  human  existence.  Trees  have  been 
called  the  lungs  of  cities,  and  we  cannot  have  too  large 
breathing  places,  nor  too  many  leaves  to  purify  the  air.  The 
good  effect  of  the  trees  with  which  our  cemeteries  are 
covered  thus  tends  to  counterbalance  the  ill  effects  already 
mentioned.  The  present  leading  cemeteries  of  Chicago 
will  probably  be  entirely  occupied  in  from  seventy-five  to 
two  hundred  years.  If  wisely  managed  they  will  then  form 
extensive  parks,  rich  in  foliage,  flowers,  statuary  and  monu- 
ments, with  funds  ample  for  their  perpetual  care,  a  gift  to 
posterity  without  a  corresponding  burden  of  taxes.  By  that 
time  cremation  may  become  popular.  0.  C.  S. 
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SANITARY  WORK  IN  INDIANA. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  caused  a  sanitary  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  ten  thousand  schoolhouses  of  the  state. 
These  surveys  are  largely  completed,  and  the  results  tabu- 
lated. A  surprising  condition  of  affairs  has  been  made 
manifest  ;  hygienic  errors  in  abundance  have  been  pointed 
out  and  corrected  ;  school  officials  have  taken  an  interest 
in  placing  their  schools  in  a  better  condition ;  parents, 
teachers  and  pupils  have  been  impressed  with  the  dangers 
resulting  from  neglect  of  compliance  with  the  immutable 
laws  of  hygiene  ;  the  danger  from  infectious  diseases  has 
been  impessed  upon  their  minds,  and  rules  tending  to  guard 
against  their  introduction  into  the  schools  are  more  gener- 
ally adopted  ;  very  gratifying  evidences  of  the  application 
of  their  good  work  have  reached  us  from  many  sources,  and 
we  point  with  pride  to  our  efforts  to  render  school  life  more 
healthful  and  happy.  We  have  also  caused  a  special  sani- 
tary survey  to  be  made  of  every  county  prison  and  the  two 
state  prisons.  These  surveys  disclose  a  great  amount  of 
bad  hygiene,  and  many  unnecessary  sources  of  bad  health 
among  the  criminal  classes.  The  most  pitiable  conditions 
thus  disclosed  were  among  the  poor,  unfortunate  insane,  of 
whom  twenty-four  are  confined  in  the  prisons  of  our  state. 
Especially  were  the  female  insane  the  miserable  victims  of 
a  course  of  treatment  that  was  little  else  than  brutal.  These 
wrongs  have  been  as  fully  redressed  and  guarded  against  as 
practicable.  We  have  also  had  a  sanitary  snrvey  made  of 
every  poor  house,  or  county  asylum  in  the  state.  An  unex- 
pected amount  of  bad  hygienic  surroundings  has  been  de- 
veloped in  these  so-called  asylums  for  the  poor.  Some  of 
the  reports  sent  in  present  a  most  sickening  condition  of 
affairs,  which  only  needs  to  be  published  to  bring  a  blush 
of  shame  upon  every  citizen  of  Indiana.  Especially  does 
this  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  insane,  the  imbecile,  the 
aged  and  the  children  in  these  poor-houses.  In  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  these 
errors.  Sanitary  surveys  of  other  public  buildings  have 
been  made,  as  well  as  of  many  private  blocks,  hotels,  etc., 
by  request,  and  proper  directions  given  for  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  health. 

We  issued  ten  thousand  special  circulars  regarding 
cholera,  pointing  out  its  dangers,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  proper  method  of  guarding  against  it.  Every  railroad 
and  hotel  official  in  our  state  was  served  with  a  special  order 
and  request  to  guard  rigidly  against  allowing  their  property 
to  become  an  avenue  through  which  cholera  might  gain 
access  to  our  state.  Three  thousand  copies  of  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  board  have  been  distributed,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  copies  of  the  rules,  regulations  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  board,  among  the  health  officers  of  the  state. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  has  visited  several  sections  of 
the  state  to  investigate  special  sanitary  matters,  and  during 
the  flood  last  spring  he  visited  every  overflowed  town  and 
city  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  rendered  such 
assistance  as  was  demanded. 

From  statistics  gathered  we  have  been  able  to  prove  that 
the  ratio  of  mortality  from  pulmonary  consumption  in  our 
state  is  below  the  average  ;  for  thirty  years  we  have  had  a 
reputation  to  the  contrary. 

Three  sanitary  conventions  have  been  held  in  the  state 
under  the   auspices  of  the   board.      At  these  conventions 


valuable  papers  have  been  presented  and  important  sub- 
jects treated  upon  and  discussed,  and  a  general  local  inter- 
est in  sanitary  work  excited.  Encouraging  assurances  that 
great  good  has  already  been  accomplished,  by  our  work,  are 
continually  reaching  us.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Our  state  is  a  heavy  sufferer  from  unnecessary  disease  and 
death.  During  the  last  twelve  months  not  less  than  four 
thousand  citizens  of  Indiana  died  from  preventable  diseases. 

An  official  sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  our  state 
shows  that  in  more  than  two  thousand  public  sehools  in  In- 
diana no  such  regulation  (excluding  children  from  public 
schools  who  come  from  houses  where  there  are  infectious 
diseases)  is  ordered  or  enforced.  Among  numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  results  are  the  following  :  Less  than  a  year  ago, 
in  one  of  the  largest  counties  of  our  state,  a  clergyman 
gathered  the  children  of  a  parochial  school  around  the 
open  coffin  of  a  child  dead  from  diphtheria.  After  march- 
ing around  the  coffin  for  a  few  minutes  each  little  child 
kissed  the  poisoned  lips  of  the  corpse  and  went  home, 
where  twenty  cases  of  diphtheria  and  several  deaths  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  error.  A  clergyman  in  an  Indiana 
town,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  a  county  health  officer, 
ministered  at  the  funeral  of  a  child  dead  from  malignant 
scarlet  fever.  He  carried  the  disease  to  his  own  family  and 
two  children  died  from  it.  A  few  months  since  a  man  in 
Boone  county  handled  a  horse  affected  with  glanders,  until, 
through  a  wound  in  his  finger,  the  poison  found  access  to 
his  own  blood  and  in  a  few  days  he  died  from  the  loathsome 
disease. 

Diphtheria  prevailed  in  seventy-two  counties  in  Indiana 
during  last  year,  yet  so  careful  and  vigilant  were  the  health 
officers  and  physicians  that  an  average  of  only  3  1-6 
deaths  in  each  of  the  infected  counties  occurred.  Omitting 
one  county,  in  which  no  attention  was  given  to  sanitation, 
the  average  deaths  were  less  than  three  to  an  infected 
county.  Scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  sixty-two  counties  in  In- 
diana during  the  last  twelve  months,  yet  the  malady  was  so 
faithfully  guarded  against  that  an  average  of  only  2  7  ro 
persons  died  in  each  of  the  infected  counties.  This  was  no 
accidental  immunity  from  the  ravages  of  these  diseases,  for 
they  were,  in  many  instances,  of  unusual  malignacy.  These 
favorable  results  are  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  authority 
of  our  public  health  bureau,  we  were  able  to  have  every  one 
of  the  outbreaks  of  these  infectious  diseases  met  with  an  expe- 
rienced, skilled,sanitary  officer.  The  saving  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state  from  the  ravages  of  these  maladies  was  due  alone  to 
careful,  intelligent  sanitary  oversight  and  skill.  These  are 
facts  and  figures  founded  upon  official  records,  and  they 
demonstrate  the  incalculable  benefit  of  a  state  board  of 
health.  We  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
demands,  and  have  done  what  we  could.  Our  work  is  of 
absorbing  interest  and  magnitude.  Until  recently  we  have 
felt  that  the  struggle  was  almost  a  hopeless  one.  But  now 
a  brighter  prospect  presents  itself.  The  public  is  becoming 
profoundly  interested  in  this  subject,  and,  as  a  people  inter- 
ested, they  become  convinced,  and  their  cheerful  support  is 
forthcoming.  We  confidently  expect  more  efficient  work  to 
be  done  and  greater  good  to  be  accomplished. —  [From  a 
paper  read  before  a  sanitary  convention  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  by 
the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health] 

E.  S,  Elder,  M.  D. 
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FINANCIAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

Below  is  given  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Enoch  R-emick,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
well-known  and  highly-respected  financial  secretary  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  the  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Remick  also 
holds  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  local  association  of  Philadelphia.  By 
way  of  biography  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Remick  is  now  in  his  55th 
year.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  resided  there  all  his  life. 
Having  received  his  education  at  the  public  schools,  he  worked  for  a  time 
at  the  hat-making  trade  under  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  plumber,  Mr.  Jacob  W.  Clark,  where  he  served  nearly 
five  years.  Mr.  Remick  then  opened  a  shop  for  himself  and  has  continued 
iij  business  in  the  same  place  ever  since.  It  has  been  correctly  said  of 
him  :  "  Mr.  Remick  has  seen  many  changes  in  the  work  of  the  craft  since 
he  joined  its  ranks;  he  can  look  back  from  the  many  new-fangled  methods 
and  contrivances  of  to-day  to  others  now  very  old-fangled,  and  it  is  a  little 
singular  that  he  has  viewed  these  changes  from  a  constant  standpoint. 
Comparatively  few  men  in  this 
country  build  up  a  permanent 
business  in  their  boyhood's  home. 
Mr.  Remick,  as  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions, remained  in  a  good 
field,  the  growth  of  his  birth- 
place affording  room  for  a  pro- 
portionate expansion  of  his 
establishment.  His  work  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  church- 
es and  other  public  buildings  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  among 
a  numerous  private  constitu- 
ency." 

Mr.  Remick  bears  a  high 
reputation  personally,  as  well 
as  in  his  capacity  of  financial 
secretary  of  the  national  associ- 
ation. The  evidence  of  the 
latter  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  re-elected  to  his  position 
at  the  Baltimore  convention, 
having  held  the  office  the  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tional association  ;  in  fact,  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  first 
year's  officers  who  was  re- 
elected. He  is  interested  most 
earnestly  in  the  advancement 
of  the  plumber,  and  in  the 
proper  protection  of  the  plumb- 
er's interests. 


&?> 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  com- 
missioner of  health,  delivered  a 

ecture  on  "  Manual  Training  "  at  Hershey  Hall  last  night,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association.  The  hall  was 
filled  and  the  lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The   following  is  a  full  abstract  of  what  he  said: 

One  year  since  you  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  address  you  on 
such  a  subject  as  would  mutually  interest  us  as  sanitarians,  and,  on  that 
occasion,  I  met,  for  the  first  time,  a  body  of  artisans  of  whom  I  had 
known  much  and  seen  little.  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  you  the  impor- 
tance of  intelligent  organization,  and  pointed  out  to  you  some  of  the  re- 
sults to  your  guild  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  such  united  and 
harmonious  action.  I  am  surprised  at  the  work  you  have  accomplished. 
I  have  seen  the  president,  recording  secretary,  financial  secretary  and  a 
majority  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  association  taken 
from  your  ranks,  and  to-night  you  stand  among  your  fellow-craftsmen,  the 
most  influential  body  of  plumbers  in  the  United  States.  This  statement 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  followed  the  professional  literature 
of  your  guild  for  the  past  few  months.  I  congratulate  you  and  rejoice 
with  you,     As  a  preface  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  this  evening,  I  wish 


again  to  emphasize  the  importance  to  yourselves  of  a  wise,  broad,  intelli- 
gent, active  and  generous  spirit  of  association,  both  for  personal  benefit 
and  that  the  influence  of  your  organization  may  be  as  far-reaching  and 
potential  as  you  desire. 

A  wise  man  will  seek  statesmen  where  thought  is  universal  and  eleva- 
ted and  free ;  music,  where  the  hills  and  valleys  for  centuries  have  been 
resonant  with  melody;  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  where  associated 
genius  has  impressed  its  aroma  upon  everything  animate  and  inanimate. 
So  mechanical  uprising  and  growth  thrive  best  where  they  are  elements, 
not  of  individual,  but  of  associated  and  universal  effort.  Indeed,  no  great 
progress  in  mechanical  art  has  ever  been  achieved  by  the  unaided  powers 
of  any  single  mind.  Could  we  summon  Arkwright,  and  Fulton,  and 
Watt,  and  Whitney  before  us,  what  memories  would  they  recall  of  associ- 
ates unknown  to  fame,  whose  bright  thoughts  had  spanned  chasms  yawn- 
ing between  the  inventor  and  the  distant  object  of  his  passions  and  his 
hopes?  What  hymns  of  praise  would  they  sing  in  honor  of  unknown  and 
unexpected  helpers,  who  had  removed  the  pebbles  which  obstructed  their 
path  when  too  full  of  a  great  idea  to  compass  and  overcome  the  myriads 

of  minor  difficulties  that  en- 
vironed them,  and  thus  allowed 
them  to  move  on  in  the  majestic 
march  of  successful  study  and 
experiment.  I  propose  to  make 
to  you  a  plea  for  skilled  labor; 
to  tell  you  how  I  would  educate 
"that  boy,"  and  why,  and  I 
give  you  a  fact  or  two  from  my 
own  observation  as  a  text. 

The  doctor  then  recited  the 
incident  of  a  gentleman's  call- 
ing at  his  house  to  ask  what 
he  could  do.  He  had  gradu- 
ated from  college,  had  been  in 
the  state  senate,  and  had  been 
honored  with  a  high  official 
position  by  the  governor.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  support 
his  family  decently  and  well, 
and  had  always  lived  a  temper- 
ate and  moral  life  ;  but,  at  61 
years  of  age,  he  found  his  wife 
and  daughter,  both  invalids, 
making  a  breakfast  of  bread 
and  tea.  Their  pinched  and 
wan  faces  were  breaking  his 
heart.  In  reply  to  the  question 
how  this  came  about,  the  gen- 
tleman replied  that  he  was 
started  wrong — his  hands  had 
not  been  educated. 

Five  hundred  applicants  had 
besieged  the  rooms  of  the 
Chicago  board  of  education,  in 
answer  to  an  advertisement 
soliciting  the  services  of  twenty- 
five  persons  for  two  weeks  to 
compile  the  statistics  of  the  annual  school  census  of  the  city,  at  $2.50 
per  day.  Two  hundred  of  these  were  classically  educated — men  whose 
intellectual  training  had  been  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  ;  and 
yet,  they  were  defeated  in  the   battle  of  life. 

Every  one  of  the  five  hundred  had  the  advantages  of  the  intellect- 
ual training  afforded  by  the  best  public  schools,  but  probably  not  one  of 
them  knew  how  to  shove  a  plane  ;  many  of  them  could  calculate  an 
eclipse,  but  not  one  of  them  could  make  a  pattern  for  a  casting.  Each 
and  every  one  stood  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  simplest  problem  of 
practical  mechanics.  They  would  gladly  use  their  hands,  but  their  hands 
were  ignorant.  In  their  ear  y  life  the  picture  of  the  smith  at  the  forge, 
covered  with  dust,  or  of  the  machinist  at  the  lathe,  grim  with  grease,  was 
not  very  alluring  1  but  to-day,  and  too  late  for  their  own  profit,  they  see 
that  the  smith  and  the  machinist  are  hammering  and  turning  out  the 
world's  destiny.  Too  late  for  their  profit  they  have  been  brought  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  skilled  labor  the  world  over  represents  and  stands  for 
the  spirit  of  progress  in  material  things.  They  have  finally  come  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  hand  trained  to  labor  represents  the  only  absolute 
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independence  under  all  circumstances  which  the  world  offers  to  man,  be- 
cause this  labor  contributes  something  that  mankind  cannot  do  without 
and  for  which  mankind  will  pay  promptly;    while  the  wares  of  the  philos 
opher,  the  doctor,  the  minister  and  the  lawyer  are  quite  often  a  drug  in 
the  market. 

An  important  element,  then,  in  the  education  of  "that  boy"  is  settled. 
He  must  be  taught  a  trade.  I  assume  that  he  has  had  the  advantages  of 
our  common  schools.  He  may  acquire  this  education  of  handicraft  by  an 
apprenticeship,  as  did  his  father,  or,  he  may,  if  he  can  command  the 
means,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  technical  schools,  which  combine  me- 
chanical and  scholastic  training  ;  but,  whichever  it  is,  he  is  thus  best  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  that  struggle  of  life  which  ends  in  the  "survival  cf  the 
fittest." 

Life  is  not  a  dawdling  sentimentality.  It  is  a  solemn  and  responsible 
service,  and  the  great  gifts  of  education  and  culture  are  not  designed  by 
God  to  confer  privileges,  but  rather  to  indicate  duties.  In  some  charac- 
ters, the  higher  education  seems  to  devitalize  manhood,  and  in  such  cases 
education  is  pernicious.  Several  forcible  illustrations  were  given  by  the 
speaker,  when  he  continued:  There  are  some  aspects  of  the  educational 
question  to  which  thoughtful  minds  attach  much  of  significance.  The 
trades  in  America  are  fast  becoming  the  exclusive  property  of  foreign 
workmen.  The  English,  Scotch,  Germans,  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are 
taking  their  places  in  all  the  standard  and  skilled  trades  of  our  large 
manufacturing  centers,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  youth.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  is  cultivating  a  distaste  for  manual  labor.  He  is  losing  the  quiet 
persistence  and  patience  needful  for  the  mastery  of  a  trade.  Just  say  to 
him  that  he  has  to  work  three  years  for  his  board  merely,  and  he  will 
laugh  at  you.  His  pride  consists  in  proposing  to  earn  his  living  in  the 
future  as  a  clerk,  agent  or  commercial  traveler,  and  there  is  always  present 
in  his  mind  the  thought  that  he  may,  by  some  good  fortune,  become  a 
merchant  prince.  If  he  can  be  induced  to  enter  a  shop  as  an  apprentice, 
he  looks  on  for  half  a  year,  or  a  whole  year,  and  then  feels  irresistibly 
inclined  to  set  up  for  himself.  He  hires  a  shop,  puts  up  his  sign  and  sets 
to  work  in  his  own  fashion, — that  is,  he  stands  behind  the  counter  and 
bosses  the  job.  This  statement  is  not  overdrawn.  I  vouch  ior  its  cor- 
rectness after  several  years  of  official  relations  with  at  least  150,000  me- 
chanics in  this  large  manufacturing  center.  Need  I  tell  you  that  I  can 
not  regard  these  facts  as  creditable,  or  hopeful  as  an  outlook  for  the 
American  youth. 

The  error  of  judgment  is  found  in  early  education.  The  misdirection 
of  youthful  activities  lies  more  largely  with  the  American  parent  than 
with  the  youth.  The  parent  must  be  educated  to  a  recognition  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  skilled  manual  labor. 

There  are,  at  this  moment,  20,000  idle  men  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
anxious  to  find  employment.  Hundreds  of  them  are  university  men, 
while  not  one  man  can  be  found  whose  hand  is  trained  to  skilled  labor 
and  yet  idle,  unless  he  chooses  to  be.  Not  one  of  the  many  immigrants 
who  come  to  Chicago  and  remain  ever  applied  to  the  city  authorities  for 
assistance,  who  could  not  be  placed,  in  an  hour,  at  wages  that  would  at 
least  support  him,  if  he  was  an  intelligent  mechanic.  While,  per  contra, 
a  Russian  count,  who  speaks  several  languages,  and  can  read  with  readi- 
ness his  Hebrew  testament,  is  driving  a  hospital  ambulance, — and  only 
found  that  employment  that  I  might  have  some  one  near  me  at  whom  I 
might  fire  my  bad  French,  with  the  hope  of  improving  my  aim  by  practice. 

Illustrating  the  effects  of  drudgery  on  human  existence  the  speaker 
said:  More  tears  have  been  shed  over  the  poverty  and  want  of  the 
living  than  over  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Visit  any  large  manufacturing 
establishment,  where  men  are  laboring  as  animals,  and  you  will  be  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  fact  that  every  other  man  or  boy  you  stop  to 
observe  will  ask  you  :  "  What  tinne  is  it  ?"  There  is  the  all-pervad;ng 
desire  to  know  how  time  flies, — to  check  off  the  weary  hours  of  drudgery, 
and  the  consolation  it  affords  is  the  thought  that  so  much  of  the  task  is 
done.  The  doctor  referred  at  length  to  the  Chicago  manual  training 
school  as  a  means  provided  for  educating  young  men  in  mechanical  handi- 
craft of  all  grades,  suited  to  their  capacities  and  inclinations.  Thus,  he 
said,  these  youths  were  moving  upward  out  of  the  vale  of  ignorant  labor, 
and  upward  out  of  the  vale  of  poverty,  and  mechanical  education,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  was  the  transforming  touchstone.  He  characterized  it 
as  a  grand  experiment,  grandly  executed. 

The  speaker  dwelt  at  some  length  on  another  side  of  the  educational 
question,  which  he  called  the  education  of  the  home.  What  the  boy  sees, 
and  hears,  and  feels  in  the  little  daily  round  of  his  life,  becomes  a  part  of 
him, — of  his  character.     Fathers  and  mothers  cannot  sow  tares  and  ex- 


pect to  reap  wheat  for  their  children.  Finally,  the  doctor  said  :  The 
question  is  not  how  does  that  man  compare  with  the  greatest  man  in  his 
line,  but  how  near  does  he  come  to  making  the  most  of  himself.  Success 
is  doing  one's  duty  every  day.  It  is  just  as  surely  success  for  one  to 
double  his  talent  as  for  another  whose  natural  abilities  and  opportunities 
are  five  t'mesas  good  to  present  ten  talents  at  the  final  reckoning. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  audience  was  pleasantly  entertained  with 
music  and  recitations. 


THE  SOCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PLUMBER. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  "  average  sensual  man,"  who  goes  about  the 
world  helping  to  do  the  world's  work,  and  to  spend  the  world's  money, 
probably  gives  but  very  little  thought  to  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  the 
plumber.  He  growls  at  the  plumber's  bills,  perhaps  he  curses  the  plumbs 
er's  work,  and  he  goes  on  his  way.  The  architect  who  designs  the  mag- 
nificent palaces  in  which  "  average  sensual  men  "  most  do  congregate,  our 
West-end  clubs,  receives  and  frequently  merits,  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-men,  but  the  very  name  of  the  plumber  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  his.  And  yet,  on  the  latter  depends  the  vital 
point  whether  these  palaces  shall  be  sweet  and  healthful  to  live  in,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  poisonous,  death-breeding  agencies,  from  the 
bowels  of  which  shall  proceed  all  manner  of  uncleanliness,  disease,  germs 
and  noxious  gases.  The  plumber  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  the 
health  and  happiness  of  a  community  than  an  architect,  a  politician,  or 
even  a  doctor.  The  conscientious  plumber  gives  to  his  clients  health, 
sweetness  and  purity — and  receives  amidst  much  grumbling  the  amount  of 
his  bill — and  this  is  his  exceeding  great  reward.  Plumbers  are  not 
knighted  for  successfully  doing  their  work  ;  they  receive  no  praise  for 
overcoming  difficulties  in  comparison  with  which  the  architect's  labors 
seem  light  and  easy.  They  are  invariably  blamed  for  whatever  goes 
wrong,  and  yet  they  are  but  little  encouraged  to  do  better.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  trade  and  profession  of 
plumbing  have  been  negl  cted.  While  other  trades  have  progressed  and 
grown  in  importance  and  public  consideration,  that  of  plumbing  has  re- 
mained little  more  than  stationery.  The  light  of  public  opinion  has  not 
flashed  on  it  ;  the  requirements  of  the  day  have  influenced  it  very  little. 
It  has  allowed  an  outsider  of  mushroom  growth  to  supersede  it  in  many  of 
its  departments,  and  we  now  hear  of  the  sanitary  engineer  at  every  turn, 
when  it  is  to  the  scientific  plumber  that  the  public  should  look  for  advice 
and  help.  Technical  education  is  succeeding  apprenticeship ;  trades, 
owing  to  the  immense  progress  science  has  achieved,  have  become  more 
technical,  and  are  growing  more  complicated  day  by  day.  But  the 
plumber  has  failed  to  see  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  change  his  methods 
to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  the  present  clay.  It  is  not  until  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1884,  that  the  truth  has  been  recognized  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed by  the  representatives  of  the  trade  in  conclave  assembled,  that 
even  the  plumber  requires  a  technical  education.  The  plumber  must 
indeed  be  educated,  but  he  must  also  be  protected  from  the  competition 
of  ignorant  quacks.  After  all,  everything  in  this  work-a-day  world  must 
be  founded  on  a  secure  money  basis.  Technical  training  means  additional 
expenditure,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  persuade  men  of  the  "tight- 
fisted  hand  at  the  grind-stone  "  type  to  spend  time  and  money  on  educa- 
tion, when  it  is  possible  for  enterprising  ignorance  to  compete  with, 
them  at  lower  prices  than  they  are  able  to  offer,  because  they  have  the 
interest  on  the  capital  that  has  been  sunk  in  their  education  to  consider. 
The  plumber's  work,  be  it  gocd  or  bad,  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  ;  it  is 
not  easily  controlled  or  checked,  nor  can  defects  be  promptly  detected. 
The  effects  of  careless  or  dishonest  work  soon  make  themselves  felt,  and 
bring  disease  and  death  in  their  train,  but  it  is  frequently  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  trace  them  to  their  true  source.  So  far  as  the  general  public  are 
concerned,  the  plumber  labors  in  the  dark  ;  his  work  is  but  little  noticed, 
it  scarcely  receives  a  thought,  and  every  farthing  bestowed  on  it  is  grudg- 
i  ngly  parted  v\ith.  Temptations  to  dishonesty  are,  therefore,  exception- 
ally great,  and  strong  safeguards  should  be  provided  to  aid  the  honest 
plumber  in  conscientiously  doing  his  duty.  The  doctor  is  protected  from 
quacks  by  such  institutions  as  the  college  of  physicians;  the  lawyer  is 
safe  from  the  competition  of  outsiders  ;  the  engineer  becomes  a  member 
of  the  institution  of  civil  engineers  ;  the  surveyor  has  an  institution  of 
his  own  ;  so  has  the  architect.  It  is  time,  then,  for  plumbers  to  form  a 
permanent  corporation,  to  which  only  competent  men  shall  be  elected, 
and  which  shall  strive  to  obtain  for  the  craft  some  protection  against  un- 
principled competition.  —  The  Plumber  and  Decorator  ana  Journal  of 
Gas  and  Sanitary  Engineering, 
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DAMP  HOUSES. 

The  common  bricks  produced  by  most  of  the 
dry-clay  machines  absorb  much  more  water  than 
do  those  made  by  machines  which  thoroughly 
temper  the  clay.  There  is  too  much  ignorance 
displayed  in  regard  to  the  material  produced  by 
this  line  of  inventions,  and  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  this  lack 
of  knowledge  is  often  shown  by  those* who  ought 
to  know  better.  In  the  desire  to  get  up  a  showy 
house,  "something  that  will  take,  you  know," 
mistakes  are  too  often  made,  and  which  are  usu- 
ally paid  for  by  the  loss  of  health,  and  sometimes 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  those  who  inhabit 
them.  Is  it  difficult  to  call  to  mind  houses,  that 
people  call  "unlucky  places,"  in  which  an  unusual 
number  of  persons  die?  These  "unlucky  places" 
are  for  the  most  part  nothing  more  or  less  than 
damp  houses,  resulting  usually  from  the  em- 
ployment of  porous  bricks  in  the  construction  of 
the  walls. — Charles  T.  Davis  in  the  A?nerican 
Architect. 

DEODORIZATION  OF  THE  BODY. 

Late  scientific  researches  after  the  causes  and 
preventives  of  diseases  and  epidemics  have  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  the  primary  object  of  deodori- 
zation  should  be  the  human  body  itself.  Noxious 
gases  are  constantly  being  generated  in  the  body, 
which  necessitates  its  subjection  to  a  rigid  regime 
aiming  at  (1)  the  reduction  of  the  development 
of  unpleasant  odors  to  the  smallest  possible 
measure,  and  (2)  their  most  speedy  discharge,  and 
diminished  liability  to  accumulate  next,  or  on, 
the  body.  The  purity  of  the  air  we  inhale,  and 
a  preventive  for  the  generation  of  gases  arising 
from  imperfect  sewerage  ;  furthermore,  the  re- 
moval of  animalculre  and  vegetable  organisms 
from  which  poisonous  gases  emanate,  are  of 
primary  importance  in  reducing  the  development 
of  the  unpleasant  odors. 

The  most  essential  factor  in  the  deodorization 
of  the  body,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
possible  perspiratio  invisibalis  (invisible  perspira- 
tion) through  the  pores  and  lungs.  Dr.  Gust.  Jae- 
ger, professor  of  zoology  and  physiology  at  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  has,  after  manifold  experiments, 
demonstrated  that  the  most  complete  deodoriza- 
tion of  the  body  can  be  accomplished  when  the 
body  is  clad  in  fabrics  composed  of  animal  fiber. 

Prof,  von  Pettenkofer,  with  reference  to  the 
above,  declares,  in  relation  to  the  comparative 
value  of  wool  over  other  fibers  for  wear  next  the 
body,  that,  owing  to  its  ready  filtering  capacity, 
its  diminished  conducting  facility  for  water,  and 
the  greater  .stimlating  effect  on  the  skin  of  the 
wearer,  it  supersedes  all  other  fabrics  in  effecting 
most  complete  deodorization.  Similar  views  are 
also  entertained  by  American  hygienists.  To 
develop  these  theories,  societies  already  number- 
ing many  thousand  adherents,  have  been  organ- 
ized on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Great 
Britain,  known '  as  "  woolenites,"  who  clothe 
themselves  after  a  system  that  will  facilitate  most 
ready  deodorization  of  the  body.  The  sanitary 
revision  of  the  German  war  department,  having 
investigated  these  theories  by  cladding  a  number 
of  soldiers  with  correctly-constructed  woolens  of 
such  descriptions,  has  ascertained  that  the  per- 
centage of  sickness  among  them  was  considerably 
reduced,  compared  with  an  equal  number  of  men 
clad  in  the  regulation  military  dress,  but  other- 
wise under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  The 
mortality  proportions  were  1.64  per  cent  for  the 
former,  to  3.22  for  the  latter.  The  style  of  the 
make  of  the  garment  is  also  considered  in  these 
figures.  The  test,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  continued, 
on  a  very  large  scale,  by  the  Germany  army, 
with  a  view  to  its  general  adoption. 

Dr.  Buck,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health,"  states:  A  material  of  loose 
woolen  texture,  confining  much  air  in  its  inter- 
stices is  warmer  than  the  same  amount  of  clothing 
closely  woven  or  knitted.  A  woolen  undergar- 
ment of  a  loose  texture,  by  its  innumerable 
points  or  capillary  projectures,  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinual stimulating  effect  of  the  skin.  Knit  un- 
der-garments  are  the  proper  wear  for  most  people 
throughout  the  year,  but  should  not  be  of  too 
fine  a  quality  or  too  close  a  texture,  or  free  trans- 
portation may  be  hindered.  Mr.  J.  Jaros,  of  this 
city,  who  is  following  up  the  subject  with  much 


ardor,  has  recently  introduced  a  new  style  of 
garments  called  "Jaros  hygienic  underwear," 
gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  an  agreea- 
ble and  even  temperature  and  a  perfect  deodorizer 
of  the  body.  They  are  made  of  a  knitted  fabric 
with  a  soft  loose  under-surface  for  wear  next  the 
body,  of  which  the  innumerable  single  woolen 
fibers  act  as  an  absorbent  and  filtrant.  The 
back,  composed  of  cotton  firmly  holding  the 
wool  in  its  meshes,  is  exceedingly  porous  in  con- 
struction. It  promptly  accepts  and  retains  the 
moisture  and  noxious  elements  first  received  by 
the  wool.  While  it  also  guards  against  liability  to 
shrink,  it  discharges  the  poisonous  emanations 
exhaled  by  the  body  when  the  garments  are  taken 
off,  leaving  them  free  to  act  from  day  to  day. 
The  breast  is  well  guarded  and  at  the  extremities 
so  constructed  as  to  prevent  sudden  rushes  of  air. 
The  coverings  are  made  for  men,  women  and 
children.  This  matter  is  quite  as  important  for 
the  promotion  of  health  as  proper  seweiage  and 
good  ventilation. 

THE  USE  OF  SEWAGE  FOR  FUEL. 

Dr.  C.  H.  von  Klein,  of  Dayton,  O.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  medical  association,  claims 
to  have  perfected  a  process  which  will  disinfect, 
solidify,  and  render  sewage  capable  of  being  used 
as  fuel.  His  process  is  altogether  chemical,  and 
consists  in  the  application  of  salt,  lime,  and  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  tincture  of  iron. 
The  only  expensive  ingredient  is  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  iron  filings,  the  poorest  quality  of  salt  and 
rock  lime  answering  the  main  purpose.  The 
sewage  may  be  treated  under  any  condition  of 
storage.  The  salt  is  first  added,  then  the  lime, 
which  forms  a  chlorine  gas,  which  disinfects  and 
deodorizes  the  sewage,  and  begins  the  process  of 
solidification.  Iron,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is 
then  added,  and  this  completes  the  solidification. 
Different  kinds  of  sewage  require  slightly  dif- 
ferent treatment.  In  a  few  days  the  substance 
is  said  to  be  ready  for  fuel  and  is  made  into  con- 
veniently-sized blocks.  Dr.  von  Klein  states 
that  $2  worth  of  the  sewage-fuel  is  equal  in  heat, 
giving  power  to  a  ton  of  coal.  The  bricks  re- 
semble blocks  of  peat,  and  have  no  odor.  When 
placed  in  a  stove  they  burn  readily  with  a  strong 
blaze,  and  give  out  much  heat.  Dr.  von  Klein 
will  not  patent  his  process. 

BOSTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1885.  —  [Special.]  — 
Last  Friday  night,  Jan.  2,  I  listened  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  given  in  the 
hall  of  the  society  of  arts,  upon  hou-e  drainage. 
The  room  was  crowded ;  doctors  and  plumbers 
were  present  in  force,  and  several  ladies  present 
gave  close  attention.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
make  experiments  under  the  same  conditions  as 
are  found  in  ordinary  house  drainage.  An  elab- 
orate stack  of  pipes  erected  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  carried  out  these  conditions.  The 
latest  forms  of  the  Zane  and  the  Jennings  closets 
were  used  as  being  representatives  of  those  in 
practical  use.  Experiments  were  made  on  un- 
ventilated  S  traps,  ventilated  S  traps,  and  vari- 
ous-sized pot  traps.  The  closets  were  discharged 
both  singly  and  double.  It  was  shown  that  the 
seal  of  both  ventilated  and  unventilated  S  traps 
can  be  broken  with  ease  ;  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  break  the  seal  of  an  8-inch  pot  trap  but 
pots  having  a  smaller  diameter  were  liable  to  have 
their  seals  broken.  The  sanitas  trap  was  shown 
and  experimented  with  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  other  traps.  Its  seal  was  unbroken, 
and  Mr.  Putnam  claimed  that  its  seal  could  not 
be  reduced  bel  nv  *^j  of  an  inch.  He  claimed,  also, 
that  with  an  outlet  which  allowed  the  vent  pipe 
to  be  filled  the  sanitas  trap  was  self-scouring. 
He  claimed  that  this  trap  needed  no  ventilation, 
as  siphonage  does  not  take  place  to  break  its  seal. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Prof.  Philbrick 
thought  that  little  evaporation  took  place  in  the 
seal  through  the  agency  of  the  ventilating-pipes. 
Col.  Waring  thought  there  was  great  danger 
from  evaporation  of  the  water-seal  in  ventilated 
traps,  and  referred  to  a  large  hotel  on  the  Hud- 
son where  he  had  been  obliged  to  remove  the 
ventilated  traps  because  of  this  evaporation,  and 
stated  that  the  board  of  health  of  Brooklyn  had 
recommended  that  house-owners  employ  a  com- 


petent man  to  examine  traps  periodically,  in  the 
summer.  Mr.  Finnerty  seemed  to  voice  the 
opinion  of  the  plumbers,  who  spoke  to  the  effect 
that  siphonage  is  not  the  only  condition  demand- 
ing ventilation  of  traps ;  another  and  serious 
danger  was  through  the  action  of  gases  on  the 
trap  itself.  All  the  speakers  thought  the  present 
law  in  Boston  too  inflexible.  Though  Prof. 
Philbrick  thought  there  was  not  much  danger 
from  evaporation  of  the  water-seal,  this  was  on 
condition  that  the  trap  had  intelligent  care  ;  in 
his  summer  residence  he  took  care  to  put  brine  in 
the  traps  when  he  closes  the  house  for  the  season. 
W.  B.  Bancroft,  M.  D. 


PLUMBERS'  PROFITS. 

Chicago,  Jan.  5,  1885.— [To  the  Editor.] 
— Having  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  most 
valued  journal  during  the  past  year,  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  and,  I  think,  considerable 
profit,  very  many  learned  articles,  both  editorial 
and  contributed,  for  the  edification  of  the  plum- 
ber. They  all  do  good  in  their  way;  they  all 
tend  to  make  the  plumber  a  thinker, — a  stimu- 
lant, we  all  admit,  the  fraternity  needed  very 
much  indeed.  We  have  been  plodders  long 
enough.  The  articles  referred  to  give  him  the 
desirable  habit  of  conversing  most  learnedly  on 
topics  connected  with  his  trade, — so  much  so  that 
when  you  get  a  plumber  started  on  trade  subjects 
now-a-days  you  would  aver  you  had  struck  a 
"sanitary  engineer;"  but  you  are  soon  convinced 
that  your  vis-a-vis  does  not  strike  so  wide  of  the 
mark, — that  he  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  oftener 
and  with  greater  force  than  his  most  worthy  co- 
laborer,  the  sanitarian,  and  with  considerable 
more  precision  than  he  aimed  formerly,  before 
the  advent  of  The  Sanitary  News,  for  instance. 

Well,  granting  all  these  advantages  to  my 
most  esteemed  fellow-craftsman  from  the  perusal 
of  The  Sanitary  News,  I  most  respectfully 
submit  that  the  following  few  dry  figures  will  give 
him  more  food  for  thinking,  more  real  downright 
hard,  profitable  thinking,  than  any  possible  sub- 
ject could  for  the  new  year,  and,  if  ruminating 
over  them  will  only  tend  to  bring  this  question  of 
proper  compensation  for  our  work  to  the  surface, 
and  before  our  societies,  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  helped  along.  I  also  venture  to  say 
that  99  per  cent  of  the  plumbers  of  the  country 
can,  after  comparing  notes,  exclaim  from  the 
emptiness  of  their  pockets,  or  the  slimness  of 
their  bank  accounts:  "That's  a  fact;  that's  our 
case;  that's  a  facsimile  of  our  balance  sheet."  I 
will  consider  that  the  average  plumber,  for  the 
past  year,  has  done  contract  work  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,  on  which  he  has  figured  a  prospective 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  and  has  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously lived  up  to  the  specifications.  That 
amount  of  work  will  embrace  about  one  hundred 
different  jobs  (generally  more)  of  $500  each, 
which  will  need  the  help  and  supervision  of  a  fore- 
man, whose  salary  1  will  put  down  at  the  modest 
sum  of  $1,500  (the  journeyman,  without  any 
responsibility,  gets  $1,248);  bookkeeper's  salary, 
$1,000;  expense  of  horse  and  wagon,  $260;  team- 
ster's wages,  $720;  rent  of  store,  $900;  gas, 
water,  fuel,  etc.,  $120;  total,  $4,500,  or  a  profit 
to  the  employer  of  twenty- five  men  and  boys  for 
every  working  day  in  the  year,  scattered  all  over 
the  city,  of  the  munificent  sum  of  $500.  These 
one  hundred  jobs  will  probably  average  $25  each 
in  extra  work,  which  we  may  calculate  a  profit  of 
25  per  cent,  which  gives  another  $500;  so  we 
have  the  entire  profit  on  $^0,000  contract  work 
of  $1,000.  This  is  the  income  of  the  princely 
plumber-  this  is  the  income  of  the  contractor 
who  is  supposed,  no  matter  how  small  the  build- 
ing, to  have  the  largest  share  of  profits  of  any 
contractor  employed  on  the  structure.  In  view 
of  all  this,  and  the  additional  fact  that  fully  75 
percent  of  the  entire  contract  plumbing  of  the 
city  is  done  by  contractors  who  devote  tin  ir  w  hole 
time  to  contract  work,  I  submit  the  question: 
Whence  the  profits? 

With  your  permission  1  will  consider,  in  my 
next,  questions  bearing  on  the  above  subject  in 
their  relation  to  those  contemplating  building, 
and  also  how  the  average  plumbing  contractor 
manages  to  spend  all  his  time  estimating  and 
properly  superintending  his  contract  work.  Yours 
respectfully,  Martin  Moyl.w. 
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SANITARY  ASSOCIATION    NKWS. 

MASTER  PLUMBER'S   ASSOCIATION. 

At  Chicago. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Master  I'lumbers'  Association  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  7.  President  Baggot 
occupied  the  chair  at  the  opening,  but,  after  the 
reading  of  the  minutes,  Vice-President  Boyd  was 
asked  to  preside.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hamblin 
that  at  the  last  meeting,  when  the  proposed  re- 
turn of  the  $200  gift  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron 
works  to  the  library  was  voted  upon,  the  two 
members  of  one  firm  had  cast  two  votes,  whereas 
they  were  entitled  to  one  vote  only  as  a  firm  ;  the 
result  was  that  the  vote  to  return  the  money  had 
an  apparent  majority  of  one.  It  was  at  his  re- 
quest or  motion,  that  Mr.  Boyd  was  called  to  the 
chair,  until  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
minutes  was  passed,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Boyd  pre- 
sided at  the  last  meeting  and  cast  the  deciding 
vote. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  the  minutes  be  adopted 
as  read,  and  Mr.  Hamblin  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  minutes  be  adopted  as  read 
except  the  portion  referring  to  the  Mott  matter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  details  of 
the  discussion  and  action  on  this  matter.  A 
spirited  debate  occupied  the  evening  until  quite 
midnight,  nearly  every  one  present  taking  part. 
Some  of  the  speeches  were  prepared  in  advance, 
and  were  read  by  their  authors,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments were  presented  in  a  very  eloquent  and 
forcible  manner.  The  principle  for  which  each 
party  contended  was  evidently  believed  to  be  the 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  association,  even 
if  its  influence  did  not  extend  to  the  national  as- 
sociation. The  question  finally  assumed  the  form 
whether  the  money  shoulel  be  returned  to  the  J. 
L.  Mott  iron  works  or  not,  it  being  evident  that, 
the  motion  to  return  the  money  was  not  adopted 
at  the  previous  meeting,  as  had  been  supposed. 
The  substance  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  was  pretty  well  foreshadowed  in  the 
opinions  of  leading  plumbers  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Sanitary  News,  the  matter  having 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  all  points  were 
covered.  It  was  agreed  that  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Reid,  for  hn  house,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
association,  as  such,  and  thus  cut  no  figure  in  its 
relations  with  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works,  the 
money  having  been  given  to  the  library,  which 
the  association  held  in  trust  for  its  young  appren- 
tices and  the  public  ;  on  this  ground  the  associa- 
tion had  no  right  to  reject  any  gift  that  might 
come  to  the  library.  It  was  also  held  that  the 
question  did  not  concern  the  national  association, 
or  other  local  associations,  as  it  had  already  been 
established,  as  a  principle,  by  the  national  body 
that  local  associations  should  manage  their  own 
internal  affairs.  It  was  plain  to  all  who  were 
present  at  the  time  of  the  gift  that  no  ulterior 
motive  prompted  it,  and  this  was  acknowledged 
by  most  of  those  who  now  opposed  itsacceptance. 

After  a  full  and  free  discussion,  in  which  the 
widest  latitude  was  given  to  the  expression  of 
opinion,  the  motion  to  return  the  money  was  lost 
by  a  decisive  majority.  This  ended  the  long- 
vexing  question,  and,  it  having  been  agreed  that, 
the  decision  of  the  majority  should  be  willingly 
accepted,  the  members  parted  in  the  best  of 
humor  and  apparently  satisfied  to  have  the  dis- 
cussion come  to  an  end. 

Among  reports  of  committees  for  the  evening 
was  one  from  the  sanitary  committee,  Chairman 
Griffith  reporting  that  he  had  placed  the  piece  of 
partially  decomposed  iron  pipe  presenteel  by  Mr. 
Moylan  at  the  previous  meeting  in  the  hands  of  a 
chemist  for  an  inspection  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  the  action.  He  had  expected  a  report 
which  could  be  given  to  the  association  at  this 
meeting  but  it  had  been  deferred. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  The  Sanitary 
News  for  the  presentation  of  a  complete  set  of 
the  bound  volumes  of  this  journal. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Gates  was  read,  ac- 
knowledging the  gift  to  the  Chicago  relief  and 
aid  society  of  $100. 

A  committee  consisting  of  President  Baggot 
and  Messrs.  Wade,  Murray,  Bain  and  Hamblin, 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mrs.  P.  J.  Blake, 
whose  husband  was  recently  sent  to  the  insane 
asylum,  and  tender  such  assistance  as  might  be 
needed. 


A  resolution  was  introeluceel  by  Mr.  Bain  pro- 
viding that  the  annual  dues  of  members  of  the 
association  be  reduced  to  $12.  The  resolution 
was  laid  over  under  the  rules. 

At  Cincinnati.  Jan  6,  1885.  The  master 
plumbers'  association  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity 
held  its  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  6,  at  its  rooms  No.  199  \V.  Seventh 
st.  The  principal  business  of  the  evening  was 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
result  was  as  follows:  President.  James  Allison; 
first  vice-president,  Col.  W.  S.  Nock,  of  Coving- 
ton ;  second  vice-president,  Win.  Ricketts  ;  re- 
cording secretary,  Thomas  McNeil ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  N.  K.  Aylward  ;  treasurer,  Richard 
Murphy.  The  new  constitution  and  by  laws  go 
into  effect  with  the  new  year. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    HYGIENE. 

To  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  future  sanitary 
work — that  which  shall  be  scientific  and  pro- 
gressive,— nothing  is  more  needed  than  a  series 
of  text-books,  devoted  to  sanitary  science.  The 
feeling  an  ong  sanitarians  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
communication  just  received  from  one  of  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  secretaries  of  those  state 
boards  of  health  which  are  awake  to  present  ne- 
cessities. The  writer  says  :  ''  I  notice  that  you 
have  much  to  say  (all  of  which  I  approve)  in 
your  late  issues  about  teaching  hygiene  in  the 
schools.  At  the  last  session  of  our  state  legisla- 
ture, the  '  laws  of  health'  was  made  a  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  all  the  schools  in  our  state; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year 
all  teachers  for  such  schools  were  examined  in 
this  branch.  A  serious  practical  difficulty  con- 
fronts us  at  the  outset  of  this  work,  in  regard  to 
ihe  selection  of  a  suitable  text-book,  for  inferior 
graeles.  We  have  everything  in  print  in  our 
hands,  but  so  far  have  failed  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject." 

This  demand  can  not  be  met  by  making  a 
compilation  of  trite  sayings  bearing  on  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  in  an  enumeration  of 
half-established  principles.  The  subject  covers  a 
wide  field,  and  there  is  much  matter  floating 
around  which  has  not  the  semblance  of  truth. 
What  is  needed  is  that  some  one  should  ascertain 
what  facts  have  been  determined  and  put  them 
in  such  shape  that  they  can  be  taught  to  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  pupils,  from  the  primary  to  the 
collegiate.  A  book  of  this  kind  has  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  begins  at  the  top  of  the  series.  It 
is  written  by  I  >r.  George  H.  Rohe,  professor  of 
hygiene  in  the  college  of  physicians  a,,d  surgeons 
at  Baltimore,  and  a  well-known  sanitary  writer. 
In  addition  to  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  note, 
he  calls  it  "  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  preventive  medicine  from 
an  American  standpoint,"  and  in  his  preface  he 
says  his  aim  in  writing  the  book  "  has  been  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  American  student, 
practitioner  and  sanitary  officer,  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  preventive 
medicine  "  Though  elementary  in  character  the 
book  is  adapted,  at  the  present  stage  of  inquiry, 
to  use  in  colleges  anel  medical  schools,  where  at- 
tention is  given  specially  to  "preventive  medi- 
cine." It  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  high 
school,  but  could  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
younger  studei  ts.  For  the  place  it  is  intended 
to  fill  the  book  is  a  valuable  one,  and  can  well  be 
recommended,  as  it  will  prove  to  be  c>f  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  student  who  is  now  instructed 
in  sanitary  science  solely  by  lectures.  The  more 
exhaustive  works  of  Buck  and  Parkes  are  not  to 
be  dispensed  with  by  the  specialist,  but  they  are 
out  of  place  in  the  hands  of  the  student  who  is 
making  his  firsi  inquiries.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
more  at  this  time  than  to  enumerate  the  topics 
discussed,  aside  from  the  commendation  which  is 
founded  on  a  careful  review.  The  book  treats  of 
"  Air,"  "  Water,'?  "  Food,"  "  Soil,"  "  Removal 
of  -Sewerage,"  "'Condition  of  Habitations," 
'■  Construction  of  Hospitals,"  "  Schools,"  "  In- 
dustrial Hygiene,"  "  Military  and  Camp  Hy- 
giene," "Marine  Hygiene,"  "Exercise  and 
Training,"  "Baths  and  Bathing,"  "  Clothing," 
"Disposal  of  the  Dead,"    "  The  Germ  i  heory 


of  Disease,"  "  Contagion  and  Infection,"  "  His- 
tory of  Epidemic  Diseases,"  "Antiseptics  and 
Disinfectants,"  "  Quarantine"  and  "Vital  Sta- 
tistics." Although  designated  a  text-book,  it  is 
by  no  means  out  of  place  in  the  hcuse  of  the 
general  reader,  and  the  miscellaneous  library. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Wright,  the  well-known  architect, 
realizing  the  trouble  which  student-architects 
have  in  mastering  the  details  of  perspective,  has 
written,  or  rather  drawn,  a  book  for  beginners. 
The  system  explained  in  the  book  is  the  method 
which  Mr.  Wright  has  employed  with  pupils  in 
his  office,  and  the  fact  that  they  apparently  learned 
rapidly  lends  color  to  the  hope  that  the  method, 
when  published,  will  enable  others  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Win.  T.  Comstock,  the  publisher,  of  New  York, 
has  done  his  part  in  presenting  the  book  in  a  very 
attractive  form. 

PAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  London  Lancet  believes  it  unwise  to 
ventilate  sewers  and  drains  by  opening  the  street 
level,  but  would  have  all  ventilators  carried  to  a 
level  above  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  Century  for  January  has  a  continuation 
of  Mrs.  M.  G.  Von  Renssalear's  paper  on 
"Recent  Architecture  in  America,"  and  is  crowd- 
ed with  articles  and  illustrations  of  great  interest. 

Littell's  Living  Age  began  its  164th  vol- 
ume wi'h  the  issue  of  Jan.  3.  The  best  in  for- 
eign periodical  literature  is  presented  in  thismag- 
azine,  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  at- 
tempted. 

The  Phrknological  Journal  gives  a  full 
and  inter^stingaccount,  in  its  January  number,  of 
the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  with  portraits  of 
those  who  founded  the  journal,  and  who  have 
been  prominently  connected  with  it. 

Van  Nostrands  Engineering  Magazine 
for  January  contains,  among  others,  articles  on 
the  ventilation  of  buildings,  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  engineering,  the  modern  architect  and  his 
art,  and  the  influence  of  sand  on  the  strength  of 
cement-morters. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Janu- 
ary has  a  number  of  articles  of  especial  interest  to 
those  who  are  building,  anel  to  sanitarians  gener- 
ally. Among  these  are  "The  Architecture  of 
Town-Houses,"  by  R.  W.  Edis,  "Condiments 
and  Indigestion,"  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  and 
"  Bloody  Sweat,"  by  J.  H.  Pooley,  M.  D. 

NOTES. 

Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  a  book  entitled 
"women,  plumbers,  and  doctors."  It  is  written 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett. 

PUBLICATIONS  received. 

Journal,  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Soci- 
eties. 

Physical  Education  of  Girl*.  A  Lecture  eleliv- 
ered  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  International  Health 
Kxhibition,  July  25,  18N4.  By  Miss  Clireeman,  Lon- 
don. 1884.  Pani.  (iel.  Wm..Clewes  &  Sons,  (Ltd.)  13 
Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

COMMEKCIAL    RELATIONS    OF    THE     FnITELI      STATKS 

wi  h  Foreign  Countries  during  the  years  188.' and 

1883.  "Vols.  1  and  5.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1884    Bd.  Pp.  780  and    65. 

Fifth  Asm  al  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  Lunacy,  anel  (  harityof  Massachusetts,  Sup- 
plement containing  the  Reportand  Papers  on  Public 
Health.    Boston  :  Wright  and  Potter   Printing    Co. 

1884.  Pam,  pp.  283. 

Official  Register  of  Physicians  and  Midwives. 
[Now  in  Practice.]  To  whom  Certificates  have  been 
Issued  bv  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois,  for 
1877-  1884;  Springfield,  II.  W.  Kokker.  1884.  Pani. 
Pp.  334. 

The  Sanitary  Needs  of  the  Poor.  By  C.  W. 
Chancellor,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Maryland,  Baltimore.    1884.    Pam. 

Plumbers'  Congress.  Proceedings  at  the  inter- 
national health  exhibition,  London,  1884.  London  : 
William  Clewes  &  Sons,  limited,  13  Charing  Cross,  S. 
W.    Pam.,  pp.  153. 

IT.  S.  Consular  Report,  No.  47.  November,  1884. 
Washington:  Government  printing  office.    1884. 

Danger  Lines  and  River  Floods  of  1882.  By  H.  A. 
Hazen.     Pam.,  pp.  30. 

Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  America. 
Sessions  of  1881-5.  Illinois  state  board  of  health, 
Springfield  :  H.  W.  Rokker,  state  printer.    1884. 
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Health  as  affected  by  Laws  Governing  Local 
Air  Currents.  A  New  Discovery,— Sanitary  Topo- 
graphy, By  James  Ford,  M.  D.  1884.  John  Morris, 
Printer,  Chicago.  Pam. 

Eighth  Biennial  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  California,  for  the  years  of  1882  and  1883. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  1E3. 

Architectural  Perspective  for  Beginners.  Con- 
taining Eleven  Plates  of  Practical  Examples,  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  a  student  in  an  architect's 
office.  By  F,  A.  Wright,  Architect.  New  York: 
William  T.  Comstock,  (i  Astor  Place.    1885,  $3. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 

Mk.E.  W.  Blatchford  has  gone  abroad,  and 
is  now  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Jaffe  has  been  nominated  a  member  of 
the  German  imperial  health  commission. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring  recently  delivered~an 
interesting  lecture  to  the  Newport  unity  club, 
upon  the  engineering  works  of  Holland. 

Drs.  R.  Beverly  Cole,  and  Jas.  Simpson, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  Dr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  of  Sac- 
ramento, have  been  appointed  to  positions  on 
the  state  board  of  health  of  California. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  master  masons  of  Chicago  give  a  banquet 
on  Jan  21,  at  the  Palmer  House. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  builders, 
and  traders'  exchange  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
Jan.  iy.  At  9  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  there 
will  be  a  special  meeting  of  the  exchange  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  ways  and  means  for  the 
protection  of  responsible  contractors. 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

Glanders  has  broken  out  in  Bismark,  Dak. 

Typhus  fever  is  reported  as  having  broken  out 
in  New  York,  and  spreading. 

Cases  of  suspected  leprosy  are  occasionally  dis- 
covered in  San  Francisco. 

A  Chinaman  died  Dec.  16  in  New  York,  of 
what  the  newspapers  would  like  to  call  cholera, 
if  they  dared. 

Dr.  Jas.  Reeves,  secretary  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia state  board  of  health,  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered the  germ  of  hog  cholera,  and  to  have 
cultivated  it  successfully. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  health  commissioner  of 
Brooklyn,  says  of  sulphur  as  a  disinfecting 
agent:  "The  experience  of  this  department, 
covering  nearly  a  score  of  years  and  thousands 
of  cases,  demonstrates  to  our  satisfaction  that 
sulphur  will,  if  properly  applied,  destroy  all  in- 
fection. I  have  never  known  a  second  case  of 
small  pox,  or  other  contagious  disease,  to  break 
out  in  a  house  where  the  first  case  occurred,  and 
after  fumigation,  in  which  there  was  even  a  sus- 
picion that  the  house  was  the  infecting  agent." 

VITAL    STATISTICS. 

The  annual  report  of  Dr.  M.  K.  Gleason,  reg- 
istror  of  vital  statistics,  shows  that  the  deaths  for 
the  year  1884  in  Chicago  were  12,471,  a  death- 
rate  of  19.80.  The  rate  was  low  in  districts  in 
which  good  drainage  and  sewerage  and  other 
hygenic  surroundings  existed,  and  correspond- 
ingly low  in  districts  in  which  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions were  not  good. 

Dr.  Farr,  the  eminent  ex-registrar-general  of 
England,  said  that  if  he  could  watch  the  march 
of  one  million  people  through  life,  the  following 
would  be  observable  :  Nearly  150,000  would  die 
the  first  year,  53,000  the  second  year,  28,000  the 
third,  and  less  than  4,000  in  the  thirteenth  years 
At  the  end  of  forty-five  years  500,000  would  have 
died,  at  the  end  of  sixty  years  370,000  would  still 
be  living  ;  at  the  end  of  eighty  years,  97,000  ;  at 
eighty-five  years,  31,000  :  at  ninety-five  years 
there  would  be  223  ;  at  the  end  of  10S  years  there 
would  be  one  survivor. 

STREETS    AND    PAVEMENTS. 

In  St.  Louis,  $23,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  street  cleaning  purposes. 

Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  for  a  distance  of  one 
mile,  has  been  paved  with  gum-wood  blocks,  at 
a  cost  of  $80,000. 


FOODS. 

A  lady  in  New  York  city,  poisoned  by  eating 
tomatoes  from  a  tin  can,  sued  the  merchant  who 
sold  the  goods  and  recovered  damages. 

The  American  Miller  states  that  it  has  yet  to 
hear  of  a  case  of  adulteration  of  flour  with  wood 
pulp,  save  the  instance  in  the  commissary  depart- 
ment of  the  Russian  army. 

A  recent  meeting  of  medical  men  at  Columbia 
college,  New  York,  discussed  the  subject  of 
canned  foods  and  contamination  by  metal.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  danger  was  much  exag- 
gerated. 

The  Sanitarian  reprints  that  foolish  article 
from  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  without  a  word  of 
comment.  The  article  begins  thus  :  "  When 
are  the  people  to  receive  pure  nourishment  ?  Is 
it  in  the  flour  barrel  ?  No  !  The  murderous 
speculators  have  attacked  the  very  staff  of  life,  and 
are  to-day  hoarding  wealth  upon  the  skeletons  of 
the  nation."  The  writer  of  the  above  can  find 
pure  and  appropriate  nourishment  in  Ridge's 
Food  or  Imperial  Granum. — The  American 
Miller. 

GAS    NOTES. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  has  just  been  lighted 
with  gas. 

The  Jersey  City  gas  company  and  Peoples'  gas 
company  consolidated  Jan.  1. 

In  Savannah,  Ga. ,  gas  has  been  reduced  to  $1 
per  thousand,  through  competition. 

The  Dayton,  O.,  gas-light  company  gets  $30 
per  post  for  lighting  the  city  this  year. 

In  Paris,  it  is  required  that  leaks  in  gas-mains 
shall  now  be  searched  for  with  an  electric  lamp. 

The  water-gas  recently  introduced  into  New 
Orleans  is  said  to  possess  very  poor  illuminating 
power. 

J.  C.  Condict,  an  expert  in  gas-engineering, 
recently  stated  to  the  supervisors  that  in  San 
Francisco,  gas  could  be  manufactured  for  97 
cents  a  thousand  feet. 

The  gasometer  which  was  wrecked  at  St. 
Louis  was  fully  insured,  the  loss  being  $50,000. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  was 
built  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

In  San  Francisco,  four  men  were  nearly  as- 
phyxiated in  endeavoring  to  locate  a  leak  in  the 
stop-cocks  in  a  gas-main,  by  going  into  the  man- 
hole before  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil,  through  its  American 
charge  d'affaires,  is  advertising  for  proposals  to 
light  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  with  gas.  Specifi- 
cations may  be  obtained  of  the  Brazilian  consul- 
ate general  in  New  York. 

SANITARY    WORK. 

A  crematorium  is  talked  of  in  St.  Louis,    Mo. 

The  Glasgow  sanitary  protection  association 
has  206  members. 

A  sanitary  convention  was  held  at  Angola, 
Ind.,  Dec.  23,  1884. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  hold  a  sanitary  con- 
vention in  Lansing,   Mich. 

In  one  month  404  Chinese  bodies  were  disin- 
terred in  San  Francisco  and  removed  to  China. 

School  sanitation  was  a  leading  topic  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Iowa  s  ate  teachers  convention  at 
Des  Moines  in  December. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  urges  the  amalgamation 
of  all  the  sanitary  organizations  in  England  into 
a  royal  institute  of  health. 

Dr.  Linclsley,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
health  of  Tennessee,  believes  that  state  as  ready 
as  any  to  meet  an  invaston  of  cholera. 

Horace  Mann  says:  "Seeing  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  forty  miles  deep  all  around  the  globe,  it 
is  a  useless  piece  of  economy  to  breathe  it  more 
than  once." 

A  lady  in  Boston  has  submitted  a  scheme  to 
the  mayor  to  create  a  fund,  the  income  from 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  care  of  the  teeth  of 
the  children  in  the  primary  schools.  She  pro- 
poses to  give  $50,0^0. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  medico- 
chirurgical  society  it  was  voted  that  all  wells  and 
vaults  in  that  city  should  be  closed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  in  view  of  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  cholera  in  the  spring. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  relief  sewers  for  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will 
cost  $955,000. 

A  large  number  of  new  sewer  districts  have 
been  created  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  Chicago,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  city  sewerage    - 
and  drainage  systems. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  the  South  Carolina  legis- 
lature to  permit  Charleston  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  sewerage. 

A  sewer  is  being  constructed  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  cost,  when  completed,  $25,000.  It  is 
from  17  to  22  feet  below  the  surface. 

A  special  commission,  comprised  of  architects, 
engineers  and  medical  men,  will  consider  plans 
(or  improving  the  sewerage  of  Barcelona,  Spain. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  congress  authorizing 
the  city  of  Newport,  R.  L,  to  extend  its  outfall 
sewer  through  the  break-water  into  the  outer  har- 
bor. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  street  sewers  in  San 
Francisco,  with  their  connections,  are  entirely 
stopped  up.  The  fever  prevalent  in  that  locality 
is  attributed  directly  to  this  cause. 

Although  the  medical  board  of  Cape  Town 
condemned  the  plan  of  sewerage  accepted  in  the 
recent  drainage  competition,  the  town  council 
ratified  the  award  and  paid  the  money. 

In  a  house  on  West  Randolph  street,  Chicago, 
the  sewage  was  diverted  from  its  proper  channel 
by  a  broken  soil-pipe  and  ran  out  upon  and  soaked 
into  the  ground.  Three  out  of  four  children  in 
the  family  died  of  diphtheria. 

A  reporter  for  the  Boston  journal  attended  a 
recent  lecture  on  house  drainage,  and  introduced 
his  report  by  saying  :  "The  remarks  were  opened 
by  Mr.  Putnam,  who  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
proper  siphonage  in  all  buildings." 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  7,000  wells. 

Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  contemplates  water-works. 

Chatham.  Ont.,  is  agitating  the  subject  of  a 
water-supply. 

Manchester,  Eng.,  has  been  suffering  from  a 
partial  water  famine. 

The  water-works  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  will 
be  tested  on  Jan.  15. 

Evanston,  111.,  is  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
new  engine  for  its  water-works. 

Ludington,  Mich.,  has  voted  against  a  proposi- 
tion to  bond  the  city  for  water-works. 

In  Ashland,  Wis.,  over  two  miles  of  water- 
mains  are  now  laid  for  the  new  system. 

The  city  authorities  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  have 
contracted  for  water-works  to  cost  $80,000. 

The  South  Mountain  water  company  proposes 
to  supply  Philadelphia  with  a  pure  water-supply. 

The  refuse  from  ash-pits  at  Rugby.  Eng.,  will 
be  used  as  a  partial  fuel  for  the  water- works  fur- 
nace. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  St.  Louis  to  cause 
the  wells  to  be  filled  up,  where  hydrant  water 
can  easily  be  obtained. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  the  new  pump  at 
at  the  Lake  View,  111.,  water  works  has  been 
awarded  to  (he  Southwark  company. 

The  water  company  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has 
been  given  live  years  extension  in  which  to  com- 
plete its  contract  to  lay  thirty  miles  of  pipe. 

Paris.  111.,  has  had  for  years  a  plant  for  water- 
works costing  $40,000,  but  not  until  recently 
was  an  adequate  supply  of  water  discovered. 

The  Hyde  Park,  III.,  water-tunnel  is  com- 
pleted. It  cost  $140,000  and  is  5,056  feet  long. 
It  is  the  third  of  the  kind  on  the  great  lakes. 

The  Xew  Haven  town  pump,  that  sacred  relic 
of  barbarism,  is  bewitched.  It  serves  cold  water 
from  one  spout  and  hot  water  from  the  other. 
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The  village  of  North  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has 
closed  a  contract  with  the  Michigan  pipe  com- 
pany for  iYz  miles  of  their  patent  wood  water- 
pipe  and  hydrants. 

The  contract  for  the  new  Croton  acqueduct, 
from  Croton  lake  to  New  York  city,  is  said  to 
have  been  awarded  to  Brown,  Howard  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  at  $2,500,000. 

A  water-main,  in  St.  Louis,  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  with  hydrant  and  other  connections, 
was  recently  lowered  seven  feet  without  disturb- 
ing the  flow  in  the  main. 

The  city  of  Venice  has,  in  its  new  water-sup- 
ply system,  a  main  supply-pipe  four  miles  long 
and  31^  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  sixteen 
miles  of  mains  u'6  inches  in  diameter. 

Over  seven  hundred  barrels  of  excreta  were 
removed  from  the  fresh-air  chambers  of  the 
Ohio  state  house,  the  horrible  condition  of 
which  was  described  in  a  recent  number. 

The  new  aqueduct  connected  with  the  water- 
supply  of  New  York  city,  with  the  exception  of 
four  short  open  cuts,  is  in  rock  tunnel  at  an  av- 
erage depth  of  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
surface. 

Commissioner  Cregier,  of  Chicago,  criticises 
New  Orleans  severely,  and  states  that  the  grade 
of  the  streets  should  be  raised  six  feet  to  put  the 
city  on  a  level  with  the  levee,  and  to  give  room 
for  an  underground  system  of  sewerage. 

The  new  water-supply  of  St.  Paul  was  in- 
spected last  month.  The  business  portion  is 
supplied  by  gravity  from  Lake  Phalen,  three 
miles  away,  no  pumping-station  being  required. 
The  bluffs  are  provided   with    pumping-engines. 

Judge  Fraser  has  rendered  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  water-works  company  vs.  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  holding  that  the  company  not 
having  fulfilled  their  contract  with  the  city  the 
contract  is  void.  The  company  have  a  pumping- 
station  and  several  miles  of  pipe  laid. 

The  craze  for  mineral  and  other  table  waters 
has  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  some  unprinci- 
pled persons  in  San  Francisco  are  bottling  the 
water  of  Mono  lake  and  selling  it.  No  bird,  fish 
or  beast  can  live  in  the  water  of  this  lake,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  human  stomach  will  be  watched 
with  apprehension. 

BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  erected  in  San 
Francisco  in  1884  was  1,127,  costing  $6,302,807. 

The  best  seasoned  timber  willnot  stand  expos- 
ure to  the  weather  more  than  about  twenty-five 
years. 

The  building  commissioners  of  the  new  Georgia 
capitol  have  selected  David  W.  Champagne,  of 
Columbus,  as  superintendent  of  construction. 

During  1884,  2,383  buildings  were  erected  in 
St.  Paul,  at  an  expense  of  $7,267,477,  and  nearly 
half  that  amount  is  already  under  contract  for  the 
season  of  1885. 

The  newly-organized  German  builder's  central 
union  provides  for  legal  protection  for  all  depart- 
ments of  the  building  trade,  arbitration  courts 
and  customs,  organization  of  work,  a  workmen 
register,  and  a  vacant  situations  record,  raising 
the  financial  system,  and  the  publication  of  a 
trade  journal.  The  operations  will  be  extended 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  empire. 

AMONG   THE   ARCHITECTS. 

The  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  American  insti- 
tute of  architects  recently  passed  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  Edmund  von  Jugenfeld. 

A  letter  has  appeared  in  the  London  Times, 
from  three  eminent  architects  stating  that  the 
Royal  institute  of  British  architects  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  appointment  of  professional  assessors  in  all 
public  architectural  competitions. 

AMONG    CHICAGO    PLUMBERS. 

Mr.  Alex.  W.  Murray,  of  Chicago,  was  pre- 
sented, on  Christmas  day,  with  a  gold-headed 
cane  by  his  employes. 

P.  J.  Blake,  a  well-known  plumber  on  West 
Madison  street,  was  adjudged  insane  last  week, 
and  sent  to  the  asylum. 


Mr.  Valentine  Ruh  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  special  grand  jury  of  Cook  county  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  election 
frauds. 

P.  Harvey  believes  that  the  soil-pipe,  extended 
for  ventilation,  should  terminate  about  three 
inches  above  the  roof.  This  is  considered  high 
enough  to  prevent  water  on  the  roof  from  run- 
ning into  the  soil-pipe,  and  so  low  as  not  to  be 
clogged  by  freezing  or  condensation. 

The  Chicago  master  plumbers'  association 
has  received,  through  Messrs.  Weber  &  Wepp- 
nec,  an  interesting  hopper  cock  manufactured  in 
Berlin,  Germany.  It  is  double-acting  and  is 
used  apparently  for  an  after-wash.  It  is  much 
more  complicated  than  anything  of  the  kind  in 
this  country. 

The  amount  of  business  done  by  the  plumbers 
and  gas-fitters  in  this  city  last  year  is  estimated 
at  $3,500,000.  The  sale  of  gas-fixtures  is  said  to 
foot  up  at  least  $700,000.  The  hands  employed 
in  plumbing  and  gas-fitting  averaged  2,50 ',  and 
there  was  an  increase  in  their  wages  of  10  per 
cent.  The  whole  amount  paid  represents  a  total 
of  $r, 375, 000.  The  manufactured  product  of 
brass,  copper  and  plumbers'  supplies  is  estimated 
at  $1,160,000. 

PLUMBERS  AND  PLUMBING  ELSEWHERE. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Lyon,  of  Milwaukee,  visited  the 
office  of  The  Sanitary  News,  Jan.  6. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  plumbing  ordinance 
will  pass  the  St.  Louis  common  council. 

The  Louisville  and  New  Albany  master 
plumbers'  association  gave  their  first  annual 
banquet  on  Jan.  13. 

Robert  Clayton,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  the 
contract  for  the  plumbing  of  the  new  Kemper 
Hall,  at  $1,062. 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  plumbers  evidently  be- 
lieve in  home  protection.  They  do  not  submit 
bids  on  work  except  to  owners  or  architects. 

When  the  Plumbers'  guild  was  instituted  in 
London,  plumbing  was  called  an  "art  and  a 
mystery." 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Lyon,  of  Milwaukee,  was  pre- 
sented with  an  elegant  silver  mounted  rule  and  a 
pair  of  otter  gloves,  by  25  of  his  men,  on  Christ- 
mas. 

The  average  age  of  plumbers  at  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  thirty-third  registration  report  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  35.53,  less  than  that  of  any  other 
"active  mechanics  in  shops,"  with  whom  they 
are  classed. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mil- 
waukee common  council  providing  that  the  proper 
city  officers  shall  not  issue  licenses  to  any  persons 
to  do  plumbing  work  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
unless  they  shall  give  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
are  "fully  qualified  and  competent  to  do  good  and 
substantial  work  as  plumbers,  and  the  further 
proof  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  association 
or  combination  that  shall  establish  any  prices  for 
doing  any  plumbing  work  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee," nor  join  any  such  association. 

A  sensible  suggestion  concerning  the  presenta- 
tion of  questions  at  the  national  convention  of 
plumbers  in  St.  Louis,  next  summer,  is  made  by 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Lyon,  of  Milwaukee,  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  questions  which  are  to  be  discussed  at 
the  convention  shall  be  announced  to  the  trade 
through  the  columns  of  The  Sanitary  News, 
so  that  all  plumbers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and  when  in 
convention  not  act  hastily  upon  any  topic.  This 
will  insure  more  intelligent  discussion  and  prevent 
hasty  action,  and  is  a  suggestion  which  the  execu- 
tive committee  might  consider  at  its  New  York 
meeting. 

BUSINESS    NOTES. 

S.  W.  Adams,  who  has  but  recently  established 
the  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tube  Works  in 
Chicago,  has  succeeded  so  well  that  he  has  formed 
a  stock  company. 

The  firm  of  Hinchliff  &  Owen,  Indiana 
pressed  brick  manufacturers,  has  been  dissolved 
Mr.  Owen  retiring.  The  business  will  hereafter 
be  conducted  under  the  firm  name   of  Wm.   E. 


Hinchliff  &  Co.,  with  office  located  as  before,  at 
No.  159  La  Salle  street.  The  output  of  these 
manufacturers  has  steadily  increased  until  it  is 
now  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer  of  Indiana  pressed  brick.  The 
superiority  of  this  kind  of  brick  over  that  of  the 
Anderson,  both  in  appearance  and  cost  for  build- 
ing purposes,  is  being  gradually  recognized,  and 
it  is  very  largely  used. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Drain  tile  is  manufactured  in  seventy-five  coun- 
ties in  Illinois. 

Canital  to  the  amount  of  $3,764,000  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  tile  in  this  state. 

Brin  brothers,  have,  in  France,  prepared  them- 
selves for  producing  ozone  cheaply  and  as  a  com- 
mercial commodity. 

In  some  experiments  by  Dr.  Ogata  on  the 
effect  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  on  animals,  it 
appears  that  all  were  effected  by  .04  per  cent. 

The  Medical  Age  suggests  that  diphtheria, 
which  is  so  steadily  increasing  everywhere,  may 
be  traced  to  causes  coming  from  within  the  body 
rather  than  from  without. 

The  British  national  association  for  promot- 
ing technical  education  has  appointed  a  deputa- 
tion to  visit  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  technical  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  industrial  schools. 

The  price  of  lead  and  zinc  in  Germany  is  re- 
ported as  very  unsatisfactory  and  as  affording 
very  slight  returns  to  capitalists.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  lead  the  situation  is  materially  worse.  In 
November,  the  price  of  lead  went  down  to  a 
point  reached  only  twice  before  in  a  hundred 
years — in  1780  and  1832. 

Edward  Pritchard :  For  agricultural  pur- 
poses, ten  tons  of  average  water-closet  sewage 
may,  in  round  numbers,  be  taken  to  be  equal  to 
twelve  tons  of  average  privy  sewage.  Town 
sewage,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  should  begot  rid 
of  with  the  least  possible  delay  ;  as,  by  doing  so, 
the  best  results  are  attainable,  whether  purifica- 
tion, utilization  is  desired  ;  because  in  its  raw  or 
crude  condition  it  is  more  readily  purified,  whether 
by  precipitation  or  irrigation,  than  it  wonld  be 
if  first  allowed  to  decompose  ;  whereas,  for  utili- 
zation purposes,  it  possesses  a  greater  manurial 
value  before  putrefaction  sets  in. 


EXAMINATION      FOR      TRICHINA     IN 
BERLIN. 

Dr.  William    Osier,  of  Philadelphia,  thus  de- 
scribes the  inspection   of  slaughtered    animals  in 
Berlin  :     "  For  the  purpose  of  inspection  of  the 
slaughtered  animals  there  is  a  staff  composed  of 
141  persons,    viz:  the   veterinary  superintenent, 
Dr.  Hertig,  eleven  veterinary  surgeons,  eight  in- 
spectors, eighty-six  microscopic  examiners,  thirty 
sample   procurers  and    four  stampers.     The   in- 
spection   is    both  ante  et  post-mortem,  and    any 
carcass    or    organ   found  infected  is   confiscated. 
The  coarse  examination  is  performed  by  veterina- 
ry surgeons  and  is  directed  largely  to  the  detection 
of  cysticerci,   tubercles,  etc.     Each   sample-taker 
removes   four    pieces    of  muscle  from  the   rectus 
abdominalis,  the   diaphragm,  the   laryngeal  mus- 
cles, and  the  intercostal  ;  these  are  placed  in  little 
numbered  boxes    and  taken  to    the  microscope 
room  in  which  are  eighty-six  workers.    The  little 
boxes   are   distributed   among   the  workers  and 
from  each  bit  of  muscle  six  small  teased  prepara- 
tion are  examined.     The  microscopes   used  mag- 
nify fifty  or  sixty  diameters.    To  save  time  large 
glass-slides   with    twenty-four  compartments  are 
used.     The   following  figures  give  an  idea  of  the 
value   of  the  inspection  :     For    the   six   months 
ending  September   30th,    1883,    278,000  animals 
were  killed  and  of  this  number  1,448  animals  and 
2,898  single  organs  were  confiscated.     One   hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  trichinous  hogs  were  found. 
The  expense,  of  course,  of  this  inspection  is  very 
large,  but  on  looking   at  the   advantages  derived 
from    it,    it    is   certainly  very  necessary,  for    we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  Ger- 
many the  custom  of  eating  raw  chopped  pork  is 
still  very  prevalent,  and  a  single  trichinous  hog  is 
sufficient  to  infect  a  whole  community." 
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Current   Topics. 

A  sanitary  convention  will  be  held  at  Lansing,  Michigan, 
on  March  19  and  20.  Rev.  S.  W.  Sample  is  the  secretary, 
from  whom  all  information  may  be  obtained 


A  dominion  board  of  health   for   Canada  has    long  been 
urged  and   labored  for  by  our   friends    across  the^fl^ani 
the    desired    action  seems  about  to  be  realizarfMC^reTs  pro 
posed    to    attach    the    board    of  health    to  MwMgriculTTrWl  'I 
department,  the  minister  of  which  shall  ha\le  co|^|^aYice1^f 
quarantine   and  other    federal  questions.     Tfte^hauyai^jtijUj? 
provincial  boards  of  health  will  be   made  raetKB^/&x  Aw 
of  the  sanitary  committee.     It  is,  of  course,  qufi?slimpi&gsi- 
ble    to  forecast  legislation  on    this  subject,    and  the  above 
outline  may  be  entirely  changed. 


a 


The  purifying  effect  which  a  passage  through  earth  has 
upon  sewage  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  various  sewage- 
farms  in  England  and  this  country  have  been  conducted. 
This  purifying  effect  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  due 
to  the  separation  of  the  solids  from  the  liquids,  and  subse- 
quent oxidization  of  the  solids,  by  contact  with  the  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  American  Architect  ascribes  this 
purifying  action  to  a  micrococcus  resembling  the  yeast 
plant.  This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  following  experi- 
ments :  A  long  glass  tube  was  filled  with  earth,  and  sewage 
was  poured  in  at  the  upper  end.  The  liquid  issued  from 
the  bottom  pure  and  clear.  The  same  tube,  filled  with 
earth,  was  again  used,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  chloroform 
poured  on  before  the  sewage  was  ;  the  sewage,  when  applied, 
passed  through  without  change,  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
soil  being  completely  suspended.  After  some  hours,  the 
soil  recovered  its  oxidizing  property.  The  last  experiment 
was  believed  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  micrococcus, 
which,  when  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  suspended 
it  entirely.  Further  experiments  have  been  made  on  this 
sewage-eating  animal,  and  it  is  found  that  it  eats  most  at  a 
temperature  of  98  degrees  Fahr.  Its  Action  is  more  feeble 
below  or  above  this  point,  and  entirely  ceases  at  the  freez- 
ing point.  In  a  clay  soil,  it  is  stated  that  it  cannot  live 
below  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  soil  taken  from  below 
that  depth,  it  is  stated,  has  always  failed  to  produce  any 
change  in  nitrogenous  solutions  to  which  it  was  applied. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  experiments  will  be  continued, 
and  the  question  settled  by  some  one  interested  in  the 
disposal  of  sewage. 


An  ordinance  is  in  supposed  operation  in  this  city,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  discharge  into  the  sewers 
of  the  products  of  the  gas-manufactories.  The  gas  compa- 
nies are  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  even  an  odor  to 
escape  from  their  establishments,  whether  into  street,  sewer, 
or  open  air.  But  the  ordinance  is  by  no  means  enforced, 
especially  so  far  as  the  sewers  are  concerned,  the  manufac- 
turing companies  apparently  taking  it  for  granted  that  what 
is  discharged  under  the  ground  can  do  nobody  harm. 
The  complaints  are  numerous  from  people  living  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  gas-works  that  they  are  seriously  troubled  with 
sewer-gas,  and  they  rush  to  the  health  department  for  relief. 
The  inspectors  find,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  that  it  is 


not  sewer-gas  at  all  which  has  offended  them,  but  coal-gas. 
All  along  the  streets  whose  sewers  receive  the  waste  of  these 
gas-manufactories,  the  complaints  are  traced  to  the  same 
source.  The  gas  comes  up  from  waste-pipes  and  soil-pipes, 
out  of  privy-vaults,  and  oozes  from  the  earth  in  cellars  and 
basements.  The  house  serves  as  a  ventilating-flue  for  the 
porous  ground  under  and  around  it,  and  the  inmates  breathe 
suffer  from  the  noxious  exhalations.  If  the  gas-compa- 
rfiVwhsave  an  idea  that  the  sewer  will  contain,  or  conduct 
away^their  own  deadly  gas,  as  well  as  that  generated  in  the 
frokn  what  is  legitimately  conducted  into  it,  they  are 
mistakeri,  as  it  is  far  more  penetrating  and  will  not  be  con- 
fwe^rby  brick  walls,  nor  closely  packed  earth.  The  sewer 
nd  the  connecting  pipes  afford  excellent  guides  for  the  gas 
directly  to  the  house.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  breath- 
ing of  coal  gas  has  much  to  do  with  the  sickness  which  is 
attributed  to  sewer-gas.  Why  should  not  these  companies 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  law? 


The  importance  of  the  building  interest  in  Chicago  is 
evidenced  by  the  growth  of  the  organizations  among  the 
trades  devoted  to  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  first  of  the 
present  organizations  was  that  of  the  master  masons'  and 
builders' association  in  January,  1880,  composed  exclusively 
of  contracting  masons.  Then  came  the  master  plumbers' 
association,  which  was  organized  in  April,  1881.  The  build- 
ers' and  traders'  exchange  was  organized  in  January,  1884, 
and,  lastly,  the  Illinois  association  of  architects,  the  details 
of  whose  organization  are  just  given  in  another  column. 
The  members  of  these  associations  are  numbered  by  thous- 
ands, all  told,  and  have  acquired  an  impetus  in  their  growth 
and  influence  which  promises  a  brilliant  future  for  them. 
The  advantages  of  the  organization  of  these  trades  is  not 
fully  appreciated,  probably.  By  such  associations,  men 
become  better  acquainted,  and  more  tolerant  of  the  compe- 
tition which  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  any  business. 
Each  and  all  become  more  prosperous  and  find  more  enjoy- 
ment, socially,  in  the  weary  work  of  their  trade.  Through 
their  associations,  libraries  can  be  established,  which  not 
only  afford  means  of  healthful  recreation,  but  are  sources 
of  valuable  information,  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the 
selection  of  books  when  purchased.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  is  found  in  the  establishment  of  the  library  by  the  mas- 
ter plumbers'  association.  Every  book  and  periodical 
which  have  any  value  in  sanitary  science,  may  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  this  library ;  and  their  use  is  not  limited  to 
members  of  the  association  alone,  but  to  other  plumbers, 
journeymen,  apprentices,  and,  in  fact,  everybody  ;  it  will 
be  made  a  public  library,  more  valuable  than  the  Chicago 
public  library,  in  its  field,  because  selected  with  discrimina- 
tion, and  is  more  complete  and  more  accessible.  Such 
may  be  true  of  all  the  other  associations  named;  in  fact,  a 
movement  is  now  under  way  to  establish  a  library  for  the 
builders'  and  traders'  exchange.  After  this,  the  next  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  these  associations  should  come  more  closely 
together  in  establishing  a  common  headquarters.  The  pub- 
lic are  interested  in  this,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
facilities  for  such  easy  communication  with  every  tradesmen 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  healthy 
house. 
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In  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
tenement  house  investigation,  carried  on  under  a  'egislative 
commission,  it  is  shown  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  small 
percentage  of  tenement-houses  had  good  plumbing.  The 
report  shows  that  34.47  per  cent  of  the  buildings  were  good, 
while  but  2.08  per  cent  of  the  plumbing  in  the  buildings  was 
good.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  plumber.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  landlord.  Thirty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  landlords  realized  that  their  capital 
was  better  invested  in  good  buildings,  or  buildings  in  good 
repair,  than  in  poor,  shabby  buildings.  But  two  per  cent  of 
the  landlords  cared  whether  any  safeguard  was  thrown 
around  their  tenants  or  not.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
landlords  preferred  that  sickness  and  death  should  be  ten- 
ants oi  their  houses  together  with  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  their  cupidity.  Let  the  blame  for  this  be  placed  where 
it  belongs. 


The  carelessness  of  workmen  in  this  country  should  be- 
gin to  demand  serious  attention,  especially  when  such  care- 
lessness causes  loss  to  persons  employing  workmen.  That 
carelessness  which  results  in  bodily  injury  is  best  cured  by 
self-interest.  The  accidents  caused  by  looking  for  gas- 
leaks  with  a  flame,  have  been  sufficient  to  check  the  cus- 
tom. Yet,  in  New  York,  recently,  a  gas-fitter,  in  removing 
some  gas-fixtures,  failed  to  substitute  the  screw-cap,  because 
he  was  in  a  hurry.  When  the  building  was  next  opened  the 
smell  of  gas  was  so  strong,  that  he  was  called  to  discover 
the  leak.  This  he  did  by  carrying  a  lighted  candle.  The 
explosion  and  fire  which  followed  destroyed  $68,000  worth 
of  property. 


That  a  system  of  sewerage,  wisely  planned,  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  sanitary  advantage  to  any  city,  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  doubted.  It  has  remained  for  a  secretary  of 
a  board  of  health  of  an  Ohio  town  to  discover  that 
"it  is  well-known  that  there  is  more  sickness  of  a  zy- 
motic character  prevailing  in  cities  that  are  sewered  than 
those  that  are  not  sewered."  This  gentleman  must  be  mis- 
informed. The  only  advantage  sewerage  can  have,  other 
than  drainage,  is  to  aveid  storing  fcecal  matter  in  pits  dug 
into  the  earth.  The  vault  system  is  a  dangerous  one  for 
two  reasons.  It  contaminates  the  water-supply  from  wells, 
and  it  contaminates  the  air-supply.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  ground-air,  which,  whether  desired  or  not,  forms  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  air  breathed  in  houses.  In 
these  two  ways.it  is  altogether  reasonable  to  suppose,  the 
the  causes  of  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  winter-cholera,  and 
Asiatic  cholera,  are  spread,  if  not  by  water,  then  by  air- 
The  best  sanitary  information  to  be  had,  is  a  unit  in  favor 
of  removing  excretal  matter  by  some  uniform  system,  and  a 
person  who  charges  sewerage  with  increasing  the  death-rate 
from  zymotic  diseases,  sadly  misunderstands  the  subject. 


National  health  legislation  has  taken  this  form  :  The 
house  committee  on  public  health  has  decided  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  any  new  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  board  of  health,  and  it  has  decided  to  re- 
commend an  appropriation  of$25,ooo  for  the  national  board 
of  health  as  at  present  constituted,  and  $50,000  to  be  used 


at  the  discretion  of  the  president,  should  cholera  appear 
before  the  next  congress  assembles.  Thus  each  party  to  the 
disgraceful  controversy  gets  a  sop,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  committee  secures  peace  at  the  expense  of  $75,- 
000.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  if  there  were 
one  man  in  congress  who  cared  enough  about  the  public 
health  to  do  his  duty,  and  bravely  secure  some  adequate 
health  legislation,  regardless  of  the  covert  influences  at 
work  in  Washington. 


In  another  column  a  card  from  President  Young,  of  the 
national  association  of  master  plumbers,  is  published.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  associations  throughout  the  country, 
and  calls  upon  them  to  urge  their  representatives  in  con- 
gress to  give  Senator  Palmer's  bill  relating  to  national  health 
legislation  their  support.  The  associations  are  also  asked 
to  endorse  the  bill  by  resolutions,  as  he  believes  that  prompt 
action  in  this  matter  will  result  to  the  plumber's  material 
benefit,  as  well  as  to  that  of  every  citizen,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  sanitary  reform,  to  which  the  national  association 
of  master  plumbers  is  pledged.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  so 
important  a  question,  in  the  very  face  of  a  threatened  de- 
vastation by  epidemic  disease,  not  to  refer  to  the  daily 
devastation  by  preventable  disease,  should  excite  so  little 
interest  among  our  legislators.  An  active  national  sanitary 
administration  is  emphatically  needed,  now,  and  at  all 
times,  both  from  material  and  sanitary  (in  the  sense  of 
securing  to  the  people  enj  >yment  of  good  health)  considera- 
tions. If  the  plumbers,  as  among  the  most  effective  of  the 
organized  bodies  of  sanitary  workers,  will  take  hold  of  this 
question  and  demand  action,  something  may  be  accom- 
plished. 


Among  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  London  plumbers' 
congress  the  subject  of  sub-contracts  was  debated,  and  the 
system  voted  against,  though  some  of  its  advocates  were 
curiously  enough  represented  to  be  practical  plumbers. 
This  is  rather  surprising,  as  in  practice  it  must  have  been 
found  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  plumber  across  the  Atlantic 
as  in  this  country.  And  that  it  is  so  may  be  inferred  from 
the  proceedings  in  relation  to  and  following  a  resolution 
offered  at  the  meeting,  to  the  effect,  "that  in  future 
architects  should  not  include  the  plumbers'  work  in  build- 
ing contracts."  The  resolution  gave  rise  to  considerable 
debate,  and  was  finally  adopted  after  the  subject  had  been 
sufficiently  ventilated  to  show  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  practice.  The  master  plumbers'  associations  at 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco  have 
placed  themselves  on  record  against  its  continuance,  and 
the  Brooklyn  association  has  pressed  it  so  well  that  bids  for 
plumbers'  work  on  new  buildings  in  the  various  public  depart- 
ments are  not  included  in  the  masons'  or  builders'  contracts. 
Meantime,  it  would  be  well,  whenever  the  practice  is  found 
to  be  injurious  to  the  plumbers'  interests,  if  plumbers' con- 
tracts should  be  made  separate.  By  this  means  the  plumber 
would  be  held  responsible  for  his  work  before  the  commu- 
nity, and  would  have  no  valid  excuse  to  offer  for  imperfect 
and  unscientific  workmanship  ;  while  the  independence  of 
the  trade  he  represents  would  be  better  demonstrated,  and 
he  would  get  better  prices. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE. 

There  are  numerous  systems  in  Europe  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  sewage  by  the  use  of  chemical  agents.  So  far 
as  known,  there  is  no  community  in  this  country  using  a 
chemical  process  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  disa- 
greeable qualities  of  sewage.  It  may  be  that  the  time  will 
arrive  when  this  country,  or  portions  of  it,  will  become  so 
densely  populated  that  the  practice  of  delivering  sewage 
into  the  streams  and  lakes  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 
When  that  time  arrives,  land  will  be  too  valuable  to  be  pur- 
chased by  municipaliues  for  sewage-farms.  The  only 
resource,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  by  chemical  or  other  artificial  means.  The  term 
"artificial  means"  is  used,  because  the  only  natural  means  of 
disposal  seems  to  be  to  restore  to  the  land  the  richness  it 
has  given  up  for  the  temporary  support  of  the  human  family. 

Among  other  chemical  methods  of  disposing  of  sewage  is 
the  von  Podevils  system,  so-called  after  the  inventor,  Baron 
von  Podevils.  This  system  is  in  use  in  Augsberg,  a  city  of 
6o,ooo,  the  apparatus  illustrated  being  capable  of  caring  for 
the  sewage  of  35,000  persons.  The  whole  process  is  carried 
on  in  air-tight  chambers  so  that  no  odor  can  escape.  The 
system  is  claimed  to  secure  a  perfect  disinfection  of  sewage, 
and  is  carried  out  by  the  combination  of  chemicals  and 
heat.  The  temperature  is  not  so  high  that  the  ammonia  is 
released,  hence  this  valuable  commercial  product  is  retained. 
The  vapors  generated  in  the  treatment  of  sewage  are  con- 
ducted into  a  condensing-chamber,  and  thence  into  the  fire- 
box. The  mixture,  as  received  from  the  sewer,  is  treated 
chemically,  then  forced  through  pipes  into  an  air-tight  tank, 
from  which  it  is  passed  into  a  drying-chamber  below  it. 
The  solid  matter  dried  then  drops  into  a  chute,  in  which  it 
is  lifted  by  an  elevator,  and  discharged  into  a  disintegrator, 
ventilated  by  a  fan,  the  foul  air  being  conveyed  through  a 
pipe  into  the  fire-box.  The  water  discharged  from  these 
works,  upon  examination  by  the  German  official  analysts, 
was  declared  to  be  perfectly  pure. 

A  stock  company  has  been  formed  in  Chicago  for  the 
erection  of  a  plant  after  the  von  Podevils  system.  Its 
action  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SAWDUST  ON  POTABLE 

WATER. 

In  The  Sanitary  News  of  March  15  and  May  1,  1884, 
reference  was  made  to  some  investigations  then  being  made 
by    Prof.  R.  C.    Kedzie,  M.   D.,  with  a  view  to  determining 


the  influence  of  sawdust  on  the  potable  waters  of  our  lum- 
bering towns.  As  is  well-known,  in  many  of  our  large  cities, 
whose  chief  industry  is  lumber,  there  are  many  acres  of 
made  ground.  It  can  hardly  be  called  ground,  as  the  ma- 
terial used  to  raise  the  lowlands  has  been  sawdust  from  the 
many  mills.  Much  of  this  saw-dust  and  mill-tailings  finds 
its  way  into  the  streams  and  lakes  upon  one  of  the  banks 
of  which  the  mills  are  located.  Dr.  Kedzie  has  just  com- 
pleted his  report  to  the  state  board  of  health  of  Michigan. 
He  regards  the  domestic  water-supply  dangerous,  not  only 
by  reason  of  what  the  water  contains,  but  what  it  can  pro- 
duce, or  support,  in  the  form  of  bacterial  life.  In  Bay  City, 
and  West  Bay  City,  Michigan,  those  portions  of  the  foun- 
tains drenched  with  spray  were  loaded  with  confervoid 
growth.  Waters  from  wells  sunk  in  these  sawdust  districts 
contain  large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  potash,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  lime,  ammonia,  albuminoid  am- 
monia, nitrates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  a  small  trace  of 
phosphates,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  sustain  bacteria. 
Oae  sample  of  water  from  a  well  in  Grand  Haven,  Michi- 
gan, excavated  in  a  sawdust  area,  but  seven  or  eight  feet 
deep,  the  water  level  only  three  feet  below  the  surface,  con- 
tained in  100,000  parts:  Solids,  26  parts;  ammonia  .15 
parts;  albuminoid  ammonia,  .10  parts.  Of  the  twenty-six 
parts  of  solids,  seventeen  parts  were  volatile  and  organic. 
It  contained  so  much  combustible  matter  and  nitrates  in  so- 
lution that,  on  evaporating  a  little  in  a  large  platinum  basin 
and  heating  the  residue  at  one  edge,  a  brisk  deflagration 
spread  over  the  entire  dish.  Of  this  sample  of  water,  Dr. 
Kedzie  says:  "Let  the  germ  of  typhoid,  the  microbe  of 
cholera,  or  the  undiscovered  bacterial  cause  of  epidemic 
dysentery  find  its  way  into  such  waters,  loaded  with  so  much 
organic  matter,  as  food  for  an  indefinite  multiplication  by 
reproduction,  and  what  is  to  forbid  such  an  outbreak  of 
any  one  of  these  epidemics  as  would  appal  the  stoutest 
heart !  The  possibilities  of  measureless  woe  lurk  in  these 
dark  waters." 

Dr.  Kedzie  examined  water  from  wells  in  sawdust  areas, 
from  Ludington,  Grand  Haven,  West  Bay  City,  and  Bay 
City.  All  of  these  waters,  after  standing  a  few  days  in 
closed  vessels,  gave  very  offensive  odors.  Without  giving 
the  details  of  the  examination  of  each  sample  of  water,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add  the  doctor's  conclusions  : 

(1)  These  sawdust  waters  all  contain  an  amount  ot 
organic  matter  sufficient  to  condemn  them  for  potable  and 
culinary    uses.     (2)     They  all  contain  resinous  extractive 


VON   PODEVILS'  SYSTEM. 
a.    Sewage  Reservoir,    z.    Pipe  conveying  sewer-gas  to  fire  under  boiler  b.    vl.    Injector,  throwing  sewer-gas  into  tank  c,_ through  pipe  tl. 
hi,  li2,  h.3,  h4.    Evaporating  chambers,    p.    Air  pump  drawing  off  air  from  evaporators,  and  carrying  the  same  by  pipe  b8  to 

fire  under  boiler  b.    o.    Water  discharge  pipe. 
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matter  in  solution.  (3)  They  all  contain  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial capable  ot  yielding  albuminoid  ammonia  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  sanitary  limit.  (4)  They  contain  all  the 
chemical  elements  necessary  to  sustain  low  forms  of  plant 
life.  (5)  In  the  presence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  organic 
matter  and  the  chemicals  of  plant  life,  these  waters  may  be- 
come dangerous  bynou'ishing  and  eproducing  the  germs 
of  epidemic  disease,  should   they  find   lodgement  th   rein. 


A  PLAIN  TALK  WITH    THE  BOYS.— I. 

Always  remember  the  old  adage  that  "cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness"  ;  therefore,  try  to  be  cleanly  in'your  habits  and 
general  appearance.  Do  not  allow  cobwebs  to  collect  on 
your  hat  or  clothes,  nor  go  rouid  day  after  day  with  your 
shoes  and  pants  covered  with  mud,  presenting  a  slouchy, 
"don't  care  how  I  look",  appearance.  The  people  whose 
houses  you  visit  daily  notice  all  these  things  and  look  upon 
you  as  a  tramp,  and  watch  you  with  suspicion.  Think  how 
much  better  they  would  receive  you  if  your  shoes  and 
clothes  were  free  from  dust  or  dirt,  and  your  face  and  hands 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  leaving  the  shop.  Always  wipe 
your  feet  before  entering  the  house  ;  if  work  is  to  be  done 
in  the  bath-room,  or  any  other  living  part  of  the  house,  ask 
the  servant  for  an  old  piece  of  carpet  to  spread  upon  the 
floor  where  you  are  working.  This  will  serve  to  spread 
your  tools  on.  Preserve  the  rug  or  carpet  under  it,  and 
cause  the  housekeeper  to  think  you  are  trying  to  take  just 
as  much  care  of  her  property  as  if  it  were  your  own.  When 
the  job  is  completed,  collect  all  the  dirt  you  have  made  in- 
to the  piece  of  carpet  together  with  your  tools,  roll  it  up  care- 
fully, carry  it  down  into  the  yard  or  cellar,  sort  out  your 
tools,  clean  off  the  carpet,  fold  it  neatly,  and  return  it  to 
the  person  from  whom  you  received  it,  and,  above  all  things, 
don't  fail  to  say  in  a  pleasant  voice  :  "Thank  you."  Leave 
everything  in  as  good,  if  not  better,  condition  as  when  you 
began  your  work.  How  much  better  would  such  action  be 
than  to  leave  the  room  where  you  have  been  working,  all 
littered  with  dirt,  bits  of  plaster,  raspings,  shavings,  drop- 
pings of  candle  grease,  etc  ,  trampled  or  ground  into  the 
floor  or  carpet  for  some  one  to  clean  up  as  well  as  can  be 
done.  How  can  you  help  being  despised  if  you  will  do 
such  things  as  last  enumerated.  No  wonder  that  frequent- 
ly persons  say  they  never  want  to  see  a  plumber  in  the 
house  again.  Now  mind  you,  it  does  not  take  any  more 
time  to  do  your  work  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested  and 
have  yourself  liked,  than  it  does  to  do  it  otherwise  and 
have  yourself  disliked. 

Never  leave  the  imprint  of  a  dirty  hand  on  the  wall  or 
furniture,  and  above  all  things  do  not  chew  tobacco  in  any 
house,  the  mansion  of  the  rich,  or  the  cottage  of  the  poor. 
It  is  a  filthy  practice  at  the  best,  and  if  you  have  acquired 
the  habit,  try  to  break  it  off  as  soon  as  possible, — -and  the 
quicker  the  better.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will  sooner 
cause  you  to  be  disliked,  and,  if  possible,  avoided,  than  to 
see  you  with  the  evidences  of  the  tobacco-chewing  habit  on 
your  person  or  surroundings.  You  are  a  boy,  and  boys 
generally  carry  things  to  extremes,  especially  objectionable 
things,  and  are  therefore  more  filthy  (if  there  are  degrees  of 
filth  in  chewing)  than  when  they  are  older,  having  the 
lips  stained,  the  shirt-front  discolored,  the  cheek  distended, 
and  utterance  impeded,  until  the  mouth  can  be  emptied  of 
its  disgusting  contents.     You  are   at  the  habit-forming  age, 


the  most  important  period  of  your  life,  and  I  urge  you  to 
avoid  this  habit  if  you  are  free  from  it,  and  to  break  away 
from  it  now,  if  it  has  been  begun. 

I  have  frequently  seen,  in  new  building?,  the  place  where 
a  mouthful  of  tobacco-spit  has  been  carelessly  discharged 
on  the  stairway,  floor,  or  new  fire-place,  splashing  on  a  new- 
ly-finished wall,  leaving  a  stain  that  can  never  be  removed, 
and  causing  the  owner  and  all  connected  with  the  building 
much  distress  and  ill-feeling  ;  and  you  know  that  whether 
you  are  the  guilty  one  or  not  you  are  most  likely  to  be 
charged  with  it,  because  you  chew.  Again,  it  is  expensive. 
Did  you  ever  calculate  how  much  it  costs  to  furnish  you 
with  tobacco  one  week  ?  If  not,  just  try  it.  How  much  do 
you  spend  each  week  for  tobacco,  chewing  or  smoking,  or 
both?  Multiply  this  amount  by  52,  the  number  of  weeks 
in  a  year,  and  how  much  you  would  have  toward  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  or  a  nice  Christmas  present  fur  your  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  or  books,  or  magazines,  that  would  be  of 
much  profit  to  you  in  your  trade.  You  can  subscribe  for 
any  of  the  trade  papers,  which  every  boy  in  the  trade 
should  have,  who  cares  to  keep  himself  posted  as  to  what 
is  going  on  about  him  and  what  plumbers  are  doing  in  other 
cities  for  less,  perhaps,  than  it  costs  you  each  month  for 
tobacco  ;  and  when  you  get  through  with  the  papers  you 
can  lend  them  to  your  fellow-workmen,  or  shopmates,  who, 
perhaps,  are  younger  than  you  are  in  the  business  and  can- 
not afford  to  subscribe  for  them.  Don't  you  see  what  a 
great  deal  of  good  you  could  accomplish  with  just  one  dol- 
lar or  two  per  year  ?  Just  "try  it"  and  see  how  it  works 
for  a  year,  and  astonish  your  "boss",  yourself  and  your 
folks  at  home  by  the  rapid  advances  you  will  make.  You 
can  doit  if  you  will  only  try. 

As  this  will  probably  be  as  much  as  you  will  care  to  read 
at  one  time,  and  I  know  you  do  not  want  to  be  bored,  I  will 
stop  here,  promising  to  continue  my  talk  with  you. 

James  Allison. 

PLUMBERS'  PROFITS. 

Chicago,  Jan.  26,  1885.  —[To  the  Editor.] — In  my  letter 
of  Jan.  15,  on  "Plumbers'  Profits",  I  showed  that  the  actual 
income  on  $50,000  worth  of  contract  work  to  the  plumbing 
contractor  was  $1,000,  a  net  profit  of  2  per  cent.  Of  this 
amount,  $500  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  extra  work. 
This  percentage  was  estimated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
specifications  had  been  honestly  and  conscientiously  exe- 
cuted. My  purpose  in  the  present  letter  is  to  see  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  average  plumbing  contractor,  who,  it  is  well- 
known,  devotes  almost  his  entire  time  to  architect's  offices, 
and  to  "hunting  up  work",  to  live  up  to  his  agreements,  or 
the  specifications;  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  master  plumber, 
whose  only  means  of  a  livlihood  is  his  contract  work,  such 
a  modest  liver,  such  a  self-sacrificing  individual,  such  a 
public  benefactor,  so  much  absorbed  in  doing  good  for  his 
fellow-men,  so  entirely  forgetful  of  self,  that  he  is  satisfied 
to  devote  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  a  less  compensation  than 
his  journeymen  receive  for  ten  hours  work, — less  than  he 
himself  could  command  by  throwing  responsibilities  and 
cares  to  the  wind,  and  again  shouldering  his  kit.  Much  as 
I  know  and  appreciate  my  fellow  master  plumbers'  well- 
known  modesty  in  everything  pertaining  to  self;  high  as  my 
opinion  is  of  his  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  his  re- 
sponsible calling,  I  must  confess   I  am  not   yet  prepared  to 
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give  him  credit  for  such  a  forgetfulness  of  creature  comforts 
as  the  above  would  imply.     I  incline,  rather,  to  the  opinion 
that  the  master  plumber  is  actuated   by  the  motives,  incen- 
tives and  ambitions    of  every  business  man  ;  that  the  con- 
sideration   of  the  "almighty  dollar"   underlies  much  of  his 
labors,  and  if  he  receives  it  not,  he  is  indeed  the  most  mis- 
erably-poor-paid   man  in    existence,  for  thanks  or  gratitude 
seldom  indeed    fall  to    the  lot  of  the   contracting  plumber, 
— very   "seldom    accompany    the   check    in  payment  of  all 
demands, — and  he  it  is  who  is  well  aware  of  this  ;  therefore, 
no  working   for  glory  for    him.     He  knows    better;  conse- 
quently, we  have  come  down  to   the  actual  point ;  his  com- 
pensation  is   cash;  that  is    what  he   is    after;  that   is  the 
expected  consideration   for  his  labors  ;  that  is  what  he  will 
have  ;  it  is  his  due  ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  compensation  for 
his  professional  skill,  and  a  just  percentage  on  his  material, 
— enough  to  cover  his  great  risks  in   handling   such  goods 
and  placing  them  in  open,  unprotected  buildings.     Granting 
the  above  to  be  the    opinions,    motives,  and   considerations 
of  the  plumbing  contractor,   think   you,  reader,   that  he  is 
satisfied  with  his  profits  as  shown  in  my  former  letter,  which 
I  have  the  word  of  several,  is  more  liberal  than    the  actual 
facts  will   warrant?     I  say,  certainly  not.     Again,  the  ques- 
tion   arises,    whence    the   profits  ?     Let   us   face    the    facts 
in  the    case.     Let  us  look  at  them    squarely   and  unflinch- 
ingly ;  let   us    confess   the    plain,    unvarnished    truth.     We 
have,  fellow  master  plumbers,  all    of  us,  who  have  been  de- 
pending on  contract  plumbing,  to  put  it  in    the   mildest  way 
possible,   been  deceiving   either  ourselves    or  our   patrons. 
Such  position    is  of  necessity  the  only  ground  on  which  we 
can  stand.     Whichever  way  you  put  it,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  an 
unpardonable  offense,  and  reflects  discredit  on  us  as  business 
men,  and  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  should  not  exist  among 
us.     The  next  question    is;canthe   contracting  plumber  do 
justice    to  his  work  ?     Granting   him  the  best  intentions,  I 
hold,  as  already  shown,  that    he  cannot.     What  does  he  do 
under  the  circumstances?     Of  course,  as  in  all  poor-paying 
enterprises,  the  expense  account  is  turned  to  and  pondered 
over.     What  can  be  dispensed  with  ?     The  only  item  of  any 
importance,  the  only  one  which  it  can  be  thought  of  dispen- 
sing with,  without  entirely  stopping  operations,  is  the  fore- 
man's   salary.     He  is,  of  course,  needed  very  much    in  the 
management  and  superintendence  of  work,  and  the   proper 
handling  of  so  many  men,  the  employer,  as  already  shown, 
having    no  time    for  that  part  of  the  business  ;  but  there  is 
no  remedy   for  it.     The  profits   will   not  allow  it ;  the  fore- 
man must  of  necessity  return  to  his   kit,  so  there  is  another 
$1,500  added    to  the  profits,    and   the  only  sufferer  by  such 
retrenchment   is  the    unlucky  and   unfortunate    man  whose 
house  falls  to  the  lot  of  said  contractor  to  be  plumbed  in  the 
"most  scientific  and  sanitary"  style  imaginable.     Yes,  genu- 
ine, "sanitary    plumbing  !  "     That  is  usually    the    title  such 
contractors  give  their  work.   Let  us  see  how  this  contractor 
manages    to    get    along.     He  has  in  his  employment  from 
five  to  fifty  men.     Where,  and  from  what  source  does  he  do 
his  recruiting  ?     Not  certainly  from    the  first-class  journey- 
men, who    are  always    employed,    so  of  necessity    he    takes 
whom  and    what    he    can    get~, — the    refuse  of  the    market. 
Thus  equipped  to  perform  "sanitary  plumbing"  he  lets  loose 
his   crowd  of  botches   with  the    injunction    ringing  in  their 
ears,  "Get  through  in  such  a  time".   He  may,  perchance,  find 
it  necessary  to  steal  time  enough   from  the  architects'  office 


to  make  a  flying  visit  every  two  or  three  weeks,  not  to  ad- 
vise or  superintend  his  force  of  "experts", — they  don't 
need  it,  they  have  the  specifications,— but  to  hurry  up  the 
work, — and  I  would  remark  here  that  the  specifications, 
u:.der  the  circumstances,  are  sure  to  get  a  most  liberal  in- 
terpretation, such  a  one  as  will  eventually  bring  sickness 
and  death  to  the  family  which  will  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  the  occupants  of  these  "sanitary-plumbed"  houses. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself  for  solution  is, 
who  is  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs, — the  plumber 
architect,  or  owner?  I  maintain  that  the  master  plumber 
who  has  to  compete  for  work,  and  is  depending  on  such 
work  for  his  bread  and  butter,  let  his  character  for  honesty 
be  spotless,  will  in  a  very  short  time,  by  sheer  necessity,  by 
the  present  mode  of  competing  for  work,  become  just  as 
great  a  skin-plumber,  or  shyster,  as  to-day  disgraces 
our  profession.  What  can  the  architect  expect,  who  calls 
in  competition  a  dozen  competing  bidders,  one-half  of 
whom  have  already  done  such  rascally  work  as  to  entitle 
them  to  a  free  berth  in  Joliet,  they  having  neither  the  knowl- 
edge, facilities,  nor  inclination  to  do  what  they  pretend  to. 
If  our  health  inspectors  were  what  they  should  be,  and 
what  the  ordinance  under  which  their  office  was  created 
intended  them  to  be,  a  goodly  number  of  plumbers  who  are 
now  passing  as  reputable  business  men  (and  some  are,  for 
all  they  themselves  know  to  the  contrary)  would  be  plumbing 
in  a  striped  suit.  I  ask  what  can  be  expected  from  such 
competition  ?     Certainly  not  good  work. 

And  the  owner, — what  of  him  ?     Not  much,  except    that 
he  wants,  unfortunately  for  himself,  very  generally,  the  low- 
est bidder,  and  as  generally  he    gets  him  with  a   vengence. 
He  has  usually  such    an  exalted  idea    of  the  profession  he 
feels  that  it  makes  very  little  difference  indeed  what  plumb- 
er he  employs,  provided  the  new   and   untried    one's  bid  is 
low  enough.     He  never  troubles  himself  about   the  fellow's 
reputation.     To  his  mind,    the    craft  is  not  hampered  with 
such  a  thing.     I  have  a  case    in  mind  which    so  thoroughly 
illustrates   the  encouragement    reputable    men    in  our  pro- 
fession receive  from  owners  to  do  good  work   that  I  cannot 
help    mentioning   it  in    this   connection.     I    have  seen  the 
work,  know  all  of  the  parties,  and  as  it  is  of  every-day  oc- 
currence a  good  many  such  cases  will  recur  to  my  readers. 
A  certain    wealthy  man  had    built  for  his    own  residence  a 
veritable  mansion  on  one  of  the  prominent  residence  streets 
in  Hyde    Park.     His  old  plumber,   who  had    been  working 
for  him   for  about  ten  years,  secured    the  contract  by  being 
the  lowest  bidder,    the  only    means  by  which    he  could  be 
sure  of  getting  it ;  and  as  he  was  very  anxious    to  continue 
in  the   service  of  his  patron,  and  the  house    offered  him  an 
opportunity    of  showing  his   skill,  adding  something   to  his 
reputation    and  gaining  a  foothold    with    the  architects,  he 
executed    his  contract  in   a  very    creditable  way,    and  was 
complimented    highly  both  by  owner  and  architect.     Well, 
this  same  man  is  receiving  bids  for  two  more  houses.     This 
plumber  puts  in  his   bids  with  just  the    same  percentage  as 
formerly.     The  owner  would  like  that  he   should    have  the 
plumbing,  but  there  is  an  obstacle.       He  is  $60  higher  than 
the  lowest  bidder,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  owner;  this  $60 
in  the  plumbing  of  two    houses  is  a  consideration,   and  will 
very  likely  make  him  acquainted  with  "sanitary  plumbing" 
for  which,  under  the  circumstances,    he  can  have  thesympa- 
thy  of  the  undersigned.  Martin  Moylan. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  LAYING  OF  HOUSE 
DRAINS  IN  LONDON. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  laid  down  by  the  metropolis 
local  management  act  relating  to  the  laying  of  new  drains  within  houses 
in  the  London  districts. 

All  persons  proposing  to  form  house-drains  to  be  connected  with  the 
public  sewers  shall  give  at  least  seven  days  notice  at  the  office  of  the 
board's  surveyor. 

The  notice  shall  be  given  on  a  printed  form,  to  be  obtained  at  the  sur- 
veyor's office,  and  on  which  shall  be  drawn  a  plan  of  the  premises  pro- 
posed to  be  drained,  to  a  scale  of  sixteen  feet  to  an  inch,  with  all  lines  of 
proposed  drains,  and  their  branches  and  inlets,  shown  thereon  in  red,  with 
the  proposed  size  of  the  drains,  the  nature  of  the  inlets,  and  the  depth  of 
the  lower  floor  of  the  premises  below,  or  its  height  above(as  the  case  may 
be)  the  level  of  the  pavement  outside  of  the  said  premises. 

All  drains  shall  be  formed  of  good,  hard,  sound,  well-glazed  stoneware 
whole-socket  pipes  of  the  sizes  and  diameters  as  will  be  ordered  by  the 
board.  All  pipes  shall  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  one-twelfth  their  in- 
ternal diameter. 

All  junctions  of  one  line  of  drain-pipe  with  another  shall  be  made  at 
the  sides  of  the  pipes,  and  not  at  the  top,  by  means  of  properly-formed 
junctions,  curved  junctions  or  obtuse-angled  junctions  being  in  all  cases 
used  where  practicable;  no  "J"  or  right-angled  junctions  shall  be  allowed 
except  where  absolutely  necessary. 

All  drains  shall,  where  practicable,  be  laid  at  least  three  feet  below  the 
the  floor  level,  measuring  to  the  tops  of  the  sockets  of  the  pipes ;  the 
ground  shall  be  carefully  excavated  to  the  true  hanging  lines,  according 
to  the  inclinations  and  depths  given  or  described,  and,  so  that  the 
pipes  shall  have  a  firm  bearing  throughout  their  whole  length  the  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  being  excavated  or  shaped  out  to  receive  the 
sockets  where  they  occur,  socket  by  socket,  as  the  pipes  are  laid.  All 
trenches  shall  be  filled  with  good,  dry,  sound  earth,  ballast  or  rubbish, 
carefully  packed  and  rammed  in  round  the  pipes  to  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth. 

The  pipes  are  to  be  put  together  with  great  care,  the  butt  end  of  the 
pipe  being  forced  into  the  socket  end  of  the  next  pipe  as  closely  as  the 
nature  of  the  pipes  will  permit,  and  the  ring  or  space  between  them  shall 
be  filled  in  with  Portland  cement  of  good  quality,  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  not  less  than  one  part  of  cement  to  three  parts  of  good,  clean, 
sharp  sand  by  measure  ;  the  cement  shall  be  well  and  thoroughly  worked 
in,  so  as  effectually  to  fill  the  whole  space,  and  a  band  of  cement  shall  be 
carefully  worked  around  the  outside  of  the  pipe  to  the  thickness  of  the 
outside  of  the  socket,  so  as^completely  to  cover  the  joint. 

The  connection  between  the  house-drain  and  the  public  sewer  and  the 
portion  of  the  drain  that  is  beneath  the  public  way, shall  be  made  by  the 
workmen  of  the  board,  and  the  party  requiring  the  drain  shall  deposit 
with  the  board  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  estimated  by  the  board's  surveyor, 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  connection  and  length  of  new  drain,  and  any 
other  works  in  connection  therewith  ;  and  also  the  cost  of  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  public  way  disturbed  by  reason  of  the  works,  and  the  board's 
fee  in  respect  thereof. 

All  water-closets  in  the  lower  floor  of  premises,  and  all  surface  drains, 
sinks,  gullies,  rain-water  pipes,  and  other  outlets  (except  vertical  soil- 
pipes)  shall  be  well  and  efficiently  trapped  by  siphon  or  other  approved 
trap  before  being  connected  with  the  drain. 

No  water-closet  will  be  allowed  to  be  formed  beneath  the  public  way. 

All  water-closets  in  the  upper  floors  are  to  be  trapped  before  they 
are  so  connected  with  the  vertical  soil-pipes,  and  all  soil-pipes  are  to  be 
ventilated  from  their  highest  points  by  means  of  pipes  not  less  than  three 
inches  in  internal  diameter,  formed  of  iron  or  other  impervious  material, 
with  all  joints  made  air-tight,  carried  up  to  above  the  roof  of  the  premi- 
ses, and  covered  with  an  approved  cowl,  and  discharge  into  open  air  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable  from  all  windows,  doors,  chimneys,  or  other  open- 
ings. 

All  soil-pipes  shall,  where  practicable,  be  placed  outside  the  buildings, 
and  where  formed  inside  shall  not  be  built  in  the  wall,  but  shall  be  fixed 
in  grooves,  or  chases,  and  be  made  readily  accessible  at  all  times  through- 
out their  entire  height.  All  junctions  with  soil-pipes  shall  also  be  exposed 
to  view,  and  easily  accessible. 

No  rain-water  pipe  shall  be'used  as  a  ventilating-pipe. 

The  heads  or  highest  points  of  all  drains  are  to  be  ventilated,  either  by 
means  of  gratings  opening  into  the  open  air,  if  at  a   sufficient   distance 


from  any  premises,  or  by  means  of  pipes  carried  up  to  above  the  roof,  as 
described  for  ventilating  the  soil-pipes. 

No  waste-water  pipes  in  the  upper  floors  of  premises  are  to  be  connec- 
ted with  soil-pipes  or  water-closets,  and  if  connected  with  rain-water 
pipes  shall  only  be  with  such  pipes  as  are  outside  the  buildings,  and  the 
junctions  shall  be  made  at  such  points  outside  the  building  as  shall  be 
easily  accessible  at  all  times. 

The  main  line  of  drain  before  being  connected  with  the  public  sewer 
shall  be  trapped  outside  the  house,  by  means  of  siphon  or  other  approved 
trap. 

All  premises  shall  have  good  and  sufficient  water-supply,  with  all  the 
necessary  supply-pipes,  services,  cisterns,  fittings,  and  apparatus  for  the 
purposes  of  water-closets,  separate  and  independent  to  that  used  for 
drinking,  culinary,  and  household  purposes,  and  so  arranged  that  no 
water  can  be  drawn  off  from  such  supply  for  any  purpose  whatever,  ex- 
cept to  flush  such  water-closets. 

The  whole  of  the  works  in  connection  with  the  drains  shall  be  executed 
with  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  and  most  workmanlike  manner, 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  herein  set  forth,  and  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  surveyor,  inspector,  or  other  officer  appointed  by  the 
board,  and  his  directions  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  works,  as  to  the 
lines  of  drains,  their  depths,  sizes,  inclinations,  mode  of  tapping,  quality 
of  materials,  or  workmanship,  shall  be  abided  by.  No  portion  of  any 
drain  or  works  in  connection  therewith  shall  be  covered  in,  until  it  has 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  such  officer  of  the  board,  and  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be  given  at  the  surveyor's  office  by  the 
person  forming  the  drain,  when  the  works  are  ready  for  such  officer's  in- 
spection ;  and  if  any  drain  is  covered  in  without  such  notice  being  given, 
the  board  will  by  its  own  workmen  proceed  to  open  up  and  uncover  the 
said  drains,  and  charge  the  expense  of  doing  so,  and  of  the  subsequently 
making  good  of  the  same,  on  the  party  so  neglecting. 

All  old  brick  or  other  disused  drains  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed, 
and  the  materials  forming  them,  and  all  foul  and  sewage-charged  earth 
and  other  substances,  carefully  removed  from  the  premises,  dry  earth,  or 
ballast,  or  brick  rubbish  being  brought  in,  if  necessary,  in  place  of  them. 

All  old  cess-pools  shall  be  emptied,  and  their  contents  carted  away, 
and  the  cess-pools  shall  be  filled  in  with  dry  earth,  or  ballast,  or  brick 
rubbish,  and  well  consolidated.  The  upper  portions  of  the  walls,  and  all 
materials  forming  cess-pools,  shall  also  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  carted  away. 


WEIGHT  OF  LEAD  PIPE. 

WEIGHT   OF   LEAD    PIPE   AND   TIN-LINED   LEAD    PIPE. 
STANDARD   WEIGHT   PER   FOOT. 

AAA  AA  A  B  C  D  E 

Calibre.  Brooklyn.  Ex. Strong.  Strong.    Medium.    Light.   Ex.Light.  Fountain. 


Lb.  Oz. 

Lb.  Oz. 

Lb.  Oz.      Lb.  Oz.    Lb  Oz.        Lb.  Oz 

Lb.  Oz 

h        »    8 

1     5 

12          10         O   13         0   10 

0     8 

X          3     0 

2     0 

I    12          14          10         0  13 

0  11 

H          3     8 

2  12 

28         20          1    12          18 

1     0 

X          48 

3    8 

30         24         20          1    12 

l     4 

1              60 

4  12 

40         34         28         20 

1     8 

iX          6  12 

5  12 

4    12            3    12            30            2      8 

2    0 

\Yz          9     ° 

8    0 

64         50         44         38 

3     4 

2            10  12 

9    0 

70         60         54         40 

WEIGHT 

OF    LEAD    WASTE    PIPE. 

\]/2  inch,  2  lbs.  . 

per  foot          4    inch,  4%,  5,  6,  &  8  lbs 

per  ft. 

2         "      3  lbs.. 

ti 

4'A     "     6,6  34- &  8  lbs..   . 

&  t 

2^     "     4  &  6 

lbs..       " 

5         "     8,  10  &  12  lbs.  .. 

a 

3         "     3^)4K&5  ^s  " 

6         "     9^  &  upwards. .. 

a 

EXTRA   WEIGHTS    OF    LEAD    PIPE. 

Calibre.    7-16  Thick.        H    Thick.        5-1(5  Thick.        %    Thick. 

5-16  Thick. 

Lb.  Oz 

Lb. 

Oz.             Lb.  Oz.             Lb.  Oz. 

Lb.  Oz. 

2%  inches.  18    8 

16 

II                13   11                II     O 

7   13 

3         "       22     4 

19 

10               16     0               12     0 

9     O 

3'A     "       26  10 

21 

10                18     5                15     0 

9    8 

4         "       3°    0 

25 

0               21     O               16     0 

12     3 

AlA     "       32   14 

28 

O               23   12                18     0 

14    0 

5         "       37   10 

31 

O               26     4               20     0 

15     9 

WEIGHT    OK    LEAD 

A.ND   GASKET   FOR    STREET   MAINS 

EACH   JOINT    REQUIRES- 

Lead. 

Gasket.                            Lead. 

Sasket. 

2  inch  pipe,       3. 

25  lbs.     0.050  lbs.     10  in.  pipe,   15  lbs.         0 

.30  lbs. 

3         "               4.72  lbs.     0 

075  lbs.      12        "           20  lbs.          0 

35  lbs. 

4         "               6 

lbs.     0 

115  lbs.      16        "          25  lbs.          0 

45  lbs. 

6         "               9 

lbs.     0 

175  lbs.      18        "          29  lbs.         0 

52  lbs. 

!         "             12 

lbs.     0.: 

250  lbs.     20        "         43  lbs.          0 

60  lbs. 
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HENRY  B.  BAKER,  M.  D., 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan. 
Henry  Brooks  Baker,  M.  D.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  was  born  Dec.  29, 
1S37,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  He  went  to  Michigan  in  1849.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  partly  in  the  common  schools  of  Vermont,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  Michigan,  and  by  self-teaching.  He  studied  mecicine, 
attended  lectures  at  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of  Michi- 
gan in  1861-1862,  and  graduated  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  medical 
college,  New  York  city,  in  1866.  From  the  summer  of  1862  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  served  in  the  medical  department  of  the  twentieth  Michi- 
gan infantry  volunteers,  ninth  army  corps,  and  at  operating  and  general 
hospitals,  becoming,  after  July,  1864,  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
regiment.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Wilderness,  but  soon  rejoined 
the  division  hospital.  After  the  war  he  practiced  in  civil  life  about  four 
years.  In  1870,  Dr.  Baker  took  charge  of  the  compilation  of  the  vital  sta- 
tistics of  Michigan,  and  continued  in  charge  of  them  for  many  years, 
compiling,  also,  the  very  useful  volume  of  statistics  of  Micrng^n  for  1870, 
based  on  the  United  States  cen- 
sus. In  1870,  Dr.  Baker  was 
the  first  to  move  for  a  state 
board  of  health  :  the  board,  sub- 
sequently established  in  1872, 
was  the  first  one  wholly  founded 
upon  the  plan  of  "moral  sua- 
sion,"— its  functions  being  ad- 
visory, not  mandatory.  This 
feature  of  the  law  was  due  to 
Dr.  Baker's  influence.  Since 
that  time  many  other  state 
boards  of  health  have  been 
founded,  most  of  them  upon  the 
same  plan.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state  board  o' 
health  in  1872,  Dr.  Baker  has 
been  its  secretary,  and  the  yearly 
reports,  circulars  of  instruction, 
and  various  other  documents 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  tht 
office  of  the  board,  exhibit  evi- 
dence of  his  pains-taking  care 
and  ability  to  discharge  the 
duties  involved.  Dr.  Baker  is  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  state 
medical  society,  of  which  he  has 
been  treasurer,  and  of  the 
American  medical  association 
of  which  he  has  been  secretary 
of  the  section  on  state  medicine. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national medical  congress  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876;  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  American  social 
science  association,  is  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American 
public   health  association,    and 

a  member  of  the  French  society  of  hygiene,  of  Paris.  He  has  contri- 
buted many  papers  to  prominent  journals  and  transactions  of  so- 
cieties, on  medical  and  other  subjects.  His  published  writings  are  chiefly 
on  psychological,  physiological,  statistical,  and  sanitary  subjects.  His 
sanitary  papers  have  treated  more  particularly  of  the  causes  of  diseases. 
He  has  given  especial  attention  to  the  relations  of  sickness  from  several 
diseases  to  climatic,  meteorological  and  other  conditions.  One  of  his 
latest  papers,  read  before  the  American  public  health  association  at  St. 
Louis,  was  on  the  relation  of  low  water  in  wells  to  the  causation  of 
typhoid  fever. 
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BABBIT  METAL. 


Eight  parts  of  black  tin,  two  of  antimony,  and  oneof  copper,  if  melted 
and  mixed  over  a  hot  fire,  form  babhit  metal.  If  made  with  care  it  is 
one  of  the  best  materials  for  fast-running  machinery  there  is.  Two 
thousand  revolutions  per  minute  can  be  made  upon  it  without  heating. 


There  are  more  sins  against  true  art  and 
true  honesty  committed  in  the  present  very 
general  following  of  the  fashion  for  so-called  artistic  furnishing,  than 
sensible  people  like  to  be  responsible  for.  The  discord  and  confusion  in 
many  recently-furnished  houses  are  more  apparent  than  the  costliness  or 
oddity  of  their  ill-assorted  furnishings.  The  housewife,  who  follows  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  will  be  much  surer  of  success  in  this  matter, 
than  one  who  blindly  strives  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  popular  fashions. 
Simplicity  and  fitness  are  the  most  important  considerations,  and  those 
which  usually  receive  the  least  recognition.  A  room  crowded  to  discom- 
fort with  furniture  and  ornaments,  no  matter  how  costly  they  may  be   is 

never  restful  and  homelike,  and 
always  suggests  the  museum  or 
the  shop.  The  danger  of  multi- 
plying pieces  of  bric-a-brac  and 
decorative  trifles  in  a  room  is 
one  which  few  housewives  es- 
cape. A  few  really  good  orna. 
ments  will  remain  things  of 
beauty  to  their  possessor  for 
years,  while  the  trumpery  accu- 
mulations of  a  passing  craze 
soon  lose  their  attractiveness, 
and  mean  only  so  much  time 
wasted  in  dusting  and  arrang- 
ing, which  cannot  be  left  to 
careless  hands.  People  of  mod- 
erate incomes  should  be  espec- 
ially wary  in  this  matter.  Many 
of  the  cheap  trifles  are  so 
tawdry  and  meaningless  that 
one  is  amazed  even  at  their 
transient  popularity.  Promi- 
lent  among  these  are  the  decor- 
ated potato-shovels  which  are 
:o  be  found  in  many  of  the 
hops. 


j  hops.  It  is  hard  to  see  on 
hat  grounds  such  a  utensil  with 
a  marine  view  or  a  winter  land- 
scape painted  in  its  bowl,  and 
its  handle  tied  with  bright  rib- 
bons, can  be  considered,  even 
by  people  of  uncultivated  taste, 
either  a  workof  art  or  an  or- 
namental parlor  accessory.  Dec- 
orated butter-ladles  are  also  as 
popular  and  as  incongruous 
parlor  ornaments.  Besides  the 
absurdity  of  these  inappropriate 
articles,  they  are  often  numerous  enough  to  cause  the  whole  family  great 
inconvenience.  The  sunniest  window  is  useless  for  health  and  comfort,  if 
its  space  is  filled  by  a  table  with  a  porcelain  vase  of  impossible  artificial 
flowers,  or  a  statuette.  Such  objects,  to  show  to  any  advantage,  should 
always  have  a  background,  of  which  the  window  necessarily  robs  them. 
Throw  the  cloth  flowers  away,  place  the  vase  or  the  marble  in  a  corner, 
or  against  the  wall  with  a  bit  of  effective  drapery  behind  it,  and  devote 
the  window  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  home-dwellers,  instead  of  a 
means  of  exhibiting  the  pride  of  possession  to  the  passer-by  in  the  street. 
William  Morris  says:  "  If  we  want  art  to  begin  at  home,  as  it  must,  we 
must  clear  our  houses  of  troublesome  superfluities  that  are  forever  in  our 
way  ;  conventional  comforts  are  no  real  comforts,  and  do  but  make  work 
for  servants  and  doctors." 

A  WELL-AITOINTED  guest-chamber  should  always  contain  a  writing 
desk  of  the  same  wood  as  the  other  Furnishings  of  the  room,  conveniently 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  visitor.  A  very  dainty  little  desk  recently 
made  for  a  "yellow  room"  is  of  San  Domingo  mahogany,  the  writing 
table  covered  with  old-gold  plush,  and  the  little  inner  drawers  lined  with 
satin  of  the  same  shade  quilted  and  perfumed.  Martha  HoWE-Davids 
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DISINFECTION  IN  PARIS. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  issued  l>y  the 
Paris  chief  of  police  to  the  disinfecting  squad  : 

I.  When  a  disinfecting  squad  is  called  to  a 
room  which  has  recently  been  occupied  by  a  sick 
person,  it  shall  go  immediately,  carrying  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  (i)  An  iron  plate,  two  feet  in 
diameter;  (2)  a  bag  of  sand;  (3)  flowers  of 
sulphur,  in  packages,  of  1%  lbs.  each  ;  (4)  alco- 
hol in  six-ounce  flasks  ;  (5)  a  clay  furnace,  or 
some  bricks  ;  (6)  matches  ;  (7)  small  kindling- 
wood  ;  (8)  a  metre  (yard)  measure  ;  (9)  a  step- 
ladder,  six  feet  high  ;  ( 10)  a  pot  of  glue,  and  a 
brush;  ( 1 1)  some  paper,  (as  newspapers);  (12) 
bottles  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

II.  Having  arrived  at  the  house,  the  room  to 
be  disinfected  is  first  measured  ;  the  height 
being  multiplied  by  the  length,  and  the  product 
by  the  breadth.  This  measure  shows  what  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  is  necessary  for  disinfecting  it,  a 
room  twenty-five  cubic  yards  requiring  1!^  lbs. 
of  sulphur.  Eevrything  which  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  infectious  patient  should  be  spread  on  the 
floor  or  on  tables.  The  chimney,  windows, 
doors,  and  every  chink  leading  out  of  the  room 
should  be  closely  stopped  by  pasting  paper  over 
them.  The  furnace,  or  the  bricks,  is  placed  on 
the  iron  plate  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  every 
precaution  being  taken  against  fire.  Into  this 
the  sulphur  is  poured  ;  some  alcohol  is  poured  on 
the  sulphur,  some  kindling  laid  on,  and  the  fire 
started.  The  door  is  closed  and  the  chinks 
stopped  from  the  outside  ;  the  water-closets  are 
all  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  1%  lbs.  of 
chloride  of  zinc  in  ten  quarts  of  water. 

III.  The  house  must  be  visited  the  next  day, 
the  water-closets  again  disinfected  as  before,  the 
doors  and  windows  opened,  and  a  report  made 
to  the  chief  of  police. 


EXPLOSION    OF  A   PLUMBER'S    GASO- 
LINE FORGE. 

The  American  Artisan  gives  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  an  accident  at  New  Castle, 
Pa.:  Mr.  Dunlap  and  John  Stevenson  went  to 
the  residence  of  Geo.  C.  Hagan,  of  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  to  replace  a  leaky  hot-water  tank  with  a 
new  one.  While  changing  the  couplings  they  set 
the  forge  upon  the  kitchen  range,  which  had  no 
fire  in  it.  After  they  had  the  new  couplings 
wiped  on  they  turned  on  the  water  and  discovered 
there  was  a  leakage.  While  engagad  in  finding 
the  leaks,  the  domestic,  Miss  Jenny  Dewberry, 
put  a  fire  in  the  range,  which  fact  was  not  dis- 
covered by  the  plumbers  until  after  about  ten 
minutes.  When  Mr.  Dunlap  removed  the  forge 
"up  she  went,''  as  he  facetiously  expresses  it,  and 
down  he  went.  The  explosion  fi  led  the  room 
with  fire,  severely  burning  the  three  person-; 
named,  and  setting  the  house  on  fire.  Messrs. 
Dunlap  and  Stevenson  extinguished  the  fire. 
Miss  Dewberry,  though  badly  burned,  saved  her 
life  by  at  once  lying  upon  the  floor  and  rolling 
over  until  the  fire  in  her  clothes  was  extinguished. 
Mr.  Dunlap  says  the  accident  "  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  forge,  but  the  result  of  our  careless- 
ness in  not  removing  it  from  the  range  when 
through  using  it." 


SALTPETRE  EXUDATIONS  ON   BRICK- 
WORK. 

The  simplest  and  least  expensive  method  for 
removing  saltpetre  exudations  from  brickwork, 
when  the  efflorescences  are  in  positions  where 
the  sun  and  wind  do  not  have  free  access,  is  to 
wash  it  off  with  diluted  hydrochloric  or  common 
muriatic  acid  of  commerce.  This  acid  is  very 
inexpensive;  twenty-five  cent;,'  worth  would  be 
sufficient  to  clean  a  front  twenty  feet  wide  by 
sixty  feet  in  height,  if  such  a  front  was  totally 
covered  with  the  objectionable  exudation.  About 
one-half  pound  of  the  acid  is  used  with  an  ordinary 
pailful  of  water,  the  application  being  made  with 
a  sponge,  which  can  be  held  in  the  naked  hand  or 
attached  to  a  stick  to  reach  the  spots,  as  may  be 
desired.  When  the  efflorescences  have  been  thus 
removed,  it  is  perfectly  useless,  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  to  attempt  to  stop  a  reap- 
pearance, for  when  circumstances  are  again  fav- 
orable,   the   saltpetre  exudations  will  promptly 


spread    themselves   over    the     walls.- — American 
Architect. 


A    METHOD   OF  APPLYING  SUPER- 
HEATED STEAM. 

Mr.  Alphonse  Koch,  C.  E.,  describes  a  meth- 
od of  using  superheated  steam  as  a  disinfectant, 
which  has  been  in  operation  in  Strasburg  for  several 
months.  By  an  aspirator,  having  two  cocks,  a 
stream  of  water  is  mixed  with  superheated  steam, 
and  thrown  into  clothing,  mattrasses,  urinals, 
closets,  etc.  A  temperature  far  above  the  boil- 
ing point  is  produced. 


CURRENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

WOMEN,    PLUMBERS  AND    DOCTORS;    OR,   HOUSE- 
HOLD   SANITATION. 

The  writer  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1869,  and  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  board  of  health  of  that 
state — and  the  first  health  organization  under 
state  auspices  ever  contemplated  in  this  country 
— was  suggested  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plun- 
kett,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  and  was 
launched  into  successful  activity  by  her  influence 
largt-ly.  The  masterly  work  accomplished  by 
that  board  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence is  well  understood  and  acknowledged  by 
sanitarians  everywhere.  It  was  the  pioneer  and 
the  leader  in  sanitary  investigations,  until  its 
organization  became  disastrously  merged  in  what 
the  solons  of  that  state  regarded  as  kindred  mat- 
ters for  association,  to-wit,  health,  lunacy  and 
charity.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Bowditch  re- 
signed at  this  point? 

The  active  mind  and  intelligent  comprehension 
which  saw  the  necessity  for  a  state  supervision  of 
sanitary  matters  has  again  asked  for  a  hearing  in 
the  book  before  us.  In  the  very  brief  preface, 
she  announces  that  her  "endeavor  is  to  arouse  the 
interest  and  practical  efforts  of  a  new  class — the 
women."  But  it  will  be  a  surprise  if  it  does  not 
arouse  the  interest  of  all  classes  who  take  thought 
of  healthy  homes  and  healthy  living,  for  the  care- 
ful estimate  of  this  little  manual,  which  we  have 
made,  justifies  us  in  declaring  that  it  is  the  best 
popular  statement  of  the  case  which  has  yet  been 
written.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  give 
us  a  text-book,  but  she  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
collect  correct  and  useful  information  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
home,  its  surroundings  and  accessories;  and  she 
has  clothed  it  all  in  language  which  accords  well 
with  the  dignity  of  the  subject  and  the  occasion, 
—simple,  sincere  and  remarkably  free  from  tech- 
nicalities. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  copious 
extracts  from  the  mass  of  exceedingly  important 
information  contained  in  its  pages,  although  we 
are  thus  saved  the  predicament  of  selecting  from 
so  much  that  presents  equal  claims  for  insertion. 
The  chapter  on  wholesome  water  is  in  brief  a 
good  basis  for  a  sound  sanitary  education.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  helpful  to  the 
reader.  ]) 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OK  HEALTH  REPORT. 

The  report  of  this  board  for  1883,  with  its 
appendices,  has  been  received.  It  is  the  sixth  in 
the  series.  While  most  state  boards  of  health 
have  only  the  care  of  the  public  health  consigned 
to  their  charge,  the  Illinois  board  aFo  has  im- 
posed upon  it  the  duty  of  regulating  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Its  activity  in  this  direction  has  been  so 
great  and  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  a 
description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  state  that  when  the  board  began  its 
labors  there  were  but  fourteen  medical  schools  in 
this  country  which  required  evidence  of  prelimi- 
nary education  in  ordinary  branches.  There  are 
now  ninety.  In  1880,  only  seventeen  schools 
gave  the  study  of  hygiene  attention.  There  are 
now  eighty.  In  1880,  there  were  eight  schools 
which  exacted  attendance  upon  three  or  more 
courses  of  lectures,  before  giving  diplomas. 
There  are  now  twenty-three  schools  "which 
make  this  obligatory,  and  fifty-six  others  are 
making  such  tentative  efforts  in  this  direction  as 
to  provide  for  and  recommend  a  three  or  four 
year's  graded  lecture-course.     The  board  insists 


upon  the  preliminary-education  requirement  and 
the  study  of  hygiene,  as  a  requirement  necessary 
to  secure  the  board's  certificate  permitting 
practice  in  this  state.  As  to  public  health  in 
1883,  a  low  death-rate  and  a  remarkable  free- 
dom from  epidemics  were  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristics. There  were  added  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  board,  tracts  on  the  proper  sanitary 
control  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid 
fever.  These  documents  have  been  issued  in 
German,  and  one  on  small-pox  in  the  Scandina- 
vian language.  The  secretary  of  the  board,  Dr. 
John  II.  Rauch,  as  secretary  of  the  sanitary 
council  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  managed  the 
Mississippi  valley  river  and  rail  inspection  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  first  summer  since  1877  yellow 
fever  has  been  kept  entirely  out  of  the  valley. 
The  board  has  taken  great  interest  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  demestic 
animals.  The  board  spent  in  its  labors,  $9,101.- 
31.  The  report  of  the  board  contains  interesting 
abstracts  of  its  proceedings.  The  appendices 
contain  much  interesting  matter  concerning  the 
standing  of  medical  colleges,  and  a  list  of  the 
physicians  practicing  in  Illinois. 

PAPERS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

The  Century  publishes  a  first  edition  of 
180,000  copies  for  February;  the  indications  are 
that  this  will  not  last  long,  as  the  demand  for  it 
at  local  newsstands  is  unprecedented.  Gen. 
Grant's  article  is  the  principal  attraction, — but 
the  number  has  more  good  things  in  it  than  usual, 

even  with  this  superior  magazine. Among  the 

articles  which  possess  the  usual  merit  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February  is  one  by 
Dr.  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  on  the  relations  of 
cholera  to  topographical  conditions.  The  inves- 
tigations of  this  noted  scientist  into  the  relations 
ot  the  soil  to  health  and  disease  are  well  known. 
He  now  finds  that  the  soil  has  an  influence  in  the 
spread  of  cholera.  He  says  that  "relatively  low- 
lying  sites  are  very  favorable  to  cholera.  Where 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  an  undulating  out- 
line, it  will  be  found  that  districts  and  individual 
houses  which  are  situtated  on  the  summit  of  the 
undulation  very  frequently  have  no,  or  only  a  very 
small,  disposition  to  the  development  of  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera,  while  in  the  hollow  of  the  un- 
dulation under  like  conditions  the  opposite  holds 

good." The   Atlantic  Monthly  for    February 

presents  a  delightful  series  of  pictures  of  the 
country  and  country-folk,  in  Miss  Jewett's  "A 
Marsh  Island."  Among  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles of  a  more  solid  nature  are  an  account  of 
the  revival  of  interest  in  unique  sculpture  after 
the  neglect  of  the  dark  ages,  by  William  Shields 
Liscomb,  under  the  title  of  "The  Quest  for  the 

G^ail  of  Ancient  Art." The  current  Quiver, 

although  for  sober  and  Sunday  reading,  has  fic- 
tion of  a  pure  and  healthful  order  always  found 
in  this  magazine,  which  makes  it  highly  entertain- 
ing.  7  he  Chemical  Review  is   the  title  of  a 

new  publication  issued  by  the  James  Chaffee 
chemical  laboratory  at  Franklin,  Indiana.  It  is 
exceedingly  well  printed  and  contains  interesting 
matter. 

NOTES. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  English 
local  government  board  has  just  been  issued. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Rural  Schools:  Progress  in  the  Past,  Means  of 
Improvement  in  the  Future.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington;  Government  Printing  Office. 

Building  for  the  Children  in  the  South.  By 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Projslems  or  Municipal  Government  For  Chicago. 
By  Daniel  L.  Shorey,    Chigago. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Illinois,  with  two  Appendices;  A.— Conspectus  of 
the  Medical  Colleges  of  America,  Revised  to  De- 
cember 20,  1884.  B—  Official  Register  of  Physicians 
and  Midwives  in  Illinois.  Revise  1  to,  December  1,1880. 
Springfield,  Illinois:  H.  W.  Kokker,  State  Printer  and 
Binder. 

Memorial  Addrfsses  Commemorative  of  the 
Lives  and  Characters  of  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  and 
Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  delivered  before  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  Tuesday  Evening,  Oct   21,1884. 

Proposed  Plan  for  a  Sewerage  System  and  for 
the  Disposal  of  the  Sewage  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence. By  Samuel  M.  Gray,  City  Engineer.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.:    Providence  Press  Co. 


Vigier  has  discovered  that  the  burning  of  sul- 
phide of  carbon  emits  gases  probably  antiseptic 
in  character. 
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NEW  YORK    CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Jan.  22,  1885.  — [Special.]— As 
this  month  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  the  "bal- 
ancing" period,  there  is  but  little  to  record  at  the 
present  moment  of  interest  in  a  business  way. 
Between  the  defalcations  of  bank  officers  and  the 
assignment  surprises,  which  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence, the  outlook  does  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  seem  to  be  the  most  encouraging. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  of  life  in  some 
quarters,  and  in  a  particular  manner  among  the 
plumbers,  who,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
endeavoring  to  become  manufacturers  in  the 
near  future.  It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  in 
plumbing  circles  (and  for  the  matter  of  that  in 
Beekman  street  and  its  surroundings)  that  cer- 
tain of  the  master  plumbers  of  this  and  neigh- 
boring cities  have  been  at  work  in  forwarding 
the  organization  of  a  plumbers'  manufacturing 
company.  The  inception  of  the  idea  belongs, 
largely,  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Macdonald,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  master  plumber's  asso- 
ciation, who,  from  experiments  actually  made, 
claims  to  have  been  convinced  that  lead  pipe  and 
other  goods  could  be  manufactured  to  better 
advantage  by  the  trade  itself  than  they  could  be 
purchased.  A  company  has  therefore  been 
formed,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  divi- 
ded into  four  thousand  shares  of  $25  each,  and 
I  understand  that,  up  to  the  present,  about  one- 
half  of  the  capital,  or  $50,000,  is  taken, — eighty- 
eight  New  York  and  neighboring  plumbers  being 
subscribers.  No  member  can  hold  more  than 
forty  shares,  representing  $1,000  of  the  stock, 
but  whether  this  is  simply  an  understanding 
among  themselves,  or  one  of  the  by-laws,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  They  also  propose  to  put  upon 
their  "shingle''  "strictly  one  price  ; "  to  piace 
every  member  on  an  equal  footing,  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  inventive  genius  of  the  craft, 
so  that  the  specialities  they  produce  will  be  the 
work  of  practical  minds,  and,  largely,  the  result 
of  what  maybe  found  in  actual  practice  to  be  a 
necessity.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment are  said  to  be  prominent  in  the  craft. 
Already,  a  new  water-closet,  the  incomplete 
invention  of  a  member  of  the  company,  and 
known  among  the  uninitiated,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  as  "the  toggle-joint"  awaits  the 
company's  advent,  to  be  followed  by  other 
specialities,  in  the  line  of  sanitary  appliances. 

The  board  of  health  has  decided  upon  a  unique 
meth  .d  of  keeping  out  the  cholera,  viz.,  by  sup- 
pressing all  information  of  its  existence  in  our 
midst,  if  it  should  come.  The  board  is,  in  part, 
composed  of  sections  of  the  national  guard  and 
police  commission,  and  they  are  playing  into 
each  others  hands.  A  communication  from  the 
health  board  to  the  police  board  has  just  been 
made  public,  in  which  a  request  is  made  by  the 
health  authorities  that  the  telegraph  office  of  the 
police  departmant  and  the  officers  in  charge  of 
precinct  station-houses  be  instructed  to  give  no 
information  in  respect  to  cases  of  contagious 
disease  reported  to'  the  health  board  by  police, 
telegraph,  or  otherwise,  except  to  officers  of  the 
health  department,  on  the  ground  that  unneces- 
alarm  is  often  caused  by  the  publicity  given  to 
cases  of  contagious  disease,  and  the  owners  and 
occupants  of  dwellings  where  such  things  occur, 
and  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  sick  are  often 
aggrieved  by  the  appearance  of  their  names  and 
residence  and  other  particulars  in  the  papers.  A 
further  excuse  is  given  that  the  publicity  now 
songht  to  be  guarded  against  not  unfrequenfly 
tends  to  impede  the  prompt  efforts  of  the  health 
department.  The  press  and  the  public,  how- 
ever, look  upon  it  as  a  contrivance  to  cover  up 
some  neglect,  or  abuse,  which  may  possibly 
occur,  and  which  it  is  as  well  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze. 

Dr.  Cyrus  W.  Edson,  of  the  health  depait- 
ment,  is  making  things  lively  for  the  dealers  in 
adulterated  foods,  especially  candy.  A  large 
seizure  of  a  vile  compound  intended  for  the 
rising  generation  was  recently  made  which  will 
not  be  without  having  a  proper  effect. 

The  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  the  tene- 
ment house  commission  was  recently  made,  and 
from  the  result  it  would  appear  that  a  general 
overhauling  of  the  tenements  of  the  Empire  city 
is  necessary.  Imperfect  light  and  ventilation, 
foul   cellerage  and   a   generally  demoralized  and 


debasing  condition  of  existence  seem  to  be  the 
leading  features  of  the  report,  in  which  defective 
plumbing  plays  a  somewhat  prominent  part. 
The  inspector's  conclusions  are  that  in  one  out  of 
every  seven  houses  is  to  be  found  a  broken  drain 
under  the  cellar  ;  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
one  hundred  privy-vaults  are  leaching  cesspools  ; 
that  the  school  sinks  are  no  better,  and  that 
these  privy-vaults  should  be  condemned  and  re- 
moved. Among  other  conclusions  reached  by 
the  inspector  it  was  calculated  that  not  less  than 
1,965,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  are  wasted 
in  the  tenement  houses  of  the  city. 

The  firm  of  Wm.  Steeger  &  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  copper  boilers,  etc",  has  been  dissolved  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Steerger's  mother  who 
represented  the  "Co.,"  and  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  remakable  woman  in  aiding  to  establish  the 
business.  Mr.  Henry  Steeger  will  continue  the 
business  in  his  individual  name  and  cacapacity 
hereafte.  W.  F.  T. 

THE  USE  OF  SEWAGE  FOR  FUEL. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News  an 
item  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  C.  H.  von  Klein,  of  Dayton,  O  ,  pro- 
posed to  convert  sewage  into  fuel.  Concerning 
the  chemical  action  of  Dr.  von  Klein's  method, 
the  following  communication  from  an  eminent 
chemist  has-  been  received  : 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  16,  18^5 — [To  tne 
Editor.] — Salt  and  lime  will  not  liberate  chlorine 
gas,  either  when  mixed,  or  added  to  anything  of 
the  nature  of  sewage.  Suppose  Dr.  von  Klein 
adds  nitrate  of  silver,  the  salt  which  he  has  al- 
ready added  will  instantly  precipitate  it  as  the 
chloride,  and  he  will  have  the  silver  out  ofsolu- 
1  ion  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  like  curd.  With 
nitrate  of  s  Iver  at  85  cents  an  ounce  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  much.  The  silver  salt  (nitrate)  has 
the  property  of  entering  into  combination  with 
albumen  and  fibrin,  and  precipitating  them;  but 
neither  albumen  nor  fibrin  is  likely  to  occur  in 
large  quantities  in  sewage.  The  idea  that  ordi- 
nary sewage  can  be  solidified  by  chemical  means 
is  arrant  nonsense,  and  that  it  would  pay  as  fuel 
is  worse  yet.  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
over  and  over  again  with  peat,  but  it  does  not 
pay  even  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances. The  idea  that  $2  worth  of  condensed 
sewage  is  equal  in  heat-giving  power  to  a  ton  of 
coalisalsononsen.se.  The  moisture  cannot  be 
got  out  of  sewage  cheaply  enough  to  compete 
with  coal.  The  amount  of  carbon  in  the  sewage 
(however  well-condensed)  can  not  compare  with 
the  high  per  cent  of  carbon  in  coal,  and  this  is 
what  we  depend  on  in  determining  the  value  of 
any  sample  of  coal.  We  simply  determine  the 
percent  of  d)  moisture,  (2)  volatile  carbon,  (3) 
fixed  carbon,  (4)  sulphur,  (5)  ash.  It  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  that  the  property  for  heating  is 
the  carbon,  and  the  per  cent  tells  the  story.  In 
good  coal  the  per  cent  of  moisture  is  o.  Some- 
times it  is  five  one-hundredths  of  1  percent.  Of 
carbon  the  per  cent  is  about  9  \  The  fallacies  of 
Dr.  von  Klein's  method  are  then  : 

1.  Sewage  cannot  be  disinfected  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  him. 

2.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  sewage  can  be  solidi- 
fied by  chemical  means;  you  might  say  certainly 
not;  certainly  not  by  any  chemical  means  he  has 
mentioned. 

3.  How  does  he  get  rid  of  the  water,  of  which 
sewage  generally  contains  over  50  per  cent  ?  To 
evaporate  this,  heat  must  come  from  some  source, 
and  lots  of  it. 

4.  Even  supposing  he  can  solidify  sewage  and 
rid  it  of  water,  from  its  low  per  cent  of  carbon  as 
compared  with  coal,  it  can  have  no  value. 

5.  The  idea  is  wasteful  (even  if  practicable)  to 
burn  products  so  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Sewage  should  be  restored  to  the  land  to 
prevent  exhaustion  Burning  will  dissipate  the 
the  valuable  ammonia  compounds  existing  in  both 
the  urine  and  faeces,  which,  if  restored  to  the 
land,  are  so    valuable. 

I  then  condemn  the  idea  as  false  science  and  bad 
economy.  Frank  S.  Kedzie. 


LANSING'S  WATER-WORKS. 

Mayor's  Office,  Lansing,  Mich  ,  Jan.  22, 
1885.  [To  the  Editor.]  —  I  have  seen,  in  THE 
Sani  ary    News   of   Jan.    15,   a  note    on   the 


"junketing  expedition  of  our  common  council." 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  suggestions,  and 
herewith  mail  for  your  consideration  a  copy  of 
the  committee's  report,  to  which  I  hope  you  will 
give  space  in  your  paper.  One  member  of  the 
committee  is  a  reader  of"  The  Sanitary  News 
and  a  graduate  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  with  the  class  of 
1865.  Another  gentleman,  who  has  accompa- 
nied the  said  expedition,  is  the  contractor  who 
built  our  state  capitol,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  practical  mechanics  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  our  state,  or  country,  can  produce. 
I  ask  a  faithful  examination  of  the  report  and  a 
conscientious  criticism  from  you.  Yours  respect- 
fully, W.  Donovan. 

[It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  print  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  common  council  on  water- 
supply,  if  it  were  of  more  than  local  interest. 
In  reply  to  the  mayor's  invitation  for  a  faithful 
examination  of  it,  it  may  be  said  that  the  edito- 
rial, to  which  the  mayor  refers  in  this  communica- 
tion, was  written  and  published  before  the  com- 
mittee's report,  which  is  an  exceedingly  good 
one,  was  made  public.  The  principle  put  forth  in 
the  editorial  still  holds  true;  expert  advice  should 
come  from  a  reliable  engineer  and  not  be  gath- 
ered by  a  committee  visiting  all  similar  cities. 
All  cities  are  not  so  fortunate  as  Lansing  and  do 
not  usually  number  among  their  officials  a  gradu- 
ated engineer.  As  to  the  report,  the  committee 
is  thoroughly  correct  in  its  views  that  the  present 
is  a  good  time  to  build  water-works,  that  the 
city  should  build  its  own  works,  and  that  they 
should  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  public  works. 
The  committee  report  that  the  only  practical 
difference  in  the  cost  between  the  direct-pressure 
system  and  the  stand-pipe  system  is  the  cost  of 
the  stand-pipe  and  its  connection  with  the  main, 
neglecting  to  state  that  the  direct-pressure  sys- 
tem should  require  heavier  pipe  throughout  than 
the  stand-pipe  system.  The  increased  cost  of 
pipe  might  equal  the  cost  of  stand-pipe.  The 
committee  does  not  show  here  that  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  operating  the  two  systems  would 
be  altogether  in  favor  of  the  stand-pipe.  If  it  is 
built  with  the  capacity  it  should  have,  it  will  not 
need,  in  the  early  history  of  the  works,  any 
night  pumping,  thus  saving  one-third  in  fuel  and 
one  shift  of  men.  The  committ  e  recommends 
two  pumps  of  2,000,000  gallons  capacity,  each, 
to  supply  th^  city  with  water.  The  committee 
does  not  thi'  k  there  would  be  over  500,000  gal- 
lons used  dai  y.  Thus  they  propose  to  have  a 
pumping  capacity  nearly  four  times  as  large  as 
they  need  all  the  time,  with  a  reserve  capacity 
eight  times  the  daily  supply.  The  committee  al- 
low, approximately,  fifty  gallons  daily  for  each 
person.  This  is  a  liberal  estimate.  Providence 
actually  uses  thirty-three  gallons.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  a  large  engine,  consuming  a 
large  amount  of  fuel  and  attendant  expense,  to 
do  a  small  engine's  work.  It  would  be  better 
and  more  economical  to  purchase  one  engine  for 
reserve  and  fire  use,  having  2,000,000  gallons 
capacity,  and  one  for  actual  every-day  use.  having 
1,000,000  gallons  capacity.  This  would  allow 
for  an  increase  of  nearly  six  times  the  demand, 
before  an  increase  in  pumping  power  would  be 
needed.  It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement 
would  give  a  town  of  10,000  population,  with  its 
natural  increase,  a  liberal  provision  for  ten  years. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  consumption  at  the  end 
of  five  years  will  be  more  than  1,000,000  gallons. 

The  committee  recommend  that  no  four-inch 
pipe  be  used  where  fire  protection  will  ever  be 
needed.  This  is,  in  prac  ice  a  wise  measure.  But 
there  may  be  cases  where  connection  is  made  be- 
tween two  mains  where  four-inch  pipe  could  be 
used  to  advantage.  A  four-inch  pipe,  fed  at 
both  ends,  will  feed  two  fire  engines.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommends  that  the  proportion  of 
six-inch  pipe  used  be  smaller  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  used.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to 
make  any  such  arbitrary  division  of  pipe  until  a 
careful  engineering  survey  has  decided  just  where 
every  pipe  shall  go.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  engi- 
neer  to  determine,  by  careful  calculation,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  sizes  of  pines  to  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  supplied.  In  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  main,  the  committee  recommend  a  twenty- 
inch  main,  to  supply  500,000  gallons  >.f  water 
daily,  and  which  may  grow  to  one  million  gallons 
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daily  in  five  years.  A  twelve-inch  main  would 
be  large  enough  to  do  the  work  now.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  city  will  find  it  more  economical 
to  lay  a  fourteen-inch  main  now,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  or  ten  years  lay  another  main,  if  needed. 
The  interest  and  the  principal  on  the  amount 
saved  at  the  outset  between  a  twenty-inch  main 
and  a  fourteen-inch  main,  will,  at  the  time  it  is 
really  needed,  lay  tlie  second  main,  and  the  city 
will  then  have  the  advantage  of  a  double  system 
to  rely  on  in  case  one  main  should  become  disa- 
bled. The  same  objection  to  the  committee's 
recommendation  concerning  the  engines  is  valid. 
It  desires  to  employ,  pay  for,  and  support  a  big 
man  to  do  a  small  boy's  work. 

The  expense  of  operating  the  works  is  put  at 
$3,500.  This  is  probably  smaller  than  actual 
experience  with  trusty  mew  will  prove.  The  wa- 
ter rental  is  placed  at  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost, 
$5,000.  If  it  reaches  that  amount  at  the  end  of 
the  first  two  years  of  operation,  it  will  be  credit- 
able to  the  solicitor,  and  to  the  board  of  public 
works. — Ed.] 


CARD  TO    MASTER  PLUMBER'S,  ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  21,  1885. — [To  the 
Editor.] — To  the  Master  Plumbers'  Asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States  :  Senator 
Palmer  has  introduced  a  bill,  having  for  its 
object  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  public 
health.  An  examination  of  this  bill  will  show 
that  its  scope  and  objects  are  eminently  prac- 
tica1,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
national  legislation,  recognition  and  provision 
are  made  for  the  advancement  of  our  art.  The 
bill  and  its  author  deserve  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  every  association  in  the  United  States. 
Ask  your  representatives  in  congress  to  give  their 
support,  and  let  each  association,  by  resolution, 
endorse  the  purposes  and  object  of  the  bill. 
Prompt  action  in  this  will  result  to  our  material 
benefit  and  advance  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform, 
to  which  we,  as  a  national  association,  are 
pledged.     Respectfully  yours, 

Andrew  Young, 
President  National  Association  Master  Plumbers, 
United  States  of  America. 


ASSOCIATION  NEWS. 

ILLINOIS    ARCHITECTS. 

At  Chicago. — In  response  to  an  order  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  western  association  of 
architects,  a  meetirg  of  Illinois  architects  was 
held  at  No.  15  Washington  street,  Jan.  16,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  state  association. 

Upon  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Boyington  was  nominated  and  unanimously 
elected  chairman.  Mr.  Henry  Lord  Gay  was 
elected  selected  secretary  pro  tempore. 

After  some  discussion  upon  the  proper  method 
of  proceedure,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
McLean,  and  carried  by  vote,  that  a  state  asso- 
ciation of  architects  of  Illinois,  be  formed  under 
the  laws  of  the  western  association  of  architects. 
Mr.  McLean  then  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Treat.  After  discussion  Mr. 
McLean  modified  his  motion  so  as  to  create  the 
committee  one  on  permanent  organization.  As 
modified,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee, 
Messrs.  D.  H.  Burnham,  F.  Baumann,  S.  V. 
Shipman,  William  Holabird  and  D.  Adler. 

Mr.  McLean  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a 
committee  on  credentials,  which  was  carried. 
The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  J.  C.  Cochrane, 
F.  M.  Whitehouse  and  Henry  Ives  Cobb. 

Mr.  Burnham,  from  the  committee  on  perma- 
nent organization,  reported  the  following  order 
of  business : 

1.  To  elect  a  permanent  chairman  to  serve 
until  the  president  is  elected. 

2.  To  elect  a  permanent  secretary. 

3.  To  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  cre- 
dentials with  power  to  report  on  the  required 
qualifications  for  membership,  the  actual  elec- 
tion to  be  by  the  meeting  itself. 


4.  To  elect  a  committee  of  five  on  by-laws 
and  constitution  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

5.  To  adjourn  until  some  future  day  when 
the  committee  shall  report. 

Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb  moved  that  the  report 
be  accepted  which  was  done,  and  the  committee 
discharged. 

Mr.  Burnham  moved  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Boying- 
ton be  made  the  permanent  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Cobb  seconded  the  motion, 
which  prevailed. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Shipman  made  and  Mr.  Cobb  sup- 
ported a  motion  that  Mr.  Henry  Lord  Gay  be 
made  the  permanent  secretary,  which  pre- 
vailed. 

Mr.  Burnham  moved  that  the  committee  on 
credentials  heretofore  appointed  be  continued, 
which  was  done. 

The  chair  then  appointed  the  following  gentle- 
man as  a  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  : 
Messrs.  W.  L.  B.  Jenny,  J.  W.  Root,  Henry 
Ives  Cobb,  J.  C.  Cochrane  and  C.  M.  Palmer. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  Jan.  23,  when 
the  committee  on  credentials  made  its  re- 
port, reading  the  names  of  those  present  at  the 
former  meeting  with  those  who  had  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  join  since,  there  being  eighty-one 
from  Chicago,  and  twelve  from  other  towns,  as 
follows:  J.  W.  Ackerman,  J.  Addison,  F. 
Ahlschlager,  David  Adler,  E.  Baumann,  F.  Bau- 
mann, R.  C.  Berlin,   M.  L    Beers,  S.  S.  Beman, 

A.  Blumenthal,  W.  W.  Boyington,  A.  Burn- 
ham, D.  H.  Burnham,  E.  Burling,  W.  L.  Car- 
rol, F.  L  .Charnle  ,  B.  W.  S.  Clark,  L.  D.  Cleve- 
land, H.  I.  Cobb,  Oscar  Cobb,  J.  C.  Cochrane, 
W.  W.  Clay,  W.  H.  Drake,  L.  B.  Dixon,  A. 
Druiding,  W.  J.  Edbrooke,  J.  J.  Egan,  J.  J. 
Flanders,  C.  S.  Frost,  F.  Foltz,  R.  Furst, 
Henry  Lord  Gay,  C.  O.  Hansen,  L.  G.  Hallberg, 
H.  M.  Hansen,  H.  W.  Holabird,  H.  W.  Hill, 
W.  L.  B.  Jenny,  E.  S.  Jenison,  T.  Karls,  W. 
Longhurst,  W.  L.  Lesher,  O.  II.  Matz,  C.  C. 
Miller,  G.  H.  Miller,  J.  H.  Moore,  John  Otter, 

B.  Penner,  O.  H.  Placey,  Normand  S.  Patton, 
O.  [.  Pierce.  C.  M.  Palmer,  L  G.  Quackenboss, 
Root.  Rae,  Jr.,  H.  Rehwoldt,  M.  Roche,  Jno. 
W.  Root,  S.  M.  Randolph,  C.  Rudolph,  S.  V. 
Shipman,  F.  R.  Shoik,  L.  H.  Sullivan,  J.  L. 
Silsbee,  L.  J.  Schwab,  C.  L.  Stiles,  A.  Smith, 
H.  F.  Starbuck,  G.  E.  Spohr.  Win.  Stripple- 
man,  S.  A.  Treat,  F.  B.  Townsend,  C.  P. 
Thomas,  W.  Thomas,  Gregory  Vigeant.  J  M. 
Van  Osdel,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Wierzbienec,  0.  L. 
Wheelock,  F.  M.  Whitehouse,  J.  R.  Willett, 
H.  R.  Wilson,  Cass  Chapman  and  Paul  C. 
Lautrop,  all  of  Chicago  ;  and  F.  S.  Allen, 
Streator  ;  J.  F.  Hayden,  Bradford;  Bullard  & 
Bullard,  Springfield ;  S.  D.  Mills  and  Sons,  Col- 
chester; P.  L.  Lietz,  and  C.  Ulrichson,  Peoria; 
W.  C.  Ross,  La  Harpe  ;  II .  Chatten,  Quincy; 
W.  E.  Elliot,  Elgin;  and  M.  J.  Mulvey, 
Aurora.     The  report  was  accepted  . 

Upon  Mr.  Adler's  motion,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  list  reported  by  the  committee  were  extended 
the  privilege  of  becoming  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation after  complying  with  the  regulations 
which  should  hereafter  be  adopted  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burnham,  it  was  resolved 
that  those  present  be  considered  a  quorum  of  the 
final  membership.  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Root,  secretary 
of  the  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws, 
read  the  report  of  that  committee.  It  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Sec.  I.  The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
Illinois  State  Association  of  Architects. 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  to  unite 
in  fellowship  the  architects  of  Illinois,  to  combine 
their  efforts  so  as  to  promote  the  artistic,  scientific 
and  practical  efficiency  of  the  profession;  and  to 
cultivate  and  encourage  the  study  of  kindred  arts. 

Sec  3.  This  association  shall  consist  of  active 
and  honorary  members. 

Sec  4.  Any  architect  practicing  his  profession  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  may  become  a  member  of  this 
association. 

Sec  5.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a 
president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  two  vice-presi- 
dents, and  an  executive  committee. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  association,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence,the  duty  shall  devolve  on  the  senior  vice-presi- 
dent present.     The   president   shall  be,  ex  officio, 


chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  take  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  association,  and  to  conduct  all  of 
its  correspondence,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
treasurer  to  collect  all  funds  of  the  association,  and 
disburse  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  secretary, 
when  countersigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  The  executive  committee  shall 
consist  of  seven  members,  including  the  president, 
who  is  ex  officio,  chairman.  Jt  shall  require  five 
members  of  this  committee  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
It  shall  be  their  duty  to  exercise  control  over  the 
property  and  general  interests  of  the  association; 
to  red  ive  nominations  for  membership  and  act  upon 
the  same;  to  consider  complaints,  and  expel  mem- 
bers for  cause;  to  act  as  a  committee  of  arbitration 
on  all  questions  submitted  to  it  by  active  members 
of  the  association;  and  generally  to  have  control  of 
its  welfare  and  interests.  All  calls  for  extra  meet- 
ings shall  be  issued  by  this  committee.  This  com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  association  at  each  regular 
meeting  of  the  association.  All  appeals  from  the 
action  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  western  association  of  ar- 
chitects. 

Sec  7.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
two-thirds  .vote  of  the  active  members  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  association,  provided  that  a  no- 
tice of  such  change  shall  have  been  mailed  to  each 
active  member  by  the  secretary,  on  the  order  of  the 
executive  committee,  thirty  days  before  the  date  of 
said  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  regular  meetings  once  a 
month,  to  occur  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Satur- 
day of  each  month.  The  place  of  meeting  shall  be 
designated  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall, 
through  the  secretary,  give  due  notice  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  association  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

Art.  2.  The  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be 
conducted  according  to  Roberts'  rules  of  order. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  member 
of  the  association  shall  send  his  application  in 
writing  to  the  executive  committee;  this  application 
to  be  endorsed  by  two  active  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Art.  4.  Upon  receiving  an  application  for  mem- 
bership, the  executive  committee  shall  investigate 
the  standing  of  the  applicant,  and  shall  by  ballot- 
admit  or  refuse  him.  All  discussion  of  applicants 
to  be  considered  confidential. 

Art.  5.  All  active  members  of  the  association 
shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $10,  and  annual  dues  of 
$-•5;  dues  to  be  payable  quarterly  and  prior  to  each 
regular  quarterly  meeting,  and  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  whose  dues  remain 
unpaid. 

Art.  0.  Twenty  active  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  ?.  All  officers  of  the  association  shall  be 
elected  at  the  October  meetimr  of  the  association. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  ballot  vote  of  the 
members  present,  and  no  officer  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  to  the  same  office  for  two  successive  years. 

Art.  8.  All  papers  and  other  records,  not  consid- 
ered by  the  executive  committee  confidential,  shall 
be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  active 
members  of  the  association. 

Art.  9.  .  The  by-laws  of  this  association  may  be 
amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active  mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting,  notice  having  been 
given  as  in  the  case  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution. 

The  selection  of  officers  was  proceeded  with. 
Messrs.  J.  C  Cochrane  and  E.  Baumann  were 
appointed  tellers.  Messrs.  David  Adler  and  W. 
W.  Boyington  were  placed  in  nomination,  but 
after  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Adler  withdrew,  and,  on 
his  motion,  Mr.  Boyington  was  selected  by  ac- 
clamation. The  other  officers  selected  were: 
First  vice-president,  Mr.  David  Adler;  second 
vice-president,  Mr  D.  H.  Burnham;  secretary, 
Mr.  Henry  Lord  Gay;  treasurer,  Mr.  L.  D. 
Cleveland;  executive  committee,  Messrs.  Samuel 
A.  Treat,  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  John  W.  Root, 
Wm.  Holabird,  John  Flanders,  Charles  M. 
Palmer,  and  Louis  Sullivan. 

The  executive  committee  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  procuring  a  charter.  After  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  to  prepare 
and  send  each  member  the  order  of  exercises  for 
the  next  meeting,  and  to  look  about  for  a  room, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


MINNESOTA    ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

At  Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  fourth  annual 
meeting,  held  on  Jan.  6,  was  presided  over  by 
President  Hodgson,  and  the  association  met  at 
his  office.  Several  reports  of  committees  were 
made,  and  the  following  members  elected:  As 
fellows,  Emil  W.  Ulrici,  George  Bergmen,  Will- 
iam H.  Willcox,  John  Teltz,  Allen  H.  Stem,  and 
Edward  J.    Hodgson,  all   of  St.    Paul   ;  as  asso- 
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dates,  Albert  Starkey,  and  Robt.  McNicol,  both 
of  St.  Paul ;  as  juniors,  Chas.  W.  Beuchner, 
John  M.  Doherty,  Bruno  Berghaltz,  John  H. 
Jacobson,  all  of  St.  Paul  ;  as  honorary  members, 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Hoyt,  health  officer  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  state  geologist,  of 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Hodgson  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent, and  read  an  annual  address.  The  special 
committee  on  plumbing  ordinances,  consisting  of 
J.  W.  Stevens  and  D.  W.  Millard,  submitted  its 
report.  Some  minor  changes  were  suggested, 
and,  the  committee  having  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  trap  ventilation,  gave  as 
its  conclusions  that  special  trap  ventilation,  if 
large  enough,  affords  relief;  that  the  permanent 
value  of  vent-pipes  may  be  destroyed  by  choking 
up  ;  that  the  liability  to  foul  at  the  crown  of  a 
trap  is  a  grave  argument  against  the  use  of  such 
traps  ;  that  the  strain  upon  the  water-seal  differs 
with  different  fixtures  ;  that  deep  S-traps  resist 
siphonage  more  than  shallow  ones  in  certain  cases; 
and,  that  ventilation  of  traps  may  be  done  away 
with.  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee concerning  the  ordinances  was  this  one  : 
that  drain  and  soil  pipes  shall  be  of  iron,  coated 
with  coal-tar  pitch.  The  report  was  tabled  for 
future  action.  A  form  was  adopted  for  the  use 
of  members  who  desired  to  join  the  western  asso- 
ciation of  architects.  The  modified  form  ot 
professional  charges  was  adopted.  The  associa- 
tion approved  the  Stockslager  bill  concerning  the 
supervising  architect  except  as  regards  compen- 
sation, which  was  thought  too  small.  Papers  on 
"The  Northern  View,"  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Corser, 
and  on  "House  Sanitation,"  by  Mr.  Rufus  Cook, 
were  read.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  enjoyed 
at  the  West  hotel. 


MASTER    PLUMBERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — No  meeting  of  the  Chicago  mas- 
ter plumbers'  association  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Jan.  21,  the  date  of  the  regular  meeting,  ow- 
ing to  the  extreme  cold  weather,  which  kept 
most  of  the  members  at  home,  and  to  the  fact 
that  many  others  attended  the  banquet  of  the 
master  masons'  association  given  on  that  evening. 

At  St.  Louis. — The  January  meeting  of  the 
master  plumbers'  association  was  important  be- 
cause of  the  election  of  officers.  All  the  old 
officers  were  re-elected.  The  Sanitary  News 
is  in  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  financial  secre- 
tary, Mr.  D.  J.  Collins,  which  he  has  been  re- 
quested by  his  association  to  send  to  this  journal. 
This  report  shows  an  unusual  condition  of  affairs, 
— the  members  having  paid  their  quarterly  dues 
to  date  in  full,  thus  placing  the  association  in  ex- 
cellent condition  financially.  This  appears  to 
have  been  due  to  the  persistent  labor  of  the 
financial  secretary,  Mr.  Collins.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  the  association  so  highly  appreciated 
his  services  that,  in  addition  to  re-election,  he 
was  given  a  salary  of  $50.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  association,  each  of 
whom  paid  $8  dues,  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
(with  the  exceptions  noted): 

Abel.  Fredrick  &  Co.,  John  Arnold,  J.  D.  Bergfield, 
A.  Boyce  &  Co,  J.  G.  Bluthardt,  P.  H.  Callahan, 
Thomas  Cantwell,  C.  H.  Carroll,  David  J.  Collins, 
C.  Collins,  Chas.  Condren,  T.  J.  Doud,  J.  H.  Dress- 
ing, F.  A.  Dittmar,  G  F.  Eckhardt,  Fay  Gas-Fixture 
Co,  John  Frosh,  Thos.  Fitzgerald,  James  D.  Fay, 
initiation,  $50;  Graham*  Peters,  Peter Gillis,  Joseph 
P.  Gallagher,  Gray  &  Bell,  John  Grenzebach.  M.  D. 
Gavin,  Henry  Gahl,  John  Geekie,  Jacob  Glazier,  P. 
Harrington,  August  Heil.  Helpieeh  &  Broderick,  Geo.. 
Henderson,  initiation,  $50 :  H.  J.  Jackson  &  Co, 
T.  H.  Killoran,  John  F.  Killoran,  initiation,  $50. 
Kuhns  &  Stout,  Julius  F.  Lorenzen,  E.  Lonergan, 
F.  C.  Lansenberg,  Wm.  F.  Lambe  &  Co.,  Jas.  A. 
Lynch,  John  Lyons,  Gustave  Luther,  Mcrarten  Bros. 
Mawdsley  &  Mepham,  Wm.  Morris.  Thos.  H.  Mc 
Mahon  &  Co.,  John  McMahon,  Patrick  Madden.  John 
P.  Maloney,  James  T.  Mahaney,  Thos  Murphy  &  Co., 
T.  K.  C.  Mason,  James  McCarthy.  A.  Moor  &  Co  , 
Terence  McLaughlin,  Michael  Mangen,  Wm.  Morti- 
mer, John  B.  Myler,  initiation  $50 ;  Norris  &  Bro., 
Otto  Ferdinand,  initiation,  $50;  Joseph  J  O'Rourke, 
initiation,  $50  ;  Thomas  Phillips  &  Co..  John  Quinn  & 
Co.,  David  Roden,  Phillip  C.  Ring,  Martin  Ryan, 
John  F.  Reardon,  initiation,  $50 ;  Wm.  Schwehr 
&  Co.,  Seigel  Gas-Fixture  Co.,  Jeremiah  Sheehan, 
James  A.  Stigers,  Wm.  Stutz,  Schmitt  &  Co..  Val- 
entine Sorns,  H.  M.  Snyder,  John  Shelly,  initiation. 
$50 ;  dues,  $2 ;  E.  Tumalty,  C.  Thiery,  E.  Thiery,  Eli 

Townsend,  Thos  Tuffy,  F.  A.  Thornh-11,  M.  J.  Ward, 
Geo.  Werner,  Werner  &  Bro.,  J.  A.  Wilkie,  J.  S. 
Webster,  E.  Wilson,  O.  Wehmeyer  &  Bro.,  G.  F. 
Wiley,  Henry  Whitney,  Kelly  &  Conran. 


This  shows  a  total  of  $400  received  for  initia- 
tion fees,  and  $686  for  dues,  or  an  entire  total  of 
$1,086. 

Mr.  Collins  writes  :  "Permit  me  to  say  that, 
in  my  time  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  now  over 
twenty-one  years,  there  have  been  three  plumb- 
ers' associations,  but  our  last  one  has  been  the 
only  one  of  any  importance,  though  there  was 
some  hard  fighting  on  former  occasions  to  effect 
an  organization." 

At  Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  regular  meeting  of 
the  master  plumbers'  association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  13.  The  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers resulted  as  follows  :  President,  J.  S.  Ryle  ; 
vice-presidents,  E.  Doherty,  and  John  Shaw; 
secretary,  W.  G.  Ashdown;  treasurer,  C.  New- 
man; auditing  committee,  E.  P.  Everitt,  H. 
Goss,  and  E.  Hornbrook.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
Ashdown,  writes  :  "We  herald  the  dawn  of  a 
new  year  with  bright  prospects  of  a  successful 
future.  Harmony  prevails  among  our  brother- 
hood, and  each  lends  his  assistance  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  organization.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  additions  from  the  adjacent  towns 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  think  we  can  confi- 
dently assert  that,  by  the  advent  of  June,  when 
the  national  association  holds  its  annual  meeting, 
we  will  possess,  as  members,  a  majority  of  the 
master  plumbers  within  the  state  of  Kansas.  Our 
state  vice-president  is  using  every  endeavor  to 
induce  all  plumbers  of  these  two  adjoining  states 
to  become  members." 

At  Philadelphia. — The  master  plumbers'  asso- 
ciation has  applied  for  acharter  of  incorporation. 
A  committee  of  the  association  has  endeavored 
to  induce  the  committee  of  the  common  council 
of  the  city  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  plumbers  and  the 
granting  of  licenses.  The  master  plumbers  have 
protested  against  the  ordinance  requiring  them  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  opening  the  streets  to 
make  sewer-connections,  as  well  as  to  do  the 
repairing.  The  plumbers  are  refusing  to  pay  for 
repairing,  or  to  do  it  themselves,  hoping  that  a 
civil  suit  will  be  brought  in  order  to  decide  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance.  The  regular  monthly 
meeting  Jof  the  association  was  held  Jan.  8, 
Mr.  John  J.  Weaver  presiding.  The  executive 
committee  reported  that  they  had  concluded 
negotiations  with  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
and  presented  the  compnet  for  ratification.  Mr. 
John  Worthington  presented  a  proposed  bill  to 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  to  secure  better 
plumbins- 

At  Baltimore — At  the  meeting  of  the  master 
plumbers,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rothrock  presided.  Mr. 
Jno.  F.  McConnell  moved  and  the  meeting  voted 
that  the  health  commissioner,  Dr.  James  A. 
Steuart,  be  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  the 
association.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship committee  should  begin  the  course 
of  instruction  on  Jan.  22,  the  lessons  to  be 
confined,  at  the  present,  to  apprentices.  The 
school  will  occupy  the  rooms  of  the  association 
from  8  to  q  in  the  evening. 

At  Providence,  R.  I. — E.  Frank  Carey,  cor- 
responding secretary,  writes:  "The  third  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Providence  master  plumbers' 
association  was  held  on  Jan.  1.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  treasurer  and  financial  secretary 
were  read  and  accepted.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  Thomas  Phillips  ;  vice- 
presidents,  Patrick  Tierney,  Charles  Law  and 
Thomas  Martin  ;  treasurer,  James  C.  Conroy  ; 
sergeant-at-arms,  James  B.  Manchester  ;  audit- 
ing committee,  J.  S.  Fuller,  E.  A.  Pearce  and 
Thomas  Smith  ;  sanitary  committee,  Geo.  R. 
Phillips,  P.  Tierney  and  Rolhn  Harris  ;  appren- 
ticeship committee,  James  Davis,  James  C.  Con- 
roy and  Thomas  Phillips  ;  license  committee, 
P.  O'Connor,  Thomas  J.  Hudson  and  W.  L. 
Whipple." 

SANITARY    CONVENTION. 

At  Columbus,  0. — The  sanitary  convention  at 
Columbus,  O.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
state  sanitary  association,  will  be  held  on  Feb. 
5  and  6,  in  the  board  of  trade  room.  A  very 
full  and  promising  programme  has  been  prepared, 
containing  papers  on  "  Sewer  vs.  Surface  Drain- 
age and  Combustion,  "    by  Dr.  O.  D.  Childs,   of 


Akron,  O.  ;  on  "Education  the  Basis  of  Sani- 
tary Advancement, "  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Ashmun, 
health  officer  of  Cleveland  ;  on  "  Some  Obser- 
vations on  the  Means  of  Water  Purification  with 
Reference  to  the  Water-Supply  of  Youngstown, 
O.,"  by  Dr.  John  McCurdy,  of  that  city;  on 
"  Climatic  Changes  in  Ohio,  from  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Forests  and  the  Drainage  of  the 
Land,  and  the  Effects  on  the  Health  of  the 
People,  "  by  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Mans- 
field; on  ''What  shall  be  done  with  the  Sewage," 
by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  LL.  D.,  of  Columbus, 
and  on  "  The  Plumber  and  his  Relation  to  Archi- 
tects and  Doctors,  "  by  Mr.  James  Allison,  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  vice-president  of  the  national 
master  plumbers'  association.  Certificates  for 
reduced  rates  upon  roads  centering  at  Columbus 
may  be  obtained  of  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  secre- 
tary, at  Mansfield,  O. 

NEW  YORK  CREMATION  SOCIETY. 

At  New  York  City. — The  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  recently  held.  Rev. 
J.  D.  Beugless  delivered  an  address,  stating  that 
a  model  of  the  crematory  now  building  at  Mt. 
Olivet,  L.  I.,  was  to  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
museum  of  hygiene  in  Washington.  The  re- 
ports showed  a  credit  to  the  incineration  fund  of 
$533.73,  and  that  during  the  existence  of  the 
society  not  a  single  member  had  died.  There 
are  now  192  members.  The  crematory  at  Mt. 
Olivet  is  ready  for  the  roof.  There  are  thirty 
bodies  in  vaults  awaiting  the  completion  of  the 
building.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  Courtland  Palmer  ;  vice-presidents, 
Dr.  Alexander  Berghaus  and  J.  H.  Waters  ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Charles  Putzell  Record- 
ing secretary,  H.  R.  Houghton  ;  treasurer, 
D.  H.  Craig  ;  executive  committee,  A.  C.  F. 
Berghaus,  E.  A.  Caswell,  Augustus  Cobb,  James 
Duane,  A.  H.  Edinger  and  J.  D.  Beugless. 

BOARD    OF     HEALTH. 

At  Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Tennesseee  state 
board  of  health  met  at  the  capital  on  Jan.  6. 
Several  reports  by  committees  were  made,  among 
them  one  by  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Wright,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  school  hygiene.  The  secreta- 
ry's report  treated  of  small-pox,  of  diphtheria 
and  of  cholera;  also,  of  local  sanitary  work. 

BUILDERS    AND    TRADERS. 

At  Chicago. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
builders'  and  traders'  exchange  was  held  at  its 
rooms,  on  Jan.  20.  The  secretary  read  his 
report,  showing  the  receipts  for  the  year  to 
have  been  $1  i,6r4  and  the  disbursements,  $7,- 
127,  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,0^6  in  the  treasury. 
The  total  membership  is  446.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  in  the  following  selections:  Pres- 
ident, George  C.  Prussing ;  first  vice-president, 
L.  W.  Fick  ;  second  vice-president,  E.  Baggot  ; 
secretary,  F.  C.  Schoenthaler  ;  treasurer,  Amos 
Grannis  ;  directors,  George  F.  Tapper,  F.  S. 
Wright,  A.  J.  Weckler,  William  Grace,  E.  P. 
Wilce  ;  inspectors,  George  H.  Fox,  J.  G.  Ma- 
comb, J.  A.  Miller. 

The  by-laws,  concerning  membership  fees, 
and  transfer  of  membership  were  amended,  one 
amendment  providing  that  irresponsible  contrac- 
tors shall  be  posted  in  the  exchange. 

It  was  decided  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  scien- 
tific lectures  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  ex- 
change would  warrant  it. 

MASTER  MASONS. 

At  Chicago. — -The  Chicago  master  masons'  asso- 
ciation gave  a  banquet  at  the  Palmer  house  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  21,  at  which  there  were 
about  two  hundred  guests.  After  the  banquet, 
Mr.  George  H.  Fox,  the  presiding  officer,  deliv- 
ered a  welcoming  address,  and  Mr,  F.  C.  Schoen- 
thaler read  a  number  of  letters  of  regret. 

Toasts  were  then  given  and  responded  to  as 
follows  : 

"The  Oldest  Chicago  Architect  Among  L"s. " — 
Edward  Burling. 

"Building  in  the  Early  Fifties."— W.  W.  Boy- 
ington. 

"The  Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange." — 
George  C.    Prussing. 

"The  Master  Masons  of  Olden  Times."— W. 
L.  B.  Jenney. 
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"Our  Relations  with  the  Architectural  Pro- 
fession."— 1>.  II.  Burnham. 

"Our  Stones-"—  ].   W.   McGinnis. 

"Brick."  — D.  V.  Purington. 

"Lumber." — C.  C.  Thompson. 

"Fireproof  Buildings  and  FireproofCities." — 
P.   B    Wight. 

"Solder." — Alexander  W.  Murray. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
At  New  York  City.—  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  society  ol  civil  engineers  was  neld  on 
Jan.  21.  The  report  of  the  hoard  of  directors 
showed  that  there  had  been  twenty  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year  ;  that  1,410  volumes  had  been  added 
to  the  library,  there  being  15,000  volumes  in  all. 
The  receipts  were  $25,000.  The  Norman  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Christie  for  a  paper  on 
"Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Wrought-Iron." 
The  Rowland  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Smith,  for  a  paper  on  " Water- Power  with 
High-Pressure  and  Wrought-Iron  Pipes. "  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Frederic  Graff;  vice-presi- 
dents, George  S.  Green,  jr. ,  and  Thomas  J.  Whit- 
man ;  secretary  and  librarian,  John  Bogart  ; 
treasurer,  J.  James  ;  directors,  Theodore  Cooper, 
William  B.  Hatton,  Walter  Katte,  O.  Chanute, 
and  F.  W.  Vaughan. 

REAL    ESTATE    MEN. 

At  Chicago. — The  Chicago  real  estate  board 
gave  its  second  annual  banquet  at  the  Grand  Pa. 
cine  hotel,  to  about  three  hundred  guests  on  Jan. 
22.  The  committee  of  arrangements  consisted 
of  R.  C.  Givens,  W.  A.  Merigold,  Henry  L 
Turner,  W.  L.  Pierce  and  J.  M.  Marshall,  and 
they  made  elaborate  preparations.  Appropriate 
toasts  were  given 

SASH,    DOORS,    AND    BLINDS. 

At  Chicago. — The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
wholesale  sash,  door,  and  blind  manufacturer's 
association  met  at  the  Tremont  hotel  on  Jan.  21. 
Twenty  firms  were  represented.  The  trade  hav 
iag  been  somewhat  depressed,  it  was  decided 
after  a  full  discussion,  to  raise  discounts  and  to 
decrease  the  output  of  the  mills  one -half  for  one 
month.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  William  B.  Phillips;  vice- 
president,  G.  M.  Paine;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
O.  C.  Steenberg  ;  executive  committee,  Julius  P. 
Meyer,  Chicago  ;  George  M.  Curtis,  Clinton, 
Iowa  ;  W.  J.  Conway,  Milwaukee  ;  J.  P.  Gould, 
Oshkosh;W.  W.  Carr,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  J.  A. 
Wyman,  Minneapolis,  and  J.  H.  Wharton, 
Appleton,  Wis.  An  adjourned  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Tremont  on  Feb.   21. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 

J.  S.  Baker,  M.  D. ,  has  been  elected  health 
officer  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Meyer,  of  New  York  city, 
has  recently  been  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Bentley,  has  been  elected 
city  engineer  of  Newport.    R.  I. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health  of  Michigan,  has  received  an  in- 
crease of  salary. 

Drs.  Henry  F.  Lyster  and  John  H.  Kel- 
logg, have  been  reappointed  members  of  the 
Michigan  state  board  of  health. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Mott,  a  prominent  citizen  of  New 
York,  and  well-known  among  sanitary  people 
everywhere,  spent  several  days  in  Chicago  re- 
cently. 

Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  of  the  army, 
recently  delivered  an  address  up  >n  "Our  Invisi- 
ble Foes,"  before  the  military  service  institution 
of  New  York. 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  commissioner 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  new  United  States 
bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Bkman,  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  grand  council  of  the 
American  exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  in 
1886.     Mr.  Beman  is  a  very  prominent  architect. 


DR.  Grimm,  the  originator  of  the  sanitary 
system  adopted  by  the  German  military  authori- 
ties, and  body  physician  to  Emperor  William,  is 
dead. 

WATER-WORKS. 

Croton  water  receipts  aggregated  $2,100,663.- 
56  in   1884 

Boston  has  authorized  a  loan  of  $766,000  for 
the  new  high-service  water-works. 

Port  Shaw,  Mont.,  will  spend  $10,  00  for  water- 
works.    The  tank-system  will  be  employed. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  asserts  that  the  production 
of  hydrogen  gas  is  a  measure  of  the  active  organ- 
isms in  water. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  voted  on  the  question  of  water- 
works, Jan.  26,  in  favor   of  raising   $100,000,  by 

o  i  lin,'  clii  ci  ty  . 

The  city  clerk  of  ICast  St.  Louis,  111.,  will  re- 
ceive proposals  from  private  companies  to  pro- 
vide water-works,  until  Peb.   io. 

The  common  council  of  Mason  City,  la.,  have 
determined  to  begin  at  once  the  preparation  for 
the  construction  of  water-works. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  has  issue!  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,  the  money  from  which  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  in  improving  the  water-supply. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  a  Glasgow 
firm  for  supplying  twenty  thousand  tons  of  cast- 
iron  pipes  and  fittings  for  the  water-works  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

The  lack  of  efficient  sewerage  and  water-sup- 
ply in  portions  of  the  towns  of  Lake  View  and 
Jefferson  is  prompting  the  discussion  of  an  annex- 
ation to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

SEWERAGE. 

Seventeen  small  sewers  were  built  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  during  1S84. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  not  have  the  proposed 
system  of  relief  .sewers. 

A  committee  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  recom- 
mended that  a  debt  be  incurred  in  order  to  extend 
the  sewerage  system. 

The  final  report  of  the  royal  commission  on 
London  sewage  discharge,  recommends  chemical 
treatment  at  the  two  main  outfalls. 

The  telegraph  system  of  Paris  is  constructed 
in  the  sewers.  One  of  the  repair  men  recently 
stated  that,  in  a  service  of  five  years,  constantly 
in  the  sewers,  he  had  never  been  unpleasantly 
affected. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  California,  authorizing  the  governing  body  of 
every  municipal  corporation  to  adopt  such  a  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  as  it  may  commend,  and  to 
cause  the  construction  of  such  system 

It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bentley,  of 
Leeds,  England,  that  the  government  promote 
trunk  sewers  with  satisfactory  outlets  at  the 
coast,  and  made  to  pass  through  large  centers  of 
population,  to  which  all  available  districts  shall 
be  made  to  radiate. 

VITAL   STATISTICS. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  death-rate  for  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  was  15.8. 

In  Toledo,  O.,  the  number  of  deaths  in 
P)ecember,  188 \,  was  59. 

The  death-rate  of  Baltimore  for  the  week 
ending  Jan,  17,  was  22  88. 

The  death-rate  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the 
week  ending  Jan.  17,  was  19  in  a  thousand. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  estimated  popula- 
tion basis  of  computing  the  death-rate  be  in- 
creased in  Cincinnati   73,000. 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  New 
Hampshire  state  board  of  health,  recently  read  a 
paper  on  the  excessive  death-rate  of  Manchester, 
the  death-rate  for  the  years  1881-3  averaging 
23.87. 

SANITARY    WORK. 

The  Illinois  state  board  of  health  is  conducting 
a  sanitary  survey  of  the  state. 

The  medical  profession  of  Missouri  does  not 
cordially  support  the  state  board  of  health. 

A  museum  of  hygiene  similar  to  Parkes  mu- 
seum in  London  will  soon  be  opened  in  Turin. 


Washington  correspondents  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  little  hope  for  any  health  legislation  this 
session. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  state  board  of  health  will  be 
established  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  session  of  the 
legislature. 

Mayor  Grace,  the  new  mayor  of  New  York, 
recommends  increased  appropriations  for  the 
health  department. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  mayor's  message  I  hat 
the  New  York  board  of  education  make  a  thor- 
ough sanitary  inspection  of  all  schools. 

Some  headcheese  examined  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Ed- 
son,  of  New  York  city,  contained  borax,  boracic 
acid,  phosphate  of  soda  and  Venetian  red. 

The  committees  on  public  health  of  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  have  been  authorized  to  investi- 
gate the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Ionia  house  of 
correction. 

Drainage  from  a  New  York  city  stable  flowed 
into  the  cellar  of  a  school,  and  the  odor  passing 
through  old  flues  in  the  walls  made  the  children 
sick.     Strange! 

In  his  annual  report  for  1883,  health  officer  E. 
W.  Germer,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  makes  some  very  sen- 
sible points,  and  says  that  many  persons  will  pay 
hun  ireds  of  dollars  in  decorating  a  house,  and 
refuse  to  aid  in  building  a  sewer. 

The  new  steamer  "  Franklin  Edson,  "  belong- 
ing to  the  New  York  city  health  department,  was 
recently  launched,  a  nine-year-old  daughter  of 
Dr.  Cyrus  Fdson,  of  the  department,  breaking  a 
bottle  of  champagne  over  the  bow  of  the  vessel. 

The  retiring  governor  of  Michigan,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature,  recommended  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  for  use  in  preventing  the 
introduction  of  cholera,  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  board  of  health.  He  also  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  to  establish  an  immigrant 
inspection    service    at    Port   Huron  and  Detroit. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  tenement-house 
inspector  presents  the  following  percentages  re- 
garding the  quality  of  the  buildings,  the  plumb- 
ing, and  the  tenements  themselves. 

Buildings.         Plumbing.         Tenements. 

Good  34.47  2.08  36.87 

Pair  40.78  58  Hi  54.26 

Bad  17.73  39.37  9.65 

AMONG    CHICAGO    PLUMBERS. 

Mr.  E.  Baggot  has  been  elected  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  builders'  and  traders'  exchange. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Murray  responded  to  the  toast 
"Solder",  at  the  recent  banquet  of  the  master 
masons.  His  remarks  were  very  happily  put  in 
verse. 

Mr.  E.  Baggot,  president  of  the  Chicago  asso- 
ciation, presided  at  the  meeting  at  which  Dr. 
DeWolf,  commissioner  of  health,  delivered  his 
lecture  on  "Manual  Training,"  and  introduced 
the  speaker  in  a  very  happy  manner. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
DeWolf  before  the  Chicago  association,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  J  J.  Hamblin,  a  bright 
little  girl  of  6  or  7  summers,  stepped  upon  the 
platform  and  handed  the  doctor  a  basket  of  ele- 
gant flowers,  prepared  and  presented  by  the 
wives  of  the  members  of  the  association.  The 
doctor  was  exceedingly  well-pleased.  The  lec- 
ture has  been  highly  commended  by  all  who  heard 
it,  and  the  commissioner  of  health  is  credited 
with  having  done  much  toward  helping  the  asso- 
ciation forward  in  its  good  and  earnest  work. 

Mr.  Jordan  L.  Mott,  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron 
works,  New  York  and  Chicago,  spent  several 
days  in  this  city  recently.  His  attention  was 
given  mainly  to  the  preparations  now  being  made 
for  the  opening  of  his  branch  house  at  Nos.  307 
and  309  Wabash  avenue.  Mr.  Mott  impressed 
those  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  as  a  moit 
excellent  and  fair-minded  gentleman,  with  the 
kindliest  feelings  toward  the  plumbers,  and  evi- 
dently disposed  to  do  all  he  can  to  forward  their 
interests.  Mr.  Mott's  house  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  the  kind  in  New  York  city,  or  in  the 
country  even,  having  been  established  in  1828, 
and,  as  the  name  indicates,  it  manufactures  and 
deals  in  all  kinds  of  iron  goods  that  can  be  used 
in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  house  or 
barn. 
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Current  Topics. 

Commencing  with  the  first  issue  in  March,  The  Sanitary 
News  will  be  published  weekly.  In  keeping  with  its  name 
this  journal  proposes  to  furnish  its  readers  with  the  sanitary 
news,  and  this  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  in 
which  appears  less  often  than  once  a  week.  Tl 
far  distant  when  The  Sanitary  News  will 
twice  a  week,  and  who  can  say  that  it  will 
become  a  daily?  The  demand  for  sanitary' 
found  on  every  hand,  and  among  all  classe 
The  day  when  long  dissertations  on  what  the  an* 
in  plumbing,  architecture,  water-supply,  heating,  drainage, 
hygiene,  etc.,  would  satisfy  the  sanitarian  has  passed.  We 
have  made  too  much  progress  in  sanitary  work  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  few  years  to  be  content  with  what  others 
have  done  so  imperfectly,  as  we  see  now,  and  are  making 
a  headway  that  astonishes  our  sedate  and  conservative 
brethren  across  the  ocean,  if  not  ourselves.  As  an  exponent 
of  progressive  sanitary  science  in  all  its  applications  to 
healthy  homts  and  healthy  living,  The  Sanitary  News  will 
not  be  surpassed,  or,  indeed,  equaled.  It  will  continue  to 
lead,  both  as  a  news  and  scientific  journal.  Nothing  will 
be  published  that  is  not  new  and  instructive.  A  feature  will 
be  made  of  illustrations,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
paper  mechanically  will  be  maintained.  The  Sanitary 
News  reaches  the  largest  number  of  people  interested  in 
sanitary,  engineering  and  building  affairs,  of  any  paper  pub- 
lished ;  it  goes  to  every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and,  in  this  country,  to  every  state  in  the  union. 
Although  the  expense  will  be  very  largely  increased  by  a 
weekly  publication,  the  subscription  price  will  remain  as 
heretofore,  $2.00  a  year,  until  the  first  of  May,  after 
which  date  it  will  be  increased  to  $3.00  a  year. 


*s 


The  national  board  of  health  has  presented  to  congress  a 
statement  showing  that  the  epidemics  of  cholera  in  this  coun- 
try in  1832,  1849,  1854,  1866,  and  1873,  all  raged  in  Europe 
the  year  previously,  and  that  the  present  year  is  likely  not  to 
prove  an  exception.  It  is  thought  that  congress  may  be 
frightened  into  action. 


The  disinfection  of  rags  has  recently  been  the  subject 
of  some  experiments  by  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  of  the 
United  States  army.  He  had  prepared  a  nearly  air-tight 
box  large  enough  to  receive  a  bale  of  rags.  Five  long  and 
powerful  auger  shaped  hollow  screws  projected  into  the  box 
from  the  back.  These  screws,  when  the  bale  was  brought 
into  position,  punctured  it,  and,  by  their  screw-motion, 
drew  it  into  the  box.  The  front  side  being  closed,  steam 
was  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  base  through  the  hollow 
screws.  In  one  experiment,  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  sub- 
stituted for  steam.  Some  defenceless  microbes  were  placed 
in  each  bale,  and  the  experiment  was  to  determine  if  they 
were  killed. 


A  gentleman  named  J.  M.  Hannahs  has  laid  a  plan  be- 
fore the  city  council  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  Chicago. 
He  proposes  to  excavate  a  sixteen-foot  canal  from  the  river 
to  a  place  near  the  summit,  construct  a  reservoir  there,  and 


remove  the  Bridgeport  pumps  to  that  plaee,  the  water  to  be 
discharged  into  the  Desplaines  river  through  a  tunnel  under 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  He  claims  that  the  river 
could  thus  be  emptied  every  twenty-four  hours,  something 
which  the  Bridgeport  pumps  cannot  now  do,  as  the  amount 
.water  passing  through  them  must  be  regulated  by  the 
of  the  canal  to  receive  it.  He  agrees  to  do  the 
Aork"fbr\J  1,400,000.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  such 
4<d©fie  must  ultimately  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  disposing 
of  the  ci/y's  sewage  effectually  and  harmlessly. 


,*' 


ill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia by  Senator  Whitney,  amending  the  plumbing  act  of 
San  Francisco,  making  it  apply  to  all  cities,  and  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  board  of  health.  It  requires  every  joiner 
and  plumber,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  board  of  health, 
to  register  his  name  and  address  at  the  health  office,  and 
this  is  necessary  before  he  can  carry  on  his  trade.  The 
drainage  and  plumbing  of  all  public  or  private  buildings 
shall  be  executed  in  accordance  with  plans  previously  ap- 
proved in  writing  by  the  board  of  health  or  health  officer, 
and  suitable  drawings  and  descriptions  must  be  filed  with 
the  health  department.  Any  superior  judge  may  restrain, 
by  injunction,  progress  on  any  work  not  in  compliance 
with  the  act.  Non-compliance  with  the  act  is  made  a  mis- 
demeanor. Another  sanitary  bill  pending  before  the  Cali- 
fornia law-making  body,  authorizes  the  exclusion  from 
school  of  any  child  or  person  who  has  not  been  vaccinated. 
The  school  trustees  are  required  to  make  provisions  for  vac- 
cination, and  the  returns  are  to  be  made  to  the  state  board 
of  health. 


There  are  two  sides  to  the  school  hygienic  question,  as 
has  been  before  stated  in  The  Sanitary  News,  one,  the 
sanitary  construction  of  the  building,  for  which  the  authori- 
ties are  responsible,  and  the  other,  the  sanitary  instruction, 
for  which  the  teacher  is  responsible.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  food  for  thought  in  the  following  words  or  Dr.  Charles 
Warren,  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  national  bureau 
of  education.  He  is  speaking  respecting  the  inculcation  of 
sanitary  knowledge,  and  he  says  in  substance  :  The  pre- 
ferable way  to  attain  this  is  to  promote  the  formation  of 
proper  habits  and  the  performance  of  hygienic  duties  at  the 
right  time.  Let  the  teacher  steadily  require  that  the  hands 
and  faces  of  the  pupils  on  entering  school  shall  be  clean, 
and  their  hair  and  clothing  neatly  arranged.  The  system- 
atic use  of  the  closets  at  recess  and  during  intermissions 
should  be  required,  and  in  this  way  regularity  will  be  ac- 
quired. When  the  teacher  sees  or  feels  that  the  pupils  are 
beginning  to  suffer  from  the  temperature  or  Impurity  of  the 
air,  it  is  wise  to  call  their  attention  to  the  discomforts  arising 
trom  too  much  or  too  little  heat,  or  from  the  lack  of  fresh 
air.  A  few  words  explaining  what  the  matter  is.  and  how 
best  to  correct  the  condition,  will  then  be  received  with 
respect;  the  arrangement  of  windows,  flues,  etc.,  should  then 
follow,  the  teacher  training  the  older  pupils  to  observe  for 
themselves  these  conditions  and  the  measures  for  their  cor- 
rection. The  duty  of  regulating  the  heat  and  air-supply 
should  be  performed  by  the  pupils,  who,  in  a  little  while, 
learn  the  simple  ways  of  keeping  the  air  of  the  room  in 
good  condition. 
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Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  the  secretary  of  the  American 
public  health  association,  has  made  an  official  announce- 
ment concerning  the  Lomb  prize  essays;  the  details  will  be 
found  in  full  on  page  96.  Mr.  Henry  Lomb,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  has  offered,  through  the  association,  the  sum  of 
$2,800,  to  be  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes  for  papers 
on  sanitary  subjects.  The  object  is  to  secure  facts  and  dis- 
cussions which  shall  be  essentially  Ameri  an  in  their  char- 
acter and  application.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
running  to  Europe  when  any  great  work,  such  as  relating  to 
sewerage,  water-supply,  etc.,  is  to  be  undertaken  in  our  own 
cities,  and  to  look  for  opinions  and  advice  from  the  same 
source.  This  is  all  well  enough  if  not  carried  too  far,  and 
does  not  lead  us  into  a  satisfaction  with  what  others  have 
done.  Sufficient  experience  in  sanitary  engineering  has 
been  had  in  this  country  to  enable  us  to  form  our  own  cal- 
culations, and  execute  our  plans  without  relying  upon  for- 
eign countries.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  varying  conditions  here.  Practical  every-day  sani- 
tary work  in  this  country  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  time  that  a  study  were  made  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  necessities,  and  plans  of  systematic  work  pre- 
pared. Sanitary  science  might  almost  be  said  not  to  deserve 
the  applica.ion  of  the  term  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  facts,  so 
abundant  in  themselves,  have  not  had  the  classification  nec- 
essary. The  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  accomplishing 
something  in  this  direction.  The  topics  presented  for  in- 
vestigation cover  the  field  quite  iully.  It  is  expected  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  the  essays  widely  dis- 
tributed to  the  public,  and  to  the  persons  mostly  interested 
in  the  respective  subjects  in  the  United  States. 


Two  pailfuls  of  a  liquid  substance  were  taken  from  a 
sewer  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  gas-works  in  this  city, 
which  burned  with  a  blue  blaze  when  touched  with  a  match. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  courts  are  asking  for  better  evi- 
dence that  these  gas  companies  are  discharging  the  waste 
of  their  manufactories  into  the  sewers,  and  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  are  suffering  trom  the  coal  gas  emana- 
tions which  find  their  way  into  their  houses  through  their 
waste-pipes  and  soil-pipes.  Some  of  them  have  such  fear 
of  explosions  that  they  say  they  will  have  to  abandon  their 
houses  to  save  their  lives  unless  something  is  done  toward 
enforcing  the  ordinances  relating  to  this  matter. 


Typhoid  fever  and  the  privy-vault  come  into  prominence 
occasionally.  The  health  officer  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  had  his 
attention  called  to  ten  cases  of  the  disease  in  two  double 
frame  houses  on  St.  Clair  street  in  that  city.  On  personal 
investigation  he  found  that  there  w«re  four  families  in  the 
two  houses.  One  death  had  occurred,  and  the  other  cases 
have  lingered  from  two  to  eight  weeks,  apparently  with 
doubtful  prospects  of  recovery.  The  officer  reports  that 
"  the  lots  upon  which  the  houses  are  built  are  about  fifty 
feet  deep.  The  houses  are  built  close  to  the  ground,  with 
damp  cellars  and  entirely  without  out-houses,  excepting  the 
privy  building,  which  is  in  a  poor  state  of  repair,,  covering 
a  double  vault  and  situated  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  rear 
door  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  is  the  only  accommodation 
of  the  kind  for  the  four  families.  The  well  from  which  the 
water-supply  is  obtained  is  situated  about  the  center  of  the 
vacant  space  of  ground    in  the  rear  of   the    buildings,  the 


ground  being  low  immediately  surrounding  it,  thus  permit- 
ting the  flow  of  all  water  from  the  surface  into  the  well. 
The  vault  is  situated  about  twenty  feet  from  the  well,  which, 
taken  together  with  the  condition  of  health,  affords  a  very 
strong  suspicion  as  to  the  contaminated  condition  of  the 
water."  The  people  in  a  double  brick  house  adjoining  ob- 
tain  their  water  from  a  well  about  ten  feet  from  the  first ; 
two  persons  in  this  house  are  suffering  from  the  same  fever. 
With  characteristic  stupidity  (for  city  officials)  the  board  of 
health  simply  appointed  a  committee  of  three  (one  of  whom 
was  the  health  officer  who  made  the  original  investigation) 
"to  investigate  the  existence  of  ten  cases  of  malarial  and 
typhoid  fever  in  two  double  frame  houses  on  St.  Clair  street, 
and  to  report  at  their  earliest  convenience."  In  the  mean- 
time, the  patients  are  probably  feeding  on  the  sewage  in 
their  wells,  which  are  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  future 
use,  instead  of  being  filled  up. 

The  death-rate  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  is  stated  as  aver- 
aging for  the  past  six  years,  74.4  per  thousand  It  is  also 
stated  that  in  some  Mexican  towns,  square  stone  culverts  are 
constructed  for  sewers,  a  shape  especially  favorable  for  stag- 
nating sewage  in  flow.  This  outrageous  death  rate  is  care- 
fully figured  from  the  official  statistics  of  the  city,  which 
has  58,000  population,  by  a  sanitary  engineer,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  are  correct.  The  climate  is  favorable  to  health, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  high  death-rate  are  found  probably, 
in  the  absence  of  a  sewerage  system  and  an  inadequate  water- 
supply.  The  personal  sanitary  habits  of  the  population  may 
partially  account  for  some  of  the  deaths. 

The  suggestion  that  the  master  plumbers  have  weekly 
meetings  and  devote  alternate  evenings  to  the  discussion  of 
sanitary  questions  is  a  good  one.  These  "sanitary"  meet- 
ings might  be,  and  should  be,  open  to  the  journeymen  and 
apprentices  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  might  be  made  a  sort  of 
school  of  instruction  for  those  learning  the  trade.  Topics 
should  be  specified  in  advance,  even  to  the  preparation  of  a 
programme  for  an  entire  season.  There  are  members 
enough  who  are  capable  of  taking  any  practical  subject  in 
hand  and.  after  some  preparation,  deliver  a  formal  lecture 
on  it.  With  the  use  of  a  black  board,  on  which  sketches 
can  be  made,  suggested  by  personal  experience,  such  lec- 
tures might  be  made  very  interesting  and  profitable.  It  is 
said  that  no  one  is  too  old  to  learn,  hence  these  talks  will 
no  doubt  find  willing  listeners  among  the  master  plumbers 
themselves  ;  indeed,  the  project  suggests  the  attendance,  if 
permitted,  of  health  inspectors,  who  need  the  instruction 
badly  enough,  and  the  public  as  well.  The  Chicago  associa- 
tion cannot  afford  to  be  behind  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
this, —  and  it  certainly  is  just  now.  The  association  at  Bal- 
timore has  already  undertaken  to  give  such  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, and  the  abstract  of  the  first  one  is  given  in  another 
column  of  this  issue.  New  York  is  doing  the  same  tlTing. 
If  it  should  be  felt  that  a  meeting  every  wesk  would  prove 
tiresome,  let  the  alternate  semi-monthly  meetings  be  de- 
voted to  papers,  lectures,  discussions,  etc.  Less  talk  about 
protection,  and  more  decisive  action  on  th'e  questions 
which  come  up  affecting  trade  matters,  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  association.  Proper  protection  of  the 
plumbing  interest  is  a  matter  of  business  and  should  be 
dealt  with  as  such  ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  at  all,  as 
one  might  think  it  had  been  tried  to  make  it. 
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PROPOSED     SEWERAGE    SYSTEM    FOR    PROVI- 
DENCE. 

The  report  of  City  Engineer  Gray  on  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Providence  consti- 
tutes a  voluminous  volume  of  146  pages.  The  city  engineer 
was  directed  in  the  early  part  of  1884  to  proceed  to  Europe 
to  investigate  the  various  plans  in  practical  operation  for 
the  disposition  and  utilization  of  sewage,  with  a  view  to 
applying  his  information  in  the  construction  of  a  system  in 
Providence.  Mr.  Gray  inspected  the  sewerage  systems  and 
methods  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  as  follows  :  The  pail 
system  of  disposing  of  excreta  at  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, England ;  the  Liernur  system  of  sewerage  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  the  Berlier  system  at  Paris  ;  the  Shone  system  at 
Wraxham,  Wales  ;  the  combined  system  at  London,  Ber- 
lin, Paris  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  the  separate  sys- 
tem at  Oxford  and  at  Paris  where  it  is  being  tried  experi- 
mentally to  a  limited  extent.  As  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations and  study  of  the  question,  he  has  recommended  (1) 
that  intercepting  sewers  be  built;  (2)  that  the  sewage  of  the 
city  be  conveyed  to  Field's  point  (at  the  mouth  of  Provi- 
dence river)  ;  (3)  that  it  be  treated  there  by  chemicals  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  precipitate  the  matters  and  to  clarify 
the  sewage,  and  (4)  that  the  clarified  effluent  be  emptied 
into  deep  water  at  Field's  point.  He  believes  that  the  sew- 
age can  be  so  clarified  that  the  effluent  will  be  entirely  harm- 
less when  emptied  into  the  river,  and  that  the  purification 
can  be  accomplished  by  precipitation  at  less  expense  than 
by  irrigation,  as  the  large  amount  of  suitable  land  required 
for  irrigation  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  reasonable  cost 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  city.  He  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  intercepting  sewers,  so  many 
of  them  to  be  constructed  at  present  as  are  necessary  to 
intercept  sewage  which  would  otherwise  enter  the  rivers. 
The  sewage  from  two  wards  would  not  require  pumping, 
but  from  the  remainder  of  the  city  it  will  need  to  be  lifted 
about  twenty-eight  feet,  into  a  conduit  through  which  it 
will  flow  to  the  precipitation  works.  At  the  precipitation 
works  it  is  proposed  to  construct  tanks  and  erect  suitable 
buildings  and  works  for  the  mixing  of  chemicals  with  the 
sewage,  for  the  handling  of  the  sludge,  etc.  The  sewage, 
after  receiving  the  mixture  of  chemicals,  will  flow  into  pre- 
cipitation tanks,  where  it  will  remain  for  a  short  time  to 
cause  the  deposit  of  sludge  ;  the  clarified  element  will  flow 
off  into  deep  water.  The  sludge  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  will  then  pass  into  reservoirs,  from  which  it  will  be 
forced  by  compressed  air  into  filter-presses.  Mr.  Gray  be- 
lieves chat  this  sludge  will  possess  some  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
but  allows  that  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  there  will 
be  any  sale  for  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Providense. 

From  experiments  which  have  been  made  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  crude  sewage  of  the  city  is  emptied  into 
the  river  at  Field's  point  it  will  inevitably  cause  a  nuisance, 
and  will  seriously  damage,  if  not  destroy,  many  of  the  valu- 
able oyster  beds  which  now  line  the  shores.  It  is  only  by 
keeping  all  sewage  and  filthy  liquids  (of  which  there  are 
4,823,000  gallons  emptied  into  the  several  rivers  during 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty  four)  out  of  the 
rivers,  or  by  clarifying  them  before  they  are  permitted  to 
enter,  and  by  thoroughly  clearing  the  river  beds  from  all 
deposits  of  filth,  that  any  improvement  may  be  looked  for 


in  the  condition  of  the  Providence  river  and  its  tributaries. 
In  designing  the  sizes  of  the  intercepting  sewers,  he  has 
made  provisions  for  receiving  the  liquid  wastes  of  these 
manufactories,  and  for  the  sewage  of  a  population  of 
300,000  people  ;  the  estimated  daily  dry  weather  flow  of 
sewage  is,  at  the  present  time,  about  3,000  000  gallons.  At 
the  junctions  of  the  district  outlet  sewers  with  the  inter- 
cepting sewers,  there  will  be  overflows  into  the  river  for  the 
relief  of  the  sewers  from  the  excess  of  rain-water.  These 
overflows  will  be  so  arranged  that  when  the  amount  of  rain- 
water coming  from  the  district  sewers  exceeds  the  amount 
provided  for  in  the  intercepting  sewer,  the  excess  of  water 
will  flow  directly  into  the  river.  An  overflow  will  also  be 
provided  near  Field's  point,  to  be  used,  if  necessary,  in 
case  of  heavy  storms  Of  the  sewers  now  laid  (about  fifty 
miles)  very  few,  if  any,  will  need  to  be  disturbed,  and  usually 
in  the  future,  Mr.  Gray  believes  that  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
tinue the  combined  (the  present)  system,  except  in  special 
cases  where  the  separate  system  may  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage, or  where  storm  sewers  may  be  needed.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  whole  work  recommended  is  $3,699,504.  If  it 
should  hereafter  be  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  some  system 
of  irrigation,  combined  with  precipitation,  requiring  a  much 
smaller  area  of  land,  the  proposed  precipitation  works  will 
form  a  useful  auxiliary.  The  author  believes  that  if  the 
scheme  recommended  be  thoroughly  carried  out  the  Pro*.  1- 
dence  river  and  its  tributaries  may  be  reclaimed  from  their 
present  filthy  condition,  and  that  the  air  which  is  now  so 
often  laden  with  foul  gases  rising  from  their  waters  may  be 
preserved  pure  and  wholesome.  He  thinks  that  some  portions 
of  the  work  may  be  made  available  for  use  within  two  years  ; 
an  additional  year  would  suffice  for  its  substantial  completion. 
The  report  contains  some  very  valuable  appendices  on  the 
subject  of  sewerage  systems  and  sewage  dsposal,  etc. 

The  expense  of  carrying  out  the  plan  proposed  is  very 
great;  but  while  that  is  considered,  the  fact  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  continuance  of  a  defective  system  not 
only  means  an  annoyance,  but  increased  sickness  and  a 
high  death-rate,  and  that,  ultimately,  some  improvement 
must  be  taken  in  hand  which  means  a  lar^e  expenditure 
of  money,  if  the  city  of  Providence  has  confidence  :ri  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Gray,  it  should  authorize  him  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  execution  of  his  plans,  and  not  waste  tunc 
and  money  in  listening  to  other  schemes.  The  experience 
of- Chicago,  in  this  regard,  is  most  helpful.  It  sent  its  city 
engineer,  Mr.  Chesbrough,  to  Europe  to  make  investigations, 
and  at  once  set  him  to  work  to  carry  out  his  plans  on  his 
return,  believing,  with  good  reason,  that  his  inquiries  had 
made  him  more  capable  of  devising  and  executing  a  plan 
than  any  one  else.  Chicago  has  never  had  reason  to  re- 
gret the  confidence  placed  in   Mr.  Chesbrough. 


A  PLAIN  TALK  WITH  THE    BOYS.— II. 

"  Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.'1 
Never  allow  this  to  escape  your  memory.  Be  punctual  at 
your  work  in  the  morning  ;  try  to  be  on  hand  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  regular  time  :  assist  in  cleaning  up  the  shop  ;  get 
out  what  material  is  wanted  by  the  journeyman  you  are 
helping,  and  have  it  in  readiness  to  start  with  him  promptly 
on  his  arrival.  While  in  the  shop,  keep  everything  looking 
clean  and  tidy  ;  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  keep  each 
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thing  in  its  place.  If  you  want  a  tool  of  any  kind,  do  not 
have  to  rummage  through  half  a  dozen  drawers  to  find  it. 
Keep  the  man's  tools  you  are  witli  in  a  building  close  to- 
gether ;  watch  his  motions  closely  and  you  will  be  able  to 
know  nearly  every  time  what  tool  he  wants  next,  without  his 
asking  for  it ;  do  not  wait  to  be  told  to  put  on  your  solder- 
pot  after  the  man  is  ready  for  it  ;  have  it  ready  for  him 
when  he  is  ready ;  he  will  appreciate  that  you  are  trying  to 
assist  him  and  paying  strict  attention  to  your  work  more 
than  if  you  should  wait  for  him  to  tell  you  everything. 

Never  leave  a  fire  you  have  been  using  anywhere  about  an 
unoccupied  building  when  you  quit  work  at  night ;  see 
everything  safe  before  you  leave.  Don't  annoy  the  cook  in 
the  kitchen  by  insisting  on  heating  your  metal  on  the  stove 
or  range  ;  she  has  her  cooking  and  baking  to  attend  to,  and 
the  progress  of  her  work  is  just  as  important  to  her  as  yours 
is  to  you.  Take  your  pot  outside  and  build  a  fire  in  the 
street,  if  you  can  do  no  better;  by  doing  so  you  will  often 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  In  going  to 
and  from  your  work,  and  always  when  on  the  street,  "brace 
up;"  d  ;n't  go  along  in  the  everlasting  hang-dog,  slouchy 
kind  of  way,  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  getting  somewhere  two 
minutes  before  time.  It  looks  more  like  business  if  you 
"pull  out"  like  a  man, — as  though  you  had  to  make  a  train 
and  were  afraid  of  being  late.  I  have  seen  boys  on  the 
street  with  tools  on  their  shoulder,  a  pipe  or  stump  of  a  cigar 
in  the  mouth,  ambling  along  as  though  they  were  very  tired, 
or  afraid  of  getting  to  the  shop  five  minutes  before  quitting 
time,  for  fear  they  might  be  started  on  another  job.  I  am 
sure  that  if  their  employers  could  have  seen  them  they 
would  have  much  rather  the  boys  would  spend  their  time, 
if  they  had  any  to  spend,  in  the  shop.  It  is  just  such 
movements  and  actions  as  I  have  described  that  attract  the 
attention  of  employers  and  customers  and  make  them  dis- 
like you.  Do  your  work  quickly,  neatly  and  quietly  ;  move 
briskly  to  and  from  your  work  and  you  will  gain  friends  in 
the  shop  and  out,  and  gain  the  confidence  of  your  employer, 
who  is  not  slow  in  noticing  any  little  defects  or  faults,  if  you 
have  any,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  advance  you  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  if  he  sees  by  your  actions  and  work  that  you 
are  trying  to  advance  yourself.  This  may  seem  all  very  funny 
to  you,  but  it  is  plain  talk,  and  I  think  most  of  you  know 
what  I  have  stated  to  be  facts,  and  facts  are  said  to  be  very 
stubborn  things,  and  it  is  best  we  should  know  how  stubborn 
they  are. 

You  must  not  think  that  all  these  little  things  are  not  no- 
ticed by  the  people  you  have  to  deal  with  every  day.  They 
are  ;  and  the  success  or  failure  of  your  future  life  depends 
very  largely  upon  your  present  conduct  and  actions.  Ever 
remember  that  politeness  and  a  pleasant  answer  cost  nothing 
at  any  time — 'have  them  always  ready, — and  that  neatness 
in  dress  and  personal  appearance,  quick,  lively  movements 
and  a  watchful  eye  to  business  are  the  qualities  that  win. 


SKIN-PLUMBING  AND  THE  ARCHITECT. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  plumbers'  rofits,  my  sole 
aim  is  to  agitate  the  question  to  the  end  that  good  plumbing 
will  be  the  rule, — not,  as  now,  unfortunately,  the  very  rare 
exception.  Our  societies  throughout  the  country  are  doing 
a  grand  work  in  educating  the  master  plumber  to  a  just  ap- 
preciation   of  the  importance    of    his   profession  and   his 


responsibility  for  the  health  of  his  patrons  ;  but,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  good  plumbing,  the  architects'  and  health 
department's  assistance  is  of  the  first  importance  ;  without 
their  aid,  the  profession  will  ever  remain  what  it  is, — a  fat, 
lucrative,  healthy  (for  himself  )  business  for  that  conscience- 
less, thick  skinned  humbug,  the  skin  plumber, — a  fit  subject 
for  the  sneers  and  jibes  of  every  alleged  joker  and  would- 
be  smart  Aleck.  I  have  never — and  I  say  it  with  deep  re- 
g  et, — been  in  any  society,  large  or  small,  where  the  name 
of  plumber  happened  to  be  mentioned  but  that  some  one 
felt  called  upon  to  relate  his  or  her  experience  with  the 
plumber,  and  how  he  or  she  had  been  treated  by  that  worthy 
object  of  their  admiration.  After  very  nearly  twenty  years 
knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with  my  fellow-craftsmen,  [ 
am  sorry  to  say  that  our  bad  name  is  not  entirely  undeserved. 
No  doubt,  that  deserving  object  of  our  consideration,  the 
skin-plumber,  sees  nothing  in  all  this  but  a  joke;  he  is 
quite  satisfied  indeed  to  allow  jokes  or  any  remarks  to  pass 
at  his  expense,  provided,  however,  there  is  prospect  of  an 
opportunity  to  retaliate  in  his  own  peculiar  way  ;  he  will 
double  the  dose  the  next  time.  Give  them  something  real  to 
talk  about,  to  sharpen  their  wits  on;  he  don't  believe  in  hav- 
ing folks  trying  to  bother  their  brains  about  some  imaginary 
wrong-doing  of  the  poor,  persecuted  plumber.  Oh,  no  ! 
he'll  see  to  it  when  his  turn  comes  that  the  joker  pays  the 
piper. 

Well,  how  far  can  the  architects  help  along  this  good 
work, — ridding  the  plumbing  business  of  that  "snake  in  the 
grass,"  the  skin-p'umber?  In  this  way  only, — that  any  master 
plumber,  unknown  to  them,  seeking  to  figure  in  their  offices, 
must  show  good  and  sufficient  proof  of  ability  and  honesty 
in  work  already  performed,  from  the  owners  of  such  work, 
who  have  had  five  years  trial  of  said  work.  If  the  plumber 
is  a  beginner,  then  he  must  show  from  his  former  employer, 
that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  a  skin-job, — that  he  has  a  just 
pride  in  his  profession;  in  a  word,  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 
Architects  are  all  interested  in,  and  desirous  of  having, 
good  plumbing  work  done.  There  is  no  architect  who 
would  knowingly  employ  or  give  countenance  to  a  skin- 
plumber  who  desired  to  estimate  in  his  office.  Why  then 
not  in-ist  on  having  proof,  the  only  proof  that  counts  for 
anything  in  regard  to  plumbing?  During  the  construction 
of  a  job  of  plumbing,  or  the  "roughing  in,"  very  few  archi- 
tects can  judge  intelligently  or  pronounce  conscientiously  on 
a  suspicious-looking  job.  It  has  to  be  seen  with  a  plumber's 
eye,  if  the  skin-plumber's  practices  are  to  be  prevented  dur- 
ing construction.  A  good  thorough  job  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  evidences  of  its  completeness  ;  it  requires  no 
expert  to  judge  of  its  merits.  But  the  skin-job, — that's  the 
sticker  for  the  architect,  to  avoid  which,  their  only  remedy 
is, — select  the  plumber  whose  estimate  bears  evidence  of 
his  intention  to  live  up  to  the  specifications,  and  whose 
record  is  proof  of  his  ability  and  honesty.  The  average 
superintendent,  or  owner,  might  just  as  well  be  superin- 
tending a  surgical  operation,  with  a  view  to  directing  it  in 
all  its  nice  details,  as  a  plumbing  job;  he  knows  as  much 
about  one  as  the  other.  There  is  a  similarity  in  the  com- 
parison, and  a  very  deceiving  one.  Both  the  plumbing  job 
and  surgical  operation  may  appear  all  right  on  the  surface, 
but  away  down  that  little  something  remains  undone,  which, 
to  the  uneducated,  botch-plumber,    or  unskilled   physician 
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matters  little.  But  the  plumbing  doesn't  work  ;  the  wound 
doesn't  heal  ;  both  jobs  have  to  be  done  again  at  greater 
expense  and  exceedingly  more  suffering  than  in  the  first 
instance.  Then,  I  say,  let  the  plumber  give  proof,  as  the 
doctor  is  required  to, — of  skillful  and  honest  practices,  or 
let  his  practice  be  so  very  limited,  for  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  do,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  those  who  are 
tempted  by  his  only  means  of  getting  work  (low  figures)  to 
be  deceived  in  him.  He  will  then  be  like  the  shyster  of 
any  profession, — he  can  be  known  at  a  distance. 

As  I  consider  that  the  health  department  has  most  to  an- 
swer for,  for  bad  plumbing,  I  will  leave  consideration  of  its 
account  to  a  future  letter.  Martin  Moylan. 


THE  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION    OF  PLUMBERS. 

On  all  sides  I  am  often  asked,  "  What  is  the  good  of  it? 
Will  it  make  me  a  better  tradesman?"  Some  men  get 
offended,  and  ask,  "  What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know  my  trade  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your 
book-learning  is  better  than  my  years  of  experience  ?" 
Such  questions  as  these  show  that  the  meaning  of  technical 
education  is  not  clearly  understood  by  the  London  plumbers. 
No  man  can  learn  a  trade  by  reading  books.  Attend 
lectures  for  years,  and  if  the  student  then  tries  to  make  a 
joint,  he  \> ill  burn  his  fingers  as  much  as  the  youngest  ap- 
prentice would. 

Technical  education,  as  commonly  understood,  is  not 
practical  experience,  and  will  never  take  its  place.  But  if 
so,  what  good  is  the  knowledge  of  technology  ?  It  might 
as  well  be  said,  what  is  the  good  of  having  brains  ? 

Let  me  give  a  few  illustrations  to  show  where  a  little  of 
this  knowledge  is  useful. 

A  man  has  to  make  a  four-inch  swan-neck  or  double 
bend.  Most  likely  he  will  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  making 
a  templet  to  fit  its  intended  position.  Another  man,  having 
certain  technical  knowledge,  will  make  a  few  chalk  lines  on 
the  floor  or  bench,  and  in  about  five  minutes  will  have  done 
as  much  good  as  the  first  man  did  in  an  hour. 

Supposing  these  two  men  were  equally  good  as  mechanics, 
and  were  doing  similar  work,  one  man  would  have  finished 
his  bends  nearly  an  hour  before  the  other.  When  the  day 
comes  that  one  of  these  men  must  be  discharged,  you 
may  judge  which  goes  first.  A  little  knowledge  of  geometry 
will  often  save  a  man's  time  when  cutting  out  sheet  lead  for 
various  positions,  and  also  a  host  of  other  details  could  be 
mentioned  as  to  the  value  of  this  branch  of  education. 

If  the  plumber  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
metals  he  used,  he  would  take  the  precaution  of  protecting 
them  from  injurious  contact  with  other  matters  and  would 
also  judge  which  kind  to  use  for  each  especial  purpose, 

Ask  a  good  many  plumbers  why  they  use  "  touch  "  or 
any  other  kind  of  flux  for  soldering,  they  would  most  likely 
say  "to  make"  the  solder  stick,  to  be  sure,"  and  that  is  all 
they  know  about  it. 

What  is  of  more  importance  to  a  plumber  than  a  know- 
ledge of  "mechanics  ?"  Nowadays  he  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  worker  in  lead.  There  is  scarcely  a  job  he 
goes  on  to  that  he  has  not  to  fix  some  "new-fangled" 
patent  ;  not  only  fix  it,  but  be  answerable  for  its  working 
properly.  If  necessary,  he  has  to  take  it  to  pieces  for  re- 
pairs, or,  if  an  old    fitting,   probably  has  to  renew   some  of 


its  parts.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  piece  of 
mechanism  was  most  likely  made  by  a  class  of  workmen 
specially  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  yet  the  plumber  has 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  its  working  properly.  I  call 
this  a  great  hardship,  and  unfair  to  the  plumber. 

A  knowledge,  however  elementary,  of  hydraulics  and  hy- 
drostatics is  a  great  help  to  a  plumber.  A  great  deal  of  his 
work  is  either  in  trying  to  keep  water  out  of  our  houses,  or 
keeping  it  within  bounds,  and  then  distributing  it  to  some 
useful  purpose,  this  requiringin  some  instances  alot  of  com- 
plicated machinery. 

Mention  "capillary  attaction "  to  a  body  of  men,  and 
very  few  could  tell  what  it  means,  and  yet  it  gets  great 
number  of  plumbers  into  trouble.  Next  to  bad  workman- 
ship, this  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  items  to  be  con- 
sidered in  lead  work  on  roofs  of  houses. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  architect  who  gave  a  detailed 
drawing  for  a  plumber  to  work  to  ?  You  may  go  into  a 
foreman's  office  and  find  several  sheets  of  drawings  of  trivial 
details,  such  as  sections  of  mouldings  and  cornices,  even 
for  a  servant's  bedroom.  But  the  most  a  plumber  expects 
is  to  find  in  some  recess  a  straight  line  with  a  small  circle 
behind  it,  and  so  that  its  meaning  may  be  rendered  per- 
fectly clear,  he  will  see  "  w.  c."  written  against  it.  On 
referring  to  the  ground  plan  he  may  find  another  small 
circle  drawn,  with  "  s.  p."  (meaning  soil-pipe)  by  the  side  of 
it.  On  turning  to  the  specification  he  will  find  only  a  very 
meager  account  of  what  the  architect  wishes.  The  plumber 
appeals  to  the  foreman  or  clerk  of  works,  who  perhaps  say 
they  will  ask  the  architect,  but  the  plumber  being  kept  in 
the  background,  or  perhaps  some  of  these  people  (these 
supposed  to  be  know-alls)  presume  to  give  instrctions  with 
results  that  are  only  too  well  known. 

"What  is  the  remedy  for  this?"  It  is  as  I  told  my  stu- 
dents at  the  polytechnic  institution  in  my  lecture  a  fort- 
night ago:  "The  plumber  should  so  educate  himself  that 
the  architect  would  have  such  confidece  in  him  as  to  advise 
with  him  personally.  The  plumber  should  also  know  how 
to  make  working  drawings  so  that  he  could  submit  them  to 
those  in  authority  for  their  approval.  Or  if  he  is  acting 
as  foreman,  so  that  the  men  working  under  him  may  clearly 
understand  what  is  intended,  and  if  he  is  working  as  a 
journeyman,  he  may  himself  know  from  them  what  is 
required  to  be  done." 

It  is  not  every  plumber  who  can  clearly  understand  a 
drawing  when  it  is  placed  in  his  hands  to  work  to.  Why 
is  it  that  a  plumber  is  rarely  appointed  to  be  a  general 
foreman  of  works  ?  It  is  because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge 
of  drawings. 

A  plumber  is  often  sent  to  find  the  cause  of  a  smell  in  a 
house,  but  only  a  few  know  how  to  search  for  it  methodi- 
cally, and  many  often  fail  to  find  the  defect.  This  appa- 
rently trivial  matter  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 

If  a  plumber  is  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
water  closet  to  use,  he  will  as  likely  as  not  recommend  one 
of  the  worst  description,  simply  because  he  really  has  never 
given  the  subject  a  moment's  thought,  he  has  been  so  used 
to  working  to  orders  that  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  think 
for  himself. 

These  remarks  also  apply  to  other  fittings.  On  the 
question  of  traps,  their  use  and  abuse,   the  plumber  should 
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be  the  best  authority,  as  even  the  very  best  traps  may  be- 
come perfectly  useless  if  improperly  fixed,  or  the  necessary 
precautions  not  taken  to  prevent  them  becoming  so. 

Wherever  the  plumber  goes  he  is  nearly  always  in  trouble. 
The  housemaid  says  something  about  "  Wipe  your  boots." 
He  gets  in  a  little  further,  probably  into  the  lower  regions, 
where  he  gets  a  rather  warm  reception  from  the  cook, — 
"  You're  not  going  to  use  my  fire."  And  even  the  lady  of 
the  house  cannot  forbear  exclaiming,  "  Look  at  those  horrid 
fellows  making  dirty  finger-marks  on  eveiy thing."  The 
front  door  is  only  open  to  the  plumber,  and  he  is  exported 
with  anxiety  almost  amounting  to  pleasure  when  the  water 
is  pouring  through  the  drawing  room  ceiling.  Is  it  the 
plumber's  fault  that  the  cistern,  or  bath,  or  whatever  is  the 
source  of  evil,  was  fixed  in  a  position  of  danger  ?  Is  it  the 
plumber's  fault  that  the  materials  of  which  these  places  or 
fittings  are  constructed  are  of  such  a  frail  character  that 
they  are  liable  to  break  down  at  any  moment?  What  does 
all  this  point  to  ?  To  this  :  When  the  architect  or  builder 
has  overlooked  these  defects,  the  plumber  should  be  in  a 
position,  by  his  technical  knowledge,  to  draw  attention  to 
them,  and  any  other  matters  of  importance,  instead  of 
blindly  following  a  course  which  he  knows  is  wrong.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  know  of  architects  who  do  call  in 
plumbing  experts  to  confer  with  them  on  important  matters 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  more  would  do  so  if  the 
plumbers  could  prove  themselves  to  be  trustworthy  and 
capable  of  advising. 

Another  reason  for  the  plumber  educating  himself  is  that 
he  is  being  pushed  aside  by  sanitary  engineers.  I  do  not 
mean  those  gentlemen  who  go  beyond  plumbers'  work,  and 
have  to  grapple  with  large  matters,  as  the  sewerage  of 
towns,  villages,  mansions  and  other  works  on  a  large  scale, 
but  those  people  who  arrogate  the  title  to  themselves,  who 
never  have  had  the  least  practical  training  in  their  lives, 
and  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  excepting 
what  they  have  read  about,  or  have  gleaned  from  talking 
with  really  practical  men.  I  mean  such  people  as  gas-fitters, 
brick-layers,  linen-drapers,  carpenters,  compositors,  jerry- 
builders,  carpet  beaters,  and  window-cleaners,  and  such 
people,  who  disgrace  what  ought  to  be  a  noble  profession, 
and  are  a  fraud  on  the  public.  I  ought  to  include  in  the 
list  a  certain  class  of  people  who  call  themselves  plumbers, 
but  have  no  claim  to  the  title,  and  are  looked  down  upon 
by  the  tradesmen  much  in  the  same  way  as  quacks  are  by 
the  medical  profession,  but  unfortunately  plumbers  have  no 
protection  against  them.  As  they  work  cheap,  the  genuine 
tradesman  is  sometimes  tempted  to  scamp  his  work,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  them.  I  am  afraid  I  am  diverging 
slightly  from  my  subject.  My  excuse  is,  I  want  the  plumber 
to  see  what  he  is  losing,  and  that  he  is  having  blame  from 
all  quarters  laid  on  his  shoulders  for  that  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible.  If  he  would  only  try  and  raise  himself  to 
a  more  honorable  position,  he  would  be  in  his  proper  sphere, 
he  would  thoroughly  understand  his  subject,  and  would  be 
trusted  to  execute  his  work  in  a  proper  manner,  instead  of 
having  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  great  many  of  these  so-called 
sanitary  engineers,  who  more  often  than  not  throw  any 
blame  that  may  be  attached  to  them  on  to  the  plumber. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  technical  educa- 
tion is  very  necessary;  and  it  is  also  to  the  plumber's  interest 


that  he  should  take -it  up  in  earnest.  Mind  you,  there  are 
dozens  of  men  who  have  already  taken  it  up,  and  there  are 
also  dozens  of  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  the  present 
movement  is  of  no  benefit  whatever,  men  who  always  have 
been  thoughtful,  and  have  a  "  reason  why  "  for  everything 
they  do,  and  who  could  attend  a  course  of  lectures  (at  a 
technical  school)  on  their  trade,  and  afterward  feel  that 
they  had  learned  not  much  more  than  they  knew  before; 
but  where  these  men  can  be  counted  by  the  dozen,  there 
are  hundreds  who  have  everything  to  learn,  and  it  is  to 
these  men  my  remarks  apply. 

The  next  most  important  point  to  consider  is,  "  WJiere 
shall  this  education  commence  ?"  Some  people  maintain 
that  it  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  I  cannot 
clearly  see  how  this  can  be  done. 

A  few  of  the  cognate  science  subjects  no  doubt  could  be 
taught  there,  but  the  sons  of  the  working  man  have  to  leave 
school  very  ofcen  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  become  bread-winners  themselves  ;  so  that  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  learning  a  science  at  school. 

Then,  again,  how  many  masters  can  teach  an  apprentice 
in  the  "art  and  mysteries"  of  his  craft.  I  know  a  few  who 
can,  but  their  number  is  very  limited.  If  masters  do  not 
or  cannot  teach  their  apprentices,  is  it  fair  to  expect  the 
men  to  do  so  ?  I  hardly  think  so.  The  best  solution  of  the 
problem  that  I  can  think  of  is,  that  trade  schools  should  be 
established.  I  do  not  mean  schools  where  boys  should 
serve  a  kind  of  apprenticeship.  The  difficulties  are  almost 
insurmountable  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  enterprise.  If 
these  means  were  adoptod,  the  education  of  a  plumber 
would  be  found  to  be  very  expensive.  What  I  do  mean  is 
that  when  the  boy  or  man  has  during  the  day  learned  the 
practical  part  in  the  workshop,  he  can  receive  instruction 
in  the  evening  or  other  convenient  times,  on  the  why  and 
wherefore  he  has  done  certain  things,  and  also  learn  that 
which  may  be  of  value  to  him  and  useful  for  his  future 
guidance. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  rich  city  companies,  who 
are  now  using  part  of  their  funds  to  this  good  purpose, 
these  schools  can  be  opened  in  any  place  where  a  few 
plumbers  can  be  got  together  to  form  a  class,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  plumbers  have  not  taken  up  the  subject  as 
they  ought. 

I  admit  there  are  very  few  who  are  in  a  position  to  teach. 
I  only  know  one  or  two  plumbers,  besides  myself  who  have 
tried  teaching.  My  first  lessons  in  plumbing  technology 
were  received  from  a  carpenter,  several  years  younger  than 
myself.  But  we  are  promised  properly-trained  teachers, 
who  will  be  especially  educated  in  the  building  in  which  we 
now  are.  I  mentioned  this  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day; 
he  pertinently  asked,  "Who  is  going  to  train  these  teachers  ?" 

I  must  leave  some  one  else  to  answer  that  question,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  ne  one  can  teach  plumbing  so  well  as  the 
man  who  is  a  plumber.  I  know  several  men  in  the  trade 
who  are  really  first-class  mechanics,  and  who  can  and  do 
take  a  pleasure  in  instructing  young  men  when  at  work, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  if  they  would  only  learn  the  theories 
attached  to  their  trado  would  make  very  good  teachers  ;  and 
I  feel  confident  if  they  would  only  come  to  the  front  and 
aid  in  this  cause  that  a  great  public  good  would  be  the 
result. — J.   W.  Clarke,  at  the  London  Plumbers'1  Congress. 
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OSCAR  C.  DeWOLF,  M.   D. 

COMMISSIONER   OF    HEALTH   OF   THE    CITY   OF   CHICAGO. 

Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  M.  D.,  commissioner  of  health  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, was  born  in  Chester,  Hampden  county,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1835.  He 
is  the  son  of  Dr.  T.  K.  DeWolf,  who  has  been  a  prominent  practitioner 
in  that  locality  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  as  Dr.  DeWolf  says, 
is  "still  as  healthy  and  active  as  his  son."  The  subject  of  this  sketch  ob- 
tained hiselucation  from  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Williams  college.  His  medical  education  was 
commenced  at  the  Berkshire  medical  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1857. 
In  1858,  he  attended  the  New  York  medical  college,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  left  immediately 
for  Paris,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the  medical  department  of  the  uni- 
versity of  France.  Upon  receiving  threatening  war  news  from  America, 
Dr.    DeWolf  started    for 

his   Massachusetts  home,  ...^^~m 

where  he  arrived  in  July, 
1S61.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  First  Mas- 
sachusetts cavalry,  and 
was  soon  promoted  to 
the  position  of  surgeon 
of  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts cavalry.  He  served 
through  the  war  in  various 
medical  departments  of 
the  army,  from  Washing- 
ton to  South  Carolina, 
and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  service  for 
disability  in  1865. 

In  1866,  the  doctor  lo- 
cated in  Northampton,  " 
Mass.,  where  he  success- 
fully practiced  his  pro- 
fession, until  1873,  when 
he  removed  to  Chicago. 
Here  he  was  prominently 
establishing  himself  as  a 
practitioner  when  the 
troubles  in  the  existing 
board  of  health  required 
an  entire  reorganization 
of  the  department.  The 
board  of  health,  then  con- 
sisting of  six  members, 
was  abolished  and  a  new 
office  created,  that  of 
commissioner  of  health, 
to  whom  was  given  the 
entire  control  of  the  de- 
partment. Mayor  Heath 
appointed  Dr.  DeWolf 
commissioner  of  health 
in  1877,  to  which  posi- 
tion the  doctor  has  been  -  - 
reappointed  at  the  expi- 
ration of  every    term,   to 

the  present  time.  As  these  reappointments  have  been  made  notwith- 
standing the  changes  in  the  political  administration  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, when  no  other  head  of  a  department  has  been  retained,  it  is  plain 
that  Dr.  DeWolf  has  been  unusually  successful  in  the  management  of 
his  office.  During  the  eight  years  in  which  he  has  occupied  his 
position  he  has  brought  the  health  department  and  himself  into  a  sani- 
tary prominence  which  reflects  great  credit  both  upon  himself  and  the 
city.  No  health  official  in  the  country,  probably,  enjoys  a  wider  and  more 
honored  reputation  than  Dr.  DeWolf.  He  possesses  unusual  executive 
ability,  is  prompt,  affable,  clear-sighted,  honest  and  ready  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  The  commissioner  is  sometimes  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  funds  since  it  is  difficult  for  a  city  council,  as  well  as  the  public  gener- 
ally, to  understand  the  need,  often  imperative,  of  spending  money  to  keep 
clean,   to  construct  buildings  that  will  be  healthy,  and  attend  in  advance 


to  the  prevention  of  epidemics.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  city  of  Chicago 
was  never  in  a  cleaner  condition,  and  generally  more  healthy,  than  it  is 
to-day.  Personally,  the  doctor  is  admired  by  all  who  know  him  for  his 
uprightness,  frankness  and  friendly  interest  in  those  who  need  friends. 
His  ideas  are  radical,  in  sanitary  matters,  and  he  looks  upon  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  sanitary  work  as  greater  than  anything  that  has  yet  been 
accomplished,  although  the  progress  has  been  rapid  within  the  past  few 
years. 

During  Dr.  DeWoIf's  administration,  and  through  his  instrumentality, 
some  very  important  sfate  laws  have  been  passed  governing  the  construc- 
tion of  tenement-houses,  and  the  ventilation,  drainage,  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangement of  all  habitable  buildings.  These  laws  and  their  successful 
operation  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Sanitary  News.  The 
following  high  compliment  was  paid  to  Dr.  DeWolf  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
A.  Burdette,  M.  P.,  who  visited  this  country  in  the  fall   of  1882,  as  one 

of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to 
study  the  question  of  do- 
mestic sanitation.  He 
wrote  to  the  Lanctt  on 
his  return  to  England,  in 
a  complete  exposition  of 
the  methods  of  sanitary 
administration  in  this 
city:  "The  whole  plan  of 
administering  the  health 
department  of  Chicago 
has  been  admirably  con- 
ceived, and  is  being  ably 
administered  by  Dr.  De- 
Wolf,  the  present  com- 
missioner of  health." 

After  showing,  in  a  re- 
cent interview,  that  a  re- 
duction had  been  made  in 
the  death-rate  from  25.69 
in  1880,  to  19.8  J  in  18S4, 
the  doctor  said:  "  Now, 
I  think  I  may  claim  that 
this  grand  reduction  is  due 
to  solid  and  substantial 
sanitary  work,  and  I 
think  the  work  of  this 
department  in  this  reduc- 
tion may  be  largely  found 
in  its  supervision  of  the 
tenement-houses  of  the 
city  and  care  of  the  tene- 
ment population.  Since 
the  tenement-house  law 
went  into  operation  the 
health  department  has 
kept  up  a  vigorous  super- 
vision of  these  houses  of 
the  poorer  classes,  which 
include  about  iSo,ooo  of 
our  population,  and  these 
houses  have  been  ma- 
terially improved  in  all 
their  sanitary  conditions 
and  surroundings.  It  is  among  this  population  that  death-rates 
are  high,  and  the  striking  reduction  of  the  death-rate  is  due  to  the 
improved  conditions  surrounding  this  class  of  our  citizens.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  known  to  the  public  that  no  tenement-house  has  been 
erected  in  this  city  for  the  last  three  years  of  which  I  have  not  a  plan  and 
accurate  statement  of  every  feature  of  its  construction,  and  this  supervis- 
ion I  shall  be  able  to  continue,  I  trust,  to  the  end  of  my  term  of  office. 
I  know  the  location  of  every  drain  and  water-pipe,  water-closet,  and  scuer- 
pipe.  I  know  the  number  and  approximate  age  of  every  member  of  even- 
family  living  in  a  tenement-h^use  in  this  city.  Thee  records  are  all  here, 
and  should  I  to-day  receive  a  report  of  a  case  of  small-pox  or  cholera  in  a 
tenement-house  I  could  in  five  minutes  tell  you  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  house,  and  every  minute  circumstance  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
that  tenement." 
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Dr.  DeWolf  is  a  member  of  all  the  local  medi- 
cal societies,  of  the  American  public  health  as- 
sociation, the  American  medical  association,  the 
state  medical  societies  of  Massachusetts  and  Illin- 
ois, and  of  the  British  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  He  holds  the  chair  ot 
professor  of  stale  medicine  in  the  Chicago  medi- 
cal college,  and  a  member  of  that  faculty  speaks 
very  warmly  of  his  ability  and  success  as  a  teacher. 
Without  special  graces  of  oratory  he  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  popular  public  speaker;  he  is  rapid 
and  forcible  in  his  delivery,  and  presents  his  sub- 
ject in  so  clean-cut  and  orderly  a  manner  as  to 
interest  any  audience  before  which  he  appears. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Eeb.  7,  1885. — [Special.! — The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  times  is  the  dull- 
ness of  trade  in  nearly  every  department  of  busi- 
ness, with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the  plumber, 
who  fe  following  in  the  wake  of  Jack  Erost  and 
endeavoring  to  undo  his  work.  At  such  times 
he  (the  plumber)  is  in  demand  in  spite  of  old  and 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  in  more  cases  than 
one  he  is  at  the  present  moment  master  of  the 
situation. 

In  Brooklyn  the  journeymen  have  just  achieved 
a  victory  over  the  "bosses,"  as  they  are  generally 
styled.  One  of  the  master  plumbers 
called  his  men  together  and  suggested 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  $3 
per  day,  instead  of  $3.50.  To  this  they  ob- 
jected, and  the  journeymen  ordered  the  men  on  a 
strike,  and  notified  the  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion that  they  would  return  to  work  at  $3. 50, 
with  a  break-off  on  Saturday  at  4  p.  m.  The 
master  plumbers  called  a  meeting  on  Jan.  23,  and 
passed  resolutions  fixing  the  wages  at  $3,  refus- 
ing to  employ  members  of  the  journeymen's  union 
at  any  price  until  the  strike  was  over,  and  cau- 
tioning master  plumbers  against  signing  "license 
certificates"  until  further  notice.  The  associa- 
tion finally  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  journey- 
men, and  to  submit  all  subsequent  disputes  to  a 
committee  of  five  from  each  party. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  assigned 
to  the  various  associations  for  essays  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  national  as- 
sociation : 

"  Trade  Interests  "—Brooklyn. 

"Should  the  Architect  Direct  the  Plumber?"— 
Philadelphia. 

"  Is  the  Plumbing  Work  the  Most  Essential  Part  of 
the  Building '"—Boston. 

"The  Qualifications  for  Conducting  the  Plumbing 
Business  "—Providence. 

"The  Proper  Education  of  the  Craft  "—New 
Haven. 

'"  International  Associations  "—New  York. 

"  Is  Lead  Detrimental  to  Health  as  a  Conduit  for 
Water?"— St.  Louis. 

"  How  to  Promote  the  Unity  of  the  Associations  " 
—San  Francisco. 

"  National  Legislation  for  Sanitary  Advancement " 
—  Washington. 

"Apprenticeship  and  Trade  Schools  " — Norfolk. 

"The  Manufacturer  and  the  Plumber;  Are  Their 
Interests  Mutual  ?" — Chicago. 

"Is  Arbitration  Between  the  Employer  and  Em- 
ploye Conducive  to  Mutual  Benefit ?"— Norwalk, 
Conn. 

"  The  Householder  vs.  the  Plumber  "—Pittsburgh. 

"What  Are  the  Relative  Advantages  of  Imported 
and  Domestic  Plumbers'  Material  y"— Hudson  coun- 
ty, N.  J. 

"Practical  Plumbers  as  Sanitary  Experts"— Cin- 
cinnati. 

'■  To  What  Extent  Has  the  Plumber  Contributed  to 
the  Invention  of  Sanitary  Appliances?"— Cleveland. 

"The  Waste  of  Water  in  Cities  and  How  to  Pre- 
vent It  "—Indianapolis. 

"The  Plumber  of  1985"— St.  Paul. 

"  Should  Sanitary  Legislation  Be  Initiated  by  the 
Medical  Profession?"— Detroit,  Mich. 

"The  Proper  Ventilation  of  House-Drains  "—Wil- 
mington, Del. 

"  What  Can  the  Plumber  Do  to  Prevent  Cholera  ?" 
— Louisville. 

A  few  months  ago  a  manufacturer  sold  a 
pump  to  a  colored  mission  society  in  this  city, 
under  the  following  circumstances  :  A  plumber 
named  Cavanaugh  recommended  the  pump, 
which  was  eventually  purchased  at  retail  price, 
and  the  check  sent  through  the  hands  of  a  man 
named  Delany  (also,  I  believe,  a  plumber),  and 
the  pump  was  finally  connected  by  a  third 
plumber  named  Kneall.  The  custom  of  the 
house  is,  it  appears,  to  pay  the  commission  of 
25  per  cent    to  the   plumber  making  the  connec- 


tions ;  but  in  this  particular  case,  the  commis- 
sion, amounting  to  about  $46,  was  claimed,  re- 
spectively, by  the  three  plumbers.  Desirous  of 
doing  right  in  the  matter,  the  manufacturers  sub- 
mitted the  facts  to  the  New  York  master  plumb- 
ers' association,  accompanying  the  statement 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  interested  parties. 
The  association,  however,  refused  to  have  any 
communication  with  the  manufacturers,  pre- 
sumably because  the  latter  had  not  signed  the 
Baltimore  resolutions.  The  secretary  merely 
returned  the  letters  and  papers  without  comment, 
and  the  commission  still  remains  m  the  manufac- 
turers' hands,  and  will  continue  there,  it  is  said, 
until  the  association  notifies  them  who  is  the 
proper  party  to  receive  it. 

The  ladies'  protective  sanitary  association  is 
now  fully  (  rganized  for  work.  Already  it  has 
made  its  mark,  for  the  manure  contractor,  Mi- 
chael Kane,  to  whom  I  referred  in  former  cor- 
respondence, and  who  was  originally  indicted 
through  the  efforts  of  the  association,  has  been 
fined  $250  for  failure  to  have  the  nuisance  re- 
moved. 

A  proposed  sanitary  league  is  to  be  formed  of 
the  various  sanitary  associations  of  the  city  and 
of  parties  interested  in  sanitary  reform.  The 
movement  has  been  started  by  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Wingate,  who  has  rendered  good  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  tenement-house  commission. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  health  department,  is 
rendering  good  service  in  restraining,  so  far  as 
opportunity  permits,  the  sale  of  adulterated  arti- 
cles of  food  and  drugs.  His  latest  crusade  is 
against  the  vendors  of  adulterated  quinine,  of 
whom  he  hopes  to  make  an  example. 

The  New  York  trade  school  lectures  are  still 
continued  by  Mr.  Murphy,  every  Eriday  evening, 
and  are  well  attended.  The  third  course  on  cold- 
water  supply-pipes  has  just  been  completed,  and 
next  week  he  will  illustrate  the  work  of  the 
plumber  in  connection  with  boilers.  Col.  Auch- 
muty  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his  un- 
selfish enterprise. 

The  New  York  master  plumbers'  association 
will  hereafter  hold  its  meetings  on  the  first  and 
third  Eridays  of  the  month. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fanning,  C.  E.,  in  a  report  on  the 
ability  of  the  Croton  water  sheds  to  supply  New 
York's  needs  in  the  future,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  will  be  a  failure,  and  that  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture of  New  York,  say  fifty  years  hence,  is  in  the 
Adirondacks.  W.  F.   T. 


LECTURE  TO  YOUNG  PLUMBERS. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  to  young 
men  and  apprentices,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baltimore  association  of  master  plumbers,  was 
given  by  Mr.  John  F.  McConnell,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Jan.  22.  He  urged  the  young  men  and 
apprentices  to  study  their  employers'  interests  in 
every  way  possible,  since,  by  so  doing,  they  would 
protect  their  own  interests.  He  advised  them  to 
be  prompt  in  their  attendance  at  whatever  place 
they  might  be  working.  If  late  they  should  come 
in  the  front  way,  and  not  sneak  in  the  backdoor, 
nor  through  the  cellar.  If  helping  a  journey- 
man, they  should  always  be  on  hand  to  assist 
him  willingly,  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
When  sent  for  a  piece  of  pipe,  or  to  heat  the 
solder,  or  soldering-iron,  they  should  do  so  as 
quickly  as  possibfe,  and  not  keep  the  plumber 
waiting  for  them,  while  they,  the  boys,  were 
making  love,  or  giving  soft  solder  to  the  cook  or 
house  girl.  When  sent  to  the  shop,  or  to  a  deal- 
ers, they  should  go  and  return  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. By  doing  so  they  would  gain  the  good-will 
of  the  "boss"  and  the  journeyman.  The  boy 
who  has  the  good  will  of  the  journeyman  is  not 
aware  how  easily  he  has  removed  many  of  the 
stumbling-blocks  from  the  path  that  leads  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  The  boy  should  keep 
the  tools  in  good  order  and  ready  for  use  at  all 
times.  When  told  to  do  any  thing,  he  should 
do  it  without  delay,  and  not  move  as  if  he  were 
ordered  to  dig  his  own  grave  and  expected  to  fill 
it  as  soon  as  dug.  While  at  work,  the  boy  should 
not  attempt  to  improve  the  painting  of  the  wood- 
work by  the  marks  of  his  dirty  hands;  nor  should 
he  attempt  to  show  his  skill  as  a  frescoer,  by  us- 
ing the  soil  or  red-lead  brush  on  the  walls.     They 


should  never  try  to  harmonize  all  the  colors  of 
the  carpet  in  one,   by  upsetting  the  red-lead  cup 
on  it.     None  of  these  improvements  would  im- 
prove the  disposition  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
nor  the  "boss'"  temper  either,    when  the  owner 
presents  a  bill  for  damages.     All  boys  and  young 
men    should    have    the  greatest    respect   for   the 
property  of  others.     When  at  work  they  should 
not    move  around  like  the  proverbial  bull  in   a 
china    shop.     When    the  job    is  completed  they 
should  clean  up  the  dirt  they  have  made  and  re- 
move it  to  the  ash-box.     Do  not   think  the  time 
is  lost  that  it  requires  to  clean  up  and  remove  the 
dirt  made,  and  the  old  material  taken  out.     That 
time  spent  is  capital  well  invested,  and  will  pay  as 
large  a  dividend  as  any  part  of  the  apprentice's 
stock  in  trade.     Every  apprentice  should  have  a 
proper  regard  for   his  personal  appearance,   his 
language  and  manners.     If  by  accident,  or  other- 
wise,  they   destroy  anything  belonging  to  their 
employer,  or  customers,  they  should  never  hesi- 
tate to  make  a  truthful  statement  of  the  fact  as 
soon  as  possible;  they  would  never  regret  having 
done  so.     While  practicing  with  their  hands  dur- 
ing  working   hours,    they   should   not  forget  to 
practice  with  their  heads  during  leisure  moments. 
The  young  man's  kit  is  taken  up  the  first  day 
his  employer  sends  him  out  to  do  work  on  his  own 
responsibility.      We  will  suppose  that  he  has  been 
a   smart  and  industrious  boy.     But,  as  we  have 
dropped  the  boy's  kit  and  taken  up  that  of  the 
young  plumber,  we  will  not  again  insult  his  dig- 
nity by  calling  him  a  boy,  particularly  if  there  is 
a  shadow  of  a  mustache  on  his  upper  lip,  for  then 
he  thinks  himself  a  man,  and,   possibly,  a  ladies' 
man.     The  employer  tells  him  to  get  a  few  tools 
and  go  up  to  Mr.  Henry's  and  repair  a  leak  in  the 
kitchen-sink.      "Now,  William,   do  it  right,"  he 
says.   Now   is   your  time,  young  man,  to  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  your  employer,  and  prove  what 
use  you  have  made  of  your   time  at   the  trade. 
You  go  and  do  the  job,  return  and  report  to  the 
employer,  who  gives  you  one  or  two  more  jobs 
and  tells  you  he  will  get  you  a  new  kit  of  tools. 
How   much   taller  you   have  grown  in   the  past 
twenty-four  hours.      Why,  that  young  lady  won't 
know  you  when  next    you   meet  her.     You  have 
now  started  on   a  three   years'  voyage  with    the 
fair  words  of  the  employer,    and,   no  doubt,  as 
fair  an  opinion  of  yourself.     Never  let  that  self 
opinion  rise  too  high,   or  it  may  prove  a  rock  of 
destruction  in  your  future   progress.     Never  be 
too  proud  to   learn;  gather  all  the  information 
you  can  about  your   trade,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected  with   it.     Learn  how    to  do  good  work 
first,  and  how  to  do  it  fast  afterward.     Let  your 
motto  be,  "quality  and  quantity."     Never  com- 
mence a  new  job  of  work  until  you  have  studied 
the  best  plan  how  to  do  it;  then  you  will  he  able 
to  tell  how  it  will  look  when  finished.     You  will 
also  be  prepared  to  answer  any  question  that  may 
be  put  to  you  in  reference  to  the  work,  by    the 
architect,  owner,  or  builder.     Having  made  your 
plan,   lay  off  the  work  carefully,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  your  plan.     Never  destroy  your  plans, 
but  put  them  away  carefully  for  future  reference. 
The  time  spent  in  studying  out   the   best  way  to 
do  the  work,  and  in  making  your  plan,  will  be 
well  paid  for  by  the  more  rapid  progress  it  will 
enable  you  to  make  in  executing  the  work.     In 
order   to  become   good  and  fast  workmen,  you 
must    first    understand  what  you  are  doing  and 
how  to  do  it.     I  advise  every  boy  and  young  man 
at  the  trade  to  procure  Hellyer's  lectures  on  the 
science  and  art  of  sanitary  plumbing.     In  them 
you   will    find   useful   and   valuable  information 
about  your  trade. 

You  have  started  on  your  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  I  hope  that  when  you  anchor  in  the  port  of 
journeymanship,  you  will  deservedly  have  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  a  first-class 
plumber. 

An  inmate  of  the  Longview  insane  asylum  at 
Cincinnati  was  recently  scalded  to  death  in  a 
bath  through  the  negligence  of  an  attendant. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  New  York  city  health 
department,  has  recently  confiscated  250  pounds 
of  raspberry  jam  and  5  gallons  of  raspberry 
syrup,  colored  with  fuchsine,  of  which  arsenic 
formed  a  part. 


Feb.  is,  1885.] 
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INLAND  SEWERAGE. 

The  small  pipe  system  of  disposing  of  inland 
sewerage,  devised  by  Mr.  Moule,  is  sometimes 
designated  the  sub-surface  irrigation  system,  or 
the  interrupted  downward  filtration  system.  It 
provides  for  the  intermittent  distribution  of 
liquid  sewage  through  a  system  of  small  unglazed 
earthern  pipes,  laid  with  open  joints,  from  eight 
to  sixteen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
having  such  relation  to  each  other  and  the  soil, 
in  respect  to  density  and  slope,  that  the  liquid 
flowing  through  them  will  find  its  way  readily  in- 
to the  ground,  but  distributed  evenly  through 
the  whole  system  of  pipes.  Dr.  Pinkham,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  who  has  recently  made  some 
investigations  relative  to  this  method  of  disposing 
of  sewage  in  small  towns  and  the  country,  says: 
"It  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  system 
that  the  ground  employed  should  be  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  so  that  absorp- 
tion will  take  place  promptly,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  flush-tank  discharging  its  contents 
through  an  automatically-acting  syphon.  There 
should  be  such  relation  between  the  size  of  this 
flush-tank  and  the  soakage  area,  that  the  whole 
system  of  pipes  will  be  filled  at  one  discharge  of 
the  tank,  and  such  relation  between  the  whole 
amount  of  sewage  to  be  disposed  of  and  the  soak- 
age area  employed,  that  the  liquid  from  one  dis- 
charge of  the  tank  will  have  become  absorbed  by 
the  soil  into  which  it  is  distributed,  before  a  sec- 
ond discharge.  To  adjust  all  these  requirements 
perfectly,  demands  a  nice  judgment  and  a  skilful 
hand.  The  nature  of  the  soil  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  clayey  soil  may  be  too  reten- 
tive, and  a  soil  composed  mostly  of  sand  may  be 
too  loose  for  the  perfect  working  of  this  system; 
but,  as  the  area  required  is  small,  it  would  cost 
but  little  to  add  sufficient  sand  to  the  former, 
and  sufficient  clay  to  the  latter  to  render  it  suit- 
able. When  organic  matter  is  absorbed  into  the 
soil  near  the  surface,  as  provided  for  by  this  sys- 
tem of  sub-surface  irrigation,  coming  in  contact 
as  it  does,  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision,  with 
the  air  and  condensed  oxygen  contained  in  the 
porous  soil,  it  undergoes  a  rapid  oxidation.  The 
change  which  takes  place  is  in  every  essential 
particular  equivalent  to  that  of  combustion.  The 
organic  matter  thus  treated  is  just  as  much  de- 
stroyed as  if  it  were  burnt,  and  the  resulting  pro- 
ducts are  as  harmless  as  the  products  of  combus- 
tion of  wood  or  coal.  Soil  which  has  been  used 
in  this  way  for  many  years  has  been  found  to  be 
but  little  changed,  the  liquid  resultants  of  disin- 
tegration having  evaporated  or  become  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  while  the  solid  resultants 
which  remain,  differ  but  slightly  from  the  original 
constituents  of  the  soil." 

Granting  that  the  theory  was  correct,  it  re- 
mained to  ascertain  whether  the  system  would 
work  in  practice.  Dr.  Pinkham  addressed  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  about  sixty  people,  who  had  em- 
ployed the  sub-surface  irrigation  system,  asking 
for  the  "size  of  family,"  "approximate  first  cost 
of  system,"  "approximate  cost  of  annual  main- 
tenance," "length  of  time  in  use,"  "is  system 
free  from  nuisance?"  "is  all  house  waste  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  ?"  "have  stoppages  occurred?" 
is  the  soakage  area  under-drained?"  "is  it  superfi- 
cially dry?"  "give  any  facts  which  you  think  may 
be  of  service  in  determining  to  what  extent  and 
under  what  circumstances  this  system  can  be  re- 
commended for  general  use." 

The  doctor  believes  the  following  conclusions 
warrantable  from  the  answers  which  he  received. 

(1)  In  Orange,  Montclair,  Caldwell  and  Dun 
Ellen,  N.  J.,  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  the  system  of  sewerage  known  as 
the  sub-surface  irrigation  system  has,  after  [in 
many  cases,]   prolonged  trial,    proved  a  success. 

(2)  The  first  cost  for  a  family  and  house  of  aver- 
age size,  is  about  $200.  (3)  The  cost  of  annual 
maintenance  is  about  $10  for  such  a  house.  (4) 
The  ground  selected  should  be  free  from  shade, 
and  maybe  either  lawn  or  garden.  (5)  By  means 
of  this  system  all  liquid  sewage  from  the  smallest 
dwelling-house,  or  the  largest  institution,  maybe 
effectually  disposed  of  without  nuisance  and  with- 
out peril  to  health.  (6)  This  system  should 
take  the  place  of  cesspools,  in  nil  suburban  and 
country  places  which  have  sufficient  ground  for 
the  distributing  of  pipes." 


STRANGE  COMPLICATIONS  AND  AN 
OBSTRUCTED  VENT-PIPE. 
An  interesting  complication  of  pipes  with  un- 
pleasant results  is  reported  by  Architects  Hola- 
bird  and  Roche,  of  this  city.  One  of  their 
clients,  in  a  suburban  town,  whose  elegant  house 
was  supposed  to  have  the  best  possible  system  of 
drainage,  complained  that  sewer-gas  was  escaping 
in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  only 
possible  source  for  it  was  through  a  wash-bowl. 
An  examination  showed  that  the  trap  was  appar- 
ently well-ventilated,  but  when  the  closet  on  the 
floor  above — a  Zane — was  discharged,  the  trap 
was  either  siphoned,  or  back-pressure  displaced 
the  water  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  escape  of 
the  obnoxious  gas.  It  was  decided  to  make  a 
more  thorough  investigation  and  the  arrange- 
ment as  shown  below  was  disclosed.  The  wash- 
bowl in  question  was  at  G,  the  trap  of  which  was 


ventilated  by  a  one-inch  pipe,  extending  to  the  soil 
pipe  at  D,  entering  it  above  the  bottle  trap.  This 
trap  was  on  the  outlet  for  the  bath,  and  itself 
discharged  below  the  trap  of  the  water-closet.  The 
water-closet  trap  and  the  bottle  trap  were  both 
ventilated  into  the  main  stack  of  soil-pipe.  The 
arrangement  of  the  outlet  of  the  wash-bowl  and 
the  ventilating  pipe  for  the  trap  of  the  basement 
water-closet  was  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  but  as 
represented.  The  soil-pipe  in  its  upward  exten- 
sion, was  turned  aside  from  the  perpendicular,  to 
conform  with  the  roof,  and  was  surmounted  by 
a  galvanized-iron  cap.  The  upper  portion  of 
this  pipe  was  frozen  solid  from  condensation.  It 
is  doubtful  if  siphonage  of  the  wash-bowl  trap 
could  be  prevented  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but,  with  the  soil-pipe  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
top,  when  the  Zane  closet  was  discharged,  the  air 
compressed  by  the  water  descending  the  pipe  had 
no  means  of  escape  except  through  the  vent-pipe 
leading  up  from  the  basement  closet,  into  the 
waste-pipe  at  E,  and  out  into  the  room  through 
the  wash-bowl  ;  the  small  amount  of  water  in 
the  trap  at  G  would  offer  little  resistance.  When 
it  is  observed  that  the  vent-pipe  in  the  basement, 
which  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  ventilated  the 
drain,    and  possibly  the  street  sewer,  the  main 


soil-pipe  is  seen  to  have  been  well  filled  with  pes- 
tiferous odors.  The  useless  trap  at  the  bottom 
of  the  main  soil-pipe  helped  along  in  the  diffi- 
culty. In  addition,  the  cement  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  connection  of  the  soil-pipe  and 
vitrified  pipes  was  badly  broken,  admitting  of 
the  escape  of  foul  air.  The  whole  system  was 
overhauled  and  repaired. 


INCONSISTENCIES  IN  HEATING 
APPARATUS. 

The  absurdity  of  attempting  to  heat  a  house 
by  means  of  a  furnace  whose  cold-air  duct  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  supply  air  even  for  a  single 
flue,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  sketch  given  below. 
The  house  in  which  this  arrangement  was  found 
is  an  expensive  one  in  one  of  Chicago's  suburbs. 
The  furnace,  indicated  at  A,  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est made,  fully  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  con- 
sumed, the  first  year,  in  a  desperate  but  fruitless 
endeavor  to  keep  the  rooms  warm,  eighty  tons  of 
coal.  The  following  year,  an  additional  furnace 
was  put  in  (at  B)  for  the  special  purpose  of  assist- 
ing to  heat  the  dining-room,  which  was  situated 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house,  and 
with  which  the  hot-air  flue  C,  communicated.  A 
hot-air  flue  (at  D)  connected  the  small  furnace 
with  the  large  flue,  and  there  was  less  trouble. 
But  the  next  unpleasant  result  was  an  apparent 
escape  of  sewer-gas  into  the  dining-room.  A 
thorough  investigation  was  found  necessary,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  cold-air  duct  for  the 
large  furnace  was  only  14x16  inches  in  size,  while 
the  single  flue  leading  to  the  dining-room  was  at 
least  18x23  inches  in  size.  The  smoke-pipe  of  the 
small  furnace  was  carried  into  the  chimney  E, 
but  at  a  subsequent  period  an  iron  soil-pipe  (G) 
was  ventilated  directly  into  this  smoke-pipe. 
When  the  small  furnace  was  not  in  operation, 
(and  it  was  only  used  in  the  coldest  weather)  it  is 
apparent  where  the  "sewer-gas"  came  from. 
When  the  facts  were  all  disclosed  the  owner  had 
the  furnaces  thrown  out  and  heating  by  steam 
substituted.  The  Sanitary  News  is  indebted 
for  this  information  and  sketch  to  Architects 
Holabird  and  Roche. 


DANGERS  FROM  BAD  PLUMBING. 

During  the  last  few  years  many  improvements 
have  been  made  by  inventors  and  manufacturers 
in  various  sanitary  appliances —improvements 
small  perhaps  in  themselves,  yet  great  in  their 
results.  A  man's  life  is  said  at  times  to  "hang 
on  a  thread."  At  such  times  a  "little defect"  in 
the  water-closet  arrangement — a  poor  kind  of 
closet,  or  a  closet  poorly  flushed,  an  uncleansed 
or  an  unsiphoned  trap,  an  unsound  jointure  of  a 
"fixture"  with  its  waste-pipe,  or  soil-pipe,  or  the 
exhalations  from  badly-positioned  ventilating- 
pipes  of  soil-pipes,  or  drains — may  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  eat  that  "thread'"  away.  —  .5".  S. 
Hellyer. 
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MASTER   1*1 .1  MBERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  Chicago. — The  regular   semi-monthly  meet 
ing  of  the  Chicago  master   plumbers'  association 
was   held   on   the   evening   of  Feb.  4,  President 
Baggot  in  the  chair. 

The  library  committee,  through  Chairman 
Murray,  reported  that  1  ;o  new  volumes  had  been 
added  to  the  library  during  the  past  montn.  The 
commit  tee  had  written  10  the  several  state  boards 
of  health  asking  for  copies  of  their  annual  re- 
ports. Complete  sets  had  been  received  from  the 
secretaries  of  the  boards  of  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  these  gen- 
tlemen for  their  reports  was  passed. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  the  sanitary 
committee,  through  Chairman  Griffith,  on  the 
decomposed  iron  bend  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  association  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Mo;  Ian, 
a  cut  and  description  of  which  aj  peared  in  1  HE 
Sanitary  News  for  Jan.  1: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  flu  matter 
of  investigating  the  cause  of  decay  in  the  east-iron 
bend  which  was  taken  from  a  soil-pipe  by  one  of  our 
members,  would  report  as  follows  :  Your  committee 
had  the  bend  examined  by  a  chemist,  and  we  give  the 
result  to  you  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  with- 
out using  any  of  the  technical  words  of  the  chemist. 
The  bend  was  so  situated  that  the  gas  passing  up 
through  the  soil-pipe  came  in  contact  with  The  top  of 
the  bend,  when'  it  condensed,  formings  strong  car- 
bolic acid.  This  acid,  falling  back,  fell  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  bend,  and  with  the  same  results,  namely. 
destroying  the  entire  bend  with  which  it  came  in 
contact.  Your  committee  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  all  soil-pipe,  so  far  as  possible,  be  run  di- 
rect from  the  sewer  to  the  roof,  without  bends  or 
off-sets,  and  that  no  caps  be  used  on  top  of  soil 
pipes,  for  the  same  reasons. 

Regarding  the  question  of  privy  vaults,  which  was 
submitted  to  your  committee,  we  would  simply  say 
that  we  consider  them  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
public  in  any  place  where  they  are  permitted  to  be 
used. 

President  Baggot su  gested  that  the  association 
procure  a  blackboard,  on  which  members  might 
make  sketches  of  such  defects  as  came  to  their 
notice,  which  would  aid  in  'he  explanations  nec- 
essary, and  that  all  members  make  it  a  point  to 
note  such  interesting  features  of  their  experience 
and  report  them  to  the  association.  He  had  no- 
ticed during  the  recent  cold  weather  that  the  tops 
of  many  ventilating-pipes  had  been  frozen  He 
had  also  discovered  many  instances  in  which  traps 
were  siphoned,  notwithstanding  the  pipes  were 
ventilated  and  not  frozen  at  the  top.  In  one 
case  gas  was  found  to  escape  through  a  drum-trap, 
when  used,  notwithstanding  it  contained  eight 
inches  of  water.  The  reason  was  that  the  top  of 
the  ventilating-pipe  v  as  found  frozen  up.  The 
principal  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ventilating-pipes  were  too  small.  A  one-and-one- 
half  inch  pine  should  have  a  vent  two  inches  in 
diameter;  the  vent  for  a  one-and-one-fourth  inch 
pipe  should  be  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  so  on. 
In  cases  where  he  had  found  siphonage  because 
the  vent-pipes  were  too  small,  the  siphonage  had 
been  entirely  prevented  by  carrying  up  another 
vent. 

Mr.  Harvey  suggested  that  meetings  beheld  on 
Wednesday  evenings  alternating  with  the  regular 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  such  ques- 
tions as  these. 

The  library  committee  was  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  blackboard  suggested. 

A  communication  from  the  L  Wolff  manufac- 
turing company  was  read,  with  which  was  e  iclosed 
a  check  for  $200  for  the  library  fund  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  John  Clifford,  the  secretary  of  the 
company  said,  in  his  letter  :  "We  consider  it  en- 
tirely proper  that  we  should  contribute  to  it  (the 
library  fund),  as  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  plumber  and  his  advancement  mate  ially  ben- 
efit all  concerned  in  the  trade,  and  we,  being 
largely  interested,  with  pleasure  bear  a  share  of 
the  expense."  TheL.  Wolff  manufacturing  com- 
pany was  heartily  thanked  for  its  gift. 

Secretary  Oliphant  read  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Pittsburgh  association  on  the 
death  of  its  former  secretary,  Mr.  A.  C.  Wilson, 
and  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh association  and  the  family  of  the  deceased 
was  adopted. 


Mr.  Murray  said  that  all  had  read  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Sanit  ry  N'iws  the  substance 
of  a  bill  introduced  into  the  United  States  senate 
by  Senator  Palmer,  o(  Mulligan,  providing  for 
the  reorganization  of  a  national  board  of  health. 
President  Young,  of  the  national  association  of 
master  plumbers,  had  subsequently  addiessed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  plumbers'  associations 
throughout  the  country,  calling  upon  them  to 
give  Senator  Palmer  all  the  support  they  could, 
by  requesting  their  representatives  in  congress  to 
vote  for  this  important  measure.  Mr.  Murray 
therefore  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  carrv  out  these  suggestions.  The 
motion  «  as  carried  and  there  were  appointed  as 
such  committee  Messrs.  Murray,  Boyd  and  Rock, 
to  which  committee  were  afterward  added  Presi- 
dent Baggot,  Secretaries  Oliphant  and  Rub,  and 
Mr.  Griffith,  as  chairman  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mit ee. 

Mr.  Havey  moved  a  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas.  This  association  recognizes  the  baneful 
influence  sought  to  be  exercised  by  specialty  monop. 
olists,  locating  in  our  midst,  upon  our  trade  and  to 
its  great  loss  and  detriment ;  I  lit  re  fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  of 
this  association  be  appointed  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  may  deem  most  effective  to  counteract  the  said 
influence. 

Resolvfd.  That  B.  Coleman.  T.  ('.  Boyd  and  Wm. 
Bowden  be  the  committee,  and  have  discretionary 
power  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Havey  explained  that  he  thought  it  about 
time  that  the  "special  monopolists"  who  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  have  their  goods  spe- 
cified and  compel  them,  the  plumbers,  to  put 
them  up  whether  they  wished  to  or  not,  were 
kept  out  of  the  architects'  offices.  As  one  of  the 
objects  of  their  organization  was  to  receive  pro- 
tection, and  the  public  knew  this  as  well  as  they 
themselves,  he  thought  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  thi~  question. 

The  resolution  recieved  some  objection  so  far 
as  the  clause  giving  discretionary  power  was  con- 
cerned, some  of  the  members  arguing  that  the 
association  should  have  a  voice  in  the  final  action. 
The  resolution  was  finally  adopted,  after  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  committee  should 
report  its  plan  of  action  to  the  association  for  its 
concurrence.  Mr.  Havey  was  added  to  the 
committee  named  in  the  resolution. 

Routine  business  occupied  the  a'tention  of  the 
association  during  the  remairder  of  the  evening. 

At  Cincinnati. — The  regular  meeting  of  the 
master  plumbers'  association  was  held  Feb.  3,  at 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  Lancet  hall,  Mr.  James  Alli- 
son presiding,  and  Mr.  Thomas  McNeill  acting 
as  secretary.  '1  he  report  of  the  treasurer  showed 
the  collectu  ns  to  have  be  n  good.  The  question 
of  payment  for  opening  streets  and  alleys  to  make 
connections  with  water-mains  was  brought  up  by 
Mr.  James  Attlesey,  who  stated  that  although, 
heretofore,  the  water-works  department  had 
charged  but  $2.50  for  a  permit  for  opening  an 
alley  and  $5  for  a  street,  on  and  after  March  1 
the  price  would  be  $5  for  street  or  alley.  It  was 
decided  to  protest  against  this,  and  to  invite  the 
water  commissioner  to  meet  with  them  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  President  Allison  read 
from  The  Sanmtary  News  the  card  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Young,  president  of  the  national  associ- 
ation, concerning  Senator  Palmer's  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  board  of  health.  Section 
6  of  the  bill  was  read,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion offered  by  President  Allison  was  pasted: 

Whereas,  there  has  been  a  bill  introduced  into 
congress  by  Senator  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  proposed  bureau  of  public  health 
to  prevent  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  contag- 
ious diseases  into  the  United  States  and  to  promote 
the  general  sanitary  welfare  of  the  people;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  recognize  the  bill  as  eminently 
practical  and  proper,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  national  legislation  recognition  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  advancement  of  our  art;  and 
that  we  indorse  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  bill 
and  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of 
our  representatives  for  their  consideration  and  sup- 
port. 

The  question  of  sub-contracting  on  plumbing 
work  was  brought  up  by  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution  which  had  been  laying  on  the  table  for 
over  a  year.  President  Allison  read  an  editorial 
from  The  Sanitary  News  which  showed  the 
association  that,    while    they   were  slumbering, 


other  associations,  including  the  plumber's  con- 
gress, in  I.,  ndon,  had  acted  upon  the  subject,  and, 
almost  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Cincinnati  reso- 
lution, had  agreed  not  to  contract  for  work  save 
with  owners.  President  Allison  strongly  urged 
action  and  he  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Robert 
Carlisle,  of  The  Thomas  Gibson  Co.,  Mr.  James 
Scmple,  Mr.  W.  S.  Nock,  of  Covington,  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  of  Gibson  and  Gates.  Mr.  Semple 
oil' icd  a  resolution  providing  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  architects 
and  builders  giving  them  the  reasons  why  the 
plumbers  desired  to  discontinue  the  practice,  and 
that  a  paper  be  prepared  for  signatures  of  those 
who  will  stand  by  any  action  looking  to  its  abol- 
ishment. The  committee  appointed  consisted  of 
Messis.  Robert  Carlisle,  Thomas  McNeill  and 
\V.  S.  Nock.  President  Allison  stated  that  he 
understood  the  president  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  institute  of  architects,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  builder's  and  trader's  exchange, 
were  in  harmony  with  ;he  association  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  were  invited  to  be  present  and 
confer  with  the  association  at  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Win.  Powell,  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  Powell 
and  Co  ,  of  Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of  plumb- 
er's specialties,  was  present,  and,  on  invitation, 
addresstd  the  association  in  a  very  pleasant  man- 
ner, giving  to  the  plumbers  the  credit  of  supply- 
ing the  trade  necessary  in  past  years  for  the  finan- 
cial success  of  their  firm. 

Mr.  Jno.  K.  Allen,  associate  editor  of  The 
Sanitary  News,  being  present,  was  invited  to 
address  the  association.  He  spoke  principally 
upon  the  means  which  the  association  could  em- 
ploy to  attract  the  attention  and  esteem  of  the 
public  at  large,  leaving  questions  of  business 
protection  to  the  good  judgement  of  the  associa- 
tion itself.  The  work  of  other  associations  in 
securing  free  lectures  on  sanitary  science  was  de- 
scribed, and  the  association  urged  to  enlarge  its 
work  in  that  direction. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Presi- 
dent Allison,  prepared  by  Henry  W.  Stevenson, 
detailing  what  was  believed  to  be  the  first  job  of 
plumbing  done  in  Cincinnati,  between  1819  and 
1824,  together  with  a  description  of  the  first 
manufacture  of  lead  pipe  in  that  city. 

The  association  adjourned  to  hold  a  special 
session  on  Feb.  10. 

At  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pittsburgh  master  plumbers' associati  n,  held 
on  Jan.  20,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Charles  H.  Humbert;  vice-presidents, 
James  Anderson.  John  P.  R>  ineke  and  If.  Hus- 
ton; secretary,  George  Sands;  treasurer,  James 
G.  Weldon;  sergeant-at-arms,  James  H.  Mun- 
den;  executive  committee,  John  M.  Tate,  James 
Kennedy,  J.  G.  Weldon,  R.  J.  Bradshaw  and 
Edward  Bridge.  Resolutions  of  regret  for  the 
death  of  the  former  secretary  of  the  association, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Wilson,  were  adopted  and  ordered 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  to  the 
president  of  the  national  association. 

At  Washington,  D.  C. — The  association  of 
master  plumbers  of  Washington,  with  numerous 
friends,  journeymen  and  apprentices,  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  31,  listened  to  an  interesting 
lecture  on  sanitary  science,  delivered  by  John  B. 
Hamilton,  M.  D.,  surgeon  general  of  the  U.  S. 
marine  hospital  service.  On  Feb.  7,  Dr.  Mason 
G  Ellzey,  professor  of  chemistry  and  state  med- 
icine, of  the  Georgetown  university,  continued 
the  course. 

At  St.  Louis. — At  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
for  January,  Mr  W.  H.  Graham  presided.  After 
the  routine  business  was  disposed  of  it  was  deci- 
ded, upon  Mr.  Jeremiah  Sheehan's  motion,  to  ask 
some  h  cal  medical  man  to  deliver  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  association. 


OHIO  STATE  SANITARY   ASSOCATION. 

At  Columbus,  0. — The  second  annual  session 
of  the  Ohio  state  sanitary  association  was  held  on 
Feb.  5  and  6,  Ur.  William  Morrow  Beach,  of 
London,  presiding.  At  the  <  pening  session,  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  of  Columbus',  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Columbus,  who,  knowing  he  would  do  it  well,  all 
remained  away.  Dr.  C.  E.  Beardsley,  of  Ottawa, 
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in  responding,  advocated  the  passage  of  medical 
regulation  laws  founded  on  equity  and  justice, 
making  competency  the  criterion  instead  of  a 
diploma.  Dr.  0.  D.  Childs,  of  Akron,  read  a 
paper  on  "Sewer  vs.  Surface  Drainage  and  Com- 
bustion." He  believed  that  sickness  would  be 
caused  by  sewerage  systems,  even  if  perfectly 
constructed,  and  advocated  surface  drainage  for 
slop-water,  and  combustion  for  excreta.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Lew  Slusser,  of  Canton,  on 
"The  Tobacco  Habit."  A  resolution,  offered 
by  Dr.  C.  H.  von  Klei  1,  of  Dayton,  urging  the 
appointment  of  competent  men  for  milk  and  meat 
inspectors  was  passed.  Dr.  G.  S.  Franklin,  of 
Chillicothe,  O.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Sanitary 
Care  of  Privies",  written  lor  special  con  litions, 
as  at  Chillicothe,  where  there  are  no  sewers.  It 
called  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  transmission 
of  disease  by  contaminating  the  water  supply, 
and  gave  recipes  for  appropriate  disinfectants. 
Mr.  Jno.  K.  Allen,  associate  editor  of  The  San- 
itary News,  of  Chicago,  called  attention  to  the 
danger  of  transmitting  disease  by  the  contamina- 
tion of  ground  air  by  contact  with  sewage-sodden 
earth.  A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  H.  von 
Klein,  concerning  the  use  of  sewage  as  fuel,  by 
following  this  process:  To  a  vault  containing  four 
barrels  of  excrement  throw  in  one  barrel  of  salt. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  add  fifteen  bushels  of 
unslacked  lime.  This  will  form  chlorinated  lime. 
Let  it  remain  for  eight  days;  then  it  will  all  be 
dissolved  and  the  contents  disinfected.  Then  add 
seventy-five  pounds  of  sal-soda.  This  will  solid- 
ify within  ten  days,  making  it  completely  and 
entirely  disinfected  and  deodorized,  and  now 
ready  to  form  into  bricks,  which  will  take  three 
days  to  dry  in  the  open  air.     The  cost  will  be: 

1  barrel  salt $1,00 

15  bushels  lime.. 12  1.80 

75  lbs.  soda 01    .75 

Labor 2  00 

Total  cost $5  55 

This  amount  of  fuel,  he  claimed,  was  equal  to 
twice  the  amount  of  coal  costing  the  same  money. 
He  showed  some  bricks  of  sewage  made  by  the 
process.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Orton,  who  read  the  letter  by  Prof.  Frank 
S.  Kedzie,  printed  on  page  81  of  The  Sanitary 
News  for  Feb.  1.  A  valuable  paper  was  read  by 
E.  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  P.,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware,  on  the  "Relations  of 
the  Literary  to  the  Medical  Colleges,"  in  which, 
basing  his  conclusions  upon  the  evidence  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Illinois  state  board  of  health, 
he  urged  a  union  of  the  literary  and  medical  col- 
leges, certain  literary  qualifications  being  neces- 
sary to  entrance  into  the  medical  course.  A 
paper  on  "The  Hygiene  of  the  Working-Classes" 
was  read  by  W.  J.  Scott,  M.  D.,  of  Cleveland, 
and  on  "Portsmouth  and  Her  Floods  of  1883 
and  1884,  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint,"  by  Dr. 
E.  S.  Ricketts,  of  Portsmouth. 

The  second  dav  was  opened  with  a  paper  on 
"Heating  and  Ventilation,"  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Sil- 
ver, of  Sidney.  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  ot  Mans- 
field, read  alongpaperon  the  "Climatic  Changes 
in  Ohio,  from  the  Destruction  of  the  Forest  and 
the  Drainage  o(  the  land,  and  its  Effects  on  the 
Health  of  the  People,"  a  compilation  of  replies 
from  physicians  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  with 
deductions.  Prof.  F.dward  Orton,  of  Columbus, 
read  a  paper  on  "What  Shall  be  Done  with  our 
Sewage".  Volunteer  papers  were  presented  by 
Dr.  William  Morrow  Beach,  of  London,  on 
"Contagion  and  Epidemics  in  America",  and  by 
Dr.  F.  H-  Hyatt,  of  Delaware,  on  "Asiatic 
Cholera."  Mr.  James  Allison,  of  Cincinnati, 
vice-president  of  the  national  association  of  mas- 
ter plumbers,  also  presented  a  paper.  The  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  coming  year  were:  President, 
Prof  Edward  Orton,  LL.  D.,  of  Columbus; 
vice-president,  Mr.  James  Allison,  of  Cincinnati; 
secretary,  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Mansfield; 
treasurer,  Mr.  John  Simpson,  of  Mansfield.  The 
association  will  meet  next  y  ar. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  ARCHITECTS. 

At  Chicago. — The  regular  monthly  meeting 
was  held  Feb.  7,  there  being  thirty-three  mem- 
bers pre-ent  and  much  enthusiasm  manifested. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  stated  by  one  of 


the  members  of  the  association  to  be  '  'not  to 
read  papers  and  bore  each  other,  but  to  get  state 
legislation  defining  the  status  of  the  architect. 
We  wish  certain  modifications  of  the  building 
law.  We  want  to  get  our  profesisonon  the  same 
basis  that  the  medical  profession  is,  that  the  arch- 
itects shall  practice  under  certificate.  We  want 
to  protect  ourselves  and  the  public.  We  think 
the  time  has  pretty  nearly  come  when  the  archi- 
tects should  have  legal  standing  and  legal  respon- 
sibility." If  the  association  goes  on  in  the  earn- 
est way  in  which  it  has  begun,  something  will 
surely  be  accomplished.  The  meeting  Saturday 
was  entirely  occupied  in  competing  ihe  details  of 
the  organization.  The  by-laws  fixing  the  dues 
and  fees  were  reconsidered,  and  for  all  architects 
residents  of  Cook  county  the  initiation  fee  was 
placed  at  $io  and  the  annual  dues  at  $25.  For 
all  architects  in  the  state  outside  of  Cook  county 
the  initiation  fee  was  placed  at  $10  and  the  an- 
nual dues  at  $S.  The  discussion  took  the  form 
that  the  country  members  should  not  feel  that 
this  action  placed  them  on  any  lower  financial 
plane  than  the  city  members,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  country  members,  in  paying  the  expense 
of  coming  to  the  meetings  in  Chicago,  in  railroad 
fares  and  hotel  bills,  would  pay  an  excess  over  the 
difference  in  the  dues.  Mr.  Bullard,  of  Spring- 
field, wanted  this  view  of  it  to  be  p  irtic  rlarly 
emphasized.  The  initiation  fee  of  $to  was  sus- 
pended for  all  architects  who  join  the  association 
before  the  first  annual  meeting  in  October. 


MICHIGAN  BOARD   OF  HEALTH. 

At  Lansing,  Mich. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  state  board  of  health,  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  house  of  correction  at 
Ionia  reported  that  it  found  the  sewerage, 
plumbing  and  ventilation  in  bad  condition.  The 
sewer  leading  from  that  part  of  the  building 
where  the  offices  are  situated  empties  into  the 
basement  instead  of  into  the  catch-basin  near 
the  barn, ---that  is,  it  empties  at  the  wrong  end. 
There  is  no  provision  for  flushing  the  sewer  ex- 
cept by  means  of  hose  and  hydrant.  The  sewer 
has  become  filled  up  with  garbage  and  refuse. 
A  new  sewer  should  be  laid,  leading  from  the 
basement  of  the  office  building  to  the  main 
sewer,  for  which  there  is  ample  fall.  The 
plumbing  connecting  the  kitchen,  wash-room, 
bath-room  and  water-closets  with  the  sewer  is  in 
wretched  condition,  and  should  be  replaced  with 
new,  with  properly  ventilated  soil-pipes  and  ap- 
proved traps.  The  committee  consider  the 
shafts  designed  to  ventilate  the  cells  as  an  ad- 
mirable arrangement  for  the  equal  distribution  of 
poisonous  gases  through  all  the  cells,  but  can 
hardly  call  it  ventilation.  In  the  shoe-shop  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  former  comnvttee  of  this  b  >ard, 
by  placing  steam-coils  in  the  few  shafts  put  in 
when  the  shops  were  built  ;  but  the  coiU  were 
not  heated  and  so  were  of  no  aid  to  ventilation. 
No  attempt  to  ventilate  the  other  shops  had  ever 
been  made.  In  the  cigar-shop  the  odor  of  to- 
bacco and  foul  air  were  simply  intolerable  ;  the 
committee  noted  the  pallid  fices  of  nearl  all  of 
the  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  young  men  and 
boys  in  the  room.  The  water  closet  of  each 
shop  has  defective  plumbing,  and  is  un  vent  dated, 
so  that  foul  odors  arising  from  them  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  shop*.  The  ventilating  flues 
leading  from  the  hospital  to  the  attic  are  imper- 
fect and  are  not  heated.  The  committee  r  com- 
mended the  prompt  remedying  of  these  evils  by 
the  employment  of  a  competent  architect  to 
make  plans  an  I  sprcifications  and  to  superintend 
the  details  of  the  work. 


NOTES  BY   THE   WAN. 

At  Indianapolis.  Ind.  —  Dr.  E.  S.  Elder,  si 

tary  of  the  state  board  of  health,  informed  me 
that  the  Acton  Park  Assembly  lias  devoted  one 
day  to  sanitary  lectures,  and  placed  the  man 
ment  of  it  in  his  hands.  The  assembly  meets 
one  week  in  August,  on  the  old  \<lon  Park 
camping-ground.  Only  lecturers  of  national 
repute  are  to  be  employed. 


Freaney  brothers  are  doing  a  plumbing  busi- 
ness at  No.  25  Siuth  Pennsylvania  street,  the 
sign  of  their  brother,  W.  J.  Freaney,  now  of  St. 
Paul,  and  vice-president  of  the  national  associa- 
tion for  Minnesota,  still  being  displayed. 

J.  Giles  Smith,  at  No.  76  North  Pennsylvania 
street,  reported  that  he  was  doing  about  $2,000 
worth  of  plumbing  and  steam-heating  in  the  In- 
dianapolis high  school  building.  The  surprising 
and  agreeable  part  of  the  work  is  that  the  board 
is  having  the  work  done  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Aneshaensel,  of  Aneshaensel  and  Strong, 
was  not  visible  to  visitors,  being  in  attendance  at 
his  brother's  wedding. 

A  very  funny  and  deplorable  circumstance  came 
to  my  knowledge  in  Indianapolis.  Several 
plumbers  entered  into  an  agreement,  while  bid- 
ding upon  a  job  of  work,  that  the  successful 
bidder  should  divide  a  certain  percentage  among 
the  unsuccessful  ones.  This,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  me,  was  not  done,  and  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  bidders  entered  suit  to  recover.  The 
revelations  at  the  suit  gave  the  daily  papers  a 
good  opportunity  to  "go  for"  the  plumbers. 

At  Cincinnati,  0. — I  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  master  plumbers'  association  in  Cincinnati, 
and  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  associa- 
tion was  working  in  a  field  entirely  different  f  om 
that  of  any  other  association  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  As  I  entered  the  hall,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  banner  conspicuously  displayed 
bearing  these  words  which  have  been  a  balm  to 
many  an  anxious  heart:  "Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  Mr.  Robert  Carlisle 
told  me  there  should  be  added, — "of  which,  the 
plumber  is  chief." 

Mr.  James  Attlesey,  at  No.  321  Vine  street, 
has  been  plumbing  Cincinnati  for  over  forty 
years,  and  yet  one  side  is  much  higher  than  the 
other. 

The  Thomas  Gibson  company  showed  me  a 
new  closet  with  wdiich  they  are  experimenting. 
It  has  some  novel  features  which  command  at- 
tention. 

There  are  five  firms  of  plumbers  in  Cincinnati 
in  which  the  principals  are  named  Gibson,  yet,  I 
am  told,  they  are  not  relatives. 

Richard  Murphy  and  C.  W.  Atkinson  have 
formed  a  copartnership  at  No.  134  Sycamore 
street,  Mr.  Murphy's  old  stand. 

Mr.  Meunier,  of  No.  214  Elm  street,  is  just 
recovering  fro  n  a  serious  illness. 

Mr.  James  Semple.  formerly  at  No.  374  Cen- 
tral avenue,  is  occupying  the  building  owned  and 
formerly  occupied  by  T.  G.  Xeski.  who  is  now 
working  on  the  government  building. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Rowland,  health  commissioner  of 
Cincinnati,  showed  me  some  of  the  complicated 
clerical  work  in  his  department  in  connection 
with  the  vital  statistics  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
poor.  One  interesting  table  gave  the  average 
cost  of  each  patient  in  each  ward  and  the  average 
cost  of  each  prescription  given  by  each  ward  phy- 
sician. 

Mr.  James  Allison,  of  No  122  Main  street, 
vice-president  of  the  national  association,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  state  sanitary 
association  of  Ohio. 

Gibson  and  Gates,  at  No.  241  W.  Fifth  street, 
are  doing  the  plumbing  in  two  suburban  houses 
which  they  have  built  for  their  own  occupancy. 
They  han  lie  B  tyle's  tidal  wave  closet. 

John  McNeiM,  at   Eighth  and  Walnut  stre 
is  about  to  build  some  houses. 

Wm.    I.aw-on   and    brother  tablished 

themselves  on  Ninth  street. 

John  Donohue,  formerly  ol  W<  >ef  and  Dona- 
hue, at  No.  10S  Freeman  avenue,  has  retired 
from  the  firm    but  works  for  Mr.   Weber. 

The  Cincinnati  steam  heating  company  is  hav- 
ing great  success  with  its  w  arming  closet  radiator. 

At  Columbus.  0.  —  Main  Andrew  Schwarz  and 
his  faithful  Mr.  Reed  have  tmplete estab- 

lishment. Here  I  met  Mr.  P  lUglas,  secretary  of 
the  W.  and  B.  Dougla«  pump  manufactory  at 
Middletown.  Conn.,  known  the  world  over. 
Mai  'i  Schwarz  showed  u^  through  his  marble  de- 
partment, and  the  different  departments  for  lead, 
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pumps,  fittings,  iron  pipe,  scraps,  steam-fitting, 
plumbing  work,  etc.,  illustrating  how  a  plumber's 
establishment  may  be  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
conveniences  for  master  and  men. 

I  happened  to  be  in  at  the  opening  of  bids  for 
the  new  court-house  to  be  erected  at  Columbus. 
The  following  are  the  bids  on  the  gas-piping, 
steam-heating  and  plumbing: 

Gas-piping,  architect's  estimate,  82,000 — Hough, 
Ketchum  &  Co.,  $1,500;  Isaac  B.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  Col- 
uinhiis,  $572.25;  Andrew  Schwarz,  of  Columbus.  $773; 
Wittemayer  Bros.,  of  Columbus,  $748;  Charles  Pierce 
&  Co.,  Of  Indianapolis,  Inil.,  $1,500;  Gibbons  &  Mc- 
Cormiok,  of  Dayton,  $570;  George  W.  Gibson  & 
Son,  of  Columbus,  $18,870; T. B.  Townsend,  of  Zanes- 
ville,  $1,980;  Kelly  &  Co.,  of  Columbus,  $748;  David 
Westwater,  of  Columbus,  $1,248:  E.  A.  Futerer  & 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  $l,K9i).  Isaac  B.  Potts  &  Co.  are 
tbe  lowest  bidders. 

Steam  heating,  architect's  estimate,  $25,000— 
Hough,  Ketchum  &  Co.,  $0,800;  Isaac  B.  Potts  &  Co., 
of  Columbus,  $0,812.39;  Andrew  Schwarz,  of  Colum- 
bus $7,777;  Wittemayer  Bros,  of  Columbus,  $0,842; 
Charles  Pearce  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $19,500; 
Gibbons  &  McCormick,  of  Dayton,  $7,490;  George 
W.  Gibson  &  Son,  of  Columbus,  $18,200;  T.  B.  Town- 
send,  of  Zanesville,  $7,500;  Kelley  &  Co.  of  Colum- 
bus, $0,712.    Kelley  &  Co.  are  the  lowest  bidders. 

Plumbing,  architect's  estimate,  $10,000--Hough, 
Ketchum  &  Co.,  $3,000;  Isaac  B.  Potts  &  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  $2,26>.70;  William  Halley,  of  Columbus, 
$2,600;  Andrew  Schwarz,  of  Columbus,  $1,903;  Witte- 
mayer Bros.,  of  Columbus,  $2,117;  Charles  Pearce, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $7,500;  Gibbons  &  McCormick, 
of  Dayton.  $2,388;  George  W,  Gibson  &  Son,  of  Col- 
umbus, $12,086;  T.  B.  Townsend,  of  Zanesville, 
$2,057;  Kelley  &  Co.,  of  Columbus,  $2,117;  E.  A.  Fut- 
erer &  Co.,  of  Columbus,  $4,759.  Andrew  Schwarz 
was  the  lowest  bidder. 

There  were  but  rive  bids  for  the  entire  work,  as 
follows:  Hough,  Ketchum  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  $412,291);  Wittemayer  Bros.,  of  Columbus, 
$303,02854;  Charles  Pierce  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  $409,440;  George  W.  Gibson  &  Son,  of  Colum- 
bus, $417,812;  T.  B.  Townsend,  of  Zanesville;  $378,- 
689.  The  architect's  estimate  on  the  total  work  is 
$425,421.  The  lowest  total  bid  is  that  of  Wittemayer 
brothers. 

I  visited  a  new  manufacturing  institution  in 
Columbus,  known  as  the  Automatic  water-closet 
company,  which  is  ready  to  introduce  a  water- 
closet  made  under  a  patent  owned  by  Mr.  A.  ¥. 
Blesch,  formerly  of  the  Columbus  water-works. 
The  closet  will  be  brought  out  in  all  styles,  and 
has  the  feature  of  being  entirely  automatic  and 
without  tank,  although  a  form  will  be  made  for 
a  tank  and  pull. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Klie,  superintendent  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Kelly  and  company,  gathers  their 
men  and  boys  together  one  evening  each  week 
and  The  Sanitary  News  and  other  trade 
papers  are  read  and  discussed.  This  is  a  point 
which  all  might  profitably  consider, 

Kelly  &  Co.  are  just  completing  the  steam- 
heating  in  the  union  school  building  at  Carding- 
ton,  O.,  at  $2,500.  y>io-  K.  Allen. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

PLUMBER'S  CONGRESS — PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Sanitary  News  has  received  trom  the 
editor  of  The  Sanitary  World,  London,  a  copy 
of  the  published  proceedings  of  the  plumbers' 
congress,  held  in  London  in  October  last.  It 
makes  a  very  useful  volume  of  153  pages,  printed 
in  clear  and  large  type.  The  readers  of  The 
Sanitary  News  are  already  familiar  with  an 
abstiact  of  these  proceedings,  but  they  should  be 
read  in  full  by  every  plumber,  from  apprentice  to 
master.  The  book  devotes  several  pages,  in  an 
appendix,  to  laws  and  ordinances  regulating  sani- 
tary affairs  in  this  couutry,  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  this  state  and  city  being  given  in  full. 

RELATIONS  OF   1  HE  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

A  paper  read  before  the  West  Michigan  asso- 
ciation by  Dr.  John  P.  Stoddard,  of  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  has  been  puplished  in  pamphlet  form.  It 
is  a  good  tract  to  place  in  the  hands  of  physi- 
cians who  have  any  doubt  as  to  their  duty  in  the 
prevention  of  disease.  It  is  feared  that  most  of 
them  would  hardly  "believe  the  author  to  be  in  his 
right  mind  when  he  advises :  "  We  should 
teach,  also,  that  people  everywhere  take  too 
much  medicine,"  and,  further,  that  "we  should 
not  withhold  our  knowledge,  but  seek  to  instruct 
and  introduce  improved  sanitary  methods  in  our 
communities,  even  at  the  risk  of  abridging  our 
bank  account."  He  concludes,  rather  forcibly  : 
[Continued  on  page  vii.] 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 


Official  Announcement  of 

The  Lomb  Prize  Essays. 


Mr.  Henry  Lomb,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  offered,  through  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  to  b3  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes  for  papers  on 
the  following  subjects,  and  according  to  conditions  mentioned  elsewhere  : 


I.     HEALTHY  HOMES  AND  FOODS  FOR  THE  WORKI  NG  CLASSES, 
prize,  $200. 


First  prize,  $500  ;    second 


Essays  to  be  of  a  practical  character,  devoid  as  far  as  possible  of  scientific  terms.  They  must  be 
within  the  scope  and  understanding  of  all  classes,  and  designed  especially  for  a  popular  work. 

II.  THE  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  AND  NECESSITIES  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOL- 
LIFE.    First  prize,  $500  ;  second  prize,  $200. 

The  object  and  intention  of  these  essays  is  to  furnish  instruction  to  those  having  the  care  of  com- 
mon schools ;  construction  of  buildings,  hygienic  conditions,  management,  etc.,  as  well  as  valuable 
knowledge  to  teachers  and  parents  upon  matters  allied  to  school  interests. 

III.  DISINFECTION  AND    INDIVIDUAL    PROPHYLAXIS    AGAINST  INFECTIOUS    DISEASES. 
First  prize,  $500  ;  second  prize,  $200. 


This  subject  will  embrace  the  kinds,  value,  and  relative  merits  of  disinfectants,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  use.  Also  the  means  that  may  be  employed  by  the  individual  to  avoid  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases. 

IV.  THE  PREVENTABLE  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE,  INJURY  AND  DEATH  IN  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS,  AND  THE  BEST  MEANS  AND  APPLIANCES  FOR 
PREVENTING  AND  AVOIDING  THEM.    First  prize,  $500;  second  prize,  $200. 

Under  this  head,  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  the  American  mechanic  are  to  be  especially  con 
sidered,  and  the  thorough  consideration  of  a  class  will  be  regarded  of  more  value  by  the  judges  than  a 
superficial  review  of  the  whole  field.  Original  investigations  will  weigh  much  in  awarding  the  prizes, 
while  compilations  from  existing  literature  or  foreign  statistics  will  not  find  favor  with  the  judges. 

CONDITIONS  :  All  essays  written  for  the  above  prizes  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Irving  A.  Watson,  Concord,  N.  II  ,  on  or  before  Oct.  15,  1885.  Each  essay  must  bear  a  motto,  and  have 
accompanying  it  a  securely  sealed  envelope  containing  the  author's  name  and  address,  with  the  same 
motto  upon  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  A  caligraphic  copy  of  each  essay  will  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
and  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  judges,  so  that  they  will  be  totally  ignorant  as  to  the  author. 

After  the  prize  essays  have  been  determined  upon,  the  envelopes  bearing  the  mottoes  corresponding 
to  the  prize  essays  will  be  opened,  and  the  awards  made  to  the  persons  whose  names  are  found  within 
them.  The  remaining  envelopes,  unless  the  corresponding  essays  are  reclaimed  by  authors  or  their  rep- 
resentatives within  thirty  days  after  publication  of  the  awards,  will  be  destroyed  unopened  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  judges  have  been  selected  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  Conference  of 
State  Boards  of  Health,  and  the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  are  empowered  to  reject  all  papers  if  in 
their  opinion  none  are  worthy  of  a  prize.  The  essays  awarded  the  prizes  are  to  become  the  property  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

None  of  the  judges  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  prize  on  the  subject  upon  which  they  are  to 
pass  judgement. 

The  judges  will  announce  the  awards  in  the  second  week  of  December,  1885,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

It  is  intended  that  the  above  essays  shall  be  essentially  American  in  their  character  and  application, 
aud  this  will  be  considered  by  the  judges  as  an  especial  merit. 

Competition  is  open  to  authors  of  any  nationality,  but  all  the  papers  must  be  in  the  English  language . 

It  is  expected  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  have  these  essays  widely  distributed  to  the  public 
and  to  the  persons  mostly  interested  in  the  respective  subjects  in  the  United  States.  The  American, 
Public  Health  Association  earnestly  appeals  to  those  able  to  compete  to  take  part  in  this  work,  which  it 
is  believed  will  do  much  to  augment  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Per  order  Executive  Committee, 


IRVING  A.  WATSON, 


Secretary. 


March  7,  1SS5.  ] 
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The  Sanitary  News  is  issued  on  Saturday  of  each 
week,  at  $2.00  per  year,  payable  in  advance.  For- 
eign subscriptiops  are  $3.00  per  year. 

All  communications  to  the  Editor,  either  for  pub- 
lication or  in  relation  to  advertising,  must  reach 
this  office  not  later  than  Wednesday,  to  receive  at- 
tention for  the  issue  following  that  day. 

The  Sanitary  News  has  a  larger  and  more  appre- 
ciative list  of  subscribers  than  any  other  journal  of 
its  class,  and  circulates  throughout  the  entire  world . 
It  is  thus  the  best-known  medium  for  advertising. 

Among  subscribers  are  all  architects,  plumbers, 
decorators,  house-furnishers,  steam  and  gas-fitters, 
builders  and  contractors,  civil  and  sanitary  engineers, 
city  and  town  officials,  health-officers,  physicians, 
chemists,  pharmacists,  electricians  and  gas  companies, 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  goods  relating  to 
these  trades  and  professions,  and  householders  gen- 
erally. 

No  other  journal  published  uses  such  careful  dis- 
crimination in  selecting  matter  for  publication,  the 
aim  being  to  present  to  its  readers  nothing  that  is 
not  useful  and  interesting.  The  mechanical  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  is  not  only  not  excelled,  but  not 
equaled. 

Although  primarily  an  exponent  of  sanitary 
science,  in  its  application  to  healthy  homes  and 
healthy  living,  a  feature  is  made  of  furnishing  all 
the  latest  news  from  sanitary  and  building  associ- 
ations everywhere,  their  proceedings  affording  the 
best  indication  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  work. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  The  Sanitary  News 
have  been  neatly  bound  in  half  morocco,  and  may 
be  had,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $9. 

NOTICE  OF  MEETINGS. 

Illinois  State  Architects.  —  Chicago,  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  7. 

Sanitary  Council  Mississippi  Valley'.  New  Or- 
leans, March  10.  Seventh  Annual  Meeting. 
"Asiatic  Cholera." 

Master  Plumbers,  Chicago. — Wednesday  evening, 
March  18.    "  Address  to  Architects." 

Sanitary  Convention,  —  Lansing,  Mich.,  March  19 
and  20.    "Water-Supply,"  "Sewerage,"  etc. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  1885. 


With  the  present  issue  The  Sanitary  News 
commences  its  weekly  publication.  This  impor- 
tant step  in  advance  has  been  made  necessary  by 
the  demand  for  prompt  information  in  sanitary 
matters,  and  to  gratify  the  ambition  to  place  this 
journal,  in  every  respect,  at  the  head  of  all  pub- 
lications of  its  kind.  As  it  will  furnish  all  the 
sanitary  news  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
in  its  capacity  as  a  scientific  journal,  give  tech- 
nical instruction  relating  to  sanitary  architecture, 
plumbing, building, engineering, furnishing,  heat- 
ing,lighting,  drainage,  sewerage,  etc., no  one  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of,  or 
lives  in,  ahouse,  or  who  desires  to  live  healthily, 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  day  of  publica- 
tion will  be  Saturday  of  each  week,  and  the  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  get  the  paper  in  the  hands 
of  all  except  the  most  distant  readers  on  the  day 
of  publication. 


duties  imposed  on  him.  Sanitary  work  in  the 
states  has  received  some  serious  checks  within 
the  past  year,  owing  to  the  deaths  of  prominent 
secretaries  of  state  bogjxls  of  h&aUh.  It  is  now 
unfortunate  tli^t<I>Q]|sie'sw,3l/7$&s4  efficient 
officer  and  csm^fentious  \vprker,  fraSs  r 
sary  to  wit/djatw  frointheneld.  TheOvfork  of 
these  mentis  notMfAc^ntfyAppf  Afi&d,  nor  ad- 
equately recompensed.  Most  of  them  are/over- 
worked, anal  Ixiere.  are  intimations  tb^-\Ware  to 
lose  the  servicB;scfPap*  ^^ur  ^feiept  secreta- 
ries. Some  of  tnVs^te^boarcls — are  not  above 
criticism  by  any  means,  and  this  journal  has  not 
hesitated  to  administer  censure  when  deserving; 
but  they  should  be  assisted,  rather  than  hamper- 
ed in  their  work,  upon  which  depends  commer- 
cial progress,  to  an  extent  not  generally  recog- 
nized, as  well  as  sanitary  welfare. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  sanitary  coun- 
cil of  the  Mississippi  valley  has  fixed  the  date  of 
the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  council  for 
Tuesday,  March  10,  and  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. This  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  its 
meetings  are  usually  held,  and  the  committee 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  change  the  probability 
of  Asiatic  cholera  appearing  in  the  country,  and 
the  uncertainty  concerning  national  legislation 
on  public  health  matters.  Invitations  are  extend- 
ed to  all  state  and  local  health  authorities  in  the 
valley,  and  to  representatives  of  commercial  and 
transportation  interests. 


A  draft  of  a  proposed  law  governing  the 
construction  of  house  drains  and  plumbing  is 
published  in  another  column.  This  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  A.  W.  Murray,  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  association 
of  master  plumbers,  and  will  probably  come  up 
for  action  at  the  next  annual  convention  of  the 
plumbers,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  June  next. 
It  is  necessary  that  state  legislation  should  go 
further  than  it  does,  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
even  in  Illinois,  which  has  already  enacted  laws 
in  advance  of  any  other  state.  The  author  of 
the  proposed  bill  invites  criticism,  suggestions, 
or  additions,  that  it  may  be  perfected,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  before  it  is  made  a  law.  These  col- 
umns are  open  to  any  one  who  can  usethem  for 
that  purpose. 


IT  is  announced  that  Dr.  J.  E.  Reeves,  secre- 
tary of  the  state  board  of  health  of  West  Virginia, 
has  resigned  for  the  reason  that  his  health  will 
not  permit  him  to  attend  properly  to  the  arduous 


A  CHICAGO  landlord  has  just  sued  a  tenant  for 
one  month's  rent,  which  the  latter  refused  to 
pay,  because  the  house  which  he  had  occupied 
was  in  an  unsanitary  condition.  The  case  is  an 
interesting  one,  because  the  premises  were 
among  the  most  expensive  in  the  city,  all  the 
parties  concerned  being  wealthy,  and  because 
the  decision  was  rather  a  peremptory  one  in 
favor  of  the  defendant.  The  occupant  of  the 
house,  a  physician,  had  lived  in  it  for  seven 
years.  Finally,  the  house  became  infected  with 
foul  odors,  and  an  investigation  showed  that  the 
underground  tile  drain,  the  main  drain  of  the 
house,  had  been  split  open  by  the  action  of  the 
frost,  just  outside  the  walls,  and  had  collapsed. 
The  result  was  that  the  sewage  could  not  reach 
the  sewer,  and  spread  out  under  the  house  to  the 
depth  of  about  eight  inches.  This  was  finally 
discovered,  the  sewage  removed  and  the  damage 
repaired,  but  not  until  the  tenant's  family,  in- 
cluding himself,  had  suffered   seriously  from  ill- 


ness. Although  these  defects  were  remedied, 
there  was  no  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  physician  was  practically  inca- 
pacitated. A  young  physician,  who  came  into 
his  house  and  undertook  to  look  after  his  pa- 
tients, was  reduced  to  the  same  condition,  and, 
in  self-defense,  left  the  house.  At  length  the 
health  department  was  notified.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  inspectors  showed  that  the  connec- 
tion between  the  soil-pipe  and  the  drain  had 
been  imperfectly  made,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
and  that  the  air  from  the  drain  was  being  drawn 
directly  into  the  furnace — which  had  no  fresh  air 
flue, — and  was  thus  distributed  throughout  the 
building.  Further  than  this,  it  was  found  that 
the  four-inch  soil-pipe  had  been  vented  by  a  two- 
inch  extension,  which  was  frozen  solid  above  the 
roof.  The  result  was  that  the  closet,  the  Zane, 
so  often  deficient  in  this  respect,  was  siphoned  at 
every  discharge.  The  landlord  refused  to  make 
any  further  impairs,  and  the  tenant  quit  the 
house  on  January  26.  The  suit  was  for  the  Feb- 
ruary rent.  The  justice  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried  almost  refused  to  listen  to  arguments 
from  the  plaintiff,  when  the  old  plea  was  put  in 
that  the  lease  provided  that  the  tenant  received 
the  house  in  good  condition,  etc.  He  said  that 
he  cared  nothing  for  such  a  compact,  as  there 
was  no  law  of  God  or  man  that  could  compel  a 
person  to  stay  in  premises  that  were  a  constant 
menace  to  life  and  health.  The  tenant  has  now 
sued  the  landlord  for  damages,  in  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,  his  health  and  business,  he  alleges,  having 
suffered  to  that  extent. 


The  board  of  trade  of  Chicago  represents  the 
combined  wealth  of  many  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens. It  is  erecting  a  building  which  is  to  be 
fitted  up  as  elegantly  as  possible.  The  immensi- 
ty of  the  business  transactions  are  intended  to  be 
balanced  by  the  costliness  of  the  surroundings. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  in  fitting 
up  the  offices  which  are  to  be  leased  to  opera- 
tors. The  frescoing  and  other  decorations  are 
to  be  princely  in  design  and  execution.  The 
combined  skill  of  architect  and  artist  has  been 
employed  in  desiging  and  constructing  the  ex- 
tremely large  sky-light.  One  would  suppose 
that  such  a  building,  where  expense  was  not  at 
all  to  be  considered,  would  be,  at  least,  fire- 
proof. There  is  no  question  but  that  it  ought  to 
be.  Yet  in  fifteen  minutes  the  whole  interior  of 
that  immense  building  could  be  almost  irredeem- 
ably ruined,  and  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trade  who  are  readers  of  The  Sanitary  News 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  liable  to 
occur  at  any  moment.  The  intention  seems  to 
have  been  to  make  the  building  fire-proof,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  done  in  every 
place  but  the  proper  one.  If  the  members  of  the 
board  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  safety  of 
their  building  logo  down  into  the  sub-basement 
among  the  boilers  and  engines,  they  will  find 
that  the  architect's  specifications  were  faulty,  or 
his  superintendence  lax.  They  will  find  highly- 
combustible  wooden  beams  and  joists  without 
any  covering  and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tops 
of  the  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc.,  heated  to  a 
high  temperature.  They  may  see  a  gas-jet  burn- 
ing at  full  head  within  five  inches  of  the  fust 
floor,  where,  for  a  small  area  only,  directly  over 
some  of  the  boilers,  there  is  lathing  and  a  very 
thin  coat  of  plastering,      [t  is  probable    that    the 
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intention  was  to  fire-proof  the  first  floor,  but  it  is 
not  being  done,  as  apparently  permanent  floors 
are  being  laid  upon  these  wooden  joists.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  is  great  clanger  from  fire  in 
the  sub-basement,  which,  if  not  to  be  left  as  it  is, 
is  liable  at  any  moment  during  construction  to 
create  a  fire  that  will  destroy  all  the  offices  and 
the  call-board  room  on  the  first  floor,  and  create 
a  smudge  and  smoke  which  would  destroy  the 
frescoing  and  fancy  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
building.  If  the  specifications  did  not  call  for 
fire-proofing  the  first  floor  they  were  faulty.  If 
the  specifications  did  call  for  fire-proofiing  the 
first  floor  it  should  have  been  done  before  the 
boilers  were  used. 


'Natural  gas  resists  the  efforts  of  corporations 
to  make  it  gain  them  dividends.  The  recent 
explosions  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Wellsburg,  West  Virginia,  with  their  attendant 
loss  of  life,  are  witnesses  to  this  fact.  In  the 
minds  of  many  people,  these  explosions  will  tend 
to  create  a  belief  that  natural  gas  is  more  danger- 
ous than  artificial  gas,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is.  The  same  accidents  are  liable  to  occur 
with  any  form  of  illuminating  gas,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  laying  the  pipe  to  make  perfect 
joints.  This  is  especially  true  where  gas  is  used, 
as  in  Pittsburgh,  under  high  pressure.  The  pres- 
ident of  a  gas  company  in  New  York  city  recent- 
ly testified  before  a  committee  that  he  could 
hardly  sleep  because  of  his  anxiety  over  the  pos- 
sible results  from  a  leak  in  the  gas-mains  on 
Broadway,  which  could  not  be  found.  All  these 
accidents  suggest  to  the  sanitarian  the  query,  can 
they  not  be  prevented?  It  is,  of  course,  useless 
to  ask  soulless  corporation  to  expend  money  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  general  public.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  municipal  government  of 
every  large  city  to  provide  a  sub-way  in  which 
all  gas-mains,  steam-supply  mains,  electric-wire 
cables,  and  all  the  possible  inventions  of  theTu- 
ture,  should  be  laid,  where  they  could  be  inspect- 
ed, repaired,  and  altered  without  blocking  the 
street  and  tearing  up  valuable  pavements,  render- 
ed worthless  thereafter? 


RECOMMENDATIONS  of  the  New  York  tene- 
ment house  commission  are  :  Abolish  all  vaults  ; 
render  all  cellars  impervious  to  water  ;  no  build- 
ing to  occupy  more  than  65  per  cent  of  a  lot ;  a 
house-keeper  or  janitor  to  be  in  every  tenement 
accommodating  eight  families  or  more  ;  owners, 
etc.,  of  houses  to  file  their  names  and  record  of 
the  house  and  other  particulars  with  the  board  of 
health  ;  notices  to  be  served  by  posting  in  tene- 
ments ;  the  sanitary  police  to  number  40  instead 
of  30  ;  that  free  baths  be  established  in  tenement 
house  districts  ;  that  streets  in  these  districts  be 
lighted  by  electricity  ;  that  the  hall  of  each  tene- 
ment be  open  to  light  and  air  ;  all  air  shafts  to 
be  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and  all  tenements  be 
inspected  twice  each  year. 


Fire-proof  construction  seems  to  be  demand- 
ed in  the  new  buildings  which  are  put  up  in 
Chicago,  and  yet  this  seeming  demand  is  not  a 
real  one,  if  the  evidence  offered  by  landlords  is 
accepted.  Those  landlords  who  have  constructed 
fire-proof  buildings  complain  that  their  offices  re- 
main empty,  while  the  fire-traps,  at  a  trifle  less 
rent,  are  full.     This  lesson  is  being  learned  by 


many,  and,  it  is  said  that  the  owners  of  some  of 
these  fire-proof  structures  say  they  never  will 
build  another.  The  relation  which  architects 
bear  to  this  is  apparent.  Architects,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  to  be  instrumental  in  designing  buildings 
which  will  stand  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  but 
what  are  they  to  do  when  a  man  says  he  wants  a 
building  for  speculative  purposes  ?  Are  they  to 
refer  him  to  some  one  less  scrupulous  and  lose 
the  fees,  somewhat  as  a  physician  might  refer  a 
case  of  illness  of  doubtful  legitimacy  to  some 
brother  or  sister  physician  willing  to  deal  in 
death  for  glint  of  gold  ?  Is  there  any  similarity 
in  the  practice  of  the  two  professions  ?  Or, 
should  the  architect  design  a  building  which  he 
knows  will  succumb  to  the  first  untoward  circum- 
stance, because  the  client  requests  him  to  do  so  ? 
These  are  questions  which  might  be  discussed  by 
the  various  associations  of  architects  throughout 
the  country. 


It  is  seldom  that  the  sundry  civil  service  ap 
propriation  bill,  as  presented  to  Congress,  con 
tains  so  many  provisions  of  interest  to  the 
building  fraternity  and  sanitarians  as  the  one  re- 
cently acted  upon  by  that  body.  In  the  first 
place,  the  bill  provides  that  no  plan  for  a  public 
building  shall  be  approved  until  a  site  is  pur- 
chased and  paid  for,  and  that  no  more  money 
shall  be  expended  for  any  public  building  than 
the  amount  specified  in  the  law  authorizing  its 
erection.  Large  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
completion  of  some  buildings  and  the  repair  of 
others,  among  the  latter  being  $40,000  for  the 
necessary  repairs  at  the  custom  house  at  Chica- 
go. The  president  is  authorized,  in  case  of  a 
threatened  or  actual  epidemic  of  cholera,  or 
yellow  fever,  to  use  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  sum  appropriated  July  7,  1884,  together  with 
an  additional  $300,000,  to  be  immediately 
available  to  be  used  in  aid  of  state  and  local 
boards  of  health,  or  otherwise,  in  preventing 
and  suppressing  the  spread  of  these  diseases. 
The  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  as  reported  to 
the  house,  contains  a  provision  abolishing  the 
national  board  of  health  from  April  1  next.  The 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  board  have  been 
paid  for  the  past  year  from  private  resources,  and 
the  appropriations  committee  recommended  that 
the  sums  so  paid  should  be  returned. 


The  publishing  of  alarming  statements  con- 
cerning the  spread  of  disease  is  one  of  the  un- 
pleasant features  of  the  enterprising  daily  press. 
For  instance,  the  Memphis  Appeal  recently  dis- 
played in  a  prominent  column  the  statement  that 
a  peculiar  and  malignant  disease,  which  ap- 
peared like  a  cross  between  varioloid  and 
cholera,  was  epidemic  in  Cincinnati.  The 
health  officer  writes  The  Sanitary  News  that 
the  item  under  discussion  had  no  foundation  in 
any  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  his  office. 


The  double-page  illustration  in  this  issue  is  the 
first  of  four  plates  showing  the  heating,  ventila- 
tion and  drainage  of  the  main  building  of  the 
Sanitarium  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  The 
last  of  the  series  will  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plete description,  with  a  perspective  view  of  the 
building.  The  ventilation  of  this  building  de- 
serves careful  study. 


SEWER-ASPHYXIATION. 

The  death  of  five  men  in  a  sewer  in  Chicago, 
a  few  days  since,  prompts  the  inquiry:  Can  not 
such  deaths  be  prevented?  To  prevent  them, 
the  cause  must  be  known,  and  this  is  where  the 
evidence  in  the  recent  cases  is  deficient.  The 
circumstances  were  somewhat  as  follows:  A 
gang  of  ten  men  were  engaged  in  what  is  known 
as  "flushing"  the  sewers.  This  is  done  by  draw- 
ing a  scraper  through  the  sewer,  dragging  the 
semi-solid  sewage  before  it.  This  flushing  is 
always  done  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  is 
rendered  necessary  because  of  the  slight  grade 
at  which  the  sewers  had  to  be  built.  The  place 
where  the  accident  occurred  was  in  the  Kinzie 
street  trunk  sewer,  between  Halsted  street  and 
Uesplaines  street.  The  Kinzie  street  sewer  at 
this  point  is  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  manholes,  one  at  Halsted 
street  and  the  other  at  Desplaines  street,  is  five 
hundred  feet.  The  gang  of  ten  workmen  had 
dragged  their  scraper  through  this  place  in  the 
sewer  four  times  before  during  the  day,  and  were 
on  their  fifth  and  last  trip.  The  rules  of  the 
sewerage  department  require  that  the  men  shall 
always  keep  one  manhole  behind  and  one  before 
them  open,  and  that  they  shall  not  stop  when 
going  through  the  sewer,  except  at  a  manhole. 
In  this  case  both  these  rules  were  broken.  The 
foreman  of  the  gang  seems  to  have  ordered  the 
manhole  back  of  the  men  to  be  closed,  and  the 
hole  dug  in  the  deep  snow,  making  it  accessible, 
to  be  filled  up  again  before  the  men  had  finished 
their  inside  work.  Then,  too,  when  the  men 
were  about  one-half  way  from  the  closed  manhole 
to  the  open  one,  one,  or  more,  of  the  men 
wanted  to  rest  and  the  gang  stopped, — it  is  not 
known  how  long.  It  was  not  many  minutes, 
probably,  for  one  of  the  gang  suggested  going 
on  to  the  manhole.  They  started  and  got  within 
113  feet  of  it,  when  several  of  the  men  dropped 
down  and  five  were  rescued  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  five  being  dead.  The  effect 
of  the  gas  upon  them,  as  described  by  one  res- 
cued, seems  to  have  been  very  sudden.  Yet, 
the  fact  that  the  men  wanted  to  stop  and  rest 
against  orders,  indicates  that  their  vitality  had 
been  somewhat  depressed. 

The  character  of  the  killing  gas  has  occasioned 
much  discussion  and  interest.  It  was  not  illumi- 
nating gas,  or  it  would  have  exploded,  as  the 
leader  of  the  gang  carried  a  lighted  candle.  It 
could  not  have  been  carbonic  acid  gas  because 
the  leader's  candle  remained  lighted  throughout, 
and  was  burning  when  he  came  up  the  manhole. 
It  is  possible  that  some  long-clogged  house  con- 
nection, in  a  very  foul  condition,  was  suddenly 
opened  by  the  cleaning  and  emitted  some  dense 
gas  from  organic  decomposition.  It  is  possible 
that  a  sudden  flush  of  some  chemical  substance 
into  the  sewer,  by  combination  with  some  other 
chemical  substance  already  in  the  sewer,  may 
have  generated  some  deadly  gas.  Parkes  reports 
fatal  cases  to  have  occurred  both  in  London  and 
Liverpool  sewers  from  the  rapid  evolution  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  either  from  gas  liquid,  or, 
in  Liverpool,  from  the  action  of  acids  passing 
into  the  sewers,  and  meeting  with  sulphide  of 
calcium  in  the  refuse  derived  from  alkaline  man- 
ufactories. The  municipal  sewerage  department 
knows  of  no  manufactories  from  which  such  re- 
fuse would  empty  into  the  Kinzie  street  sewer. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  agent  of  their 
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destruction,  five  men  have  been  killed  and  there 
is  some  one  to  blame  for  negligence.  It  is  plain 
that  the  manhole  should  not  have  been  closed. 
Superintendent  Cheney,  of  the  sewage  depart- 
ment, proposes  to  compel  foremen  to  be  more 
careful,  and  will  provide  sheet-iron  drums  which 
are  to  be  set  upon  the  open  manhole,  making  an 
upright  shaft  five  or  six  feet  high,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  This  increases  the  ventila- 
tion and  pro- 
vides a  means 
to  prevent  men  ■ 
and  horses 
from  walking 
into  the  open  . 

manhole.  If  necessary,  a  cage  for  a  fire  may  be 
hung  in  the  drum,  still  further  increasing  the 
movement  of  air. 

In  relation  to  this  case,  a  prominent  chemist, 
Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  writes 
to  The  Sanitary  News  as  follows:  "From 
symptoms,  I  should  guess  that  the  men  died  of 
breathing  a  mixture  of  sewer-gas  and  illuminating 
gas.  The  symptom  of  a  feeling  like  a  sudden 
blow  on  the  head  is  very  characteristic  of  inhaling 
charcoal  fumes — a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  dioxide.  I  have  often  felt  it  in  working  over 
a  charcoal  fire.  The  diagnostic  sign  of  carbon 
monoxide  is  the  clear  and  rosy  look  of  the  body 
after  death,  as  the  oxide  changes  even  venous 
blood  to  a  scarlet  color.  If  such  were  the  look 
of  the  dead,  I  should  say  illuminating,  espec- 
ially '  water-gas  '  (which  contains  about  thirty 
per  cent  of  carbonic  oxide  and  is  most  deadly), 
was  the  cause  of  death." 


A    PLAIN  TALK  WITH    THE    BOYS.— III. 

Never  forget,  boys,  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy  ;"  by  holding  fast  to  this  principle  through 
life,  you  will  always  make  friends.  I  know  of 
no  trade  or  calling  where  so  many  temptations 
beset  a  boy,  daily,  as  in  the  plumbing  trade  ; 
passing,  as  he  must,  through  every  room  in  the 
house  or  store,  with  valuables  scattered  about 
him,  he  may  be  tempted,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  one  who  com- 
mitted a  wrong  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  I 
never  shall. 

Well ;  you  have  behaved  pretty  well  up  to  this 
time,  and  made  fair  progress  in  your  trade. 
Every  opportunity  you  have  had  you  have  im- 
proved. You  have  followed  my  advice,  and  ac- 
cepted some  of  my  suggestions.  You  have  been 
economical,  and  spent  your  evenings  at  home 
reading  the  trade  papers  you  have  subscribed  for, 
and  other  useful  reading.  You  have  kept  posted 
as  to  what  plumbers  have  been  doing  in  other 
cities.  You  can  now  make  a  good  joint,  and 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  joining  pipes,  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  weights  of  pipe,  and  your  "boss" 
has  concluded  to  give  you  a  set  of  tools.  You 
feel  very  much  like  the  little  boy  you  once  were, 
when  you  first  put  on  a  pair  of  boots  with  red 
tops,  that  somebody  had  given  you  for  a  Christ- 
mas present.  Did  you  not  "cut  a  swell,"  then, 
and  you  had  pockets  in  your  pants,  too.  You 
feel  just  as  proud  now  with  your  new  kit  of  tools. 

Now,  as  you  have  already  had  to  care  for  the 
journeyman's  tools,  of  course  you  will  know  how 
to  care  for  your  own.  You  are  now  about  to  start 
on  your  voyage  of  life,  and  should  remember 
that  your  tools  are  your  fortune.  Always  keep 
them  in  excellent  order  and  ready  for  use.  You 
will  be  astonished  when  you  learn  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  do  work  with  good  tools  than  with 
poor  ones.  You  are  working  on  your  first  job, — 
perhaps  fitting  up  a  sink,  making  a  joint  on  a 
burst  pipe,  or  putting  in  a  new  piece  of  pipe.  No 
matter  what  your  work  may  be,  do  it  well.  It 
may  take  you  a  little  longer  to  do  it  so,  at  first, 
but  get  in  the  way  of  doing  what  you  have  to  do 
"first-class."    Better  take  some  scolding  at  first, 


if  necessary,  for  being  too  long  on  a  job,  than  to 
hurry  it  through,  leaving  it  imperfectly  done, 
and  have  to  go  back  a  second  or  third  time.  By 
using  this  care  you  will  soon  learn  to  do  your 
work  quickly  and  well ;  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  gain  the  confidence  of  your  em- 
ployer, who  will  continue  to  advance  you  to  a 
higher  grade  of  work.  Remember  that  it  is  his 
interest,  as  much  as  your  own,  to  push  you  for- 
ward, and  your  advancement  will  depend  much 
upon  your  own  efforts.  Look  closely  after  the 
details  of  the  work  you  are  engaged  upon  ;  leave 
nothing  undone  that  would  add  to  its  neatness 
and  safety,  and  report  yourself  promptly  for  the 
next  job.  Be  quick  in  understanding  and  exe- 
cuting orders.  Remember  the  habits  and  ways 
you  are  forming  now  will  most  probably  remain 
with  you  through  life. 

Do  not  think  that  you  know  more  than  your 
"boss,"  or  instructor.  This  is  a  mistake  that 
some  boys  make,  and  causes  trouble.  It  some- 
times leads  to  separation  before  the  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship expires.  Should  this  be  your  case, 
you  will  find  much  difficulty  in  securing  another 
suitable  place.  No  first-class  shops  will  want  you, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  boys  of  their  own 
they  want  to  advance,  and  they  could  not  employ 
you  without  doing  injustice  to  them.  The  result 
would  be  you  would  drop  into  a  sort  of  tramp  life, 
and  would  never  accomplish  much  good  for  your- 
self or  the  community  in  which  you  lived.  You 
will  have  what  may  appear  to  be  many  hardships 
to  endure  before  you  become  a  journeyman, — 
but  all  good  plumbers  have  had  much  the  same 
experience,  and  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  trade 
to-day,  had  fewer  opportunities  than  you  have, 
(with  all  your  seeming  hardships)  of  improving 
themselves  and  advancing  to  the  high  position 
they  occupy. 

To  be  a  first-class  mechanic  is  about  as  high  a 
position  as  any  boy  can  wish  to  attain ;  only  few 
persons  reach  a  higher  plane,  and  such  must  gen- 
erally have  extraordinary  capacity.  Education 
is  a  great  aid  to  any  pursuit  in  life  ;  natural 
capacity  is  still  better ;  money  is  sometimes  a 
help,  but  in  most  cases  a  hindrance.  On  the 
whole  those  who  become  eminent  in  any  trade  or 
profession,  and  those  who  succeed  best  in  life  are 
those  who,  by  their  own  personal  efforts,  perse- 
verance and  energy,  have  fought  their  way 
through,  many  starting  from  the  humblest  walks 
in  life.  Remember  also  that  happiness  is  not 
always  only  for  those  most  eminent,  but  is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  even  the  humblest. 

In  conclusion,  do  your  work  well  in  every  re- 
spect ;  live  an  honest,  upright  life  ;  abstain  from 
all  evil  practices,  and  you  will  merit,  and  almost 
surely  receive  the  best  wages  and  be  respected 
by  everybody  ;  and  when  you  reach  the  middle 
age  you  will  find  you  have  accumulated  what 
will  carry  you  through  the  rest  of  your  life  pleas- 
antly, to  the  satisfaction  of  yourself  and  others. 
To  get  rich  is  so  improbable  that  it  need  not  be 
expected.  You  have  my  warmest  and  best  wishes 
for  your  success. 

James  Allison. 


THE  "SANITARY"  PLUMBER  AND  VEN- 
TILATION. 

In  my  last  article  on  how  architects  could  most 
effectually  help  in  ridding  the  community  of  that 
tinkering  botch,  the  skin-plumber,  I  advocated, 
as  the  only  safe  means,  that  they  insist  on  proof 
from  owners,  for  whom  the  applicant  for  a  stand- 
ing in  their  offices  had  done  plumbing  five  years 
previously.  My  reason  for  considering  the  own- 
er's certificate  the  best  proof  of  honest  plumbing 
is  because  it  is  he  who  has  been  cursed  or  blessed 
by  that  work, — he  it  is  who  has  paid  for  over 
hauling  it  (if  it  is  a  "skin"  job),  together  witli 
doctors'  bills  and  all  the  attendant  evils  which 
such  work  is  sure  to  bring  on  the  unfortunate 
owner;  or,  he  it  is  who  has  found  everything  as 
perfect  after  five  years  as  when  the  architect  ac- 
cepted the  job.  The  architect,  no  doubt,  very 
often,  if  not  generally  loses  sight  of  the  house 
and  owner  as  soon  as  the  house  leaves  his  hands, 
consequently  he  knows  little  how  the  work  stood 
the  test  of  trial.  Therefore,  I  say,  if  the  skin 
plumber  had  to  toe  the  mark,  by  securing  from 
that  owner  proof  of  his  honesty  and  good  plumb 


ing,  before  being  allowed  to  estimate  in  archi- 
tects' offices  and  associate  with  respectable  men, 
he    would   unquestionably   find    his   occupation 
gone,  and,  perforce,  be  obliged  to  seek  a  busi- 
ness where  his  rascally  practices  and  thieving  in- 
stincts would   at   least   find   a   smaller  field  for 
mischief  than    plumbing   afforded   him.      Very 
often  the  "skin"  job  is  all  right  on  the  surface  ; 
it  is  prepared  as  well  as  possible  for  inspection 
day.     The  superintendent,  or  owner,  goes  over  it 
and  finds  it, — well,  the  closets  are  all  there  ;    the 
faucets  are  over   the   sink,  and  the  water  even 
runs.     Here  is  a  wash-bowl.    It  must  be  covered 
with  Italian  marble,  of  just  so  many  blue  veins  to 
the  square  foot,  and  counter-sunk  ;  this  must  not 
be  forgotten,  and  it  is  important  that  the  chain 
and  stopper  be  attached.    Yes,  it's  all  right ;  the 
water  runs  away  too,  where  ?     Well,  he   did  not 
think  of  that.     It  has  left  the  bowl  anyway,  and 
the   specifications  called  for  its  proper  destina- 
tion, and  even  line  of  travel,  and  he  "  expects  it 
got  there."     (The  occupant  will  find  out,  unfor- 
tunately  too  late,    where   it  goes).      There   are 
traps  also.     Yes,  that's  right.     Some  of  the  fix- 
ture traps    are    not  visible,    but  they  are  some- 
where between  roof  and  main  sewer,  as  the  speci- 
fications called  for  them,  and  the  skin-plumber 
never    omits   the   fullest    observance  of  such  a 
sacred  document.    So  we  can  depend  they  are  in 
the  neighborhood.     And  the  ventilation  ?     Yes  ; 
that's  the  nice,  interesting  part  of  plumbing  to 
examine  and  talk  about.     Indeed,  that  is  where 
the  fine  work  comes  in  ;  that  is  certainly  where 
the   "  sanitary  plumber"  finds  himself  at  home. 
It  is   the  "being  called  for"  that  settles  it,  es- 
pecially in  those  days   of  good  plumbing  work  ; 
everything  is  ventilated  ;  everything  is  sanitarily 
and  scientificially  done.     No  plumber,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  kind  of  gentleman  under  consider- 
ation, would  think  for  a  moment  of  subjecting 
his  good   name  to  criticism   on   the  question  ot 
ventilation.     That,  at  least,  must  show  that  his 
education  has  not  been  neglected.    So  it  is  taken 
for  granted  (being  the  easiest  way),  that  the  ven- 
tilation and  vents  (one  and  the  same  to  the  mod- 
ern sanitarian),  are  according  to  the  specifications, 
all  right,  and  somewhere  located,  like  the  traps, 
between  the  four  walls.    The  other  day,  in  discuss- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  of  this  much-abused  vent- 
ing  problem    with    a     fellow    plumber,    I    was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  the  plumbing  fraternity  stor- 
ing up  for  the  benefit  of  their  future  patrons  a 
most  wonderful   supply  of  sanitary  knowledge, 
even  if  they  "aint  got  no  sense," — no  founda- 
tion for  such  a  superstruction  as  they  are  rearing. 
In  their  case  a  little  learning  will  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous thing,  for  those  at  least  upon  whom  it  is 
practiced,  as  the  conversation  with  the  aforesaid 
sanitarian  will  show.   He  told  me  it  was  a  settled 
principle  and  practice  of  his  to  give  the  ventila- 
tion   question   his   most    serious   consideration  ; 
that  it  was  by  all  odds  the  one  great  all-absorb- 
ing, all  unsettled  question  of  the  hour  among  the 
plumbers,   but    my  frank  acquaintance  blandly 
informed  me  :  "  I  have  settled  the  question.     I 
have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought,  much  seri- 
ous  study,  and   thanks  to  my  perseverance  and 
great  good  common  sense,  I    am  master   of  the 
situation.       My  rule    is    to   ventilate  everything 
and  anything."     I  looked  at  him  in  wonder,  and 
he  continued  :    "You  don't  see  the  point ;    you 
don't  see,  I  perceive,  where   the  wisdom  of  my 
little   rule  comes  in."      My  looks,  no  doubt,  an- 
swered, for  he  came   to  my  rescue  immediately. 
"You  see,  in    this  way,  you   never  make  a  mis- 
take ;  when  you  ventilate  everything  you  .tic  sure 
not    to   miss  the    right    thine;.'-     There  was  the 
whole  subject  of  ventilation  in  a  nutshell  :  there 
was    the  whole    diftieullyofth.it   knotty  problem 
reduced    to    the    utmost   simplicity.       Ventilate 
everything!       Yes,  vent,  vent,    venl    everything. 
And  to   show  his   great   faith  in   his  new.  m 
failing  System,  he   informed   me   that  a   few 
previous  to  our  conversation,  in  order  to  make  a 
very  secure  job  for  a  patron  of  his,  whose  house 
he  wis   overhauling,  and  who  was  most    anxious 
to  be   free    from  sewer-gas,  he    had    carried  his 
little  rule  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  ventilated  the 
safe-wastes  (not  contract  work  this  time),  "be- 
cause," argued    he.    "there   may  be.  you   know, 
an   overflow  sometimes,"   and,   having   all  other 
pipes  "  thoroughly  vented,"'  he  could  never  run 
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the  risk  of  a  momentary  odor  from  any  slime  that 
might  adhere  to  those  safe  wastes. 

After  such  safety  in  venting  as  that,  I  consid- 
ered my  safely  lay  in  being  a  safe  distance  away, 
lest  I  might  receive  more  such  "safe"  informa- 
tion from  my  friend. 

Martin  Moylan. 


DRAFT  OF    A    LAW   TO    REGULATE 
PLUMMNd   AND    HOUSE- 
DRAINAGE. 

CHICAGO,  March  2,  1885.  — [To  the  Editor.] 
— The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  hill  pre- 
pared by  me,  in  obedience  to  the  instruction  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  national  associa- 
tion of  master  plumbers,  and  presented  at  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  committee.  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  you  for  publication  with  a  view  to 
eliciting  criticism  and  suggestions  from  any  ot 
your  numerous  readers,  that  it  may  be  made  as 
practicable  as  possible  before  it  is  presented  to 
the  next  annual  convention  of  master  plumbers. 
If  acted  upon  favorably  at  that  time  it  will  then 
be  presented  to  our  state  legislatures  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  become  a  law. 

An    Act    to    Rkgulate   the    Practice   of 

Plumbing   and   House-Drainage    in    the 

State  of . 

Section  i. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of 
the  state  of — ,  represented  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person,  other  than  one  having  a  license,  to  fit  up 
the  materials  or  apparatus,  within  buildings, 
public  or  private,  that  enter  into  the  system  of 
construction  for  the  water-supply  or  house-drain- 
age of  said  buildings;  nor  to  open  or  conduct 
any  store  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  plumbing  or  house-drainage,  unless 
such  person  shall  be  licensed  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  2. — Any  person,  in  order  to  be  licensed 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  must  be  of  the 
age  of  21,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  for  a  term  of  five 
years  at  the  business  of  plumbing  or  house- 
drainage,  or  shall,  at  the  time  this  act  takes 
effect,  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  plumbing 
or   house-drainage  on    his   own    account,  in    the 

state  of ,  and  shall  furnish  satisfactory 

evidence,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  of  his 
ability  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  business  of 
plumbing  and  house-drainage. 

Sec.  3. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such 
licentiate,  as  aforesaid,  to  employ  other  than 
registered  workmen  to  perform  the  manual  labor 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  water-supply 
and  house-drainage  of  buildings,  public  or  pri- 
vate, such  workmen  to  be  registered  as  provided 
in  paragraph  4.  Nothing  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act  shall  render  it  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
plumber  or  drain-layer  to  employ,  as  an  assistant 
to  the  registered  workmen  (whether  as  an  appren- 
tice or  as  a  laborer),  an  unregistered  person. 

Sec.  4. — A  registered  workman,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  known  as  a  journey- 
man, whether  plumber  or  drain-pipe  layer,  and 
must  have  had  three  years'  practical  experience 
in  the  labor  of  fitting  up  the  materials  and  appa- 
ratus that  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
water-supply  or  house-drainage  system  of  build- 
ings, public  or  private;  and  shall  have  obtained  a 
diploma  or  credential  of  his  attainments  from  a 
regularly-incorporated  association  of  master 
plumbers,  or  shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  experience  and  ability  in  such  work  to  the 
board  of  plumbing  and  house-drainage  commis- 
sioners; in  the  latter  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  board  of  plumbing  and  house-drainage  com- 
missioners to  issue  to  such  person  a  certificate  of 
registration;  provided,  however,  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  issued  to  such  drain-pipe 
layer  shall  permit  him  only  to  perform  such 
skilled  labor  as  is  necessary  in  properly  laying  the 
drains  in  the  ground  of  buildings,  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  master  of  such  drain-pipe  layer 
shall  be  known  as  a  licensed  drain-layer,  and 
shall  obtain  his  license  in  the  same  manner  pre- 
scribed for  the  licensed  plumber. 

Sec.  5. — The  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  five  persons, 


four  from  among  such  competent  plumbers,  and 
one  from  such  competent  sewer-builders  in  the 
state,  as  have  had  ten  years'  practical  experience 
in  the  fitting  up  and  arranging  of  materials  that 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  water  supply 
and  house-drainage  system  of  buildings,  public 
or  private,  who  shall  constitute  the  board  of 
plumbing  and  house-drainage  commissioners. 
The  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  their  office 
for  live  years;  provided  that  the  term  of  office  of 
the  five  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
the  term  of  one  shall  expire  on  the  first  day  of 
June  of  each  year;  and  the  vacancies  so  created, 
as  well  as  all  vacancies  otherwise  occurring, 
shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate;  and,  provided,  also, 
that  appointments  made  when  the  senate  is  not 
in  session,  may  be  confirmed  at  its  next  ensuing 
session,  and  provided,  also,  that  at  all  times  the 
board  shall  consist  of  at  least  one  practical 
sewer-builder. 

Sec.  6. — The  state  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion shall  annually  report  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernor, recommending  the  first  year  in  which  the 
board  of  plumbing  and  house-drainage  commis- 
sioners are  appointed,  the  names  of  at  least  ten 
persons,  whom  said  association  shall  deem  best 
qualified  to  serve  as  members  of  the  board  of 
plumbing  and  house-drainage  commissioners, 
and  the  names  of  at  least  three  persons  each 
year  thereafter,  from  which  he  may  select  to  fill 
any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  said  board. 

Sec.  7. — The  said  board  of  plumbing  and 
house-drainage  commissioners  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  its  appointment,  meet  and  or- 
ganize by  the  election  of  a  president  and  secre- 
tary from  its  own  number,  who  shall  be  elected 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  shall  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  by  the  board. 

Sec.  8. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
examine  all  applications  for  license  or  registra- 
tion. The  facts  in  such  applications  shall  be 
substantiated  by  the  affidavits  of  two  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  submitted  in  proper 
form;  to  grant  certificates  of  license  and  regis- 
tration to  such  persons  as  may  be  entitled  to  the 
same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  to  cause 
the  prosecution  of  all  persons  violating  its  pro- 
visions; to  report  annually  to  the  governor  and 
state  master  plumbers'  association  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  plumbing  and  house-drainage  of 
buildings,  public  or  private  in  the  state,  and  if  any 
additional  legislation  is  needed  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  sanitary  construction  of  buildings. 
Said  report  shall  also  furnish  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  board  for  the  year;  specify 
the  probable  amount  needed  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  state,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  board 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also  the  names  of  all 
plumbers  and  sewer-builders  duly  licensed  and 
registered  under  this  act.  The  board  shall  hold 
meetings  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
registration,  and  the  transaction  of  such  other 
business  as  shall  pertain  to  its  duties,  at  least 
once  in  three  months.  It  shall  give  thirty  days' 
public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such 
meetings;  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  for 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  its  duties  under  this 
act,  and  shall  keep  a  book  of  licenses  and  regis- 
tration, in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  and 
places  of  business  of  all  persons  registered  under 
this  act,  which  book  shall  also  specify  such  facts 
as  said  persons  shall  claim  to  justify  their  licens- 
ing or  registration.  Three  members  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  9. — The  sessions  of  the  board  at  each 
quarterly  meeting  shall  not  continue  more  than 
five  days,  and  for  each  day's  actual  service  each 
commissioner  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $10  per 
diem,  and  an  additional  compensation  of  10 
cents  per  mile  each  way,  in  pursuance  of  their 
duties  as  commissioners,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  $5  per  day  for  hotel  expenses  during  actual 
service  of  the  board. 

Sec.  10. — The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $500  per  year,  in  addition  to 
his  mileage,  necessary  stationery  and  printed 
matter,  to  be  furnished  by  the  state,  and  hotel 
expenses  during  the  sessions  of  the  board.  For 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  first  year  the  sum 
of  $3,500  shall  be  appropriated  at  the  time  this 
act  becomes  a  law. 


Sec.  11.  Every  person  applying  for  a  license, 
or  registration  as  a  licensed  plumber,  or  licensed 
sewer-builder,  or  as  a  registered  journeyman 
plumber  or  registered  drain-pipe  layer,  shall  pay 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  plumbing  and 
house-drainage  commissioners  the  sum  of  $2 
for  the  first  certificate,  and  the  sum  of  $1  for 
each  year's  renewal  thereafter,  as  he  may  l<e 
transacting  the  business  for  which  such  certifi- 
cate is  required.  A  licentiate,  or  registered 
workman  of  other  states  shall  also  pay  the  same 
amounts  before  he  can  receive  the  certificate  to 
transact  business  within  the  state, — $2  for  the 
first  certificate,  and  $i  for  each  year's  renewal. 

Sec.  12. — The  secretary  shall  give  bonds  to 
the  state  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  faithful 
accounting  to  the  state  of  moneys  received  for 
certificates  of  licenses  and  registration.  His 
books  of  record  shall  be  so  kept  that  the  ex- 
penses of  said  board  to  the  state  may  be  readily 
ascertained. 

Sec.  13. — In  the  event  that  the  state  master 
plumbers'  association  does  not  hand  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  names  of  persons  suitable  for  the  board 
of  plumbing  and  house-drainage  commissioners, 
previous  to  his  annual  message  to  the  senate,  he 
shall  select  them  from  such  licensed  plumbers 
and  sewer-builders  in  the  state  as  he  may  deem 
best  fitted  to  fill  the  position  indicated. 

Sec.  14. — The  board  shall  at  each  time  it  pub- 
lishes the  notices  of  its  intended  session,  an- 
nounce the  questions  and  style  of  practice  that 
were  given  the  applicants  at  the  last  examination 
session  of  the  board. 

Sec.  15. — The  first  session  of  the  board  shall 
be  held  in  the  city  having  the  greatest  number 
of  inhabitants,  based  upon  the  last  United 
States  census,  and  each  succeeding  session  in 
such  city  as  the  board  may  select. 

Sec.  16. — The  board  at  its  first  session  shall 
prepare  a  list  of  questions,  from  which  they 
shall  select  such  a  number  as,  in  their  wisdom, 
the  correct  answer  to  which  would  be  evidence 
of  the  applicant's  ability  properly  to  arrange 
and  fit  the  materials  and  apparatus  entering  into 
the  construction  of  the  water-supply  and  house- 
drainage  of  buildings,  public  or  private.  The 
entire  list  of  questions,  from  which  a  number 
will  be  selected  for  examination,  must  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  furnished  to  any  one  pay- 
ing the  necessary  postage;  but  no  more  than  one 
list  shall  be  furnished  to  each  applicant. 

Sec.  17. — Applicants  for  license  or  registration 
must  have  the  affidavits  of  two  licensed  plumb- 
ers, who  have  been  licensed  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  to  certify  that  the  applicant  for  license  has 
had  five  years'  practical  experience,  or  is  now 
creditably  conducting  the  business  of  plumbing 
and  house-drainage,  and  that  the  applicant  for 
registration  has  had  three  yerrs'  practical  experi- 
ence and  is  qualified  to  perform  the  manual  labor 
pertaining  to  the  fitting  up  and  arranging  of  the 
materials  and  apparatus  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  water-supply  and  house-drainage 
of  buildings,  public  or  private. 

Sec.  18. — Any  person  transacting  the  business 
this  act  is  intended  to  govern,  except  it  be  done 
in  due  conformity  with  this  act,  will  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $50,  recovera- 
ble in  a  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  an 
imprisonment  of  thirty  days  in  the  jail  of  the 
county  in  which  the  offense  is  committed. 

Sec.  19. — Nothing  in  this  act  shall  conflict 
with  any  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  muni- 
cipal governments  governing  the  water-supply 
or  house-drainage  of  buildings,  public  or  pri- 
vate. Alex.    (P.  Murray. 

IMPERFECT  CONSTRUCTION. 

Chicago,  Feb.  26,  18S5. — [To  the  Editor.]— 
The  terrible  risk  of  living  in  the  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-house, hotel,  or  hospital,  is  being  almost 
daily  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  still  the  architect,  builder  and  owner  con- 
tinue to  go  on  building  just  as  they  always  have 
done,  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  such  expe- 
rience as  that,  recently,  at  the  Philadelphia  poor- 
house,  the  Kankakee  insane  asylum,  or  the  Ra- 
cine opera  house  and  hotel,  in  each  of  which 
human    life  was  sacrificed.     Millions   of   money 
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are  daily  swept  away  by  what  we  call  the  fire 
fiend,  which  is  charged  to  a  strange,  overruling 
Providence.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  cities  and 
towns  pass  laws  establishing  fire  limits,  prohibit- 
ing the  construction  of  frame  buildings,  requir- 
ing fire-escapes,  etc.,  and  then  allow  buildings 
of  brick,  or  stone,  or  iron  in  the  exterior,  filled 
on  the  inside  with  wood  or  other  combustible 
material,  so  arranged  that  there  is  an  endless 
number  of  open  flues  in  all  partitions,  and  next 
to  the  outer  walls,  that  help  to  increase  the  force 
of  a  fire  once  started  in  a  building.  The  won- 
derful velocity  with  which  fire  spreads  through 
such  a  structure  seems  marvelous;  but  when  we 
realize  that  a  flame  passes  up  these  flues,  as  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  studding,  or  wall  strips,  at 
the  rate  of  30  to  40  feet  a  second,  it  is  not 
strange  that  human  beings  cannot  escape.  But 
it  is  strange  that  men  will  consent  to  build 
houses  with  such  open  flues  in  every  partition 
wall,  and  then  hope  to  escape. 

The  plan  is  all  wrong,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  the  public  will  hold  the 
builder,  or  architect,  responsi- 
ble for  such  construction.  We 
pass  laws  to  regulate  plumbing, 
and  will  not  allow  a  landlord  to 
rent  his  house  if  sewer-gas  is 
found  in  it;  at  the  same  time  we 
allow  him  to  construct  and  rent 
a  house  which  is  simply  a  fire- 
trap,  when,  with  a  little  care  and 
trifling  expense,  the  building 
might  be  made  safer  if  of  wood 
exclusively,  rather  than  of  brick 
and    stone,    as    usually    built.  ...^ 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  Jggz 

making  a  close  joint  at  all  in- 
tersections of  floors,  walls,  par- 
titions    and    ceilings,    thereby  .£;•" 

cutting  oft  all  flues  or  wall 
spaces,  at  both  floor  and  ceil- 
ing line.  This  would  practi- 
cally make  each  room  perfect  in 
itself,  with  a  dead-air  space  all 
round  it.  This  is  easily  done, 
and  a  house  thus  constructed  is 
like  a  compartment  ship,  that 
cannot  be  sunk  at  once.  Had  ' 
those  buildings  at  Philadelphia 
and  the  other  places  been  so 
built,  the  great  holocaust  would 
have  been  prevented. 

Protection. 


is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  master  plumbers' 
association  of  St.  Louis,  which,  at  the  first  organ- 
ization, elected  him  vice-president  and  re-elected 
him  at  the  annual  election  in  January,  1884  and 
1885.  Mr.  Sheehan  was  a  delegate  to  the  second 
annual  convention  of  master  plumbers  held  in 
Baltimore  in  June  last.  He  was  elected  by  the 
convention  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  national  association,  of  which 
body  he  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic, 
besides  being  an  active  worker  in  the  master 
plumbers'  association  of  St.  Louis;  he  is  also  a 
prominent  worker  in  the  temperance  cause,  fill- 
ing at  the  present  time  his  third  term  of  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  leading  temperance  organiza- 
tions of  St.  Louis,  where  he  has  resided  since  he 
came  to  this  country. 

In  relation  to  the  progress  which  the  St.  Louis 
association  has  made,  Mr.  Sheehan  recently  wrote 
to  The  Sanitary  News:  "  To  make  any  com- 
parison with  past  conditions  I  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  organization  of  the  association  some 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Mon- 
treal to  discuss  measures  to  pre- 
vent an  invasion  of  cholera,  the 
discussion  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  are  ten  thousand 
privy-vaults  in  Montreal,  of 
which  only  1,500  are  annually 
emptied.  A  new  health  bill 
was  advocated  for  the  province, 
similar  to  that  in  effect  in  On- 
tario. 


JEREMIAH  SHEEHAN. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 

PLUMBERS. 

Jeremiah  Sheehan,  whose  portrait  is  given  on 
this  page,  is  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  national  association  of  master  plumb- 
ers of  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Liscarroll,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  June 
10,  1849,  and  came  to  this  country  in  April, 
1864.  His  first  employment  was  in  the  painting 
shop  of  Stephen  S.  Myers,  where  he  worked  for 
one  year.  Not  liking  the  business  he  became 
an  apprentice  to  William  S.  Jeffs,  to  learn  the 
plumbing  business,  where  he  served  a  term  of 
five  years.  After  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  he  went  to  work  in  the 
principal  plumbing  shops  of  St.  Louis.  In  1875, 
he  began  business  for  himself  at  No.  1,017  Wash- 
ington avenue,  where  he  is  still  located,  and  has 
built  up  a  most  successful   trade.     Mr.  Sheehan 


two  years  ago.  The  position  of  the  plumoer  at 
that  time  and  the  present  shows  the  wonderful 
progress  made  by  our  association.  Before  its  or- 
ganization the  plumbers  would  pass  each  other 
on  the  street  and  fail  to  recognize  each  other. 
Now,  the  whole  thing  is  changed.  We  are 
thoroughly  united  on  every  subject  of  interest  to 
our  business.  Our  relations  to  each  other  are  of 
the  most  harmonious  kind.  If  I  want  to  get  in- 
formation on  any  matter  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
call  upon  any  member  of  our  association,  who 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  impart  it.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  members  of  our  association.  On 
the  subject  of  protection,  the  change  made  in  the 
last  two  years  is  most  wonderful.  At  the  outset 
we  had  a  great  deal  to  contend  with.  We  in- 
duced the  principal  men  of  the  trade  to  become 
members  of  our  association.  Then  we  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  on  the  different  supply- 
houses  and  state  the  grievances  that  we  had,  and 
asked  their  co-operation  to  remedy  them.  We 
were  received  very  kindly  and  our  demands  were 
given  careful  consideration.     Within  a  few  weeks 


different  supply-houses  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  association  to  sell  plumbers'  sup- 
plies to  none  but  members  of  our  association. 
In  this  way  we  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
strongest  master  plumbers'  associations  in  the 
country.  That  agreement,  we  must  say,  has 
been  honestly  observed  by  the  supply-dealers  of 
this  city,  and  our  relations  with  them  were  never 
more  friendly  than  at  the  present  time,  as  they 
acknowledge  themselves.  They  prefei'che  present 
system  of  dealing  with  the  plumbers  only,  to  the 
old  way  of  selling  to  every  "  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry"  who  may  want  to  buy  $10  or  $15  worth 
of  material  in  a  year.  Do  we  ask  any  protection 
that  other  trades  do  not  receive?  Certainly  not. 
Take,  for  instance,  an  illustration  :  A  friend  of 
mine  called  at  the  ware-room  of  the  Bridge 
Beach  manufacturing  company  of  this  city  to 
buy  a  stove.  The  workings  of  the  stove  were  all 
explained  to  him,  and  its  good  points  shown  to 
the  best  advantage.  But  when  my  friend  asked 
the  price  of  the  stove  he  was  told  politely  that 
they  retailed  none  of  their 
goods,  and  directed  him  to  a 
store  where  he  could  purchase 
one.  This  is  all  the  protection 
we  ask,  and  we  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  else.  Protection 
of  the  trade  is  not  our  only  ob- 
ject. We  have  now  a  bill  be- 
fore the  city  council  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  plumbing  and 
sewerage  system  in  connection 
with  buildings  about  to  be 
erected  and  reconstructed.  In 
■;■.■,;,.  short,   we   want   the    plumbing 

business  brought  before  the  pub- 
|||§jv£  lie  in  its  true  light,  and  to  this 

Sk"~  -  end  we  are  making  every  effort 

(||§>;! '. .?•■  o-'&v-.  f°r  the  passage  of  the  bill.     We 

w  v  '■'  ■  are  even  willing — and  had  it 
H  Ife'-SSvi  incorporated  in  the  bill — that 
Bl^l^.  ^  •.•"'•'''  the  plumber  should  pay  an  in- 
Ill  %iy;...  spection  fee,  so  that  the  city 
l||f||l|x,  .  would  be  under  no  expense. 
Su.^  lib  }  ,  As  citizens  we  are  interested  in 
-j-." ""'""'  *'•'  ■;'. ''■■'  the  health  of  the  city,  and  we 
■SsS^i  \  ,•  -:'  have  strong  hopes  that  the  bill 
will  become  a  law.  There  is 
another  matter  that  will  have 
to  be  regulated.  We  must  get 
a  more  intelligent  class  of 
young  men  to  learn  the  business, 
and  have  them  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  four  or  five  years 
at  one  shop,  and  stop  this  run- 
ning around  from  place  to 
place  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  wipe  a  joint.  During  the 
winter  months  we  intend  to 
have  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  some  of  the  promi- 
nent physicians  of  this  city, 
which  the  public  will  be  invited 
to  attend.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  show  to  the  public  the  neces- 
sity of  having  their  plumbing 
1                    —        work  properly  constructed." 

BUILDER^  OBSTRUCTING  STREETS. 

An  ordinance  prepared  by  the  law  department 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  the  request  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  works,  will  soon  be  pre- 
sented to  the  common  council.  It  provides  that 
the  commissioner  of  public  works  may,  in  his 
judgment,  grant  permits  for  street  occupation  to 
owners  or  lessees  only,  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  street  to  be  occupied.  The  owner  or 
lessee  taking  out  the  permit  must  give  a  bond  or 
guarantee  against  any  damage  which  may  arise 
from  injury  by  such  obstruction.  The  permit 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  commissioner. 
The  fine  for  non-compliance  is  fixed  at  from  ?io 
to  $100  for  each  offence. 

This  ordinance  also  clears  up  the  city  code 
from  some  inconsistent  provisions  concerning  the 
use  of  danger  signals,  and  reservations  for  side- 
walks. Heretofore,  the  ordinances  have  re- 
quired that  permits  for  obstruction  must  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  commissioner  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  grant  them,  although  he  never  has 
been  authorized  to  do  so. 
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NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     PLUMBERS' 

NATIONAL      ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  Feb.  26,  1885. — [Special.]— The 
advent  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  na- 
tional association  of  master  plumbers  supplies 
the  principal  topic  for  conversation  at  the  present 
time.  I  will  premise  by  stating  that  there  was 
no  specially  pressing  matter,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  on  the  tapis,  and  the  object  of  holding 
the  meeting  in  New  York  was,  apparently,  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  friendly,  confidential 
conterence  with  the  representatives  of  the  trade 
in  the  east,  as  to  the  needs  of  the  craft, — the 
best  way  to  secure  them,  how  to  maintain  the 
amicable  relations  at  present  existing  between 
the  manufacturing  and  plumbing  interests,  and 
such  other  matters  incidental  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  plumbing  trade  as  might  be  sug- 
gested. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  reaching 
New  York  from  different  points,  finally  assem- 
bled in  full  force  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
The  reception  committee  appointed  by  the  New 
York  association  at  their  meeting  of  the  20th 
inst.,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Low, 
Murphy,  Renehan  and  O'Brien,  waited  on  the 
committee  at  their  hotel,  and  tendered  the  use 
of  their  rooms  at  No.  52  Union  place. 

The  members  present  were:  President  Young, 
Col.  G.  D.  Scott,  acting  for  Vice-President  Alli- 
son; J.  J.  Wade,  secretary;  W.  H.  Graham, 
treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Moylan,  Sanders,  Havey, 
Sheehan  and  Watt,  the  last,  proxy  for  A.  W. 
Murray.  The  usual  order  of  proceeding  was 
observed.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
held  at  St.  Louis,  were  read  and  approved;  and 
the  secretary's  report,  giving  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  in  the  interest  of  the  or- 
ganization, including  letters  sent  to  iron-pipe 
manufacturers,  was  read  and  accepted,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  committee  extended  to  the  secre- 
tary. A  printed  copy  of  the  letter,  with  copy 
of  the  original  agreement  with  the  iron-pipe 
men,  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  state  vice- 
presidents. 

A  communication  was  read  from  J.  Foley,  of 
Leavenworth,  in  reference  to  the  work  of  or- 
ganization in  Kansas,  which  was  accepted  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  Mr.  Foley 
the  necessary  blanks  and  information  to  enable 
him    to   effect  local  organizations  in   that   state. 

The  treasurer's  report,  showing  receipts, 
$1,761.95;  disbursements,  $1,368.42,  and  cash 
on  hand  $393.53,  was  read  and  accepted.  It 
was  also  ordered  that  Enoch  Remick,  of  Phila- 
delphia, financial  scretary  of  the  association,  be 
invited  to  attened  officially,  and  a  telegram  to 
that  effect  was  sent  to  him. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  an  inter- 
change of  views  between  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  ths  New  York  association  who  were 
in  attendance.  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  state 
vice-president,  gave  a  lucid  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  origin,  development  and  work- 
ing of  the  health  department's  supervision  of 
plumbing  and  sanitary  matters  in  New  York; 
the  efforts  made  by  the  New  York  association 
to  secure  good  plumbing;  the  work  of  the  license 
committee;  the  system  of  registration,  etc., 
which  was  apparently  of  great  interest  to  the 
committee,  ffe  was  followed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Low,  of  iv'ew  York,  and,  by  request,  the  plumb- 
ing ordinance,  now  being  agitated  in  St.  Louis, 
and  supported  by  the  master  plumbers,  was  read 
by  the  secretary. 

The  question  of  state  license  laws  was  also 
thoroughly  discussed,  without  any  general  or 
decided  opinion  being  expressed  as  to  the  best 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  it. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  the  best  means  of 
restoring  the  status  of  the  plumber  was  partici- 
pated in  by  all  those  present,  and  some  very 
valuable  ideas  expressed,  which  will  possibly  aid 
the  committee  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
to  the  craft  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  for 
the  next  convention. 

The  second  day's  proceedings,  at  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  sessions,  were  occupied  mainly 
in  discussions  on  the  operation  of  the  Baltimore 
compact, — whether  it  was  lived  up  to,  who  were 
the  transgressors,    etc.     At   the  morning  session 


the  question  of  local  associations  accepting  fa- 
vors, pecuniary  or  otherwise,  from  houses  which 
had  not  signed  the  resolutions,  was  taken  up 
and,  after  an  animated  debate,  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  committee  was  that  no  favors 
should,  under  the  circumstances,  be  accepted  by 
associations  affiliated  with  the  national  associa- 
tion. 

A  strong  delegation  from  Brooklyn  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  evening  session  on  the  25th  inst., 
and  from  the  tone  of  the  discussion  the  inference 
was  that  Brooklyn  was  badly  in  need  of  disci- 
pline; that  the  Baltimore  resolutions  were  disre- 
garded; that  certain  of  the  dealers  sold  to  any- 
body; and  that  the  plumbers  "followed  suit," 
and  bought  where  they  could  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  discussion  was  finally  closed  with  an 
earnest  advice  to  maintain  inviolable  fealty  to 
the  national  association. 

Some  very  practical  suggestions  were  offered 
by  Col.  Scott,  touching  the  future  management 
of  the  association;  and,  after  fixing  the  date  of 
the  next  convention  viz.,  Tuesday,  June  23,  at 
St.  Louis,  and  providing  for  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  a  day  or  two  prior,  the 
meeting  came  to  a  close. 

By  arrangement  on  the  following  day,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Macdonald  and  accompa- 
nied by  members  of  the  New  York  association, 
the  visiting  brethren  were  "shown  the  sights," 
and  afforded  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city  from 
the  High  Bridge  water-tower,  which  is  not  quite 
so  high  as  the  Washington  monument.  They 
also  visited  several  of  the  large  apartment  houses 
for  which  New  York  is  famous,  and  the  plumbing 
of  which  forms  a  fair  proportion  of  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald's  business.  The  evening  was  pleasantly 
spent  in  discussing  a  very  enjoyable  supper  at  a 
well-known  Fifth  avenue  cafe,  and  in  the  inter- 
change of  expressions  of  renewed  good  will  and 
fealty  to  the  protective  movement.  About 
twenty-five  sat  down  to  table.  The  menu  was 
excellent  and  served  in  splendid  style,  and  it  is 
needless  to  state  it  had  ample  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  festive  New  Yorkers  and  Brooklyn- 
ites,  who  set  an  excellent  example  to  their 
western  friends,  which,  so  far  as  your  corres- 
pondent conld  judge,  was  not  wholly  wasted. 
When  the  keen  demands  of  appetite  were  al- 
layed, the  festivities  were  brought  to  a  close  at  a 
late  hour  by  the  entire  company's  joining  hands 
and  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  After  speeches, 
which  were  marvels  of  eloquence  and  wit,  I  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  more  than  record  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  man  in  the  room  had  to 
contribute  his  quota,  and  did  it  well.  At  an 
advanced  hour  The  Sanitary  News  was 
toasted  with  all  the  honors.  Your  correspond- 
ent is  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  pledges  he  made 
in  your  behalf,  and  hopes  he  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned too  closely  on  this  point.  He  was  under- 
stood, however,  to  assert  that  the  paper,  as  well 
as  himself,  was  to  be  relied  upon,  and  this  was 
accepted  as  very  conclusive.  .The  sole  individ- 
ual effort  in  the  musical  line  was  made  by  Mr. 
Thos.  J.  Byrne,  who,  with  "his  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,"  and  his  heart  glowing  with  patri- 
otic tervor,  gave,  with  fine  effect,  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  the  company  joining  in  full 
chorus. 

A  visit  to  the  New  York  trade  schools  is  ar- 
ranged for  to-morrow  (Friday)  night,  when  the 
visitors  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Murphy's  lectures  to  the  plumbing 
class,  and  the  advantages  which  such  an  institu- 
tion offers  to  the  rising  generation.  [Owing  to 
the  pressure  on  the  columns  of  this  issue  several 
important  items  are  omitted  from  this  report. 
They  will  appear  in  full  next  week. — Ed.] 

SANITARY    MATTERS   IN    GENERAL. 

I  stated  in  a  former  correspondence  that  the 
plumbers  were  agitating  the  formation  of  a  co- 
operative manufacturing  company.  An  impres- 
sion has  recently  been  created  that  the  scheme 
had  been  abandoned,  but  I  am  informed  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  it  is  simply  allowed 
for  the  present  to  rest  in  abeyance.  In  the 
meantime,  sanitary  appliances  are  increasing 
and  specialties  are  making  their  appearance  in 
spite  of  the  reported  dullness  of  trade. 

A  sanitary  protective  league  is  being  formed 
in  Brooklyn  at  the   present   time,  modeled  after 


the  one  recently  formed  in  New  York,  and  with 
the  same  object, — the  introduction  of  cholera- 
preventive  measures.  Some  very  prominent 
names  are  mentioned  in  connection  therewith. 

The  health  authorities  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  are  practically  illustrating 
their  belief  in  the  "ounce  of  prevention,"  also, 
and  have  adopted  an  ordinance  against  privy- 
vaults  and  cess-pools,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  provisions:  [The  publication  of  this  ordi- 
nance is  necessarily  deferred  until  the  next  issue. 
—Ed.] 

The  firm  of  J.  T.  Cammeyer  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  supply-houses, 
has,  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  months,  put  a 
water-closet  on  the  market  which  is  taking  well, 
and  which  has,  I  understand,  found  its  way  to 
Chicago.  It  is  known  as  the  America  side-out- 
let, and  is  doubtless  known  to  many  of  your  sub- 
scribers. The  firm  have  been  very  consistent 
supporters  of  the  protective  movement,  and  in 
all  cases  sell  only  to  the  trade. 

The  board  of  health  has  taken  a  decided 
stand  against  the  privy-vault  system  in  the  old 
houses  in  New  York  city.  On  Wednesday  the 
board  had  a  consultation  at  the  department 
with  several  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
leading  plumbers  to  discuss  the  best  substitutes. 
The  Brooklyn  health  department  was  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Powers, 
chief  sanitary  inspector  of  plumbing  and  drain- 
age. The  respective  merits  of  hopper  closets 
and  school  sinks  were  discussed,  but  without  any 
definite  action  being  reached  in  the  premises. 

Health  Commissioner  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn, 
is  doing  good  work  in  his  bailiwick  in  the  line 
of  crushing  out,  so  far  as  practicable,  food  adul- 
teration. Milk-venders  are,  as  a  rule,  driven 
out  of  the  city,  after  being  prosecuted  and 
fined.  The  latest  case  on  record  is  that  of  a 
milkman  who  acknowledged  having  been  for 
twenty  years  adulterating  his  wares  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  quarts  of  water  to  forty  quarts 
of  milk.  It  is  found  that,  estimating  his  sales 
at  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  quarts  per 
day,  he  has  cleared,  in  his  dishonest  enterprise, 
during  the  period  above  mentioned,  about 
$5,000.  He  was  banished  beyond  the  city 
limits  under  penalty. 

Dr.  Edson,  of  the  New  York  health  depart- 
ment, is  similarly  engaged  in  ferreting  out  cases 
of  adulteration.  He  is  now  busy  on  an  analy- 
sis of  some  rye  flour  which  has  caused  some 
serious  sickness  recently.  W.  F.    T. 


MASTER    PLUMBERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE    CHICAGO   ASSOCIATION. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  association 
of  master  plumbers  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Feb.  18,  President  Baggot  in  the  chair.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  good.  The  new  blackboard 
was  in  its  place,  and  three  new  chairs  for  the 
president  and  secretaries,  secured  by  the  library 
committee. 

The  library  committee  reported  that  they  had 
received  additional  publications  from  the  secre- 
taries of  the  following  state  boards  of  health: 
Indiana,  Connecticut,  Tennessee  and  Massachu- 
setts. The  secretaries  of  the  boards  of  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  had  promised  to  send 
copies  of  their  publications.  Circulars  had  been 
received  from  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  secretary  of 
the  American  public  health  association,  concern- 
ing the  Lomb  prize  essays.  (Particulars  relating 
to  these  were  given  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Sanitary  News.)  The  committee  also  reported 
that  thirty  new  books  had  been  added  to  the 
library  since  the  last  meeting  of  the   association. 

Mr.  Coleman,  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
architects,  read  their  report.  It  provided  in 
substance  that  architects  should  discourage  the 
use  of  goods  which  were  controlled  by  what  the 
committee  called  "specialty  monopolists,"  and 
encourage  the  use  of  goods  which  every  plumber 
is  supposed  to  know  how  to  make  himself.  The 
committee  would  have  the  architects  refuse  to 
specify  any  closet,  or  tank,  or  other  manufactured 
article  by  name,  but  simply  an  article  that  would 
perform  a  certain  work,  thus  leaving  the  plumber 
to  provide  it,  by    his   own   hand,   or   otherwise. 
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Mr.  Coleman  desired  to  have  trie  address  printed 
and  sent  to  every  architect  in  the  city,  and 
moved  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  This  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Havey,  and  a  long  discussion  en- 
sued. 

Mr.  Moylan,  the  first  speaker,  thought  that  the 
address  fell  short  of  its  purpose  in  not  telling  the 
architects  how  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the 
present  system,  if  any  existed.  That  would  be 
all  right,  as  reforms  were  always  in  order. 
Surely  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  due 
to  the  "specialty"  men  that  we  had  in  the  mar- 
ket to-day  improvements  in  water-closets  and 
plumbing  appliances.  This  was  natural,  as 
these  men  gave  their  time  to  special  things,  and 
thus  developed  and  improved  them.  There 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  men  who  give 
their  attention  to  specialties.  To  whom  should 
we  look  for  any  advancement  in  the  art  of 
plumbing,  if  this  were  not  so?  Certainly  not  to 
the*  working  plumber,  who  had  no  time  to  de- 
vote to  invention  and  experiment.  The  speaker 
thought  the  object  of  the  address  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  return  to  the  old  methods,  when 
the  plumbers  would  be  cutting  one  another's 
throats  in  prices  and  doing  dishonest  work  to 
enable  them  to  keep  up  the  competition,  and  in- 
stances were  cited  by  way  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Bowden  contended  that  Mr.  Moylan  did 
not  take  a  right  view  of  the  matter.  What  had 
the  "specialty"  men  got,  he  asked,  but  the  in- 
vention of  the  practical  plumber.  The  effect  of 
the  new  order  of  things  was  that  iron  pipe  was 
being  used  where  tile  drain  was  formerly,  and  a 
lead-lined  cistern  had  to  be  purchased  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  when  every  plumber  could 
do  his  own  lining  at  home  just  as  well,  the 
plumber  thus  to  get  the  profit  rather  than  the 
eastern  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hamblin  thought  that  the  address  would 
prove  a  bomb-shell  thrown  in  among  the  archi- 
tects. They  were  supposed  to  know  what  they 
were  doing  now,  and  were  responsible  for  their 
acts;  to  send  them  the  address  was  to  ask  them 
to  do  something  they  knew  nothing  about.  If 
they  were  to  come  to  the  plumber  for  advice 
each  would  advise  differently. 

Mr.  Havey  claimed,  as  a  practical  man,  that 
he  could  line  a  tank  as  well  as  any  one,  hence, 
he  in  common  with  other  plumbers,  had  a  right 
to  protect  himself  against  those  who  now  had  a 
monopoly  in  that  business.  If  the  architects 
should  ask  him  what  to  do  he  would  tell  them. 
He  had  paid  $35  for  a  closet  in  New  York,  when 
he  could  produce  one  himself  for  $20.  If  any 
one  wanted  to  know  how  he  could  make  money 
at  the  work  he  would  say  that  he  could  line 
twenty  tanks  a  day.  Certainly  no  one  could  ob- 
ject to  the  plumber's  securing  protection  of  his 
material  interests.  He  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  the  plumbers  would  order  crates  of 
goods,  and  let  their  employes  use  their  leisure  in 
doing  such  work  as  lining  tanks. 

Mr.  Moylan  said  he  would  admit  that  they  had 
abuses  from  the  "specialty"  men,  but  he  would 
add  that  there  was  not  a  plumber  in  the  hall  who 
did  put  in  a  decent  closet  until  he  had  to. 
Suppose  the  plumber  did  put  in  his  spare  time 
in  inventing  a  closet  and  gets  it  perfected;  what 
would  all  the  other  plumbers  do  but  stay  away 
from  him?  A  practical  illustration  of  this  had 
been  offered  in  this  city.  How  many,  he  would 
ask,  had  put  in  the  goods  of  the  plumber  in 
Chicago  who  had  invented  and  perfected  articles 
known  to  be  good  unless  they  were  specified? 
Not  five.  Under  the  arrangement  proposed  we 
would  certainly  get  back  to  the  old  dirty  closets 
and  practices.  "Give  me  good  plumbing,"  said 
Mr.  Moylan,  "if  we  don't  make  so  much  money. 
We  require  very  often  to  be  told:  'You  do  as  I 
say.'" 

Mr.  Murray  thought  the  points  in  the  letter 
well  taken,  at  first,  but  he  objected  to  the  per- 
sonal allusions.  He  thought  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  explaining  to  the  architect 
how  the  plumber  could  make  as  good  a  closet  as 
the  high-priced  patented  ones  on  the  market. 
The  same  should  apply  to  stbp-and- wastes, tanks, 
or  any  other  appliance.  The  reason  why  the 
architect  believes  in  specialties  is  because  they 
are  explained  to  him  so  many  times  and  so 
thoroughly. 

Mr.    Coleman   said    that    the    committee    had 


given  the  question  considerable  thought,  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  offer  any  remedy  to 
the  architects.  They  simply  desired  to  call  at- 
tention in  a  general  way  to  their  grievances,  and 
leave  the  architect  to  do  what  he  thought  best. 
Until  he  solicits  their  views,  they  would  make 
no  suggestions.  All  the  letter  asked  was  that  the 
plumber  should  have  something  to  say  about 
what  should  be  put  in,  since  he,  the  plumber, 
was  held  responsible  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  appliance.  As  to  the  durability  of  hand- 
made articles,  he  knew  of  such  tanks  that  had 
been  in  use  for  twenty  years.  All  he  wanted 
was  that  the  architect  should  say  to  his  client: 
"Go  to  the  plumber  for  advice  on  sanitary 
goods." 

Mr.  Bain  was  opposed  to  going  before  the  ar- 
chitects at  present.  The  "specialty"  man  stood 
in  about  the  same  light  with  the  architect  as  the 
lightning-rod  man  with  the  farmer.  The  chances 
were  that  any  address  relating  to  them  would 
find  its  way  at  once  to  the  waste-basket. 

Mr.  Robert  Graham  wanted  to  know  if  this 
whole  matter  wouldn't  land  them  all  where  the 
furnace  men  were,  each  with  his  own  furnace. 

Mr.  Havey  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  all  the  plumbers  had  their  own  individual 
closets.  They  could  buy  the  bowls,  etc.,  and 
finish  them  up,  together  with  the  tanks. 

Mr.  Boyd  had  been  a  quiet  listener,  and 
would  say  that  it  was  a  very  modest  letter  which 
the  committee  proposed  to  send  the  architects, 
and  was  only  the  forerunner  to  an  effort  to  get 
the  abuses  removed.  The  architect  would  ulti- 
mately call  in  the  plumber  and  get  his  views. 

Mr.  Hugh  Watt  thought  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  architects  would  simply  tear  up  the  letter. 

Mr.  Murray  said  it  would  result  in  the  manu- 
facturers entering  into  the  plumbing  business. 
But  this  would  do  no  harm,  as  it  would  help 
trade  along.  It  would  be  like  introducing  new 
fashions  in  dry-goods. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  in  favor  of  the  spirit  of  the 
letter,  but  it  was  too  modest.  The  idea  to  pre- 
sent was  that  the  architect  should  say  in  his  spe- 
cifications whether  to  use  a  wash-out,  or  a  hop- 
per, closet,  for  example,  leaving  out  the  manu- 
facturer's name,  the  plumber  to  have  the  choice 
of  using  any  one  of  the  kind  specified.  He  had 
been  eight  years  in  the  plumbing  business,  and 
he  had  always  used  his  own  service-box,  and 
other  appliances.  He  believed  it  desirable  to 
have  their  work  in  their  own  hands  as  much  as 
possible.  He  was  in  favor  of  giving  the  archi- 
tect something  more  to  think  about,  and  would 
have  the  letter  call  attention  to  specific  points. 

Mr.  Baggot  suggested  that  a  difficulty  would 
arise  in  their  not  being  able  to  figure  on  what 
was  not  definitely  specified. 

Mr.  Moylan  claimed  that  a  thing  worth  having 
was  worth  a  name.  "Give  a  man  something," 
he  said,  "who  has  earned  it.  Don't  give  an- 
other, who  is  inclined  to  do  dishonest  work,  a 
handle.  To  neglect  to  specify  goods  would  be  a 
great  blow  to  good  plumbing."  He  proposed  to 
bring  all  plumbers  to  an  equal  footing,  and  re- 
move the  tendencies  to  cheap  practice  and  quar- 
reling. He  knew  three  plumbers  only  in  Chica- 
go when  the  association  was  formed;  he  now 
knew  all  and  counted  on  the  friendship  of  all. 

The  letter  was  finally  laid  over  for  considera- 
tion at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  communication  from  Wm.  C. 
Vrooman,  of  Schenectedy,  N.  Y.,  to  President 
Baggot,  was  received: 

"I  read  in  the  trade  papers  very  often  of  your 
association  and  am  pleased  to  note  the  progress 
you  have  made  since  you  established.  We  have 
no  association  in  this  city,  as  there  has  been  but 
comparatively  little  plumbing  work  done  here. 
The  local  board  of  health,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  given  to  me  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a 
set  of  regulations  for  plumbing  in  this  city,  and. 
to  do  this  well,  I  have  concluded  to  ask  for  the 
regulations  of  a  few  cities  where  such  work  is 
done  in  a  proper  manner,  and  from  these  to 
draw  up  a  set  for  the  consideration  of  the  board. 
If  you  will  please  mail  me  copies  of  your  Chica- 
go regulations  and  papers,  blanks,  etc.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

"I  have  noticed  your  remarks  at  your  last 
meeting  about  the  closing  of  vent-pipes  by  freez- 
ing.    I  have    always  contended  that  vent-pipes, 


four  inches  in  diameter  or  over,  with  a  full 
opening  at  the  top,  not  hampered  by  wire  bas- 
kets, patent  ventilators,  etc.,  are  the  best,  and  I 
have  put  them  in  so.  To  my  surprise,  I  found 
one  of  them  yesterday,  that  is  exposed  about  ten 
feet  against  the  side  of  another  building,  with 
about  four  feet  of  ice  in  it,  and  the  closet,  a 
Demarest,  unsealing  a  trap  of  a  wash-bowl  next 
to  it  that  had  a  one-and-one-fourth-inch  vent  on 
it,  connected  with  the  four-inch  above,  at  each 
discharge.     The  other  traps  near,  being  Bower's 

and ,  stood  better  than  the    drawn    traps, 

and  so  held  their  seal.  Thanking  you  for  the 
trouble  I  am  putting  you  to  I  am  yours  truly." 

A  letter  from  J.  J.  Wade,  secretary  of  the  na- 
tional association  was  read,  announcing  the  sub- 
ject which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Chicago  as- 
sociation for  an  essay  to  be  prepared  for  the  St- 
Louis  convention. 

President  Baggot  gave  some  blackboard 
sketches  of  traps  and  ventilated  soil-pipes,  with 
interesting  remarks  on  the  effects  of  freezing  on 
siphonage,  when  the  meeting  adjourned. 

AT   CINCINNATI. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  master 
plumbers'  association,  the  following  address  to 
the  architects  was  reported  by  the  committee  and 
adopted : 

Knowing  that  whatever  can  benefit  the  building 
trade  is  of  interest  to  you,  and  that  your  members 
nave,  to  a  great  extent,  the  direction  of  that  trade, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  what  we  consider 
an  evil,  viz.  :  The  sub-letting  of  plumbing  work. 
This  system,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  years,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  prime  cause  of  the  great  amount  of 
imperfect  plumbing,  which  has  been,  and  is  being 
done,  and  which  is  a  discredit  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, yourself  included,  and  which  has  damaged 
the  health  and  caused  the  death  of  many  of  our  fel- 
low creatures.  Sub-letting  is,  in  our  opinion,  merely 
a  shifting  and  weakening  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  work,  which  should  rest  alone  with  the  plumber 
and  the  owner,  or  his  architect.  But  when  one 
party  plans  the  work,  another  contracts  to  have  it 
done,  and  another  does  it,  and  all  without  compe- 
tent and  disinterested  supervision,  the  way  is  open 
for  the  continuance  of  those  evils  which  we  wish  to 
abate,  and  with  which  you  are  doubtless  fully  ac- 
quainted. It  is  our  desire  that  the  system  which 
produced  such  poor  results  in  the  past,  "and  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  trade  itself,  should  cease  ;  and 
we  respectfully  ask  your  aid  and  co-operation  to 
that  end  by  your  withholding  the  plumbing  from 
the  specifications  to  be  bid  on  as  a  lump,  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  in  your  judgment  would  best  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  This  matter  has  not  only 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  plumbing  fraternity  of 
this  city,  but  of  the  plumbing  associations  of  every 
city  of  importance.  The  plumbers  of  London,  Eng- 
land ;  of  Chicago,  Rochester.  Buffalo.  Milwaukee. 
San  Francisco  and  Brooklyn,  have  resolved  not  to 
sub-contract  in  the  future. 

THE    ST.    LOUIS    ASSOCIATION. 

The  master  plumbers'  association  met  for  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Sheehan  both  pre- 
siding. Messrs.  Whitney  and  Gallagher  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  a  hall  where 
the  members  could  be  addressed  in  a  lecture  on 
sanitation.  The  firm  of  Rumsey  &  Sikemeier, 
supply-dealers,  sent  in  a  letter  asking  to  be  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  from  their  agreement  which 
they  had  signed  with  the  master  plumbers.  No 
reasons  were  given  for  the  request.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Graham,  it  was  voted  that  they  be  de- 
clared as  consumers  by  the  association. 


AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    PUBLIC    ANA- 

lys  rs. 

AT    NEW    YORK    CI  1  \  . 

The  society  met  in  its  regular  session,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  health  department,  No.  301  Mott 
street,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  11.  in  the  evening. 
Papers  were  road  on  photo  micrography  .is  ap- 
plied to  the  detection  of  adulterants,  by  Edward 
\Y.  Martin,  the  secretary  o(  the  society,  which 
was  illustrated  wtih  a  micro-graphic  lantern  :  on 
methods  of  analyzing  milk  and  milk  standards, 
by  T-  Blake  White,  and  on  the  effect  of  freezing 
on  the  composition  of  milk,  by  W.  A.  DeLong. 


The  gentlemen  appointed  as  members  of  the 
new  board  of  health  of  Newport.  K.  I.,  were  Pis. 
Henry  E.  Turner.  Charles  F.  Barker,  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Rive-,  and  Messrs.  William  J.  Under- 
wood and  John  H.  Powell. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
PERSON  \L    I  1  E  MS. 

Dr.  George  M.  Trowbridge,  lor  some 
time  health  officer  of  Centerville,  Mich.,  died 
Feb.  7. 

Dr.  KOHLER  has  been  appointed  director  <>l 
the  German  imperial  board  of  health  in  place  of 
Dr.  Struck. 

Mr.  William  1'.  Esterbrook,  for  five  years 

inspector  of  buildings    in    New   York    city,    has 
resigned. 

Dr.  Benson  O.  Reynolds,  of  Lake  Geneva, 

Wis.,  has   been    re-appointed    a   member  of  the 
state  board  of  health. 

Dr.  Stanford  E.  Chaille,  of  New  Orleans, 

was  appointed  a  member  of  the  national  board  of 
health  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Bemiss. 

Drs.  Newton  Bateman,  A.  W.  H.  Reen 
and  George  N.  Kreider,  have  been  re-appointed 
members  of  the  Illinois  state  board  ol  health. 

C.  A.-  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  Chicago  &  Atlantic  railway,  residing  at 
Huntington,  Indiana,  was  in  Chicago,  Feb.  28. 

Thomas  L.  Neal,  of  Dayton,  O.,  for  sixteen 
years  health  officer  of  that  city,  and  a  very  ac- 
tive member  of  the  American  public  health  asso- 
ciation, died  recently. 

Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
has  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  state  board 
of  health  on  account  of  his  poor  health.  It  is  a 
necessity  greatly  regretted  by  his  friends. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  superintendent  of  the 
sanitarium  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  passed  through 
Chicago  last  week  on  his  way  to  Tampa,  Fla., 
where  Mrs.  Kellogg  has  been  spending  the  win- 
ter. 

Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
state  board  of  health,  announces  his  determina- 
tion to  retire  at  the  close  of  his  present  term  of 
office,  which  occurs  soon.  He  finds  the  duties 
of  the  office  too  arduous.  It  is  hoped  that  he 
will  reconsider  this  determination  when  re-ap- 
pointed, as  he  undoubtedly  will  be. 

Henry  M.  Wilmarth,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  II.  M.  Wilmarth  &  Co.,  died  recently. 
He  settled  in  Chicago  in  1856,  engaging  in  the 
gas-fitting  and  fixture  business.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  stock-holders  of  the 
First  national  bank,  and  a  director  ever  since  its 
organization. 

water-supply  and  water-works. 

Milan,  ().,  will  have  water-works. 

Au  Sable,  Mich.,  will  have  water- works. 

The  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  water-works  company 
is  to  build  water-works  in  that  city  costing_$350,- 
000. 

Paola,  Kan.,  will  receive  bids  for  constructing 
water- works  until  April  1.  The  city  clerk  will 
furnish  specifications  and  descriptions. 

Henry  Willis,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  urges 
the  citizens  of  Lansing  to  construct  a  dam  at 
some  rapids  in  the  Grand  River,  about  one  mile 
above  the  city,  put  in  two  turbine  wheels,  and, 
by  them,  fill  a  reservoir  of  3,000,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity, to  be  laid  on  through  a  twelve-inch  Wy- 
koof  wood  pipe. 

The  common  council  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  have  a 
quick  way  of  doing  business,  almost  too  quick, 
some  people  think.  At  a  recent  meeting  they 
passed  an  ordinance  and  instructed  the  mayor 
and  clerk  to  proceed  to  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works.  They  at  once  read  a  contract 
and  had  it  signed  before  the  people  had  recover- 
ed from  their  surprise.  The  works  are  to  cost 
$100,000,  and  will  be  in  operation  by  Jan.  1, 
1887. 

WATER-SUPPLY  for  mason  city,  IOWA. 

In  the  bids  submitted  Feb.  25  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  water-works  system  of  Mason 
City,  la.,  the  successful  bidder  was  George  Ad- 
gate,  of  May  wood,  111.  His  bid  for  the  complete 
contract  was  $35,785,  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions. His  bid  includes  a  stand-pipe  15x100 
feet,  Ludlow  valves  and  hydrants,  a  Worthing- 
ton  engine  10  and  16x10^x10,  fitted  with  direct 


steam  connections,  and  lagged  with  Russia  iron, 
steel  tubular  boiler,  five  feet  shell  by  sixteen  feet 
long,  with  58  four-inch  tubes,  set  in  brick- 
work, complete  with  all  attachments,  a  6x4x6- 
inch  boiler  feed-pump,  six-inch  check  and  sev- 
en-inch foot  valves,  six-inch  stop  gate,  all  the 
necessary  fittings  properly  covered  with  plastic 
non-conducting  coverings,  and  that  portion  with- 
in the  engine-house  lagged  with  black  walnut, 
secured  with  brass  bands.  The  price  for  laying 
extra  pipe  was  put  as  follows:  Four-inch,  22 
cents  per  foot ;  6-inch,  23^  cents  ;  8-inch,  25^ 
cents;  10-inch,  29  cents  ;  12-inch,  33  cents;  16- 
inch,  38  cents.  Extra  valves,  valve-boxes  and 
hydrants  wiil  be  furnished  and  set  as  follows : 
Hydrants,  $36;  4-inch  valves,  $13;  6-inch 
valves,  $20.25;  8-inch  valves,  $29.50;  10-inch 
valves,  $39-75  ;  valve-boxes,  $6.20.  The  bid 
offers  to  deduct  $12,800  if  the  city  will  furnish 
the  pipe  and  necessary  castings,  which,  it  is  said, 
the  city  will  do.  The  bid  of  the  Sheckle,  Harri- 
son and  Howard  iron  company,  of  St.  Louis,  at 
$31.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  for  cast  iron  pipe, 
and  $74.00  per  ton  for  special  castings,  free  on 
board  cars  at  Mason  City,  was  accepted.  The 
engineer  of  the  works  is  Chester  B.  Davis,  C.  E., 
of  Chicago. 

SEWERAGE   AND    DRAINAGE. 

St.  Louis  has  223.43  miles  of  sewers,"and  238.- 
05  miles  of  water-pipe. 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  is  talking  of  sewerage, 
and  the  city  engineer  will  design  the  system. 

The  drainage  works  at  Adelaide,  Australia, 
have  cost  $264,900.  Nearly  all  the  house  con- 
nections are  now  made. 

CONTRACTS,  PROPOSALS,    ETC. 

Proposals  for  water-closet  apparatus  for  public 
buildings  were  opened  at  Washington,  on  March 
3- 

The  city  of  Richmond,  Va. ,  invites  another 
crop  of  designs  for  its  city  hall,  the  premiums 
being  $700  and  $300  respectively. 

The  commissioners  of  Fillmore  county,  Minne- 
sota, will  receive,  until  March  25,  bids  for  the 
alteration  of  the  court-house  at  Preston.  The 
architects  are  Mayberry  &  Son,  of  Winona. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received,  on  or  before 
March  14,  1885,  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  at  Peoria,  111.,  by  Rev.  B.  J. 
Spalding,  or  C.  Mehler,  architect,  118  North 
Adams  street,  Peoria. 

The  town  of  Lake  View,  111.,  has  contracted 
with  the  Southwark  manufacturing  company  for 
two  pumping-engines  set  as  a  pair,  having  a 
pumping  capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons,  to  be 
completed  by  May  1,  and  to  cost  $15,500. 

At  San  Francisco,  the  contract  for  building 
the  works  and  supplying  the  park  with 
water  was  let  to  W.  A.  Bradbury,  at  $28,000, 
and  six  cents  for  each  1,000  gallons  furnished. 
The  other  bids  were  :  W.  T.  Garratt,  $24,271  ; 
A.  L.  Fish,  $21,340;  G.  W.  Davis  &  Co.,  $28,- 
000  ; J.  E.  Tucker  and  J.  H.  Small,  $31,816. 

For  the  marble  wainscoting  in  the  Buffalo  cus- 
tom-house, the  following  were  the  proposals: 

Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, $10,288  10 

Davidson  &  Sons,  Chicago   and  Mil- 
waukee       9,446  00 

Lantz  &  Co.,  Buffalo 12,627  84 

Pickel  Stone  &  Marble  Co.,  St.  Louis,   11,107  °° 

C.  E.  Hall  &  Co.,  Boston, I3>457  °° 

E.  Fritsch,  New   York 8,538  00 

R.  C.  Fisher,  New  York 14*581   54 

AMONG  THE  ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Philpot,  a  well-known  architect  of 
Milwaukee,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Architect  Hoban,  of  South  Carolina,  received 
$500  for  drawing  the  first  plans  of  the  White 
House  at  Washington. 

The  exhibition  of  architectural  designs  and 
building  materials  and  appliances  held  under  the 
society  of  architects  of  London,  closes  to-day. 

Mr.  Ion  Lewis  has  given  up  his  architectural 
office  in  the  Montauk  block,  and  is  now  associa- 
ted with  the  firm  of  Haertel  &  Co.,  decorators 
and  art  furnishers,  in  the  Pullman  building. 


Peabody  and  Stearns,  of  Boston,  lately"  repre- 
sented in  Chicago  by  Mr.  Ion  Lewis,  will  have 
no  regular  representative  here  at  present. 

Messrs.  Burnham  and  Root,  burned  out  in'the 
recent  Grannis  block  fire,  are  temporarily  quar- 
tered at  room  45  in  the  Portland  block,  but  will 
soon  occupy  the  south  one  half  of  the  seventh 
story  of  the  Montauk  block. 

An  old  French  writer  says  of  an  architect:  lie 
should  have  three  eyes, — one  for  the  observation 
of  things  divine  and  of  the  works  of  God;  the 
second  for  the  careful  observation  of  things  ot 
every-day  practice,  and  the  third  for  looking  in- 
to the  future.  He  should  have  four  ears,  it  be- 
ing his  duty  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak  ;  and 
he  should  possess  four  hands,  for  ready  draugth- 
manship  and  swift  execution  ;  while  his  feet, 
shod  like  Mercury's,  should  be  furnished  with 
wings  for  rapid  action. 

AMONG   THE   PLUMBERS. 

J.  J.  Dunnigan,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  in  the 
city  recently. 

Many  vacant  houses  in  Chicago  have  been 
robbed  of  their  plumbing-fixtures. 

N.  K.  Aylward,  at  No.  436  Court  street,  Cin- 
cinnati, will  add  several  stories  to  his  building 
this  year. 

E.  Baggot  is  plumbing  the  women's  and  chil- 
dren's hospital  at  the  corner  of  Adams  and  Pau- 
lina streets,  Chicago. 

Thomas  Day  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
made  some  very  handsome  symbolic  gas-fixtures 
for  the  new  Olympic  club-rooms. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Adamson,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
recently  paid  Chicago  plumbers  a  visit.  He 
hopes  for  an  association  in  his  own  city. 

E.  Baggot  has  been  elected  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  Battery  A,  the  first  light  artillery 
battery  that  left  Chicago  to  take  part  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion. 

Every  city  has  its  Nestor  of  the  plumbing 
trade.  In  Columbus,  Q.,  this  honorable  cogno- 
men is  given  to  Mr.  William  Halley,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  local  association,  and  vice-president 
of  the  national  association  for  Ohio.  Mr.  Hal- 
ley's  place  of  business  is  at  the  corner  of  Town 
and  Third  streets,  where  he  is  assisted  by  his  son, 
a  talented  and  very  agreeable  young  gentleman. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hamblin,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  national  association,  is  in  receipt  of  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  James  Foley,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  who  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  copy  01 
the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  conven- 
tion, and  writes  at  some  length  concerning  the 
trade.  He  regrets  that  he  could  not  have  been 
present  at  the  convention,  as  he  never  read  any- 
thing that  was  of  more  interest  to  him  than  this 
report.  He  adds  :  "  I  have  fought  many  a  bat- 
tle in  defense  of  our  craft,  but  it  was  as  the 
'  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness;'  they 
would  answer  :  "  You  might  be  all  right  here; 
but  read  the  plumbers'  record  in  the  east  ;  this 
ended  in  a  compromise.'  This  organization 
gives  me  new  life  and  vigor,  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  I  can  meet  our  enemy 
and  unfurl  the  flag  of  'No  compromise,'  and 
prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  free,  honest,  and 
respected  citizens,  and  protectors  of  the  public 
health.  There  are  three  firms  here  and  one 
hardware  man,  who  hired  a  tramp  plumber  last 
fall  to  run  that  branch,  as  is  always  the  case 
where  there  is  no  organization.  There  are  four 
or  five  towns  within  a  hundred  miles  from  this, 
in  which,  through  one  of  your  men,  we  could 
organize  an  association,  meet,  say  one  month, 
before  the  national  convention,  select  our  dele- 
gates, and  be  represented  with  you."  The  let- 
ter was  turned  over  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  national  association,  with  the  request  that 
Mr.  Foley  be  appointed  vice-president  for  the 
state  of  Kansas. 

BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  managing  board  of  the  builders'  and  trad- 
ers' exchange  has  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  use 
of  the  library  committee. 

The  North-western  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
pany, of  Milwaukee,  is  charged  with  the  design 
of  putting  up  a  building  on  the  old  Newhall 
house  site,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  its  surplus,  in 
anticipation  of  the  advent  of  cholera. 
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NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

Western  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, March  17.    Am.  Ex.  Building. 

Master  Plumbers,  Chicago.— Wednesday  evening, 
March  18.    '"Address  to  Architects." 

Sanitary  Convention,  —  Lansing,  Mich.,  March  19 
and  20.    "Water-Supply,"  "  Sewerage,"  etc. 

Legion  of  Honor.— St.  Louis,  March  20.  Dr.  Herman 
Tuholske,  '  'Bacteria . ' ' 

Illinois  State  Architects.  —  Chicago,  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  4. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  1*85. 

Several  inquiries  for  the  issue  of  March  i 
have  reached  this  office.  No  paper  was  issued 
on  that  date.  The  weekly  publication  began 
with  the  month  of  March.  Saturday  having 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  publication,  the 
first  number  was  thus  necessarily  dated  March  7. 
The  issue  of  the  latter  date  was  the  next  follow- 
ing the  one  of  February  15.  It  is  not  necesssary, 
perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
paper  is  now  printed  from  new  type,  which,  with 
the  careful  arrangement  and  classification  of  mat- 
ter, makes  it  the  most  attractive  journal  publish- 
ed. With  this  number,  the  second  in  the  series 
of  illustrations  of  the  sanitarium  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  is  given. 


Information  comes  from  London,  by  cable 
dispatches,  of  the  scheme  of  supplying  water  for 
the  expedition  of  relief,  which  is  to  go  from  Sua- 
kim  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Berber,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  absence  of  water 
makes  the  march  impossible  for  large  bodies  of 
troops.  The  plan  for  supplying  water  consists  in 
laying    two    four-inch  water-mains  with  two  of 


Worthington's  engines  each  thirty  miles.  The 
pipes  are  to  be  laid  in  a  zig-zag  course,  to  allow 
for  expansion  and  contraction.  The  engines  used 
will  be  fifteen  feet  long,  and  receive  one 
hundred  and  fi ft y^teriwQ  h twvl^eTHiQrs e  power  of 


steam,  and  hjkv^aYoScnig  c'apfci4^/W^rwo  thous- 
and pounds/t^ne  squa#««acfe-  Two^uhips  are 
used  to  gujarWaaamstdelay in  cs^f»gf^n\  acci- 
dent to  onb.  ThS/VvTh  dinger  W&wPat  thje  end 
of  the  rouffe  aixthe  rah.'  urfajmnJuHidred  arm  fifty 
gallons  per  imrfQgL^  The  pipesm^^be/laid  by 
English  firms/NtEenry  K.YW(^ming-toii  has  ship- 
ped a  portion  of  thecbTTtxart""for  twenty  pumps 
already. 


Gas-mains,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  at  least, 
have  been  breaking  more  frequently  than  usual 
during  the  past  very  cold  winter.  The  frozen 
earth,  about  as  impervious  to  gas  as  granite,  has 
possibly  prevented  many  breaks  from  becoming 
known,  which  the  warm,  thawing  weather  will 
soon  reveal.  In  a  few  cases,  the  escaping  gas 
has  leaked  into  the  sewers.  On  Ogden  avenue, 
gas  collected  in  the  sewer  to  such  an  extent  that, 
when  a  match  was  carelessly  thrown  into  the 
manhole,  an  explosion  followed,  which  shattered 
the  manhole.  The  enterprising,  but  misinform- 
ed, daily  press  immediately  attributed  the  explo- 
sion to  sewer-gas.  In  another  case,  illuminating 
gas  forced  its  way  along  the  house-drain  into  the 
catch-basin,  thence  into  the  house  through  the 
water-closet.  The  family,  anxious  to  move,  im- 
mediately reported  several  prostrations  from  the 
effects  of  sewer-gas,  moved  out  of  the  house,  and 
gave  the  daily  papers  a  sensational  topic  for  dis- 
cussion, concerning  the  deadly  character  of 
sewer-gas. 

The  attention  of  master  plumbers  is  respect- 
fully directed  to  the  list  of  questions  which  were 
asked  of  applicants  for  the  office  of  plumbing  in- 
spector by  the  Brooklyn  civil  service  reform  com- 
mission. It  is  suggested  that  the  masters  copy 
these  questions  upon  papers  and  request  their 
journeymen  to  meet  some  evening  and  answer 
them,  without  notice  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions. If  they  answer  them  properly,  well  and 
good;  if  not,  the  knowledge  of  their  deficiency 
will  spur  them  to  efforts  to  acquire  the  informa- 
tion they  lack. 

Concerning  the  use  of  mercuric  chloride  as  a 
disinfectant,  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg  concludes 
that  in  aqueous  solution,  one  part  to  ten  thou- 
sand, it  is  a  reliable  agent  for  the  destruction 
of  micrococci  and  bacilli  in  active  growth  not 
containing  spores;  and,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  one  thousand  it  destroys  the  spores  of 
bacilli,  if  the  exposure  is  sufficient.  A  standard 
solution  of  one  to  one  thousand  he  safely  recom- 
mends for  disinfection  of  bedding  and  clothing, 
washing  floors  and  walls  of  infected  apartments, 
for  disinfecting  the  hands  and  instruments  of  sur- 
geons and  gynecologists,  and  as  a  disinfecting 
wash  for  superficial  wounds.  A  standard  solu- 
tion of  one  to  five  hundred,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  permanganate  of  potash,  he  recommends 
for  the  disinfection  of  liquid  focal  discharges, 
and  other  fluid  material  supposed  to  contain  dis- 
ease germs,  provided  the  exposure  is  not  less 
than  two  hours,  and  the  quantity  of  material  to 
be  disinfected  is  not  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
standard  solution  used.  Dr.  George  It.  Kobe, 

of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  his  report  to  the  American 


public  health  association,  says,  concerning 
chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  as  disinfectants: 
Chlorine  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  when  present 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  one  hundred, 
moist  state  of  air  and  objects,  and  one  hour's  ex- 
posure, but  it  injures  colored  fabrics  and  wear- 
ing apparel.  Bromine  is  efficient  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  in  five  hundred,  air  moist  and 
over  three  hours  exposure.  Iodine,  in  solution, 
is  efficient,  one  part  in  five  hundred,  exposure  of 
two  hours.  Bromine  and  chlorine  are  dangerous 
for  unskilled  persons  to  use. 


The  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Califor- 
nia, regulating  the  practice  of  plumbing  and 
house-drainage  in  all  cities  in  the  state,  requires 
the  registration  of  all  plumbers  at  the  health  de- 
partment; the  filing  with  the  health  department 
of  the  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  plumbing 
and  drainage  of  all  public  and  private  buildings; 
the  health  officer  must  give  a  written  approval  of 
the  plans  before  the  work  can  be  proceeded  with, 
and  failure  to  secure  such  a  permit  is  made  a 
misdemeanor. 


The  Missouri  state  board  of  health,  by  action 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  is  left  without  an 
appropriation.  This  is  the  meanest  kind  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  like  dropping  a  kitten  in  the  road 
far  away  from  home,  because  courage  to  kill  it 
cannot  be  summoned.  If  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri thinks  a  board  of  health  is  not  a  good  in- 
vestment, let  it  repeal  the  law.  If  the  fault  is  in 
the  board,  legislate  the  members  out  of  office. 
Do  whatever  is  done  with  a  courage  which  comes 
with  conviction,  and  not  hope  that  by  removing 
the  money  support,  the  board  may  starve  or  be 
picked  up  by  some  kind-hearted  private  citizen. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Ellis,  of  the  patent  carbon  com- 
pany of  Moorhead,  Penn.,  seems  to  have  gone 
a  long  way  from  home  (to  Exeter,  England)  to 
exhibit  a  method  he  has  for  purifying  sewage. 
His  system  is  reported  to  consist  of  two  tanks, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  layer  of  patent  car- 
bon. The  sewage  from  sewers  is  run  into  tank 
number  one,  when,  after  passing  through  the 
layer  of  charcoal,  it  is  run  into  tank  two,  which 
completes  the  purification  and  fully  purities  the 
sewage. 


DR.  Henry  LEFFMAN,  of  Philadelphia,  said 
recently,  in  a  public  address:  I  remember  that 
in  my  student  clays  sewer-gas  was  regardei 
the  /on  s  et  origo  malt.  I  was  taught  that  it  was 
specifically  injurious,  doubtless  the  cause  of 
many  diseases.  I  even  remember  hearing  it 
suggested  that  it  was  probably  the  cause  of  one 
class  of  diseases  when  it  contaminated  food,  and 
another  class  when  simply  inhaled.  Much  ol 
this  dread  has  now  declined.  At  a  meeting  held 
about  a  year  ago  at  the  college  o(  physicians, 
a  distinguished  sanitary  engineer  said  thai  the 
view  of  the  specificity  of  sewer  l;.is  would  have 
to  he  abandoned;  it  was  probably  .it  most  only  a 
carrier  of  germs. 


CONGRESS  has  given  sanitarians  a  surprise 
parly  after  all.  Xo  one  thought  the  national 
board  of  health  would  receive  any  attention, 
much  less  an  appropriation;  but.  by  the  pei 
ance  of  the  senate  the  sum  o\  <,.ooo  was  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  board. 
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IT  is  said  to  be  the  decision  of  the  sewerage 
committee  of  Avondale,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  construct  a  system  of  sewerage,  one 
feature  of  which  is  decidedly  novel.  The  idea 
possesses  some  points  which  recommend  it,  but 
they  are  solely  from  a  financial  view.  It  is  a 
scheme  which  no  good  sanitary  engineer  would 
propound.  It  is  even  so  rare  an  idea  that  no 
one  of  them  has  ever  thought  of  that  way  of  dis- 
posing ot  sewage.  Avondale  is  on  a  hillside, 
and  the  sewerage  committee  proposes  to  con- 
struct a  huge  reservoir,  or  cess-pool,  one  is 
tempted  to  call  it,  into  which  all  the  sewage  is 
to  be  collected,  and  from  which  it  is  to  find  its 
way  by  evaporation  and  leaching. 


The  readers  of  The  Sanitary  News  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  master 
plumbers,  through  the  medium  of  trade  schools, 
to  secure  the  thorough  education  of  the  young 
men  in  the  trade.  Another  business  is  now  rep- 
resented in  this  movement.  The  people  place 
themselves  in  the  care  of  railroad  companies 
quite  as  often  as  in  the  hands  of  private  business 
men,  and  are  therefore  interested  in  all  efforts  to 
increase  the  degree  of  safety  on  trains.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  company  has  recently 
established  a  technological  school  at  Mount 
Clare,  near  Baltimore,  for  the  promotion  of  a 
higher  course  of  instruction  for  the  apprentices 
than  that  now  promised.  All  apprentices  are 
graded  as  juniors,  cadets,  or  cadet  officers.  The 
company  bears  the  expense  of  their  education, 
and,  as  a  return,  expects  the  privilege  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  services  at  a  fair  salary 
for  three  years  after  graduation.  The  scholars 
are  paid  from  the  time  of  their  admission  a  daily 
wage  as  follows:  For  apprentices,  first  year  70 
cents;  second  year,  80  cents;  third  year  90  cents; 
fourth  year,  $1.  For  cadets,  first  year,  $1;  sec- 
ond year,  %\.\i]/2;  third  year,  $1.25.  For  cadet 
officers,  first  year,  $1.50;  second  year,  $1.75 ; 
third  year,  $2. 00.  Examinations  for  competency 
and  health  have  to  be  passed   before  admission. 


The  economical  distribution  of  light  by  means 
ot  gas-fixtures  in  dwellings,  and  especially  in 
shops,  has  not  received  so  much  attention  as  it 
should.  Except  for  bench-work  it  is  extravagant 
to  place  burners  around  the  walls,  the  bricks 
absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the  light.  Large 
jets  are  more  economical  than  small  ones.  Re- 
generative burners  are  so  expensive  that  the 
number  of  hours  they  are  used  in  shops  scarcely 
justifies  their  cost.  The  lights  should  be  as  low 
down  as  possible,  and  should  be  surrounded  by 
white  porcelain  shades  rather  than  glass  globes, 
which,  even  when  perfectly  clear,  interfere 
largely  with  illumination.  An  ordinary  burner 
will  give  much  better  light  when  turned  over  un- 
til the  blaze  becomes  saucer-shaped.  A  burner 
consuming  five  feet  per  hour  with  the  flame  sau- 
cer-wise, will  give  a  more  satisfactory  light  than 
one  consuming  six  feet  per  hour  placed  upright. 
In  using  gas  for  heating  tools,  etc.,  a  little  intel- 
ligence in  the  nse  of  it  will  give  wonderful  re- 
sults. For  instance,  after  an  ordinary  blow- 
pipe jet  has  been  directed  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
bed  of  coke,  the  gas  is  momentarily  cut  oft  and 
then  turned  on  again,  the  furnace  could  be  raised 
to  a  very  high  temperature.  These  points  are 
from  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  War- 
rington, Eng. 


A    SANITARY  TRIUMVIRATE— HEALTH- 
OFFICER,  ARCHITECT  AND 
PLUMBER. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  health-officers  and 
plumbers  are  working  in  harmony  in  most 
of  our  large  cities.  With  the  architects  drawn 
into  a  closer  relation  with  them,  a  triumvirate 
will  have  been  formed  before  which  skin-plumb- 
ing— as  it  is  forcibly,  if  not  elegantly,  termed — 
shoddy  building,  ill-ventilation,  defective  drain- 
age, indifference  to  the  cause  of  disease,  and  all 
the  other  evils  of  house  building  and  house  in- 
spection will  disappear.  The  interests  of  all  are 
identical,  and  the  house-occupier  would  rejoice  if 
he  could  place  himself  and  his  family  in  their 
hands  with  entire  confidence.  The  health-offi- 
cers are  doing  their  best  to  bring  this  about  by 
accepting  the  invitations  which  have  been  ex- 
tended in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  now  Kansas  City,  to  lecture  before 
the  associations  of  plumbers.  One  of  the  latest 
of  these  lectures  was  given  by  Dr.  John  Fee,  city 
physician  and  health  officer  of  Kansas  City,  be- 
fore the  master  plumbers'  association  of  that  city. 
This  was  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  was  very  well  attended.  The 
speaker  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  meet  a 
society  composed  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
same  work,  that  of  practical  sanitarianism,  which 
had  occupied  his  time  and  labors  during  the  past 
four  years.  He  thought  that, in  such  a  manner,  they 
might  enlighten  the  people  of  that  city  in  regard 
to  proper  plumbing  and  house  drainage,  and 
bring  one  branch  of  the  art  of  practical  sanita- 
tion into  such  prominence  that  its  untold  benefits 
might  be  properly  understood  and  appreciated. 
He  said  that  the  intelligent  plumber  is  a  practi- 
cal sanitarian,  and  his  work  properly  done  gives 
cleanliness,  comfort  and  health.  The  work  of 
the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  plumber,  however, 
brings  expense,  discomfort  and  disease. 

After  reviewing  the  growth  of  sanitary  science, 
and  tracing  some  of  the  ill  effects  of  its  non-ob- 
servance in  the  past,  the  speaker  urged  that  laws 
be  passed  in  that  city,  as  they  had  been  in  other 
cities,  which  had  secured  better  plumbing,  and 
he  had  this  to  say  as  to  the  causes  of  inferior  and 
dangerous  plumbing:  "First,  property-owners  are 
largely  responsible  for  cheap  plumbing.  Many 
of  them  have  very  crude  ideas  of  plumbing,  and 
care  less  to  learn  anything  about  it,  and  know 
nothing  about  the  dangers  of  drainage  gas.  They 
are  eager  to  drive  a  smart  contract  with  the 
plumber,  just  as  they  would  bargain  for  the  exca- 
vation of  the  foundation  by  the  cubic  yard,  or  for 
the  brick  by  the  thousand,  so  that  they  often  get 
cheap  plumbing,  with  typhoid  fever  and  diphthe- 
ria thrown  in  for  nothing.  The  avarice  of  prop- 
erty-owners and  their  indifference  to  unhealthy 
plumbing  is  one  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  correct  plumbing.  But  again,  the 
indifference  and  ignorance  of  some  architects  as 
to  correct  plumbing  is  another  difficulty  to  be 
overcome.  We  have  in  this  city  as  intelligent  a 
body  of  architects  as  can  be  found  elsewhere,  but, 
gentlemen,  I  impart  no  secret  to  you  when  I  tell 
you  there  are  architects  in  this  city  who  cannot 
write  out  correct  and  proper  specifications  for  a 
complete  system  of  house  drainage.  Now,  we 
all  know  that  in  order  to  put  in  a  perfect  system 
of  house  drainage  it  should  be  properly  pro- 
vided for   by   the  architect    from  foundation  to 


roof,  and  that  if    the   architect   does  not  do  his 
work  properly  the  plumber  cannot  perform  his. 

"In  this  work  of  correct  plumbing  the  architect 
has  the  greatest  responsibility,  for,  however  ava- 
ricious the  builder  may  be,  he  generally  puts 
great  confidence  in  his  archtect  and  imagines 
what  the  architect  does  not  know  is  not  worth 
finding  out.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  archi- 
tect practicing  his  art  in  a  great  city  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  plumbing,  and  not  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
gleaned  from  some  occasional  article  found  in 
an  architect's  journal,  or  from  some  specifications 
of  a  plumbing  contract  observed  in  some  'book  of 
contract  forms,  or  obtained  from  the  picture  of 
plumbing  fixtures  found  in  some  advertising  man- 
ual, which  has  come  gratuitously  into  his  hands 
from  some  wholesale  manufacturer.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  architect  to  know  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  is  all  right,  that  the  walls 
will  not  crack,  that  the  roof  will  not  fall  in,  that 
an  ordinary  wind  storm  will  not  blow  it  down, 
or  that  no  common  tramp  can  raise  the  window 
or  pick  the  front  door  lock  ;  it  is  his  business  to 
know  that  he  has  not  written  up  and  perfected 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  nest  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver and  diphtheria.  But  plumbers  have  their 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  Have  you,  as  a 
body,  banded  together  and  endeavored  to  en- 
lighten the  community  as  to  the  importance  of 
correct  plumbing,  and  as  to  the  dangers  of  cheap 
and  imperfect  drainage?  And  have  you  super- 
intended all  your  work  punctiliously?  Have  you 
scurutinized  every  joint,  every  gasket,  every  pipe, 
as  to  weight  and  freedom  from  imperfect  cast- 
ings? Were  there  no  flaws  in  the  drain-pipe? 
Was  it  properly  glazed  and  laid  at  a  proper  in- 
clination? These  are  questions  for  you  to  an- 
swer in  your  moments  of  self-interrogation.  It 
is  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  a  plumber  was  ar- 
rested and  punished  in  New  York  for  carryino- 
through  the  roof  of  a  house  a  phantom,  or  dummy 
soil-pipe.  I  suspect,  notwithstanding  the  heart- 
less motives  unjustly  imputed  to  the  plumber, 
that  there  are  times  in  his  history,  when  he  takes 
up  the  morning  paper  and  reads  the  death  notice  of 
some  child,  that  has  been  removed  by  diphtheria, 
in'which  a  feeling  of  chagrin  and  remorse  steals 
over  him.  But  again,  the  city  government,  the 
health  department,  and  the  sanitary  superintend- 
ent are  responsible  for  this  lack  of  correct  plumb- 
ing ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  good  plumbing  is  not 
general  in  any  city  unless  regulated  and  obtained 
by  law.  So  long  as  street  cleaning  or  the  remov- 
ing of  garbage  is  not  regulated  by  law,  so  long 
will  any  city  be  filthy.  So  long  as  every  man  is 
left  to  adulterate  food,  so  long  will  the  common 
necessities  of  life  be  debased  by  heartless  men, 
and  so  long  as  the  building  of  a  system  of  house 
drainage  in  any  building,  public  or  private, is  left 
to  the  avarice  or  ignorance  of  any  man,  so  long 
will  that  art  jeopardize  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  community.  As  before  remarked,  I  suppose 
that  some  of  the  plumbing  work  in  this  city  has 
been  faultless,  both  in  theory  and  construction, 
but  it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  any  of  this 
work.  I  have,  however,  been  credibly  informed 
of  its  construction.  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
seen  numerous  instances  of  incorrect  plumbing. 
I  have  seen  soil-pipes  without  fresh-air  inlets,  and 
terminating  on  the  same  floor  as  the  fixtures,  or 
on  the  first  or  second  floor,  without  going  up 
through  the  roof.     I  have  seen  the  soil-pipe  in  a 
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residence  end  in  the  chimney.  I  have  known  it 
to  terminate  in  the  smoke-pipe  of  a  public  build- 
ing, either  to  be  filled  up  with  soot,  or,  under 
some  circumstances,  to  be  so  affected  by  the 
draft  as  to  unseal  the  traps.  As  a  rule,  I  believe 
that  the  clanger  of  the  siphonage  of  traps  has 
been  wholly  overlooked  and  ignored  in  this  city. 
I  have  never  seen  a  common  S  trap  ventilated  in 
this  city,  yet  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  city 
where  there  is  a  plumbing  law  that  would  allow 
an  S  trap  without  a  vent-pipe  to  be  connected 
with  any  fixture  of  a  soil-pipe." 

The  speaker  held  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
inspection  of  plumbing,  and  he  closed  by  urging 
that  the  plumber  give  more  attention  to  his  sci- 
entific education.  "The  plumber  ought  then  to 
be  more  than  a  laborer,"  he  said.  "  He  should 
be  a  skillful  and  scientific  artisan.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  object  of  your  association  is  per- 
sonal improvement,  intellectual,  social  and  pecu- 
niary. What  will  these  contribute  to  your  suc- 
cess? I  answer,  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence, of  professional  skill  and  social  worth  high 
in  your  association.  Make  the  admission  into 
your  guild  as  difficult,  and  not  as  easy,  as  possi- 
ble. Lengthen  out  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  is,  but  it  should  not 
in  my  opinion  be  less  than  five  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  you  should  require  of  your  appren- 
tices a  regular  course  of  study  and  annual  exami- 
nations, which  could  be  made  before  a  board  of 
examiners  appointed  by  your  association.  To 
my  mind,  a  programme  of  examinations  like  the 
following  might  be  adopted  :  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  examination  in  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping ;  second  year,  algebra  and  the  elements 
of  drawing;  third  year,  algebra  continued  and  me- 
chanical drawing;  fourth  year, elementary  chemis- 
try and  hydraulics;  fifth  year, hydraulics  continued 
and  the  special  chemistry  of  water  and  of  the 
metals.  These  studies  could  be  pursued  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  and  would  take  the 
young  apprentice  away  from  the  evil  allurements 
of  city  life  and  would  force  him  to  spend  his  oth- 
erwise leisure  hours  in  a  school  for  mathematical 
instruction  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  practical 
chemist,  and  would  cause  him  to  become  a 
thoughtful,  well-rounded  man,  and  an  influential 
citizen.  Nothing  lowers  or  debases  a  business 
or  avocation  so  quickly  and  surely  as  easy  and 
cheap  access  to  it.  All  the  evils  of  low  wages, 
scamped  or  inferior  workmanship,  of  unfair  and 
dishonorable  competition,  of  jealousies  and  of 
professional  envy  and  back-biting  can  be  traced 
directlv  to  short  and  hurried  apprenticeship.  A 
business  or  profession  which  shortens  its  course 
of  study  of  apprenticeships,  which  eagerly  seeks 
every  youth  for  its  pupil,  and  opens  wide  its  por- 
tals of  instruction,  offering  every  inducement 
which  appeals  to  indigence,  ignorance,  and  to 
mental  inactivity  and  stupidity  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing, and  is  alike  disgraceful  and  dishonorable  to 
the  recipient  and  to  the  donor." 


A  movement  in  the  conduct  of  secret  societies 
in  St.  Louis,  is  quite  out  of  the  regular  course. 
The  Alpha  council  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is 
conducting  a  series  of  weekly  lectures  on  sanitary 
subjects.  Lectures  have  been  given  by  Robert 
Moore,  C.  E.,  on  sewerage  and  house  drainage, 
and  by  Prof.  William  B.  Potter,  of  the  Washing- 
ton university,  on  water,  which  was  illustrated  by 
means  of  a  magic-lantern.  The  course  embraces 
a  number  of  lectures  on  interesting  subjects. 


QUESTIONABLE  PLUMBING  PRACTICES. 

In  my  former  articles  on  that  curious  combina- 
tion of  ignorance,  cupidity  and  villainy,  the  skin- 
plumber,  I  have   endeavored    to  call  things  by 
their  proper  names — to  be  exceedingly  plain  on 
this  very  important  question, — for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  of  the  necessity  of  awakening  the 
honest  and  reliable  of  our  honorable  profession 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  carrying  a  load  in  coun- 
tenancing, or  associating  with,   the  plumber  who 
has   no   regard  for    the    quality    of  his  work.     I 
hold  that  the  upright  man,  who  figures  on  work, 
knowing  that  some  of  his  competitors  are  dishon- 
est  and   rascals,   aids   and  abets  them   in   their 
crimes,  as  fully  as  the  culprit  who  leads  the  way, 
or  loads  the  revolver,   for   the  assassin, — just  as 
much,  my  fellow-craftsman;  and,  if  you  think  of 
the  matter  as  seriously  as   it]  deserves  it  will   be 
very  plain  to  you  that  it  has  been  through  your 
convenient  aid  (competing  with  him)  that  he  has 
been  enabled  to  continue  in  his  villainous  prac- 
tices.    To  my  mind,  there  is  no  more  humilating 
spectacle  than  that  of  the  old,  honest,  conscien- 
tious plumber  competing  with  the  unscrupulous 
scalawag.     Why  should  he  so  demean  himself, 
and  thereby  become,   in  part,   guilty  of  bringing 
danger  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  unsus- 
pecting  and  innocent?     Certainly    not   for    the 
sake    of  gaining  a  livelihood — getting  work   to 
do, — for  there  is  no  man  who   should  expect  an 
estimate  from  a  plumber  if  he  will  allow  a  dis- 
honest man  to  figure  against  him.     The  customer 
does  not  know  the  dishonest  plumber  from  the 
one   who  is  honest,    because  the    honest   one's 
mouth  is  closed   by  professional   courtesy.     This 
may  be  allowed  in  other  callings;  but  when  the 
question  of  life  and  death  comes  to  be  consider- 
ed— when    the  strengthening  of  the  criminal  is 
taken  into  consideration, — when  the  destruction 
of  little  innocent  lives  in  the  very  morning  of  ex- 
istence,  the    first  to   succumb  to  the    effects  of 
cheap  plumbing,  is  considered,  in  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  the    enormity   of  the  responsibility  for 
such  practices,  then,   indeed,   does  the  question 
of  professional    etiquette  assume  a  different  as- 
pect.    The  honest  plumber  then  should  say:  "No 
sir;  I  cannot  estimate    on  your  work    except  in 
competition  with  my  peers;  I  cannot    conscien- 
tiously aid   you   in   setting  a  trap   for  a  human 
life;  I   cannot,    and   will   not,    countenance    the 
practice  of  the  plumber  with  whom  you  want  to 
bring  me  into  competion;    I  cannot  help  him  in 
bringing  ridicule  and   disgrace  upon  my  profes- 
sion.    Its  good  name  is  dear  to  me;  its  elevation 
to  its  proper  place  is  my  ambition.     If  I  compete 
with  that  man,  I  concede,   by  that   competition, 
that  he  is  my  equal.     This  honor  I  most  respect- 
fully decline." 

To  bring  about  this  condition  of  affairs  has 
been  my  first  reason  for  agitating  this  question, 
and  my  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  The  Sanitary 
News  for  its  aid  in  publishing  the  very  crude 
and  poorly-connected  arguments  of  so  humble 
an  advocate  of  your  motto,  "  healthy  homes,"  as 
myself. 

My  second  reason  for  engaging  111  this,  to  me, 
very  disagreeable  task  was  that  I  considered 
myself  less  hampered  by  acquaintances,  or  social 
ties,  than  any  other  plumber  in. Chicago,  as  my 
journeymanship  in  this  city  was  limited  to  one 
year  and  one  shop.  I  have  had  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  journeymen  of  ten  years  ago. 
My  residence  in  Chicago  dates  from  1873;  conse- 


quently I  have    no   knowledge    of  our    younger 
master  plumber's  practices;  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  older  ones  except  by  reputation,  as  my  ac- 
quaintance was  confined  to  one  shop.     Therefore, 
I  say,  my  criticism  of  skin-plumbers  ought  to  be 
as  I  intended  it  should  be,  as  severe  as  has  been 
their    practices    on    their    unfortunate   patrons. 
Who  it   hits  I  know    not  and  care  less,  for,  al- 
though I  am  pleased  to    count   every  member  of 
the  Chicago  master   plumbers'     association  my 
friend,    if  the  society  has  on  its  roll  of  member- 
ship (and  I  hope  it  has  not)  one  or  twenty  skin- 
plumbers,  or,  if  I  have   one  or  more   among  my 
friends,  the  sooner  I  know  it  the  better.     In  busi- 
ness I  have  no  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact 
with   them,  as   my  line    of  work  does  not  offer 
them  the  facilities   peculiar    to    their  practices. 
But  I  shall  probably  hear  from  them,    as   such 
characters  do  not  die,  generally,  without  a  kick, 
however  feeble,  and  when  anyone  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  assail  their  stronghold  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to  show  their  hand  to  their  assailant,  so 
I  may  expect,  as  I  at  first  anticipated,  that  hence- 
forth the  name  of  the  undersigned  will  not  sound 
so  pleasant,   nor  will  his  opinions   carry  so  much 
weight  as  they  used  to.     But,  I  am  not  without 
hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  skin-plumber;  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  far  more 
good  than  bad  even   in    that   despicable  wreck, 
and  that  it  only  requires  that  he  be    shown  the 
enormity  of  his  transgressions  for  him   to  repent 
and  be  forgiven.     If  I   have  had  the  misfortune 
of  the  acquaintance  and,  it  may  be,   the    friend- 
ship of  such  a  one — in  the  latter  case  his  conver- 
sion may  be  more  probable, — there  is  no  man  in 
the  profession  who  will  more   readily  hold   out  a 
helping  hand  and  welcome  him  back  to  fellow- 
ship with  honest  plumbers  than 

Martin  Moylan. 


MUNICIPAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

In  no  other  branch  of  municipal  government 
is  it  more  necessary  to  have  good,  competent 
service  than  in  the  department  of  health  and 
public  works.  There  is  not  a  doubt,  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  partisan,  that  political  ap- 
pointments do  not  secure  the  best  service  attain- 
able. It  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  all 
large  cities  would  adopt  the  civil  service  reform 
system,  accompanied  by  competitive  examina- 
tions, as  is  practiced  in  Brooklyn,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  New  Vork  to  some  extent. 

The  first  report  of  the  civil  service  commission 
of  Brooklyn  has  been  made  public,  and  it  slmw^ 
such  particular  success  attending  the  selection  of 
foremen  of  street  repair  gangs,  that  THE  Sani- 
tary NEWS  gives  the  list  of  questions  asked 
applicants  for  such  positions,  as  well  as  the 
questions  asked  applicants  for  positions  as  in- 
spectors of  plumbing: 

examination  oe  FOREMEN  ok  stkf.et  repair 
gangs. 

practical  knowledge:    marking  190,  out  of  280. 
1.— Name  the  tools  necessary  to  a  complete  gang:? 
2.— What  constitutes  a  good  paving  sand? 
3.— In  case  you  cannot  obtain  such  sand  as  you  de- 
scribe, what  material  would  you  use 

4.— About  how  much  sand  should  be  used  under 
the  pavement  :- 

5.— How  should  the  foundation  for  the  pavement 
be  prepared  ? 

6.— After  ramming  the  pavement,  what  is  the  next 

step'- 

7.— How  should  a  cobble  stone  belaid? 

8.— How  many  s,(uaro  yards  of  cobble  stones 
should  a  paver  \ay  in  a  day? 
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9.— What  force  of  men  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  good  paver  in  work  upon  the  ordinary  repairs  to 
one  street  ? 

10.  — How  do  you  make  returns  of  the  work  done, 
and  the  time  made  by  eacli  man  f 

11  .—What  constitutes  a  day's  labor? 
12.— In  repairing  block  pavements,  can  you  replace 
all  the  blocks  you  take  up?    In  repairing,  how  many 
blocks  will  be  left  over  per  square  yard  ? 
13.— Add  i,H34 

68 
829 
4 

14.— Subtract  492  from  613. 

15.— Multiply  29  by  407. 

16.—  Divide  4,686  by  33. 

17.— How  many  inches  to  the  linear  foot  ? 

18. — How  many  inches  to  the  linear  yard? 

19.— How  many  feet  to  the  linear  rod  ? 

20.— How  many  square  feet  to  the  square  yard  ? 

EXAMINATION  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  PLUMBING. 

PRACTICAL    KNOWLEDGE     AND    EXPERIENCE:     MARKING 
100  OUT  OP  150. 

1.— Have  you  ever  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
business  of  plumbing?  If  so,  give  the  period  of 
time  during  which  you  served;  name  your  employer, 
or  employers,  and  give  any  other  important  fact 
showing  your  experience  as  a  plumber. 

2  —What  is  the  extreme  length  of  a  suction  pipe  of 
a  pump  ? 

3.— What  will  prevent  a  hot-water  boiler  from  col- 
lapsing ? 

4 . — What  is  a  circulating-pipe  ? 

5.— What  is  the  advantage  of  a  circulating-pipe  ? 

6.— What  is  the  usual  hight  of  a  wash  basin? 

7.— What  is  the  usual  hight  of  wash-tubs? 

8. --What  is  the  usual  hight  of  a  urinal  ? 

9.— What  is  the  usual  distance  at  which  a  four-inch 
lead  trap  should  beset  from  the  back  side  of  a  wa- 
ter-closet ? 

10.— How  deep  should  lead  water-mains  be  laid  to 
escape  frost  ? 

11.— What  is  a  siphon?  (Either  describe  what  is  its 
use,  or  draw  roughly  what  is  your  idea  of  a  siphon.) 

12.— What  is  a  bottle-trap  ? 
13.— Will  a  bottle-trap  siphon  out  ? 
14.— What  will  prevent  a  trap  from  siphoning? 
15. — Should  joints  on  a  lead  water-main  be  made 
with  a  soldering-iron,  or  with  the  ladle  and  cloth  ? 

16.— On  which  side  of   a  water-main  should    the 
waste  hole  of  a  stop-cock  be  placed  ? 
17. — What  is  a  sediment-pipe? 

18.— What  is  the  standard  weight  of  lead  water- 
mains  per  foot  ? 

19. — Where  must  stop-cocks  be  placed  in  every 
house  to  which  city  water  is  admitted  ? 

20.— Mention  any  defects  in  plumbing  which  you 
have  seen,  and  which  you  think  when  seen  by  an  in- 
spector, ought  to  be  reported  by  him.  (Put  your  an- 
swer in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  commissioner  of 
city  works.) 


AN  ORDINANCE  GOVERNING  PLUMBING 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  importance  of  having  strict  laws  to  regu- 
late plumbing  and  house  drainage,  and  provide 
for  their  regular  inspection  is  second  only  to  the 
necessity  of  having  good  plumbers  to  do  the 
work.  It  is  encouraging  that  some  of  the  cities 
are  taking  active  steps  in  this  direction.  Below 
is  given  the  proposed  ordinance  now  pending  in 
the  city  council  of  St.  Louis,  to  which  Mr.  Shee- 
han  referred  at  some  length  in  the  last  issue  of 
this  journal.  The  prospects  are  that  it  will  soon 
become  a  law: 

Section  I. — No  person  shall  carry  on  the 
business  of  plumbing  unless  he  be  a  practical 
plumber,  and  shall  have  passed  an  examination 
before  a  board,  the  duties  of  which  are  desig- 
nated hereafter,  and  no  person  other  than  a  li- 
censed and  registered  plumber  shall  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  or  engage  in  the  plumbing  business, 
or  make  any  connection  with  any  sewer  drain, 
soil  or  waste-pipe,  or  any  pipe  connected  there- 
with. 

Sec.  2. — A  board  of  plumbing  examiners  is 
hereby  created,  said  board  to  consist  of  three  li- 
censed master  plumbers,  the  water  commissioner 
and  the  health  commissioner.  The  three  plumb- 
ers shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  shall 
hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  and 
qualified.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  grant 
license  and  examine  all  applicants  who  desire  to 


engage  in  the  plumbing  business  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  Said  board  shall  have  their  office  in 
the  water  commissioners'  department,  and  they 

shall  meet  daily  if  they  deem  it  necessary.  Said 
board  shall  not  receive  any  salary  from  the  city 
for  services  rendered  by  said  board. 

SEC.  3. — When  a  license  is  granted  to  a 
plumber  he  shall  register  his  name  and  place  of 
business  in  the  office  of  the  water  commissioner, 
and  notice  of  any  change  in  the  place  of  busi- 
ness of  a  registered  plumber  shall  be  immediate- 
ly given  to  said  commissioner. 

SEC.  4. — The  board  of  plumbing  examiners 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  three  inspectors, 
who  shall  be  practical  plumbers,  and  whose 
duties  shall  be  to  see  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  ordinance  are  strictly  enforced. 
Said  inspectors  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed,  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 
The  board  shall  have  power  to  divide  the  city 
into  three  districts,  and  assign  an  inspector  to 
each  district.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  shall 
be  confined  to  the  inspection  of  the  work  done 
in  their  district,  and  upon  their  report  to  the 
office  that  the  work  is  done  according  to  ordi- 
nance they  shall  not  in  any  case  have  other 
powers.  The  board  shall  have  the  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  an  inspector  for  dereliction  in 
his  duties,  also  to  fill  vacancy.  The  salary  of 
said  inspectors  shall  be  $1,200  each  per  annum, 
payable  monthly,  to  be  certified  to  by  the  board. 

Sec  5. — The  board  shall  have  power  to  give 
permits  in  special  cases  for  the  reconstruction  of 
old  work,  so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  spirit  of 
this  ordinance,  and  shall  suggest  such  means  of 
overcoming  difficulties,  which  their  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  enable  them  to  do. 

Sec  6. — There  shall  be  a  fee  of  $1.00  collected 
for  every  job  inspected  by  the  inspectors.  Said 
fee  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury  daily  by 
said  board. 

Sec  7. — Any  plumber  violating  the  rules  of 
this  department  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20 
for  the  first  offence,  and  $50  for  the  second 
offence,  and  for  any  subsequent  offence  shall  for- 
feit his  license  at  the  discretion  of  the  board, 
and  any  other  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25,  nor  more  than 
$100,  to  be  collected  upon  the  complaint  of  any 
citizen  before  a  police  justice. 

Sec  8. — The  inspectors  appointed  under  this 
ordinance  shall  be  required  to  give  a  bond  to  the 
city  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  each,  said  bond  to  be 
approved  by  the  mayor  and  council. 

Sec  9. — Every  building  shall  be  separately 
and  independently  connected  with  the  public 
sewer,  when  such  sewer  is  provided;  and,  if  such 
sewer  is  not  provided,  with  a  brick  and  cement 
cesspool  of  a  capacity  to  be  approved  by  the 
board. 

Sec  10. — Drains  and  soil-pipes  through  which 
water  and  sewage  are  used  and  carried,  shall 
be  of  iron  or  lead,  when  within  a  building,  and 
for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  five  feet  outside  of 
the  foundation  walls  thereof.  They  shall  be 
sound,  free  from  holes  and  other  defects,  of  a 
uniform  thickness  of  not  less'than  1-8  of  an  inch 
for  a  diameter  of  four  inches  or  less,  01-5-32  of  an 
inch  for  a  diameter  of  five  or  six  inches,  with  a 
proportional  increase  of  thickness  for  a  greater 
diameter.  They  shall  be  securely  ironed  to 
walls,  laid  in  trenches,  to  uniform  grade,  or  sus- 
pended to  floor  timbers,  by  strong  iron  hangers, 
as  the  said  inspector  may  direct.  They  shall  be 
supplied  with  a  suitable  trap,  placed,  with  an  ac- 
cessible clean-out,  either  outside  or  inside  the 
foundation  wall  of  the  building.  They  shall 
have  a  proper  fall  toward  the  drain  or  sewer; 
and  soil-pipes  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
roof,  open  and  undiminished  in  size,  to  such 
hight  as  may  be  directed  by  the  said  inspector; 
but  no  soil-pipe  shall  be  carried  to  a  hight  less 
than  two  feet  above  the  main  roof.  Changes  in 
direction  shall  be  made  with  curved  pipes,  and 
connections  with  horizontal  pipes  shall  be  made 
with  "Y"  branches. 

Sec.  11. — Rainwater-leaders,  when  connected 
with  soil  or  drain  pipes,  shall  be  suitably 
trapped. 

Sec  12. — Sewer,  soil-pipe  or  waste-pipe  ven- 
tilators  shall  not  be   constructed  of  brick,  sheet 


metal,  or  earthenware,  and  chimney  flues  shall 
not  be  used  as  such  ventilators. 

SEC.  13.  Iron  pipes,  before  being  put  in 
place,  shall  be  first  tested  by  the  water  or  kero- 
sene test,  and  then  coated  inside  and  out  with 
coal-tar  pilch,  applied  hot,  or  with  paint,  or 
with  some  other  equivalent  substance.  Joints 
shall  be  run  with  molten  lead,  and  thoroughly 
calked  and  made  tight.  Connections  of  lead 
pipes  with  iron  pipes  shall  be  made  with  brass 
ferrules,  properly  soldered  and  calked  to  the 
iron. 

Sec  14.— Every  sink,  basin,  bath-tub,  water- 
closet,  slop-hopper,  and  each  set  of  traps,  and 
every  fixture  having  a  waste-pipe,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  trap,  which  shall  be  placed  as  near 
as  practicable  to  the  fixture  that  it  serves. 
Traps  shall  be  protected  from  siphonage  or  air- 
pressure  by  special  air  pipes  of  a  size  not  less 
than  the  waste-pipe;  but  air-pipes  for  water- 
closet  traps  shall  be  of  not  less  than  two-inch  bore 
for  thirty  feet  or  less,  and  of  not  less  than  three- 
inch  bore  for  more  than  thirty  feet.  Air-pipes 
shall  be  run  as  direct  as  practicable  and  shall  be 
of  not  less  than  four-inch  bore  where  they  pass 
through  the  roof.  Two  or  more  air-pipes  may 
be  connected  together  or  with  soil-pipe;  but  in 
every  case  of  connection  with  a  soil-pipe  such 
connection  shall  be  above  the  upper  fixture  of  the 
building. 

Sec  15. — Drip  or  overflow  pipes  from  safes 
under  water-closets  and  other  fixtures,  or  from 
tanks  or  cisterns,  shall  be  run  to  some  place  in 
open  sight,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  such  pipe 
be  connected  directly  with  a  drain,  waste-pipe 
or  soil-pipe. 

SEC  16. — Waste-pipes  from  refrigerators,  or 
other  receptacles  in  which  provisions  are  stored, 
shall  not  be  connected  with  a  drain,  soil-pipe,  or 
other  waste-pipe,  unless  such  waste-pipes  are 
provided  with  traps,  suitably  ventilated,  and  in 
every  case  there  shall  be  an  open  tray  between 
the  trap  and  refrigerator. 

Sec  17.— Every  water-closet,  or  line  of  wa- 
ter-closets, on  the  samejloor,  shall  be  supplied 
with  water  from  a  tank*  or  cistern,  when  found 
to  be  necessary,  and  the  flushing-pipe  shall  not 
be  less  than  1  1-4  inches  in  diameter. 

Sec  18. — No  steam  exhaust  shall  be  con- 
nected with  any  soil  or  waste-pipe,  or  drain 
which  communicates  with  a  public  sewer. 

Sec  19. — Water-pipes  in  places  exposed  to 
frost  shall  be  packed  with  mineral  wool,  or 
other  substance  equally  good,  and  they  shall  be 
cased  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  commissioner 
of  public  buildings. 

Sec  20. — A  grease-trap  shall  be  constructed 
under  the  sink  of  every  hotel,  eating-house, 
restaurant,  or  other  public  cooking  establish- 
ment. 

Sec  21. — All  ordinances  and  parts  of  ordi- 
nances in  conflict  with  this  ordinance  are  hereby 
repealed. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR  SEWERAGE. 

Every  sewer  should  be  self-cleansing.  Veloc- 
ity of  flow  should  not  be  checked.  Flow  should 
be  maintained  by  sufficient  grade.  Steep  grades 
are  destructive  to  the  sewers  themselves.  The 
water  should  be  so  concentrated  by  the  shape  of 
the  sewer,  as  never  to  fall  below  a  certain  depth. 
Avoid  flat  bottoms.  The  sewer  should  not  be 
too  large.  The  walls  should  be  smooth.  Up  to 
a  size  of  about  eighteen  inches,  glazed  earthen- 
ware pipe  is  the  best  material  known.  Brick  fol- 
lows earthenware,  and  stone  is  the  least  valuable. 
A  good  outfall  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  con- 
tents should  be  taken  away  from  the  outfalls  as 
rapidly  as  they  collect. 


THE  SEWERS  OF  PARIS. 

The  large  sizes  of  the  sewers  in  Paris  have  al- 
ways been  commented  upon.  It  is  quite  the 
proper  thing  for  visitors  to  examine  the  sewers  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  city.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  visitors  are  taken  weekly  through 
the  larger  sewers  in  a  cleaning  boat.  The  sys- 
tem, in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  out,  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  world,  was   designed  by 
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the  eminent  engineer,  Belgrand.  The  larger 
sewers,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  below,  have  a 
banquette  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  invert, 
high  enough  to  be  above  the  ordinary  flow,  and 
wide  enough  to  be  walked  upon.  There  are  two 
classes  of  the  larger  sewers.  The  first  class  or 
main  collectors,  have  an  invert  about  II  feet 
wide  and  4^  feet  deep,  in  which  the  cleaning 
boats  float.  The  secondary  class  (like  the  one 
shown  in  the  illustration)  have  inverts,  47^  inches 
wide  by  31  deep,  with  iron  rails  at  their 
edges,  upon  which  cleaning  trucks  are  run.  All 
the  sewers,  and  even  the  house  branches,  are 
built  large  enough  to  enable  men  to  walk  upright 


in  them,  the  latter  extending  to  the  point  where 
the  vertical  soil-pipe  enters.  These  sewers  are 
ventilated  through  the  street  gullies  and  the  out- 
falls, and,  occasionally,  there  are  pipes  which 
terminate  at  the  house-tops.  There  are  no  ob- 
jectionable odors  in  the  sewers.  The  man-holes 
are  usually  from  the  sidewalk  and  enter  at  the 
side  of  the  sewer.  Most  of  the  sewers  are  con- 
structed of  a  coarse  sandstone;  some  are  of  con- 
crete, very  few  of  brick.  There  are  forty-five 
miles  of  main  sewers  and  348  miles  of  branches. 
There  are  no  pipe  sewers.  The  illustration,  for 
which  The  Sanitary  News  is  indebted  to  The 
Electrical  World,  shows  a  group  of  workmen  in 


the  operation  of  suspending  a  telephone  cable, 
and  is  from  a  photograph  taken  by  electric  light. 
The  large  pipe  shown  at  the  left  of  the  sewer  is 
used  for  conducting  the  water  of  the  river  Seine, 
which  is  used  for  watering  and  sprinkling  pur- 
poses. The  large  pipe  at  the  crown  of  the  sewer 
conducts  water  for  household  purposes.  The 
tube  next  in  size  is  a  portion  of  the  pneumatic 
postal  service.  The  still  smaller  pipe  is  used  to 
transmit  the  air-pressure  for  a  large  system  of 
pneumatic  clocks  distributed  over  Paris.  The 
completed  set  of  cables  are  those  of  the  tele- 
graph system. 
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MASTER   PLUMBERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  l\l  (  1  "I  l\  E  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Among  the  items  omitted  by  our  correspond- 
ent from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  association 
was  a  resolution  and  address  offered  by  Mr.  Alli- 
son. It  related  to  the  bill  introduced  into  con- 
gress by  Senator  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  providing 
for  the-  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  public 
health.  The  resolution  provides  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  endorse  the  purposes  and  ob- 
|ects  of  the  hill  and  "commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  representatives  in  Congress  for  their 
careful  consideration  and  support."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  address,  which,  with  th°: 
resolution,  was  adopted: 

To  the  Public;— Recognizing  that  an  extremely 
important  element  in  the  sanitary  future  of  all  large 
cities  is-a  judicious  and  efficient  building  law,  desig- 
nating the  relative  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
architects,  plumbers  and  boards  of  health,  and  es- 
pecially to  place  the  legal  requirements  of  plumbers 
up  10  the  highest  standard  of  sanitary  art,  we  desire 
your  aid  and  co-operation  with  our  local  associations 
in  having  such  laws  enacted  by  the  state  legislature 
as  will  clearly  define  as  above  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  each,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid 
inspection  of  all  plumbing  work. 

That  we  desire  education  is  admitted  when  we 
plead  for  laws  in  order  to  render  advanced  knowl- 
edge available.  Our  plea  is  neither  ignoble,  selfish 
nor  narrow,  as  with  our  success  the  community  is 
benefited,  as  it  means  healthy  dwellings  for  the 
rich  and  poor. 

Sanitary  science  seeks,  by  securing  the  physical 
welfare  of  mankind,  to  promote  also  its  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement.  It  is  the  aim  of  our  na- 
tional and  local  organizations  to  elevate  our  art  to 
the  advancing  requirements  of  science,  to  master  its 
mysteries  and  apply  the  results  for  man's  best  wel- 
fare .  And  to  this  end  we  ask  your  earnest  aid  and 
support. 

Messrs.  Havey,  Sheehan  and  Young  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  act  with  the  state  vice- 
presidents  in  preparing  a  general  law  for  the 
public  health. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Graham,  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  association,  was  read  announcing 
the  withdrawal  of  Rumsey  &  Sikemeier,  of  that 
city,  from  the  agreement  made  with  the  St. 
Louis  association,  together  with  other  corres- 
pondence from  manufacturers  who  expressed 
their  determination  to  withdraw  their  patronage 
from  this  firm. 

A  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wade,  was 
passed,  to  the  effect  that  no  donation  should  be 
received  by  any  local  association,  nor  by  the 
national  association,  from  any  manufacturers  of, 
or  dealers  in,  plumbers'  supplies,  who  have  not 
signed  the  Baltimore  resolutions,  and  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  rules  of  the  national 
association. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Watt  pro- 
viding that  the  sum  of  $100  should  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  a  silk  banner,  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  several  associations  of  mas- 
ter plumbers  in  the  United  States,  the  banner  to 
become  the  permanent  property  of  an  associa- 
tion which  shall  have  won  it  three  times  by  pre- 
paring the  best  essays  respectively  on  household 
sanitation,  the  best  means  of  educating  the  ap 
prentice,  and  the  best  sanitary  code.  Another 
resolution  provided  that  three  gold  medals,  of 
the  value  of  $50,  $40,  and  $30,  respectively,  be 
offered  for  competition  among  journeymen  and 
apprentices  for  the  best  examples  of  handiwork 
in  lead  and  solder.  The  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  next  annual  convention. 

A  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wade,  was 
passed,  to  the  effect  that  "the  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  plumbers'  supplies  who  have 
signed  the  Baltimore  resolutions  and  carried  out 
their  spirit  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  honest 
endeavors  of  the  plumbing  fraternity  in  raising 
the  standard  of  their  profession,  deserve  our  co 
operation  and  support,  and  we  therefore  reiterate 
our  commendation  of  them  to  the  patronage  of 
our  fellow  tradesmen.  We  also  commend  the 
manly  stand  taken  by  our  trade  throughout  the 
land  in  defense  of  our  cause." 

On  motion  of  Col.  Scott  it  was  recommended 
that  a  stipulated  sum  be  set  aside  by  the  national 
association  for  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  for 
stationery,  printing,  etc. 

The  secretary  reported  that  there  were  4,200 
plumbers  in  the  United  Slates. 


President  Young,  of  the  national  association, 
calls  attention  to  the  item  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  executive  committe  relating 
to  the  alleged  non-observance  of  the  Baltimore 
resolutions  by  the  Brooklyn  plumbers  and  man- 
ufacturers, and  states  that  the  discussion  on  this 
matter  referred  to  the  local  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Brooklyn  association  and  not  to  the  Balti- 
more resolutions.  He  adds  that  the  observance 
of  the  latter  is  strict  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  as  well  as  plumbers.  The 
local  resolutions  were  considered  outside  the 
province  of  the  national  executive  committee. 
The  Brooklyn  people,  he  says,  needed  no  disci- 
pline, so  far  as  the  Baltimore  code  was  concerned. 

THE   CHICAGO   ASSOCIATION. 

The  master  plumbers  of  this  city  met  in  regu- 
lar session  on  the  evening  of  March  4,  President 
Baggot  in  the  chair.  A  handsome  gavel  was 
placed  in  the  president's  hands,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
McGinley,  who  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Among  reports  of  standing  committees,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hamblin,  financial  secretary,  reported  for 
the  quarter  ending  Feb.  28,  as  follows:  On 
hand  Dec.  1,  1884,  $566.30;  received  for  dues, 
$572.75;  total,  $1,136.05;  orders  issued,  $488,51; 
balance  on  hand,  $647.54;  unpaid  dues, $1,213. 20. 
The  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  audit- 
ing committee. 

The  association  was  presented,  through  Mr. 
John  Sanders,  with  a  copy  of  "  Women,  Plumb- 
ers, and  Doctors,"  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdon- 
ald,  vice-president  for  New  York.  A  vote  of 
tnanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Macdonald 

The  license  committee  having  made  no  report 
for  some  months,  Mr.  Boyd  asked  why  their  dif- 
ties  had  not  been  attended  to.  He  had  been 
asked  twice  lately  why  a  so-called  plumber  on 
the  iNorth  side  had  been  given  a  license.  He 
understood  that  the  man  was  entirely  unworthy 
of  it,  and  he  thought  the  matter  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated, and,  in  the  future,  all  similar  cases 
carefully  scrutinized. 

President  Baggot  explained  that  all  applicants 
for  license  must  now  be  fortified  by  the  affidavits 
of  two  reputable  plumbers  that  the  applicant  was 
a  practical  plumber,  before  a  license  could  be  is- 
sued. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  this  was  well  enough  for  new 
applicants,  but,  as  he  understood  it,  the  regula- 
tion did  not  apply  to  those  seeking  renewals. 

President  Baggot  thought  it  would  be  well  if 
the  committee  would  seek  to  work  more  in  con- 
junction with  the  permit  clerk,  as  he  understood 
the  latter  was  anxious  to  receive  any  information 
he  could  get;  besides,  the  committee  could  secure 
much  valuable  information  from  him  in  relation 
to  those  who  sought  licenses. 

Mr.  Havey  suggested  that  the  license  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  report  the  names  of  ap- 
plicants for  licenses  to  the  association,  for  whom 
members  had  given  affidavits. 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Malley  said  he  knew  of  a  sew- 
er-builder on  the  North  side  who  had  been  look- 
ing for  a  basement  on  Lake  street  in  which  to 
open  a  plumbing  shop;  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  fellow  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
license. 

President  Baggot  said  that  the  matter  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention,  and  the  sewer-builder 
had  not  succeeded  in  securing  a  license. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  he  had  been  lately  visited  by  a 
tinsmith  who  had  offered  to  work  for  him  for 
four  weeks  for  nothing,  if  he  would  put  the  ap- 
plicant at  work  with  a  good  plumber.  The  fel- 
low's expectation  was  to  learn  enough  of  the 
business  to  go  into  plumbing. 

Mr.  Young  resigned  from  the  license  commit- 
tee, on  the  ground  that  he  should  be  absent 
from  the  city  for  some  time  yet,  and  could  not  at- 
tend to  the  duties  required  of  the  committee.  It 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Corboy,  another  member  of 
the  committee,  was  in  such  poor  health  that  he 
could  not  do  any  active  work  with  the  commit- 
tee for  some  months  yet.  Messrs.  Boyd  and 
Bowden  were  then  appointed  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies. 

The  library  committee,  through  Mr.  Murray, 
reported  that  about  twenty  more  books  had  been 
ordered,  and  were  on  the  road.  The  committee 
had  received  reports  from  the  following  secreta- 
ries of  state  boards  of  health:    Dr.  A.  L.  Carroll, 


of    New    York;    Dr.    H.     D.    Frazer,    of    South 
Carolina,  and    Dr.    J.    N.   McCormack,  of  K<  n 

tucky.     A  vote    of  thanks    to    these    gentlemen 
w  as  passed. 

Mr.  Havey,  for  the  legislative  committee,  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Genung,  chief  inspector  of  the 
health  department,  had  told  him  that  he  pro- 
posed to  go  to  Springfield  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  having  a  better  plumbing 
law  passed.  When  he  did  go  he  would  like  to 
have  a  committee  of  plumbers  from  the  associa- 
tion to  accompany  him. 

The  building  committee  were  given  further 
time,  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
going  on  with  the  project. 

President  Baggot  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  subject  for  an  essay  for  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention had  been  assigned  to  the  association. 
He  would  like  to  see  an  essay  prepared  by  every 
member,  all  to  be  submitted  to  competent,  dis- 
interested judges,  who  should  select  the  best 
one, -this  to  be  accepted  as  the  essay  of  the  asso- 
ciation. To  encourage  effort  in  this  direction,  he 
would  offer  a  prize  of  $25  in  cash  for  the  best 
essay. 

Mr.  Murray  introduced  a  resolution  outlining  a 
plan  of  preparation  and  appointment  of  judges. 
Mr.  Havey  suggested  that  the  essays  be  pre- 
pared by  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  in  April. 

The  proposed  address  to  the  architects  on  the 
"specialty"  question  came  up  for  discussion  af- 
ter recess.  Mr.  Coleman,  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee,  read  the  letter  again,  together 
with  a  form  of  specification  which  he 
would  have  architects  adopt.  It  would  designate 
simply  that  the  plumber  should  use  a  wash-out 
closet,  or  a  plunger,  or  hopper,  as  the  case 
might  be,  leaving  the  plumber  to  make  the  selec- 
tion. The  same  rule  was  to  apply  to  all  other  fix- 
tures. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  Mr.  Moylan 
said,  substantially  :  "The  introduction  and  ad- 
vocacy of  this  anti-monopoly  resolution  (I  could 
give  it  a  great  deal  more  fitting  name)  is,  if  its 
originators  have  given  it  the  thought  it  deserves, 
the  coolest  piece  of  effrontery  I  have  heard  in  a 
long  time.  I  am  inclined  to  be  charitable  to 
them,  however,  and  do  believe  they  have  not 
properly  considered  what  they  ask  for.  I  am 
loth  to  believe  that  Mr.  Havey  would,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  ask  this  society  to  trample  un- 
der foot  the  chief  principle  upon  which  its  exis- 
tence depends,  that  of  elevating  the  standard  ot 
plumbing  work,  and  the  moral  standard  of  its 
members.  I  believe  that  this  society  will  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  any  organized  body  of 
men,  in  honesty  and  uprightness,  but  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  me  to  believe  that  we  have  arrived 
at  that  stage  of  perfection  where  we  need  no 
watching.  The  past  history  of  plumbing  in  Chi- 
cago, the  past  history  of  our  profession  warrants 
no  such  conclusion.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  a  skin-plumber  in  Chicago  to-day,  within  or 
without  our  organization,  but  I  do  know  that  if 
there  is  a  germ  of  one,  here  is  a  resolution  after 
his  own  heart.  With  all  his  wiles  and  scheming 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  improve  it.  I  am  heart- 
ily sorry  that  Mr.  Havey,  for  whose  unselfishness 
and  honesty  of  purpose  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard, should  be  the  originator  of  a  scheme  which 
will  work  a  result  the  direct  opposite  of  what  he 
would  wish.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
is  asked  by  this  address.  Nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  total  destruction  of  the  only  remaining 
barrier  between  the  skin -plumber  and  the  honest 
plumber.  The  latter,  who  has  labored  long  and 
hard  to  gain  a  name  and  reputation,  and  who 
finds  little  trouble  in  having  architects  listen  to 
his  just  demands,  is  asked,  yes,  compelled,  by 
this  resolution,  if  it  should  pass,  to  bring  every 
man  in  the  profession  to  the  plane  upon  which 
he  stands.  Let  us  not  ask  too  much  ;  let  us  not 
make  ourselves  ridiculous.  Ask  any  of  our  old 
plumbers  of  twenty  years  standing  if  their  advice 
is  sought  after  and  taken.  They  have  no  such 
grievances  as  constitute  the  war-cry  of  our  young 
reformers,  who, with  but  little  business  experience, 
would  fain  make  us  believe  that  the  plumbing 
business  was  going  to  the  dogs,  when  a  little 
sober,  unselfish  thought  would  convince 
them  that  the  progress  of  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness for  the  past  few  years  has  been  most 
wonderful.     Ask   our  old-time    plumbers     what 
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they  have  had  to  contend  with.  They  have  not 
reached  their  present  standing  by  leaning  on 
somebody's  good  name,  as  this  resolution  seeks 
to  do.  How  long  has  it  taken  our  worthy  presi- 
dent, how  long  has  it  taken  old  reliable  Hamb- 
lin,  Hugh  Watt,  the  never-tiring,  ceaseless  work- 
er, Tom  Boyd,  the  capable  Bowden,  honest  and 
time-honored  Sanders,  scrupulous  and  steadfast 
Nacey,  and  many  such  others,  of  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five years  standing,  to  win  the  reputation  they 
enjoy  to-day  in  the  community  ?  Nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Now,  our  young,  would-be  re- 
formers would  compel  you  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  same  plane,  and,  taken  into  the  architect's 
confidence.  In  my  opinion,  the  architect  would 
say,  what  every  man  in  this  room  would  say  : 
'  The  man  who  wants  my  confidence  must  earn 
and  deserve  it.'  When  to  be  a  member  of  this 
society  will  be  a  guarantee  for  the  work  the 
plumber  does — and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  every  plumber's  association  through- 
out the  country  will  be  strong  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  have  within  its  ranks  such  men  only  as 
they  can  vouch  for, — then,  I  say,  will  be  time 
enough  to  make  such  a  demand.  The  question 
is  often  asked  :  If  your  society  is  doing  such 
wonderful  things,  why  doesn't  it  purify  itself? 
My  answer  always  has  been  :  That  grand,  good 
time  is  coming.  The  society  is  first  trying  to  con- 
vert ;  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  unre- 
pentant will  have  to  get  out.  This  anti-monop- 
oly resolution  is  not  in  the  line  of  conversion;  it 
is  just  the  reverse.  It  aims  to  build  up  the  un- 
worthy on  the  good  name  of  the  worthy.  As 
well  might  I  ask  honest  Jack  Hamblin's  permis- 
sion to  use  his  good  name  at  Blatchford's  for  a 
season's  lead,  as  ask  him  to  come  down  to  some 
architect's  office  and  go  bail  for  my  good  behav- 
ior, when  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  I  never  did 
a  good  job  of  plumbing  in  my  life.  That  is  what 
this  resolution  asks." 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Havey, 
who  warmly  defended  the  document  which  had 
been  largely  prepared  by  him.  He  said  he  had 
good  reason  for  wishing  to  lift  the  plumber  from 
his  present  commercial  condition.  While  in  New 
York  recently  he  had  taken  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  condition  of  the  plumbers  in  that  city, 
and  the  tales  of  Alex.  Low  on  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  New  York  plumbers  as  merchants,  as  he  re- 
lated their  grievances,  had  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes.  The  difference  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Moylan  apparently  lay  in  their  different  concep- 
tions of  what  the  plumber  is  and  should  be.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  tools  for 
others,  having  been  deprived  even  of  the  privi- 
lege of  making  their  own  soil. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Havey's  remarks  the  con- 
vention adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  discussion  the  price-list  was 
amended  as  .follows  :  The  price  of  lead  was 
changed  to  9  cents  ;  plumber  and  assistant  to  $6 
a  day,  and  traps  were  reduced  25  cents  each  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  list  as  amended  should 
remain  in  force  for  six  months. 

AT  ST.   LOUIS. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  master  plumb- 
ers' association,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gallagher  acted  as 
chairman.  The  circular  prepared  concerning 
the  action  of  Rumsey  and  Sikemeier,  in  with- 
drawing from  the  agreement  with  the  plumbers, 
was  approved.  It  has  been  distributed  among 
the  plumbers  of  the  city.  Letters  were  read  from 
the  L.  M.  Rumsey  manufacturing  company,  the 
N.  O.  Nelson  manufacturing  company,  the 
Western  brass  manufacturing  company,  and 
Kupferle  and  Boisselier,  assuring  the  association 
of  their  willingness  to  continue  the  agreement, 
and  of  their  entire  satisfaction  with  their  relations 
with  the  plumbers.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  supply-dealers  and  manufac- 
turers as  to  their  mutual  interests  for  the  coming 
year.  The  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Gra- 
ham, Roden,  Morris,  Abel  and  Collins.  A  com- 
mittee reported  that  Mr.  Robert  Moore  would 
deliver  a  sanitary  lecture  to  the  association  soon. 

AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mr.  Jno.  L.  E.  Firmin  writes  The  Sanitary 
NEWS  that  the  old  association  of  master  plumbers, 
because  of  several  reasons  which  interfered  with 
its   successiul   working,    disorganized,   and    has 


been  reorganized,  with  Mr.  Jas.  Shepard  as 
president,  and  Mr.  John  L.  E.  Firmin  as  secre- 
tary. The  organization  is  now  working  upon  a 
more  conservative  platform.  The  constitution 
provides  that  no  man  can  be  a  member  who  is 
not  conducting  his  business  in  an  honorable 
manner.  The  initiation  fee  is  placed  at  $25. 
The  plumbing  law,  as  enacted  by  a  former  legis- 
lature, was  found  to  be  unconstitutional.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  master  plumbers'  associations 
of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  together  with 
the  journeymen's  association,  joined  in  the  at- 
tempt to  have  the  present  legislature  pass  a  new 
law.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  Mayor  Bart- 
lett  and  Health  Officer  Meares.  They  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  law  as  passed  is  a  good  one. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  March  9,  1885. — [Special. — The 
first  issue  of  the  weekly  edition  ofTHE  Sanitary 
News  has  been  received  here  and  pronounced 
an  unqualified  success.  In  fact,  as  a  manufac- 
turer said,  its  appearance  should  be  a  sufficient 
incentive  for  advertisers  to  secure  the  use  of  its 
columns  devoted  to  their  interests.  As  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  most  advanced  principles  of  sani- 
tary plumbing  the  paper  is  considered  by  all  to 
be  just  the  thing. 

In  my  last  letter  I  said  that  the  western 
plumbers  intended  to  visit  the  New  York  trade 
schools  before  leaving  the  city.  Pressure  of 
other  engagements  prevented  their  carrying  out 
this-  plan.  Apropos  of  these  schools,  some  of 
the  trades  favorably  affected  by  their  operations, 
are  showing  their  appreciation  of  them.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  master  stone-cutters'  asso- 
ciation, the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed. 

Resolved,  That,  in  employing  young  men  to 
learn  the  trade  of  stone-cutting,  we  will  give 
the  young  men  that  have  gone  through  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  New  York  trade  schools  a 
preference,  and  will  credit  them  with  the  time 
they  may  be  entitled  to,  judging  from  their 
workmanship,  if  not  over  18  years  of  age. 

The  journeymen's  stone-cutters'  association 
has  taken  similar  action,  and  has  declared 
that  the  time  spent  by  young  men  at  the  schools 
will  be  reckoned  as  part  of  their  apprenticeship. 
The  plumbers'  class,  however,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  school,  has  received  no  recognition 
from  the  association. 

The  conference,  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
last  letter,  between  the  health  department  and 
the  plumbers,  has,  as  yet,  had  no  decisive  ac- 
tion. The  consideration  of  the  best  substitute 
for  privies,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence, was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
who  are  to  report  on  the  10th  inst.  the  result  of 
their  conclusions. 

There  has  been  quite  an  alarming  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  measles  in  the  city  for 
the  past  four  months, — no  less  than  2,152, — oi 
which  402  were  fatal,  and  the  disease  is  of  an 
unusually  contagious  character. 

The  water-waste  preventive  movement  is  as 
brisk  as  ever.  In  the  last  monthly  report  of  the 
public  works  department",  great  stress  was  laid 
on  the  immense  waste  going  on,  and  there  is  in 
contemplation  a  plan,  which,  it  carried  out,  will 
materially  check  it.  There  is  no  compulsory 
placing  of  water  meters  in  private  houses,  or 
the  expense  of  the  owners  allowed  by  law,  but 
as  the  city  has  lately  become  the  owner  of  10,- 
000  of  the  Navarro  water  meters,  (a  legacy  from 
the  Tweed  ring),  it  is  suggested  that  these  be 
placed  gratuitously  in  private  dwellings,  in  order 
to  ascertain  and  charge  for  whatever  waste  is 
found  to  exist  in  these  dwellings. 

The  only  question  to  be  considered,  is,  whether 
owners  will  permit  the  meters  to  be  placed 
there  ?  It  is  expected  they  will  not,  andj  this 
part  of  the  programme  will  he  likely  to  fat  to 
the  ground. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany  objects  to 
the  publication  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Capi- 
tol city,  and  has  refused  them  to  the  state  board 
of  health.  That  body  appealed  to  the  attorney 
general  of  the  state,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  state  board  of  health  has  the  power  to 
compel  their  publication.  W.   F.   T. 


ILLINOIS  ARCHITECTS. 

Although  there  was  not  a  quorum  present  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Illinois  state  archi- 
tectural association,  on  March  7,  the  few  who 
had  assembled  engaged  in  desultory  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  future  management  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Root  suggested  that, 
as  the  draughtsmen  were  about  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation, it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether 
their  association  could  not  be  incorporated,  in  a 
junior  capacity,  with  the  architects'  association. 
Some  discussion  concerning  rooms  was  engaged 
in,  the  western  engineers  sending  in  a  proposal 
that  the  association  unite  with  theirs  in  securing 
club-rooms.  The  meeting  was  of  an  informal 
chatty  character,  many  topics  of  interest  receiving 
attention. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


PERSONAL. 


Health-Commissioner  Dewolf  has  return- 
ed from  a  week's  trip  east. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Roosevelt,  plumber,  is  mayor 
of  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  He  was  in  Chi- 
cago last  week. 

Dr.  R.  Martin,  health  commissioner  of  Mil- 
waukee, has  been  given  fourteen  days  at  New 
Orleans  by  his  city  council. 

Dr.  John  Fee,  the  active  health  officer  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  recently  caused  a  thorough  over- 
hauling of  the  city  hospital,  and  is  making  a  vig- 
orous war  on  typhoid  fever. 

City  Engineer  Benzenberg,  of  Milwaukee, 
was  up  for  impeachment.  At  the  preliminary 
investigation,  however,  the  case  against  him  was 
so  weak  that  the  prosecution  did  not  appear. 

Dr.  Philip  S.  W'ales,  ex-surgeon  general  ot 
the  navy,  is  to  be  court-martialed  for  such  care- 
lessness in  the  conduct  of  his  department  that 
lrauds  were  perpetrated  by  means  of  duplicate 
vouchers. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce,  secretary  of  the  Ontario 
provincial  board  of  health,  recently  lectured  at 
St.  Andrew's  church,  Toronto,  on  "What  to  eat, 
and  how  to  live  economically."  It  should  be 
printed  and  sent  to  all  editors. 

water-supply. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  correct  the  water- 
rates  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Grand  Haven  water- 
works have  proved  a  dead  failure. 

The  water  supplied  by  the  London  water  com- 
panies is  examined  regularly  by  Prof.  Crookes 
and  Drs.   Odling  and  Tidy. 

The  engineers  find  the  six-inch  water-mains 
laid  in  Philadelphia  fifty  years  ago  too  small  and 
too  full  ot  rust  to  do  good  service  now. 

Liverpool  is  placed  under  a  parliamentary  ob- 
ligation to  supply  water,  not  only  to  the  city,  but 
to  a  surrounding  area  of  probably  sixty  square 
miles. 

The  WTyandotte-Armourdale  water  company 
has  just  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000.  It  will  erect  works  in  Wyandotte 
and  Armourdale,  Kas. 

In  London  and  Glasgow  the  cocks  and  valves 
used  in  connection  with  the  water-supply  ol 
houses  have  to  be  stamped  by  some  official'  be- 
longing to  the  water  company  or  corporation. 

Naples  has  an  ancient  network  of  pipes  bring- 
ing water  to  wells  from  which  the  house-holders 
draw  their  supplies.  These  wells  have  been 
found  impure,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
pipes  may  be  diverted  into  a  sewerage  system. 

sewerage. 

The  report  of  the  city  engineer  of  Springfield, 
111.,  just  made,  shows  tli.n  there  was  expended 
for  sewers  hist  year,  the  sum  of  $27,554.22. 

The  word  sewer,  as  it  is  vised  in  the  English 
statutes  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  meant  a  nav- 
igable stream,  and  the  commissioners  ol'  sewers 
were  appointed  to  keep  these  open. 
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The  marshal]  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  is  also 
the  health  officer,  lias  made  a  report  for  the  year 
ending  Feb.  27,  1X85,  in  which  the  connection 
between  vaults  and  wells  in  causing  disease  is 
shown.  There  were  236  eases  of  diphtheria  with 
sixty  eighl  deaths,  and  179  eases  of  searlet  fever 
with  thirty-three  deaths.  An  interesting  table 
shows  the  diseases  appearing  on  different  streets. 

ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

The  city  engineer  of  Kansas  City,  now  receives 
$2,400  per  annum. 

The  engineers  and  surveyors  of  Iowa  have 
formed  a  state  organization. 

The  New  York  engineering  company  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,  all  paid 
in.     The  president  is  Wm.  E.  Kelley. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  do  away  with  the  civilian 
engineers  in  the  U.  S.  engineer  corps. 

An  important  engineering  scheme  will  be  the 
tunnel  under  East  river,  New  York  city,  for  the 
construction  of  which  a  stock  company  with  a 
capital  of  520,000,000  has  been  organized. 

The  America,7i  Engineer  states  that  of  the 
more  than  one  hundred  members  attending  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  society  of  civil 
engineers,  at  New  York,  but  four  were  from 
points  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

A  fight  was  brought  on  in  the  California  legis- 
lature by  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
office  of  state  engineer.  The  opposition  claimed 
that  Mr.  Hall  had  interfered  with  the  sewerage 
of  Stockton  because  he  had  not  been  allowed  a 
commission.  The  appropriation  was  made,  how- 
ever. 

The  American  institute  of  mining  engineers 
elected  the  following  officers  at  its  last  meeting: 
President,  James  C.  Bayles,  New  York:  vice- 
presidents,  John  Fulton,  Johnstown,  Pa. ;  Rich- 
ard Pearce,  Denver,  Col.;  C.  A.  Stetefeldt,  New 
York;  treasurer,  Theodore  D.  Rand,  Philadel- 
phia; secretary,  R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York. 

GAS  NOTES. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  has  tried  its  hands 
on  a  gas-regulating  bill. 

The  gas-works  attached  to  the  watch  factory  at 
Elgin,  111.,  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  natural  gas  at  Pittsburg  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  It  suddenly  goes  out,  leaving  the 
town  in  darkness. 

A  new  gas  company  will  organize  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  The  capital  stock  is  $60,000  and  Col. 
Frank  McNulty  is  the  president. 

St.  Louis  will  have  to  pay  $957,356  with  inter- 
est, for  gas  furnished  from  1865  to  1873,  by  a  de- 
cision made  by  the  supreme  court  Feb.  9. 

Dayton,  O.,  has  settled  its  light  question  by 
making  a  three  years'  contract  with  both  the  gas 
company  and  the  electric  light  company. 

The  citizens  oil  and  gas  company  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Washington,  Pa.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,200.  Alex.  Read  is  treasurer.  They 
will  bore  for  oil  and  gas. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  has  contracted  as  follows, 
for  lighting  the  streets:  Pepole's  metropolitan, 
Citizens'  and  Nassau  companies,  $22  per  street 
lamp,  $1.75  per  1,000  feet;  Williamsburg  com- 
pany, $21.75  per  street  lamp,  $1.75  per  1,000 
feet,  Brooklyn  company,  $19.80  per  street  lamp, 
$1.50  per  1,000  feet.  The  cost  of  lighting,  extin- 
guishing, repairing  and  cleaning  is  included. 

The  following  are  some  gas-figures  in  the  New 
York   city  Manhattan   gas  company's  testimony. 

Cost  of  Cost  to  Dividends  1o 

gas  to  con-  Stockholder*. 

Year.                          company,  sumer.  Per  cent. 

1875 $1.20  $2.50  35 

1876 1.13  2.50  15 

1881 70  2.25  22 

1882 70  2.25  25 

1883 70  2.25  25 

18S4 60  2.25  25 

The  cost  to  the  company  was  further  reduced 
by  the  sale  of  the  by-products,  which  yielded  no 
small  sum.  These  profits  were  divided  on 
heavily  watered  stock. 


Dr.  <  rentier,  health  officer  of  Erie,  Pa.,  recom- 
mends, in  view  of  the  number  of  accidents  from 
the  use  of  natural  gas,  that  the  city  have  a 
superintendent  plumber,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  see  that  the  natural  gas  pipes  are  laid  proper- 
ty- 

SANITARY  NOTES. 

The  report  of  the  Baltimore  inspector  of  build- 
ings recommends  the  construction  ot  free  baths. 

An  Annapolis  correspondent  suggests  that  all 
garbage  boxes  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat  should 
be  carefully  disinfected. 

The  vacancy  in  the  West  Virginia  state  board 
of  health,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  James 
E.  Reeves,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  L.  D.  Wilson,  of  Wheeling;  Dr.  T.  A. 
Harris,  of  Parkersburg,  former  president,  has 
been  elected  secretary,  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Richard- 
son, of  Charlestown,has  been  elected  president. 
Dr.  Reeves  will  resume  his  medical  practice.  He 
will  not  resign  from  the  American  public  health 
association,  of  which  he  is  the  honored  president. 

AMONG   THE   ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cook,  architect,  of  Memphis,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  natatorium  and  skating- 
rink. 

Putnam  and  Block,  architects  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  have  removed  to  new  offices  in  the  American 
express  building. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Maack,  formerly  of  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, has  established  himself  at  No.  3,247  Mis- 
souri ave.,  St.  Louis. 

The  reading-room  of  the  Palmer  house  is  to 
be  replaced  in  Moosrih  style,  after  designs  by 
Architect  C.  M.  Palmer. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Bacon,  of  Toledo,  a  brother-in-law 
of  President  Cleveland,  is  mentioned  for  the  posi- 
tion of  supervising  architect  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  an  architect  of  Dallas,  Tex- 
as, has  accepted  the  charge  of  fortifications  for 
El  Mahdi.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  engineer  under 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

Mr.  Normand  S.  Patton  has  completed  plans  for 
a  new  railroad  chapel,  to  be  built  on  the  corner 
of  Forty-seventh  and  Butterfield  streets.  It  will 
be  29x90  feet,  and  have  two  stories  and  a  base- 
ment. 

A  bill  appropriating  $10,000  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
May,  for  services  rendered  by  her  late  husband 
as  architect  of  the  new  state  house,  has  passed 
the  Indiana  legislature. 

It  is  expected  at  Springfield,  111.,  that  the  state 
house  commission  will  meet  this  week,  and  will 
start  the  finishing  work  to  the  state  house.  G. 
A.  C.  Smith,  formerly  with  the  supervising  archi- 
tect at  Washington,  is  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  architect  to  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Philpot,  of  Milwaukee,  has  been 
selected  as  architect  for  a  double  dwelling-house 
on  West  Van  Buren  street,  this  city,  for  Michael 
Enright.  Mr.  Philpot  is  also  architect  for  a  block 
of  stores  at  the  corner  of  Western  avenue  and 
Harrison  streets,  for  Thomas  R.  Goss. 

AMONG   THE    PLUMBERS. 

John  Rowe,  of  Davenport,  la.,  was  in  the  city 
on  Saturday. 

M.  J.  Corboy  has  been  seriously  ill  for  many 
weeks.      He  is  now  slowly  improving. 

The  board  of  education  of  this  city  has  adopted 
the  Kelly  high-pressure  closet,  and  is  putting  it 
into  all  new  buildings. 

The  Metal  Worker  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  "dry  rot"  has  seized  the  Hudson 
county,  N.  J.,  association  of  master  plumbers. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Sheehan,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been 
elected  grand  marshal  of  the  parade  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's day.     He   is  .practicing  on  horse-back  dai- 

iy- 

John  Kelly,  of  the  firm  of  Thos.  Kelly  &  Bros., 
is  taking  an  extended  trip  through  the  south. 
James  Kelly,  of  the  same  firm,  is  at  Paris,  Tex- 
as, superintending  the  introduction  into  the  Pe- 
terson house,  of  their  closets,  urinals,  and  other 
goods. 


Wm.  Wallace,  besides  having  the  principal 
plumbing  establishment  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  in- 
terested largely  in  the  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
panies. 

President  Young,  of  the  National  association, 
came  to  Chicago  after  the  New  York  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  was  present  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Chicago  association. 

James  Bell  and  Thomas  Conlin,  both  well- 
known  plumbers;  have  been  questioned  by  the 
street  department  about  burrowing  under  the 
street  from  the  sidewalk  to  discover  a  leak. 

BUILDING   INTELLIGENCE. 

Indianapolis  is  talking  of  a  new  city  hall. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  of  Beloit,  Kan.,  will  build  anew 
opera-house. 

The  odd-fellows  of  St.  Louis  will  build  a  struct- 
ure five  stories  high,  to  cost  $325,000. 

The  Tennessee  legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $85,000  for  an  insane  asylum  at 
Jackson. 

The  Cincinnati  building  exchange  recently 
elected  Wm.  A.  Megrue  president  and  Lawrence 
Mendenhall  secretary. 

The  union  depot  projected  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  will  cost  $1,000,000,  and  be  the  property  of 
the  Union  Railway  Co. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  capital  at  Austin, 
Texas,  was  laid  March  2.  It  will  cost  between 
$5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 

Dr.  Newman  is  said  to  have  organized  a  socie- 
ty in  San  Francisco  among  the  wealthy,  who  are 
to  build  an"architectural  poem"for  him  to  preach 
in. 

The  California  state  board  of  health,  at  its 
last  meeting,  determined  to  ask  the  legislature 
for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  with  which  to 
construct  a  quarantine  building. 

In  the  California  legislature  there  have  been 
bills  introduced  to  establish  an  industrial  home 
for  adult  blind,  and  appropriating  $80,000  for  it; 
to  abolish  the  city  hall  commission  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  to  prevent  interments  in  cities  ;  to  build 
a  new  insane  asylum,  appropriating  $200,000;  to 
build  a  new  hotel  at  Yosemite  valley,  and  appro- 
priating $40,000;  requiring  500  cubic  feet  air 
space  per  head  in  lodging-houses  ;  providing  for 
the  legal  construction  of  water-works  in  cities, 
and  creating  a  state  board  of  charities. 

PROJECTED  BUILDINGS. 

At  Nevada,  Mo. — Rink,  $6,000  ;  Stewart  & 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  architects. 

Deckertown,  N.  J. — Brick  block  for  Whittier, 
Gould  &  Kimble,  $30,000. 

Chatham,  N.  J. — Residence  for  A.  H.  Day, 
$6,000  ;  Geo.  W.  Bower,  architect. 

At  Newark,  N.  Y. — Sherman  opera-house, 
$30,000  ;  S.  N.  Keener,  architect. 

At  Winchester,  111.  —  Court-house,  $4,500  ; 
Stewart  &Co.,  St.  Louis,  architects. 

At  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Three-story  building  for 
Marshall,  Geyer  &  Malone  ;  James  Auglin,  arch- 
itect. 

At  Highland,  N.  Y. — Lodge-room  and  offices 
for  W.  E.  Wilcox  ;  A.  Cannon,  architect,  Pough- 
keepsie. 

At  Woodland,  Mo. — A  dry  plate  factory,  $5,- 
000;  architect,  Alexander  Cameron,  414  N.  Sev- 
enth st.,  St,  Louis. 

At  Columbus,  Miss. — The  industrial  college, 
$100,000;  Presbyterian  church,  $15,000;  B.  J. 
Bartlett  &  Son,  architects,  Des  Moines,  la. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Residence,  $7,000,  for  Mr. 
F.  Verborg  ;  J.  H.  McNamara,  architect. — Res- 
idence for  Mr.  M.  Gannon,  $4,5000  ;  Chas.  K. 
Ramsey,  architect. — Residence  for  Dr.  A.  Mer- 
rill, $8,000  ;  Chas.  K.  Ramsey,  architect. — Resi- 
dence for  John  Grether,  $16,000;  builders,  Green- 
ewald  &  Wind  ;  stable  for  Nicholas  Scharff,  $2,- 
000  ;  residence  for  Mrs.  S.  C.  Farror,  $8,500  ; 
store,  for  D.  K.  Ferguson,  $7,000  ;  residence  for 
Mrs.  E.  McLanaham,  $6,000  ;  apartment  house 
for  M.  Rosenblatt,  $50,000;  A.  Grable  cy.  Co., 
architects  for  all. 

[Continued  on  page  v.] 
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scriptions are  $3.00  a  year. 

All  communications,  either  for  publication  or  in  relation 
to  advertising,  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
to  receive  attention  for  the  issue  following  that  day. 

The  Sanitary  News  has  a  larger  and  more  appreciative 
list  of  subscribers  than  any  other  journal  of  its  class,  and 
circulates  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  especially  in 
the  great  and  growing  West.  It  has  regular  subscribers  in 
most  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  thus  the  best-known 
medium  for  advertising. 

Among  subscribers  are  all  architects,  plumbers,  decora- 
tors, house-furnishers,  steam  and  gas-fitters,  builders  and 
contractors,  civil  and  sanitary  engineers,  city  and  town 
officials,  health-officers,  physicians,  chemists,  pharmacists, 
electricians  and  gas  companies,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  goods  relating  to  these  trades  and  professions,  and  house- 
holders generally. 

No  other  journal  published  uses  such  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  matter  for  publication,  the  aim  being  to 
present  to  its  readers  nothing  that  is  not  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  paper  is  not  only 
excelled,  but  not  equalled. 

Although  primarily  an  exponent  of  sanitary  science,  in  its 
application  to  healthy  homes  and  healthy  living,  a  feature 
is  made  ot  furnishing  all  the  latest  news  from  sanitary  and 
building  associations  everywhere,  their  proceedings  afford- 
ing the  best  indication  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  work. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  The  Sanitary  News  have 
been  neatly  bound  in  half  morocco,  and  may  be  had,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $g.oo. 

Sanitary,  architectural,  building  and  engineering  societies 
are  requested  to  send  notices  of  their  meetings,  with  topics 
for  discussion,   and  reports  oi  proceedings,  for  publication. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

Legion  of  Honor. — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Thursday  evening, 
March  26.     Lecture  on  "  Epidemics." 

Chicago  Master  Plumbers.  —  Wednesday  evening, 
April  1. 

Illinois  State  Architects.— Chicago,  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  4. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. — Chicago,  Tuesday, 
April  14^     Examinations. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  21,  1885. 


The  Brooklyn  master  plumbers  are  not  favor- 
able to  the  new  regulations,  and  the  commissioner 
is  to  give  their  committee  a  hearing  on  the 
points  at  issue  which  mainly  refer  to  the  restric- 
tions as  regards  house  plans,  each  house,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  rules,  requiring  a  separate  plan. 
This  the  plumbers  consider  unnecessarily  trouble- 
some. 


A  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  contagious  diseases  in  Brooklyn,  is 
to  be  pushed  through  the  legislature  this  season. 
Health  Commissioner  Raymond  is  in  favor  of  it, 
and  the  general  sentiment  is  that  there  is  strong 
need  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  proper  place  for  the  treatment 
of  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases,  except 
the  county  hospital  at  Flatbush. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  to  amend  the  state 
board  of  health  act  in  Indiana  so  that  the  pres- 
ent board  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  the  governor 
shall  appoint  a  new  board  consisting  of  live  mem- 
bers, who  shall  serve  two  years.  These  mem- 
bers  shall   elect  a  secretary  to  serve    two  years. 


The  governor  has  recently  filled  the  places  held 
by  Dr.  Compton,  of  Evansville,  and  Dr.  Vin- 
nedge,  of  Lafayette,  by  appointing  Dr.  S.  R. 
Seawright,  of  Lafayette,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Fritsch, 
of  Evansville,  of  course  under  the  old  law. 
There  are  two  serious  defects  in  the  proposed 
bill.  One  is  that  a  man's  political  faith  is  to  be 
the  criterion  bv^+ricTL  he  JsCTo-sjiold  an  office 
where  exper^M^yJs^emaird^./^Fhe  other  is 
that  the  e^t^^Hi>oarch»i|>slAtding  Ttejr  secretary, 
shall  go 


As  seci\t2^v/of  the  executive  con^aittiee  of  the 
sanitary  coSmeW/^th£.  Miss^i^pi/valley,  Dr. 
John  H.  Raucri^haswrrtren  [^President  Cleve- 
land asking  that  a  portion  of  the  fund  entrusted 
to  his  use  in  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  country 
be  set  aside  for  the  national  board  of  health  at 
once.  The  object  is  to  have  it  so  employed  as  to 
enforce  a  vigorous  system  of  preventive  measures 
in  co-operation  with  and  in  aid  of  state  and  local 
health  organizations,  with  especial  reference  to 
Asiatic  cholera. 


Disinfection  by  heat,  both  dry  and  moist, 
has  received  attention  from  Drs.  Rohe  and 
Sternberg,  oi  the  committee  of  the  American 
public  health  association.  On  dry  heat  Dr. 
Rohe  states  that  Koch  and  Wolffhugal  have 
drawn  conclusions  which  he  thinks  are  justifiable. 
These  conclusions  are  that  212  °  F.,  maintained 
for  one  hour  and  a  half,  will  destroy  bacteria 
which  do  not  contain  spores.  Bacteria  having 
spores  are  destroyed  by  exposure  for  three  hours 
to284°F.  Pillows,  or  bundles  of  clothing,  are 
not  disinfected  in  their  centers  with  three  hours 
exposure,  because  heat  penetrates  so  slowly. 
Most  objects  are  injured  by  such  an  exposure. 
On  the  subject  of  moist  heat,  Dr.  Sternberg  re- 
ports that  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  will 
quickly  destroy  all  disease  germs  having  no 
spores,  and  that  steam  at  a  temperature  of  221  ° 
F.  maintained  for  ten  minutes  will  destroy  ba- 
cillic  spores.  This,  adds  Dr.  Sternberg,  is  the 
most  difficult    test  of  disinfecting  power  known. 


The  divided  system  of  sewerage  was  proposed 
in  the  early  history  of  sanitary  engineering.  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater 
sanitarian,  early  recommended  that  the  land 
should  receive  the  sewage  and  the  rivers  the 
water.  The  recommendations  of  Mr.  Chadwick 
were  supported  quite  freely  by  Mr.  Rawlinson 
and  others,  but  were  violently  opposed  by  others. 
Because  of  their  advocacy  of  smaller  sewers,  they 
were  denominated  "the  quart  into  a  pint" 
school.  The  discussion  took  the  peculiar  form  of 
a  war  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  brick  and  pipe 
sewers.  As  this  controversy  antedated  the  main 
drainage  schemes  of  many  large  towns,  it  was  set 
at  rest  for  a  time  by  the  fact  that  the  small  pipe 
system  was  not  found  suitable  for  London  drain- 
age. In  the  scheme  for  the  London  sewerage 
system,  it  was  finally  decided  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazelgette  and  the  engineers  associated  with 
him  to  introduce  into  the  sewers  storm-water  to 
the  extent  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  fall  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  rainfall  in  excess  of  that 
amount  to  be  taken  by  overflows  into  the  Thames. 
By  this  decision,  the  divided  system  received  a 
severe  blow,  from  which  it  is  to-day  bul  slowly 
recovering. 


In  a  recent  discussion  concerning  the  source  of 
pollution  in  storage  reservoirs,  before  the  en- 
gineer's club  at  Philadelphia,  Dr.  H.  M.  Chance 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  fresh-water  lakes, 
there  were  conditions  which  were  similar  to 
those  in  artificial  storage-reservoirs,  and  asked  it 
any  examinations  had  been  made  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  water  at  considerable  depths.  If  the 
water  found  at  various  depths  was  found  to  be 
fresh  and  of  good  quality,  it  would  be  important 
to  know  what  agency  kept  it  pure,  or  prevented 
it  from  contamination.  If,  however,  the  water 
at  great  depths  was  found  to  be  contaminated 
similarly  to  that  in  the  storage  reservoirs,  it 
would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  natural  phenom- 
ena to  assist  in  purifying  stored  water,  and  some 
artificial  method  must  be  relied  upon.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  believing  that  the  subject  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  immediate 
investigation,  and  that  sanitary  engineers,  in  se- 
lecting sources  of  water-supply,  work,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  the  dark,  without  some  index  as 
to  the  character  of  the  sub-strata,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  water  in  natural  reservoirs. 


Two  items  in  this  issue  call   attention  forcibly 
to  the  need  of  a  vigorous  law  governing  plumb- 
ing, one  relating  to  affairs   in  Minneapolis,  and 
the  other  in  Albany,  New  York.     In  the  former 
city,  those  who  have  an  ambition  to  do  honorable 
and  creditable  work  are  hampered  at  every  turn 
by  the  tinsmiths  and   locksmiths  and   hardware 
dealers,  who  are  as  ready  to  put  in  a  water-closet, 
or  set  up  a  hot-water  tank,  as  to  patch  a  boiler, 
mend    a  key,  or  sell  a  piece  of  sheet  iron.     No 
one    supposes    for  an    instant   that  the    work    is 
properly   clone    under  such    circumstances,    and 
when  the  sickness,  or  death,  of  occupants  leads 
to  the   discovery  of  the  defects,  the    plumber  is 
cursed  far  and  wide, — for  they  are  all  common 
botches  to  the  one  who  has  suffered.     This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  money  side  of  the 
question, — a  legitimate  consideration.   The  tink- 
er can  set  up  a.stack  of  soil-pipe  and  run  waste- 
pipe,  making  trap  connections,  and  so  on,  much 
cheaper    than     the     plumber, — and     the    short- 
sighted   householder   or  dishonest  house-builder 
will  be  as  well  satisfied.     The  result  is   as  indi- 
cated   in  the    second  item    referred    to.     In  Al- 
bany— and  the  same  thing  has  been  true  of  Chi- 
cago,— of  other  cities,   too,  it  is   altogether  like- 
ly,— the   name  of  plumber  had  become    so   de- 
graded  by    the    practices   of   these  combination 
plumbers,  that   the  honorable  among    the    trade 
were    afraid,   or   ashamed,    to    look    each    other 
squarely    in  the  face*  and  so    tinned  out  of  one 
another's  path.     A  cutting  in   prices   meant   in- 
ferior work,   and  finally  down-right   dishonesty, 
or  extreme  poverty.     It  is  no  time  now  to  hesi 
tate  and  quibble  about  necessities  in  this  matter. 
There  must  be  something  more  than  mere  organ- 
ization.     Laws  are  needed,  enacted  by  the  state. 
and  so  severe  that  none  but   plumbers  will   dare 
attempt,  hereafter,  to  do  a  plumber's  work,  any 
more    than  a  carpenter  would   dare    to   practice 
medicine.     The   best   of  plumbers  arc  not  per- 
fect, by  any  means,  and  the)  recognize  tin-  bene 
fit  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  doubtful  ones, 
of  a  force  hack   '(    them    to    compel    right    action. 
Isn't  the  public  generally  sufficiently  interested 
in  this  matter  to  give   ii  hearty  support?     Point 
out  the  man  who  is  not.     Let  the  law.  a  drafl  of 
which   was    published    in    a  recent  issue   of   ilii- 
journal,  be  studied,  and  some  action  taken. 
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The  ladies'  sanitary  association  of  London, 
the  worthy  precursor  of  our  ladies'  sanitary  or- 
ganizations in  New  York,  is  now  superintending 
a  series  of  twelve  weekly  lectures  on  physiology 
and  the  laws  of  health,  delivered  by  Mrs.  Shell. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  work  for  which  the 
New  York  ladies  handed  themselves  together  has 
at  last  been  accomplished.  The  board  of  health 
has  determined  to  grant  no  more  permits  for  the 
storage  of  manure. 


In  no  statistical  exhibit  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  death-rates  of  the  white  and  the  col- 
ored population  more  marked  than  in  a  table 
published  in  the  report  of  the  Memphis  board  of 
health  for  the  year  1884.  The  death-rate  of  the 
white  resident  population  for  1884  was  25.18  per 
1,000,  while  the  death-rate  of  the  colored  resi- 
dent population  was  49.22  per  1,000,  nearly 
twice  as  great.  The  difference  is  more  marked 
in  the  death-rates  of  the  non-resident  population, 
chiefly  employed  on  the  levees  and  railways  in 
course  of  construction.  The  death-rate  among 
the  non-resident  whites  was  11.66,  and  among 
the  non-resident  colored  population  it  was  33.30 
per  i,ooo,  nearly  three  times  as  great.  From 
the  same  report  it  is  learned  that  the  overflows 
from  the  main  sewers  into  the  bayou,  which 
were  found,  or  at  least  deemed,  essential  to  re- 
lieve the  sewers  in  times  of  extraordinary  flow, 
and  which,'  as  the  president  of  the  board  of 
health  says,  ought  never  to  have  been  construct- 
ed, have  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until 
there  are  now  seven.  These  receive  the  contents 
of  the  sewers  above  a  certain  height,  and  deliver 
them  upon  the  sides,  and  into  the  stream,  of 
the  bayou,  converting  it  into  an  open  sewer.  As 
this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Memphis  system  of  sewerage,  and  directly  in 
violation  of  the  city  ordinances,  there  should  be 
a  remedy.  In  1884,  the  sewerage  system  was 
extended  only  one  mile.  There  are  forty 
and  nine-tenths  miles  in  operation  at  the  present 
time. 


There  should  be  some  effort  to  compel  the 
dwellers  in  tenements  to  observe  sanitary  laws. 
A  house  must  be  in  a  terrible  condition  to  be  a 
nuisance  in  and  of  itself.  The  nuisance  may  he 
created  and  maintained  by  the  tenants.  Certain 
faults  in  the  construction  of  tenement-houses 
may  aid  the  tenants  in  creating  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, but  the  house  alone  is  not  always  respon- 
sible. The  landlord  is  usually  the  only  one 
required  to  act.  He  is  to  abolish  vaults,  furnish 
ample  water-supply,  provide  light  and  ventila- 
tion, et  cetera.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  in- 
vestigators, that  there  might  be  some  sanitary  ac- 
tion required  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  It  is 
not  always  the  fault  of  the  landlord  that  twelve 
people  are  living  in  the  space  large  enough  for 
two  only.  Over-crowding  should  be  guarded 
against,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  evils  attending  a  tenement-house  existence. 
If  the  cubic-air  law  be  fully  enforced,  and  a  man 
restrained  from  renting  quarters  too  small  for  the 
number  of  people  composing  his  family,  the  root 
of  the  evil  will  be  cut  off.  To  be  sure  the  tene- 
ment-house reformers  hope  to  induce  some  im- 
provement in  the  poor  by  the  moral  influeuce  the 
improved  dwellings  will  exert  upon  them.  This 
influence  is  probably  overrated. 


Static  legislatures  are  quite  generally  under 
stood  to  deserve  little  praise  from  reformers.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill 
dealing  a  state  hoard  of  health,  for  instance, 
and,  after  the  board  is  legally  constituted,  it  suf- 
fers from  lexo-phobia  every  time  the  legislature 
meets,  for  the  law  is  liable  to  be  repealed.  And 
yet,  on  the  whole,  legislatures  are  composed  of 
average  men.  If  they  cannot  see  the  advantages 
of  sanitary  enactments,  it  is  pretty  certain  the 
general  public  cannot.  The  winter  just  past  has 
been  fruitful  in  legislative  sessions.  Congress 
has  been  in  session  also.  The  old  wreck  of  the 
national  board  of  health  is  kept  from  going  to 
the  bottom  by  a  small  appropriation,  and  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  has  $340,000  with  which  to  have 
cholera  combated,  and  he  can  choose  his  own 
weapon.  A  danger  threatens  the  sanitary  work 
of  the  marine  hospital  service.  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell, 
of  New  York  is  seeking  to  be  appointed  sur- 
geon-general. Under  Dr.  Hamilton,  while  many 
have  thought  he  ought  not  to  have  been  given 
control  of  the  epidemic  fund,  still  they  would 
hesitate  before  accusing  him  of  being  anything 
but  energetic  in  its  management.  But  under 
Dr.  Bell,  the  whole  service  would  die  of  dry  rot. 
In  California,  the  state  board  of  health  has  been 
given  $50,000  for  an  epidemic  fund;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, $15,000;  in  Illinois,  $85,000  ;  in  Minne- 
sota, $15,000, — bright  examples  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  sanitary  work.  Maine  has 
passed  a  law  organizing  a  state  board  of  health, 
on  the  Michigan  plan.  In  Michigan  and  West 
Virginia,  bills  have  been  introduced  to  repeal  the 
state  board  of  health  acts.  In  Indiana,  there 
has  been  a  movement,  comical  in  its  aspects. 
The  peculiar  climatological  conditions  in  that 
state  made  it  necessary  that  the  sanitary  affairs 
of  the  state  should  be  directed  by  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  A  law  re- organizing  the  board 
on  an  entirely  democratic  basis  was  proposed. 
The  result  is  not  yet  known.  But  there  is  one 
encouraging  feature;  the  people  do  not  feel  like 
doing  without  a  board  of  health  altogether.  In 
California,  the  plumbers  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  a  regulating  bill,  and,  in  Phila- 
delphia, they  deserve  credit  for  the  determined 
effort  made  to  secure  such  a  law  in  Pennsylvania. 
Taking  the  enth-e  country  over,  as  evidenced  by 
the  feeling  of  the  legislatures,  sanitary  science  is 
making  comfortable  progress. 


THE  LABORER  AND  HIS    HIRE. 

The  multitude  of  able-bodied  workmen,  who, 
often  accompanied  by  their  families,  come  to  the 
hospitable  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  shores,  drift  onward  to  the  interior,  tell  a 
story  to  which  it  is  worth  listening.  The  pro- 
proportion  of  mechanics  belonging  to  the  build- 
ing trades,  who  come  to  America  and  find  em- 
ployment in  our  larger  cities,  is  very  great.  In 
Chicago  this  is  especially  true.  Out  of  128  firms 
of  carpenters  and  building  contractors,  probably 
one-half  are  not  natives  of  this  country.  If  at- 
tention is  turned  to  the  journeymen,  this  pro- 
portion would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater. 
The  large  proportion  of  foreigners  in  the  labor- 
ing population  is  shown  also  in  the  predominat- 
ing foreign  names  which  are  given  by  people  who 
apply  for  building  permits  for  the  more  modest 
dwellings.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
form  of  government  which  attracts  the   laboring 


classes,  though  many  hold  that  view.  The  form 
of  government  is  not  of  much  importance  to  a 
man  when  he  can  feed  his  family  an  abundance 
of  healthy  food,  and  give  them  clothes  to  wear 
while  they  digest  it.  But  when  an  expert  car- 
penter receives  only  about  50  cents  a  day  in 
Russia,  and  about  $1.00  a  day  in  England,  the 
mind  which  inquires  into  the  causes  of  this  de- 
pression, probably  finds  its  answer  in  density 
of  population,  and  turns  to  the  vast  domain  of 
unoccupied  land  in  the  United  States.  The 
principal  factor  in  the  movement  of  population, 
is  that  of  wages.  As  the  barometer  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  so  is  the 
daily  wage  an  indication  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  wages  paid  in 
Chicago  to  workers  in  the  building  trades,  with 
the  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  countries 
of  the  old  world  is  interesting.  The  following 
are  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  the  trades 
in  the  places  named: 

Plumbers. — England,  $7.90;  Germany,  $4.26; 
France,  $6.10;  Belgium,  $5.46;  Austria,  $4.11; 
Holland,  $4.80;  Switzerland,  $5.18;  Russia,  $4.- 
32;  Chicago,  $22.50. 

Plumbers'  Assistants. — England,  $4.69;  Ger- 
many, $2.72;  France,  $3.61;  Belgium  $2.93; 
Austria,  $2.41;  Holland,  $2.80;  Switzerland, 
$3.36;  Russia,  $2.30;  Chicago,  $5.70. 

Gas-Fitters. — England,  $7.66;  Germany,  $4. - 
08;  France,  $6,07;  Belgium,  $5.00;  Austria, 
$6.09;  Holland,  $5.60;  Switzerland,  $5.04;  Rus- 
sia, $3.76;  Chicago,  $18.00. 

Carpenters. — England,  $7.66;  Germany,  $4.- 
11;  France,  $6.20;  Belgium,  $4.07;  Austria,  $5.- 
10;  Holland,  $4.80;  Switzerland,  $4.74;  Russia, 
$3.30;  Chicago,  $16.59. 

Bricklayers. — England,  $7.56,  Germany,  $4.- 
21;  France,  $5.74;  Belgium,  $4.56;  Austria, 
$3.55;  Holland,  $4.80;  Switzerland,  $5.21;  Rus- 
sia, $4.32;  Chicago,  $24.00 

Masons. — England,  $7.68;  Germany,  $4.07; 
France,  $5.33;  Belgium,  $5.22;  Austria,  $3.73; 
Holland,  $4.80;  Switzerland.  $5.27;  Russia,  $6.- 
72;  Chicago,  $24.00. 

Plasterers. — England,  $7.80;  Germany,  $4.43; 
France,  $6.34;  Belgium,  $4.66;  Austria,  $4.01; 
Holland,  $4.00;  Switzerland,  $5.03;  Russia, 
$4.61;  Chicago,  $27.00. 

Slaters. — England,  $7.10;  Germany,  $4.20; 
France,  $5.65;  Belgium,  $4.98;  Austria,  $4.00; 
Holland,  $4.00;  Switzerland,  $4.35;  Russia,  $4.- 
20;  Chicago,  $21.00. 

Roofers.— England,  $7.35;  Germany,  $4.28; 
France,  $5.65;  Belgium,  $4.97;  Austria,  $4.20; 
Switzerland,  $2.99;  Russia,  $3.75;  Chicago, 
$16.50. 

The  figures  given  above  have  a  sanitary  bear- 
ing. This  country  is  inundated  with  a  class  of 
laborers,  who,  not  having  been  surrounded  by 
sanitary  conditions,  do  not  know  the  importance 
of  sanitary  living,  while  they  may  have  the 
means  to  command  it.  A  portion  of  these  la- 
borers, too,  by  reason  of  their  shiftlessness,  be- 
come intemperate  and  debauched,  and  thus 
lower  their  own  vitality  and  the  standard'of  their 
offspring.  There  are  many  laborers,  however, 
especially  those  of  Scandinavian  and  German 
origin,  who  are  thrifty,  become  the  possessors  of 
good  homes,  the  heads  of  healthy  families,  and 
who  have  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  sanitary 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
and  towns. 
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SANITATION    OF    ISOLATED    COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch  has  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sanitation  of  isolated  houses  before 
the  Boston  society  of  civil  engineers.  His  re- 
marks were  confined  principally  to  those  points 
in  which  his  method  of  practice  differed  from 
that  of  most  engineers,  and  he  took  for  present 
consideration  a  tract  of  about  two  acres  in 
some  inland  town  where  there  are  neither 
sewers  nor  public  water-supply;  the  soil  a  stiff, 
retentive  clay,  wet  in  spring;  house  to  be  occu- 
pied six  months  in  the  year,  but  liable  to  con- 
stant use;  plumbing  to  be  safe,  but  as  inexpen- 
sive as  possible. 

Mr.  Bowditch  said  that,  perhaps,  the  principal 
annoyance  resulting  from  plumbing  is  clue  to  the 
soil-pipe  or  some  of  its  fittings.  Second  quality 
of  iron,  poor  hanging,  insufficient  calking,  care- 
less mechanics,  and  putty,  cement,  rag,  or  paper, 
joints,  are  some  sources  of  the  trouble.  The 
mechanical  work  may,  by  superintendence,  be 
made  secure  and  tight,  but  not  so  the  materials. 
Waste-pipes,  of  other  material  than  iron,  inside 
the  building  should  seldom  be  used.  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch had  specified  tar-coated  soil-pipe  frequent- 
ly,  until  one  day  he  discovered  a  cracked  elbow 
which  had  been  tarred  over.  Since  then  he  has 
specified  plain  pipe,  and  has  subjected  it  to  a 
test,  which  consists  of  swabbing  out  each  pipe 
with  raw  linseed-oil  and  allowing  it  to  stand  a 
few  hours.  Plain  pipe  is  better  to  calk  than 
tarred,  because  the  lead  clings  to  clean  iron  bet- 
ter than  to  tarred.  Sand-holes  and  small  cracks 
are  not  easily  discovered  in  tarred  pipe.  Mr. 
Bowditch  exhibited  a  length  of  ordinary  "  heavy 
4"  plain  commercial  soil  pipe,  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  oil  test,  and  upon  which  were 
shown  the  leaks  and  their  area,  marked  by  chalk 
lines.  The  results  reached  by  Mr.  Bowditch  in 
his  tests  on  pipe  were  as  follows: 

On  four  inch  extra  heavy — 

Percentage  passed  as  good,   single  hub,   60  per  cent   to  70 
per  cent. 

Percentage  passed  as  good,  double  hub,  20  per  cent   to   30 
per  cent. 

Percentage  passed  as  good,  special  castings,  including  Y's 
and  T's,  60  per  cent. 

On  five  inch  inch  extra  heavy — 

Percentage  passed  as  good,  single  hub,  15  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent. 

Percentage  passed  as  good,  special  castings,  including  Y's 
and  Tvs,  6o  per  cent. 

Concerning  the  statement  that  all  soil-pipe  is 
tested  to  a  fifty  pound  water-pressure,  by  the 
manufacturers,  Mr.  Bowditch  stated  that  he  had 
seen  a  length  of  soil-pipe,  five  feet,  that  would 
not  bear  the  pressure  of  column  of  water  its  own 
height,  without  leaking.  Mr.  Bowditch's  rule 
for  calking  is,  use  soft  lead  (pig)  two  runnings, 
and  two  calkings.  Hard  lead  he  defines  as  old 
pipe  and  scrap  remelted  a  dozen,  or  so,  times. 

Very  few  traps  are  placed  as  near  the  fixtures 
they  serve  as  they  might  be,  and  yet  a  very  short 
length  of  some  fouled  pipe  will  smell  very  bad. 
A  set  bowl,  with  trap  two  feet  away,  may  become 
in  time  a  nuisance  if  improperly  used.  Tii  one 
case,  a  trap  serving  a  bowl  and  a  urinal  became 
exceedingly  offensive  in  a  few  months,  a  fact 
largely  (though  not  wholly)  due  to  its  double 
service.  He  advised  the  use  of  as  few  fixtures  as 
possible — certainly  none  which  will  not  be  used 
more  than  twice  each  week,  lest  the  traps  dry 
out;  have  all  the  plumbing  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  all  so  planned  that  outside  air  may  enter  all 


closets  and  bath-rooms.  So  far  as  possible,  set 
the  fixtures  in  glass,  rather  than  in  tiles  or  wood. 
Carry  the  lower  end  of  the  main  drain  of  cast- 
iron  at  least  five  feet  beyond  the  cellar  walls  of 
the  building. 

The  outside  arrangements  are  provided  for  by 
Mr.  Bowditch  as  follows:  The  main  drain 
which  receives  everything  except  the  wash  from 
the  kitchen  and  pantry  sinks,  goes  through  a  ven- 
tilated running  trap.  An  indirect  fresh-air  inlet 
is  provided  on  the  house  side  of  the  trap,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  a  pipe  corresponding  to  the  soil-pipe  is 
carried  up  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  The 
running-trap  ventilator  should  be  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  main  drain,  four  inches,  and 
serve  as  a  main  drain  vent  also.  Carry  this 
pipe  on  the  outside  of  the  house  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  A  grease-trap  should 
be  provided  for  the  kitchen  and  pantry  sinks. 
Beyond  the  running  trap  an  Akron  pipe  should 
convey  the  sewage.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of 
sewage  is  by  intermittent  downward  filtration; 
but  this  method  is  somewhat  expensive.  Where 
not  allowed  .to  use  this  system,  Mr.  Bowditch  has 
had  fair  success  with  shallow  French  drains  con- 
necting with  the  tank,  or  cesspool.  He  prefers 
a  tight  tank,  provided  with  a  tell-tale,  and  that 
is  to  be  opened  either  by  a  valve  operated  by 
hand,  or  that  is  arranged  with  a  standing  over- 
flow like  a  bath-tub,  and  that  can  be  raised  and 
secured  by  a  hook. 

In  connection  with  soil-pipe,  Mr.  Alex.  W. 
Murray,  of  Chicago,  suggests  that  cast-iron  pipe 
be  lined  with  lead  by  hydraulic  pressure.  A 
rough  sketch  is  appended,  showing  a  length  of 
soil-pipe,  with  a  lead  lining,  the  broken  line  sig- 
nifying the  lining  of  lead. 


THE  PROPOSED  PLUMBING  LAW. 

A  PLUMBER'S  view. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  March  9,  1885.  — [To  the 
Editor.] — In  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.  I  have 
read  the  draft  of  a  law  to  regulate  plumbing  and 
house  drainage,  as  written  by  Mr.  Alex.  W. 
Murray,  and  his  request  for  a  friendly  criticism. 
With  your  liberel  offer  of  space  for  the  publication 
of  such  criticism,  in  the  same  friendly  spirit,  I 
offer  the  following  as  referring  to  Sec.  17, — at 
least  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  first  four 
lines,  which  reads  :  ''Applicants  for  license,  or 
registration,  must  have  the  affadavits  of  two  li- 
censed plumbers,  who  have  been  licensed  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  to  certify  to,  etc."  In  cities 
where  plumbers  have  been  licensed  for  three 
years  past,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  worthy 
applicants  procuring  the  required  affadavits,  but 
in  towns,  cities,  or  states  in  which  there  had  been 
no  licensed  law  in  force,  for  three  years  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  law,  how  would  it  be  possible 
to  obtain  the  affadavits  for  three  years, — at  least 
during  the  first  three  years  after  the  passage  of 
that  law.  I  would  therefore  make  the  suggestion 
to  strike  out  the  words,  "who  have  been  licensed 
of  a  period  of  three  years."  Then  the  section 
would  read  as  follows:  "Applicants  for  license, 
or  registration,  must  have  the  affadavits  of  two 
licensed  plumbers,  to  certify,  etc."     Yours  truly, 

J  NO.    F.    MCCONNELL. 
FROM  A  LAYMAN. 

Chicago,  March  14,  1885.  —  [To  the  Editor.] 
— I  have  read  carefully,  the  proposed  "Act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  plumbing  and  house- 
drainage"  submitted  by  Mr.  Alex.  W.  Murray, 
and  printed  in  the  issue  ofTHE  Sanitary  News 
for  March  7.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  in  thorough  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Murray  as  to  the  results  desired 
by  such  a  law,  I  desire  to  offer  some  suggestions 
which,  if  incorporated,  would  I  think,  improve 
the  act. 

Section  2  provides  that  all  plumbers  in  busi- 
dess  at  the  time  the  act  takes  effect,  shall  be 
examined,  and  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  are  able  to  carry  on  "efficiently"  the 
business  of  plumbing.  I  believe  it  best  to  re- 
quire examination  for  fitness  to  be  made  only  of 
those  who  may  establish  themselves  in  business 
after  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
law  can  be  retroactive  to  the  extent  of  compell- 
ing a  man  to  give  up  his  business  in  case  he  can 
not  pass  the  prescribed  examination.  It  can  on- 
ly make  those  who  enter  the  business  after  its 
passage  amemable  to  its  regulations..  I  would 
require  all  plumbers  to  be  registered  and  obtain 
a  certificate  of  registration. 

In  section  5  I  would  suggest  such  a  change 
that  the  board  of  commissioners  may  always 
"contain"  a  sewer  builder  and  not    "consist"  of 

one. 

It  is  highly  improper  to  restrict  the  appoint- 
ments of  commissioners  o\~  plumbing  to  the 
names  which  maybe  recommended  by  a  slate 
association  of  master  plumbers,  because  it  may 
be  that  the  state  association  would,  for  a  time,  be 
under  the  domination  of  the  worst  members  of 
the  trade,  .md  the  names  they  might  submit  to 
the  governor  be  of  entirely  improper  persons. 
The  governor  should  be  left  free  in  the  matter  of 
appointments. 

In  section  8.  the  commissioners  are  required  to 
report    annually    to  the  state    master    plumbers' 
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association.  They  should  not  be  obliged  tore- 
port  i"  a  civil  association.  Again,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  law  might  be  employed  in  states  where 
there  might  lie  no  state  associations.  There  are 
no  such  bodies  in  existence  now  and  I  doubt  if 
there  ever  will  lie  any. 

Section  9  should  fix  the  per  diem  and  author- 
ize the  payment  of  other  expenses  incurred  in 
transacting  business  under  the  act,  without  limi- 
ting the  amount  to  $5,  with  IO  cents  for  each  mile 
traveled. 

In  section  10,  it  would  be  better  for  the  board 
to  fix  the  salary  of  its  secretary.  The  appropri- 
ation clause  should  so  read  as  to  appropriate  a 
given  sum  for  each  year,  and  avoid  the  necessity 
for  special  pleading  with  the  legislature  each 
session. 

There  is  no  use  for  section  13. 

It  is  not  right  to  furnish  a  list  of  questions 
which  may  be  asked.  It  would  interfere  seriously 
with  the  result  of  the  examination.  Section  17 
does  not  contain  a  provision  for  the  beginning  of 
the  work  under  the  act.  If  examination  is  to  be 
required  of  all  plumbers,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
secure  the  affadavits  of  two  plumbers  who  have 
been  licensed  for  three  years. 

In  section  19  it  appears  that  th  e  law  is  made 
subservient  to  the  regulations  of  city  govern- 
ments. This  should  not  be.  The  law  should  be 
a  standard  to  which  all  municipal  legislation 
should  conform.  A  Layman. 


THE  SANITARY  COUNCIL. 

The  sanitary  council  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
met  March  10  at  New  Orleans  in  its  seventh  an- 
nual session.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  board  of  health,  at  the  corner  of 
Carondelet  and  Perdido  streets. 

The  welcoming  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Holt,  president  of  the  Louisiana  state 
board  ot  health.  While  his  state  held  the  keys 
as  janitor  at  the  gateway  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  could  no  longer,  he  said,  bolt 
and  double-bar  these  doors  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve  with  an  antiquated  quarantine  of  deten- 
tion, when  it  is  optional,  through  a  scientific 
sanitation,  to  fling  open  the  entrance  of  the 
national  highway  to  the  unobstructed  ingress  and 
egress  of  all  who  might  apply.  The  interior 
states,  therefore,  had  a  natural  right  in  every 
question  touching  the  navigation  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi. There  was  no  reason  then  why  there 
should  not  be  the  most  perfect  harmony  and 
unity  of  action  in  the  council.  He  thought  the 
council  had  a  perfect  right  to  demand  of  the 
national  government  that  an  emergency  fund  be 
set  aside  to  be  used  in  warring  against  cholera 
and  yellow  fever. 

Dr.  Rauch,  in  his  report,  as  secretary,  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  formu- 
late measures  to  be  adopted  and  carried  out  by 
the  council  in  the  event  that  action  becomes  nec- 
essary through  the  appearance  of  cholera  at  any 
point  in  the  valley.  He  thought  it  desirable  that 
specific  instructions  should  be  prepared  with  ref- 
erence to  the  local  treaatment  of  an  outbreak,  in- 
cluding the  duties  of  the  health  authorities:  the 
provisioirof  hospital  facilities  and  of  accommo- 
dation for  those  removed  from  infected  buildings 
or  locations  ;  the  action  concerning  water-supply  ; 
the  subject  ot  disinfection  and  disinfectants  ;  the 
care  of  water-closets  and  privies,  especially  those 
belonging  to  public  buildings,  hotels,  schools, 
factories,  workshops,  railway  stations,  etc. ;  the 
daily  personal  examination  of  those  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  cholera  case,  and  the  prompt  treat- 
ment of  diarrhoea,  cholerine,  or  other  suspicious 
symptoms  among  such,  the  securing  of  early  re- 
ports of  cases  by  the  attending  physician,  and 
other  details.  In  his  judgment,  a  cholera  out- 
break would  demand  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  sanitary  inspection  and  supervision  to  travel 
by  rail  as  fuhy  at  least  as  the  system  has  hitherto 
been  applied  to  travel  by  water  with  reference  to 
yellow  fever.  He  assured  the  council  that  Illi- 
nois was  ready  and  willing  to  aid  and  co-operate 
with  others  in  protecting  the  health  of  the  val- 
ley. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  session  a  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
was  chairman,  was  appointed   to    arrange  a  plan 


of  co-operation  with  other  sanitary  organizations 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  or  yellow 
fever,  and  for  their  suppression  should  they  ap- 
pear. At  the  session  on  the  nth,  Dr.  Kedzie, 
chairman,  made  a  long  report,  which  was  adopt- 
ed. The  report  mentioned  the  importance  to  the 
valley  of  keeping  New  Orleans  free  from  cholera 
and  yellow  fever,  and  stated  that  defect  there 
meant  disaster  in  the  valley.  It  declared  quaran- 
tine by  detention  to  be  of  service  mainly  for  ob- 
servation, development,  cleansing,  disinfection 
and  sanitary  treatment  of  ships.  The  report 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  knowing  the  previous 
condition  of  ships  as  well  as  their  past  history, 
hence  the  secretary  of  state  is  petitioned  to  cause 
all  consular  officers  of  all  ports  from  which  ves- 
sels clear  for  the  United  States  to  furnish,  besides 
the  information  embraced  in  bills  of  health,  all 
particulars  concerning  diseases  which  may  en- 
danger public  health  by  importation.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  is  petitioned  to  keep  a  rev- 
enue cutter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
keep  out  infected  vessels,  and  to  send  them  to 
Ship  Island  quarantine.  In  case  a  vesssel  should 
slip  by,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Louisiana  state 
board  of  health  to  see  that  the  disease  does  not 
spread.  The  president  is  asked  to  give  the  na- 
tional board  of  health  control  of  the  epidemic  fund. 
Each  organization  represented  in  the  council  is 
pledged  to  give  prompt  information  concerning 
real  cases  of  yellow  fever,  or  cholera,  or  suspicious 
cases.  Symptoms  which  are  held  to  indicate 
cholera  and  yellow  fever  were  given.  The  rules 
governing  the  sanitary  inspection  of  steamboats 
and  railway  trains  were  given  and  a  committee  on 
general  sanitation  was  recommended.  The  re- 
port was  signed  by  Drs.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  W.  S. 
Robertson,  John  H.  Rauch,  and  Joseph  Holt, 
and  Col.  D.  P.  Hadden.  The  report  was  order- 
ed published  as  the  report  of  the  council.  The 
various  delegates  reported  the  progress  of  sanita- 
tion in  the  territories  represented  by  them.  At 
the  evening  session,  Dr.  Pinckney  Thompson,  of 
Henderson,  Ky.,  was  elected  president;  Dr. 
Joseph  Holt,  of  New  Orleans,  vice-president;  Dr. 
John  II.  Rauch,  of  Chicago,  secretary,  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Watkins,  of  New  Orleans,  as  assistant 
secretary. 

The    board    of  health    of  Clarksville,    Term., 
was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  association. 

The   following  were  the   delegates   in  attend- 
ance : 

Pinckney  Thompson,  Henderson,   Ky.,  president  state 
board  of  health. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Ashman,  health  officer,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Lyster,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Haskell,  member  Illinois  state  board  of  health. 

Dr.  R.  Martin,  commissioner  of  health,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Mackenzie,  Chester,  111. 

Dr.  Daniel  F.  Wright,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Brisband,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Hall,  Chicago. 

Dr.  K.  Hoyt,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Wilson,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Carr,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Rowland,  Cincinnati. 

Edward  Orton,  Columbus. 

James  E.  Cowan,  Galesburg,  111. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Buckley,  Freeport,  111. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Million,  Springfield,  111. 

Edward  Fenner,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  A.  C,  Rhodes,  medical  inspector,  U.  S.  A. 

Col.  David  P.  Hadden,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  Springfield,  111. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Hand.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Starkweather,  Chicago. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Robertson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Holliday,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Chaille,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Watkins,  New  Orleans. 

T.  H.  Ryan  and  Dr.  G.  Devron,  New  Orleans. 

A.  N.  Kimbrough,  Danville,  Va. 


SEWER-GAS  AND  LEAD  PIPE. 

Not  along  ago  an  illustration  was  given  in  this 
journal  of  the  effects  of  sewer-gas  on  iron  pipe. 
A  bend  in  the  ventilating  extension  of  a  soil-pipe 
was  found  to  have  been  completely  eaten  away. 
This  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Martin  Moylan  in 
a  hotel,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  the  ex- 
halations irom  the  soil-pipe  were  directly  into 
the  building.  Mr.  A.  W.  Murray  has  brought  to 
this  office  a  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  soil- 
pipe,  to  wdrich,  by  their  traps,  two  water-closets 
had  been  attached,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  wall. 
Several  holes  are  found  in  the  lead  on  the  upper 


sides  of  the  two  horizontal  branches,  and  in  the 
seams  ol  the  pipe,  the  solder  seeming  to  be  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  acids 
which  had  been  produced  from  the  gases  in  the 
soil  pipe.  The  horizontal  branches  lay  just  be- 
neath the  floor,  and  were,  of  course,  emitting  of- 
fensive gases  in  great  abundance  when  the  de- 
fects were  discovered.  The  soil-pipe  had  been  in 
use  for  about  twenty  years,  but,  at  some  time,  a 
hole  had  been  discovered  directly  upon  the  top, 
and  had  been  patched  up  with  solder.  This  sol- 
der had  been  nearly  all  eaten  away.  The  verti- 
cal extension  of  this  soil-pipe  was  about  thirty 
feet,  and  the  holes  were  nearly  all  directly  over 
the  pipe,  indicating  that  the  current  of  gas,  or 
condensation  of  vapor,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  effects.  This  interesting  specimen  may 
be  seen  at  this  office.  In  these  days,  when  there 
are  so  many  impurities  in  both  lead  and  iron,  the 
question  of  what  shall  be  used  for  soil-pipes  is  an 
important  one.  The  advocates  of  either  material 
must  prepare  themselves  to  meet  these  newly- 
discovered  and  very  serious  objections.  It  is  a 
question,  perhaps,  whether  proper  ventilation 
will  not  prevent  such  occurrences.  In  the  case 
of  the  iron  pipe,  there  was  complete  ventilation; 
in  the  case  of  the  lead,  there  was  none. 


TORONTO  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Toronto  sanitary 
association  was  held  at  its  rooms  in  the  Can- 
adian institute,  on  Monday,  March  9,  its  object 
being  to  discuss  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
plumbing  by-laws.  The  discussion  was  ani- 
mated throughout,  there  being  a  large  number 
of  plumbers  present.  The  clauses  that  interested 
the  meeting  principally  were  those  relating  to 
the  proposed  system  of  ventilating  the  sewers 
and  house  drains  by  means  of  a  four-inch  cast- 
iron  pipe  connected  to  the  house  drain  on  the 
sewer  side  of  the  house-trap,  and  to  terminate  at 
a  point  above  the  roof.  Strong  objections  were 
put  forth  against  this  system,  the  principal  ones 
being  its  cost,  its  unsightly  appearance,  and  the 
fact  that  buildings  are  not  all  on  the  same  level; 
in  consequence,  the  taller  houses,  it  was  argued, 
would  receive  the  gases  emanating  from  the 
pipes  on  the  adjoining  buildings,  through  their 
windows. 

The  pan-closet  came  in  for  its  share  of  criti- 
cism. Messrs.  Dr.  Oldright,  J.  G.  Curry,  W.J. 
Burroughes  and  others  vigorously  condemned  its 
use,  while  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Ouigley  and  Arm- 
strong thought  it  was  as  good  as  any  other  closet 
if  properly  set. 

A  number  of  resolutions  and  amendments  were 
adopted,  among  them  one  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
amination and  licensing  of  all  plumbers  carrying 
on  business  in  the  city. 


MASTER  PLUMBERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AT    BALTIMORE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  master 
plumbers'  association,  Mr.  Wm.  Dunnett,  one  of 
the  old  and  experienced  plumbers  of  Baltimore, 
delivered  the  third  of  the  series  of  instructive 
lectures  to  young  men  and  apprentices.  He  ad- 
vised them  to  apply  themselves  to  their  trade, 
and  sketched  his  experience  from  his  apprentice- 
ship. He  urged  them  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  leisure  time  to  study;' to  obey  the  journey- 
men, and  strictly  adhere  to  the  truth,  and  to  ex- 
change ideas  with  each  other.  He  said  that  nat- 
ural philosophy  was  the  foundation  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  by  following  its  laws,  many  obstacles 
would  be  overcome.  He  advised  the  young  men 
to  be  contented  with  their  positions  and  strive  to 
assist  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  reputation 
for  excellence  in  workmanship,  wdiich  the  Balti- 
more plumbers  once  held.  The  head  directs 
and  the  hand  executes.  The  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  bearers  of  the  name  of 
plumber,  would  be  proud  of  it. 

THE    MINNEAPOLIS    ASSOCIATION. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  16.  —  [To  the 
Editor.] — Will  you  please  give  me  the  name  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  master  plumbers'  as- 
sociation?    We  are  a  young  association  and  wish 
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to  obtain  some  in  formation  from  litem  regarding 
their  position  with  the  water  commissioners,  the 
granting  of  licenses,  etc.  We  are  bound  to  be  a 
power  here,  to  elevate  and  protect  our  trade. 
Parties  come  in  here  who  know  nothing  about 
the  business  and  are  not  even  mechanics,  and 
start  in  the  plumbing  business.  We  propose  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  if  possible.  We  are  always  glad 
to  welcome  any  first-class  plumber,  and  that  is 
the  competition  we  like.  The  trade  is  cut  all  to 
pieces  now,  and  the  kind  of  people  I  mention 
are  very  liable  to  make  it  worse.  Please  inform 
me,  if  you  can,  what  course  is  pursued  when  a 
stranger  applies  for  a  license  to  do  plumbing  in 
your  city.  We  must  know  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  our  water-board  meets  on  Thursday,  and  we 
want  to  go  before  them.  You  will  confer  a  favor 
by  answering  at  once. 

Your  journal,  The  Sanitary 
News,  is  before  us,  and  always 
contains  interesting  and  valua- 
ble information.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  lend  you  any  assistance 
at  any  time.  Yours  very  truly, 
F.  S.  Martin, 

Secretary. 

[Mr.  Martin's  pleasant  letter 
was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
his  association.  The  informa- 
tion he  desired  was  promptly 
given,  with  such  suggestions  as 
were  believed  to  be  of  assis- 
tance in  the  matter  in  hand. 
For  the  information  of  others  in 
similar  trouble,  it  may  be  best 
to  add  here  that  new  plumbers 
in  this  city  are  required  to  for- 
tify their  application  for  a  li- 
cense with  the  affidavits  of  two 
reputable  and  skilled  plumbers 
that  the  applicant  himself  is 
known  to  understand  plumb- 
ing. The  form  of  this  affidavit 
was  printed  infull  on  page  9  of 
this  volume,  issue  of  Nov.  1, 
1884.— Ed.] 

PROSPECTIVE        ORGANIZATION 

AT  ALBANY,    N.   Y. 

While  on  his  return  from  New 
York,  where  he  went  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  Mr.  Hugh  Watt 
stopped  at  Albany  and  paved 
the  way  to  the  organization  of 
a  master  plumbers'  association. 
He  found  the  plumbers  there, 
as  in  so  many  other  cities  be- 
fore the  organization  of  socie- 
ties, hostile  to  one  another,  and 
good  plumbing,  as  well  as  finan- 
cial interests,  suffering  in  conse- 
quence. Mr.  Watt  called  a 
meeting  by  postal  cards,  and 
talked  the  matter  up  as  fully  as 
he  was  able  personally.  The 
attendance  at  the  meeting  in- 
cluded quite  every  plumber  in 
the  city,  and  those  who  had 
crossed  the  street,  for  years  be- 
fore, when  they  saw  another 
plumber  coming  toward  them, 
met,  shook  hands,  and  agreed  io  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Mr.  Watt  explained  the  aims  and  objects  of 
organization,  telling  them  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  Chicago  and  other  cities,  and  how 
bright  the  future  was  for  the  plumber  if  he  first 
moved  to  respect  and  protect  himself.  Consid- 
erable enthusiam  was  manifested,  and  the  prom- 
ise was  heartily  made  to  go  on  with  the  work 
outlined  to  them.  A  subsequent  meeting  was 
held,  after  Mr.  Watt  left  for  home,  which  was  at- 
tended by  Vice-President  Macdonald,  of  New 
York  city.  At  last  accounts,  the  plumbers  were 
only  waiting  for  documents  and  papers  which 
would  aid  them  in  perfecting  their  organization. 
Mr.  Walt  has  furnished  them  with  what  is  neces- 
sary. 

THE   CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chicago  master  plumbers   met  in  regular 
session    on  Wednesday  evening   last,    President 


Baggot  in  the  chair,  and  a  large  number  in  at- 
tendance. 

Mr.  Boyd,  for  the  license  committee,  reported 
that  he  had  had  a  conference  with  the  permit 
clerk  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  extra  pre- 
cautions in  granting  licenses.  Not  only  would 
new  applications  be  carefully  considered,  but  the 
effort  would  be  made  to  prevent  old  plumbers 
who  violate  the  ordinances  of  the  city  from  get- 
ting licenses.  Mr.  Boyd  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  state  legislation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Murray,  for  the  library  committee,  re- 
ported, that  additions  to  the  library  were  being 
constantly  made.  The  catalogue  would  proba- 
bly be  ready  for  the  next  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee had  been  informed  by  Dr.  Fisher,  secre- 
tary of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, that   the  association  had   been  put  on  his 


be  prepared  for  the    St.  Louis  convention  be  de- 
ferred until  the  esssays  had  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Boyd  presented  the  name  of  L.  Daly,  of 
the  firm  of  Daly  &  Matthews,  as  a  plumber  of 
the  association,  and  Mr.  Daly  was  elected  to 
membership. 

Mr.  Wilson  presented  the  name  of  Thomas 
Oliphant,  representing  the  Durham  house  drain- 
age company,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Wade  and  Bain,  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Durham  house  drainage  com- 
pany in  reference  to  the  matter  before  Mr.  Oli- 
phant was  received. 

Mr.  Young  was  given  the  floor,  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  and  read  a  paper  reviewing  his  ex- 
perience and  services  with  the  Chicago  associa- 
tion, as  one  of  its  founders,  twice  its  president, 
one  of  its  incorporators,  an  active  worker  in  the 
negotiations  with  manufactur- 
ers, etc.,  and  his  connection 
with  the  national  association, 
commenting  on  recent  action  of 
the  Chicago  association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Roche  presented 
the  association  with  a  group 
photograph  of  the  members  of 
the  western  association  of  archi- 
tects, the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Taylor. 


mailing  list,  and  all  documents   issued    from    his 
office  sent  regularly. 

Mr.  Havey,  for  the  legislative  committee,  re- 
ported that  he  had  had  further  conversation  with 
Chief  Inspector  Genung,  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature, 
and  who  desired  that  at  least  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  should  be  detailed  to  ac- 
company him  to  Springfield.  Mr.  Havey  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Genung  be  requested  to  read  a 
paper  before  the  association  on  the  subject  of 
legislation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wade,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  committee  of  two  should  lie  appointed,  as  sug- 
gested, and  that  Mr.  Genung  be  invited  to  read 
a  paper  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Young,  it  was  voted  that 
the  appointment  of  the  judges  on  the  essays  to 


DAVID  J.  COLLINS. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS    OF    THE 

NATIONALASSOCIATION  OF 

MASTER    PLUMBERS. 

David  J.  Collins,  whose  por- 
trait is  given  in  this  number, 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
Ireland,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1863.  He  learned 
plumbing  of  David  Roden,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  highly 
honored  of  the  plumbers  of  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Collins  entered  into 
business  for  himself  in  1870,  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  has  been 
located  since  that  date.  During 
that  time  Mr.  Collins  has  la- 
bored assiduously  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  plumber, 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  his  own 
local  association,  and  those  of 
the  national  body.  He  holds 
that  the  plumber  is  entitled  to 
that  same  respect,  as  a  citizen, 
to  which  his  fellow-men  in  any 
other  calling  are  entitled.  He 
desires  to  see  his  fellows  lifted 
out  of  the  rut  in  which  mere  me- 
chanical workmen  are  found, 
and  doing  a  work  which  is 
worthy  the  name  of  profession. 
Mr.  Collins  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  St.  Louis  associa- 
tion, and  has  had  so  much  to  do 
withits  financial  prosperity  that 
he  has  more  than  once  received 
the  encomiums  of  his  association 
he  has  held  the  office  of  financial 
secretary  since  its  organization; 
It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  The 
Sanitary  News  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing 
something  in  relation  to  this  very  matter,  a  copy  of 
the  complete  report  of  Air.  Collins,  showing  that 
the  dues  of  all  members  had  been  fully  paid — an 
unusual  thing, — and  that  the  society  had  a  large 
balance  on  hand.  Mr.  Collins  was  selected  for 
the  position  of  sergeant- at- arms  at  the  last  annual 
convention  of  master  plumbers,  which  he  has 
creditably  filled.  The  reception  which  ■visiting 
delegates  to  his  own  city  will  receive  at  his 
hands,  in  June  next,  at  the  coming  annual  con 
vention,  will  undoubtedly  be  commensurate  with 
his  well-known  hospitality  and  heartiness. 

Mr.  Collins  has  been  a  Frequent  and  pleasant 
correspondent  of  Till-  SANITARY  NEWS,  and  his 
views  are  thus  pretty  well  known  to  all  its  read- 
ers. When  dissentions  have  arisen  in  the  Chi- 
cago association  he  has  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  members  could  be  placed  within  the  rooms 
of  the  St.  Louis  association  for  a  single  evening. 
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NEW    Y<  »RK   CORRESP<  INDENCE. 

New  York,  March  14,  1885.  [Special.] 
Since  my  last  letter  there  has  not  been  much  of 
special  sanitary  interest  transpiring  in  this  city. 
The  special  committee  of  the  board  oi  health,  to 
which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  best  substitute  for  privy-vaults,  made  its  re 
pent  on  the  10th  inst.,  which  was  accepted.  The 
decision  is  in  favor  of  hopper  closets,  where  they 
can  be  introduced  within  the  house,  and  the 
school  sink  outside,  where  nothing  better  can  be 
provided.  The  school  sink,  from  the  fact  of  its 
not  being  automatic,  is  only  accepted  as  the  best 
substitute  for  the  privy-vault.  It  is  to  be  set 
with  the  upper  rim  just  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  to  be  emptied  every  day.  The 
committee,  which  was  composed  of  Dr.  W.  1  >e  1-'. 
Day,  sanitary  superintendent;  Col.  Emmons 
Clarkj  secretary,  and  W.  P.  Prentiss,  counsel  to 
the  board  of  health,  recommend  necessary 
changes  in  the  plumbing  instructions,  and  sug- 
gest that  a  circular  to  that  effect  be  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  health  department.  A  paper  on 
the  subject  of  "School  Sinks,"  by  Roger  S. 
Tracey,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  sanitary  inspectors, 
accompanies  the  report,  a  copy  of  which  I  send 
you. 

The  milk  question  is  attracting  great  attention 
just  now,  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  detect  and  punish  violations  of  the  sani- 
tary code  in  this  connection,  both  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  other  outlying  places.  Re- 
cently in  Staten  island,  just  across  the  bay,  a 
swill-milk  establishment  was  discovered  and 
broken  up,  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  cordon  has 
been  drawn  round  this  city  by  the  milk  inspec- 
tor. 

The  American  Society  of  Public  Analysts  held 
their  third  annual  meeting  at  the  Brooklyn  health 
department  on  the  evening  of  the  loth.  The 
questions  to  be  considered  were  a  paper  on 
"Methods  of  Milk  Analysis  and  a  Minimum  Milk 
Standard,"  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Davenport.  Samples 
of  milk  were  to  have  been  exchanged,  so  as  to 
have  the  same  sample  analyzed  by  different 
methods,  in  the  hands  of  different  analysts.  The 
results  are  to  be  presented  at  the  April  meeting, 
and  some  definite  plan  of  action  agreed  upon. 
This  subject  has  received  considerable  attention 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  the  milk  supply  calls 
for  very  close  scrutiny  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  W.  K. 
Newton,  health  officer  of  that  city. 

A  new  aid  in  the  work  of  city  sanitation  has 
been  recently  created  in  New  York.  The  sani- 
tary aid  association  of  New  York  city  was  incor- 
porated on  March  4,  and  includes  some  promin- 
ent names  among  the  judicial  profession.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  late  tenement-house  commission. 

Brooklyn  has  had  a  new  code  of  health  rules 
promulgated  by  the  health  department.  Some 
reference  to  certain  of  the  sections  may  be  of  in- 
terest. Section  9  prescribes  a  fall  of  one-half 
inch  to  the  foot  in  main  cellar  drains,  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  earthenware  pipes  where  de- 
sired. Section  10  defines  the  thickness  of  such 
pipe  to  be  \%  inches,  with  hubs  3  inches  deep; 
joints  to  be  filled  with  Portland  cement  iron 
filings  and  sand  moistened  with  a  weak  solution 
of  salammoniac;  pipes  to  be  submitted  to  inspec- 
tion before  filling,  and  be  subjected  to  the  water 
test.  I  mention  this  fact  because  a  prominent 
sewer-pipe  manufacturer  has  had  considerable 
trouble  to  get  the  department  to  permit  earthen- 
ware pipes  in  cellars.  Other  sections  are  equally 
worthy  of  favorable  comment,  notably  that  for- 
bidding the  construction  of  privy-vaults,  or  cess- 
pools within  the  city  in  future,  without  a  permit, 
and  forbidding  the  placing  of  water-closets  in 
buildings  erected  on  streets  having  no  sewerage. 

Both  Orange  and  East  Orange,  in  New  Jersey, 
are  moving  in  the  matter  of  sewerage.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  decided  plan  fixed  upon,  as  the 
principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  disposal  of 
sewage. 

A  bill  has  been  recently  passed  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  state  giving  the  state  board  of  health 
full  power  to  pass  stringent  regulations,  which 
will  pro  tect  rivers  and  streams  from  pollution. 

\V.  F.  T. 


BUFFALO  CORRESPONDED  I 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  March  16,  18X5.     [Special.] 

The  board  of  health  has  adopted  a  system  of 
indicating  the  location  of  zymotic  diseases  by 
dots  upon  a  map  of  the  city.  The  district  phy 
sicians  are  furnished  with  blank  cards,  and  as 
soon  as  these'  cards  come  in  the  proper  dots  are 
made  on  the  map.  A  single  map  is  to  be  com 
pleted  once  a  month.  These  have  been  in  use 
since  March  I. 

The  Gaskell  pumping  engine,  built  by  the 
Holly  company  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  will  be  sent 
here  next  month.  It  weighs  300  tons,  is  thirty- 
eight  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  high.  The  capacity  is  fifteen  mill- 
ion gallons  per  day,   and  the  cost  583,000. 

City  Chemist  Witthaus  has  analyzed  the  water 
in  the  Niagara  river  and  found  it  all  right. 

The  board  of  health  has  provided  a  penalty  for 
all  undertakers  who  take  the  body  of  a  person 
who  has  died  of  diphtheria  into  a  church. 


SCHOOL    SINKS     IIOW    THEY 
BE  SET. 


SHOULD 


1  )<  )\YN  WITH  THE  SKIN- PLUMBER. 

Chicago,  March  16,  1885.  — [To  the  Editor.] 
—I  have  been  a  close  and  interested  observer  of 
the  onward  march  of  plumbing  for  the  past  few- 
years,  and  also  ol  the  great  and  good  work  The 
Sanitary  News  is  performing  in  educating  the 
plumber  to  the  responsibility  of  good  work,  and 
the  public  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
healthy  homes  and  healthy  living.  Though  not 
an  active  member  of  the  master  plumbers'  asso- 
ciation, I  am,  nevertheless,  fully  alive  to  the 
great  and  rapid  strides  the  plumbers  have  made 
since  their  organization  in,  to  my  mind,  every 
direction,  both  to  their  own  interest  and  that  of 
the  public,  save  to  that  of  the  one  who  pre-emi- 
nently stands  first  of  all  in  its  claims  for  consid- 
eration. I  refer  to  the  skin-plumber;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  very  able  and  well-directed  war  of 
extermination  which  one  of  your  correspondents, 
Mr.  Martin  Moylan,  is  waging  against  that  dis- 
reputable class,  single-handed  and  alone,  among 
the  plumbers,  I  would  still  persevere  in  my  in- 
activity. His  exposition  of  the  skin-plumber 
and  his  practices  are  so  severe  and  just,  and  his 
appellation  so  richly  deserved  when  he  terms 
him  that  "tinkering  botch,"  I  am  satisfied  to 
leave  the  fellow  to  his  tender  mercies,  wishing 
him  a  God-speed  in  his  fight  against  the  pirates 
of  our  craft. 

There  is  one  other  good  sign  of  the  times, 
which  plainly  shows  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  having  its  ef- 
fect on  the  better  element  of  our  trade.  I  refer 
to  that  serious,  awful  question  put  by  Prof. 
Elzey  to  the  Washington  master  plumbers,  in 
his  lecture  before  their  association  on  Feb.  7, — 
"  Will  any  of  you  master  plumbers  put  a  job  in 
a  man's  house  which  you  know  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  inmates'  liv^s,  for  pay?"  Mr.  Fdilor,  I 
have  read  and  pondered  over  the  question,  know- 
ing well,  from  experience,  the  dangers  to  which 
the  Professor  refers,  until  1  have  had  to  write  you 
and  submit  the  following  for  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  every  master  plumbers'  association 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  this,  that  the 
question  of  Prof.  Elzey  be  written  in  large, 
flaming,  red  letters  back  of  their  presiding 
officer,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  from  all  parts  of 
their  rooms,  and  that  only  those  be  admitted  as 
members  who  can,  with  raised,  right  hand,  an- 
swer a  hearty  "  No,  sir  !  "  With  such  precaution, 
the  master  plumbers'  association  will  succeed  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  their  organization. 
GoOd,  honest  plumbing,  and  THE  SANITARY 
NEWS  will  have  the  aid  of  the  only  men  who 
can  bring  us  to  that  happy  time  when  its  motto, 
"healthy  homes,"  will  be  a  reality. 

Ut  Prosim. 


CLOSET  VENTILATION. 

Chicago,  March  19,  1885.  —  [To  the  Editor.] 
In  your  number  of  March  14,  there  is  a  cut  show- 
ing ventilation  of  water-closets  in  the  Sanitarium 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  closet,  according  to 
the  cut,  has  a  vent  running  from  the  bowl  into 
the  trap  vent.  This  arrangement  is  very  apt  to 
act  simply  as  an  inlet  for  sewer-gas  from  the  soil- 
pipe  into  the  room.      Very  truly,  Wm.  H. 


The  following  paper  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  New  York  correspondent  of  The  Sanitary 
News  in  another  column,  as  forming  part  of  a 
report  of  a  committee  on  privy-vaults,  of  the 
New  Vork  board  of  health,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Roger  S.  Trace)  : 

In  the  substitution  of  the  school  sink  for  the 
privy-vault  the  chief  object  is  the  rapid  and  com- 
plete discharge  of  excreta  into  the  street  sewer, 
instead  of  its  retention  on  the  premises.  In  set- 
ting the  trough,  therefore,  the  aim  should  be  to 
render  it  impossible  lor  any  filth  to  be  deposited 
elsewhere'  than  in  the  sink  itself,  or  in  some- 
place which  can  be   easily  reached   and   cleaned. 

If  the  trough  is  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  corners  of  brick  are  laid  around  the 
top,  it  is  practically  a  small-privy-vault  with  an 
iron  bottom.  Pieces  and  urine  adhere  to  the 
masonry  and  cannot  be  removed,  so  that  the  ob- 
ject of  flushing  is  thwarted.  Moreover,  such 
vaults  are  apt  to  leak  eventually,  no  matter  how 
well  constructed.  The  sanitary  code  requires 
that  the  walls  shall  be  impermeable.  It  is  well 
known  that  masonry,  as  commonly  laid,  even 
with  the  best  Portland  cement,  is  not  imperme- 
able to  gases,  or  liquids.  While  there  may  be 
no  palpable  leakage,  the  bricks  and  cement  ab- 
sorb and  retain  fluids,  and  become,  after  a  time, 
offensive.  Masonry  needs  to  be  re-enforced  with 
asphalte  or  tar.  The  supposed  advantages  of 
sinking  the  trough  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  are  more  than  offset  by  the  additional 
trouble  and  expense  thus  incurred. 

The  trough  is  put  below  the  surface  to  prevent 
freezing,  but  this  object  is  not  accomplished,  and 
when  the  contents  are  frozen,  or  if  the  soil-pipe 
for  any  reason,  is  obstructed,  such  sinks,  being 
out  of  reach,  are  more  difficult  to  clean  than  one 
at  the  surface.  The  walls  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
crack  where  the  masonry  comes  in  contact  with 
the  iron,  owing  to  the  difference  in  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  two  substances  under  vary- 
ing temperatures.  The  freezing  of  the  contents 
of  a  school  sink  is  to  be  prevented  by  care,  not 
by  placing  it  below  the  surface. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  leakage, 
to  insure  cleanliness,  and  to  render  all  parts  of  the 
sink  accessible  to  the  person  in  charge,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  set  the  iron  trough  in  masonry, 
to  give  it  stability,  with  its  upper  edge  level  with 
the  ground;  to  have  the  risers  ot  the  seats  pro- 
tected by  a  metal  flange  extending  from  the  seats 
downward  over  the  edge  of  the  trough  all  around, 
and  to  have  all  the  seats  on  hinges,  so  that  they 
can  be  raised.  In  this  way,  no  saturation  of  the 
wood-work,  the  ground,  or  the  masonry,  is  pos- 
sible, and  all  parts  of  the  structure  can  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  as  often  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  also  well  to  have  a  vertical  grating  in  the 
trough,  not  far  from  the  plug,  to  retain  sub- 
stances that   might  otherwise  obstruct   the  pipe. 


PUTTY  AS  A  DIET  FOR  MICE. 

The  fact  that  mice  will  often  eat  putty  is  one 
reason  why  the  putty  joint  for  house  drains  has 
become  unpopular.  The  amount  of  putty  which 
mice  will  eat  has  been  determined  by  a  series  of 
experiments  performed  by  Prof.  Storer.  He  put 
three  of  them  in  a  cage  and  fed  them  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  oats,  but  supplied  an  abundance 
of  putty.  Under  these  conditions  the  mice  ate 
about  one-third  their  weight  of  putty  daily. 
After  they  had  become  accustomed  to  plain  put- 
ty they  were  tried  with  mixtures  colored  with 
various  pigments.  A  mixture  of  red  ochre,  three 
parts,  to  whiting,  one  part,  and  oil  in  the  usual 
proportion,  they  would  not  touch.  Putty  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  whiting  and  ochre  they  ate, 
but  sparingly.  Putty  made  entirely  of  yellowr 
ochre  instead  of  whiting  they  at  first  refused,  but 
finally  ate.  A  compound  of  clay  and  oil  they 
refused  until  whiting  was  added.  When  carbon- 
ate of  lead,  baryta  of  zinc,  or  oxide  of  zinc  were 
added,  the  combination  proved  fatal  to  the  mice 
which  ate;  but  these  combinations,  when  adulter- 
ated with  whiting,  seemed  not  as  fatal,  as  a 
certain  amount  could  be  eaten  without  death  or 
injury. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


PERSONAL. 


Water  Commissioner  Whitman,  of  St. 
Louis,  is  a  brother  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  poet. 

Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  secretary  ot  the  state 
board  of  health,  was  summoned  to  Cairo  on  Mon- 
day, on  account  of  an  extensive  outbreak  of 
small-pox  among  the  colored  population. 

Chester  B.  Davis,  C.  E.,  of  Chicago,  has  de- 
signed a  stand-pipe  for  the  water-works  at  Syca- 
more, 111.  It  is  to  be  135  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  con- 
struction will  be  begun  immediately. 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Purdy,  of  Chicago,  has  just 
returned  from  Europe.  Of  the  city  of  Paris,  he 
states  that,  after  careful  investigations,  he  knows 
there  have  been  from  four  to  eight  deaths  per 
week,  from  cholera  in  that  city  during  January. 
At  that  time  it  was  very  cold,  and  there  was 
about  one  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground  when  he 
left.  If,  he  asks,  cholera  proves  fatal  during  such 
weather,  what  must  it  prove  to  be  when  hot 
weather  comes? 

water-works  and  water-supply. 

Beloit,  Wis.,  will  have  water-works  this  sum- 
mer. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  is  sinking  a  third  artesian 
well,  calculated  to  furnish  4,000,000  gallons  of 
water  daily. 

Annexation  to  the  city  of  Chicago  to  secure  a 
better  water-supply  is  the  leading  question  to  be 
settled  at  the  spring  election  in  Jefferson,  a  west- 
ern suburb. 

Plankinton,  Dakota,  expects  to  spend  $125,000 
in  building  a  hotel,  an  elevator,  and  in  construct- 
ing a  system  of  water-works.  Iniormation  may 
be  obtained  of  Geo.  Mason  &  Co.,  bankers. 

The  Paris  water-supply  system  has  fifty  pump- 
ing engines,  of  six  thousand  horse  power,  256 
miles  of  mains,  and  a  system  of  pipes,  which,  if 
extended,  would  reach  from  Paris  to  Bucharest, 
about  1,200  miles. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  the  University  ot 
Virginia  are,  jointly,  to  construct  a  system  of 
water-supply  under  the  direction  of  E.  W.  Bow- 
ditch,  C.  E.,  of  Boston.  It  will  be  a  gravity  sys- 
tem, there  being  designed  a  reservoir  of  190,000,- 
000  gallons  capacity.  The  source  of  the  supply 
is  the  Ragged  mountain.  Edward  D.  Bolton  is 
the  resident  engineer.  The  outlay  is  estimated 
at  about  $90,000. 

sewerage  and  drainage. 

Cincinnati  will  spend  $68,000  for  sewerage 
this  year. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  eight  miles  of 
sewers  have  been  built  in  Lake  View,  111.,  and 
twelve  miles  of  water-pipe  laid. 

bids,  contracts,  etc. 

A.  Fredericks  &  Sons  have  received  the  con- 
tract for  the  new  jail  at  Rochester,  at  $46,813, 
the  work  to  be  completed  Sept.  20. 

Bids  were  opened  March  6,  at  the  supervising 
architect's  office  for  furnishing  and  fixing  in 
place  complete  the  wood  roof  framing,  galvanized 
iron-work,  roof  covering,  etc.,  for  the  court- 
house at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    LIGHTING. 

Electric  light  companies  have  been  formed  in 
Columbia  and  Lancaster,  Penn. 

At  Shelby,  O.,  the  Shelby  gas  company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,  has  been  formed.  D. 
L.  Cockley  is  one  of  the  incorporators. 

AMONG    THE    ARCHITECTS. 

James  R.  Willett  was  in  Springfield  last  week 
making  an  examination  of  the  state  house,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

A  dispatch  from  Rochester,  in.  Y.,  says  that 
Charles  S.  Ellis,  of  the  firm  of  Ellis  Bros.,  archi- 
tects, was  convicted  March  12,  of  an  attempt  to 
bribe  Supervisor  Hill,  of  Irondequoit,  to  vote  fin 
the  adoption  of  his  plans  for  the  new  jail.  The 
punishment  is  $5,000  fine  or  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 


Mr.  Franklin  P.  Burnham,  of  the  architectural 
firm  of  Edbrooke  &  Burnham,  is  building  a  sub- 
urban villa,  for  which  he  has  designed  the 
plans,  at  Windsor  Park,  corner  of  Seventy- 
fourth  street  and  Bond  avenue. 

Architects  interested  in  architectural  photo- 
graphs may  see,  at  the  rooms  of  the  cabinet  of 
fine  arts  in  the  Pullman  building,  some  very 
large  and  handsome  architectural  photographs. 
One  of  a  villa  is  38x50  in  size. 

The  only  water- colors  from  Burnham  and 
Root's  collection,  the  work  of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Lau- 
trup,  which  were  saved  from  ruin  by  fire,  were 
several  at  the  Art  Institute,  where  they  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  John  W.  Root,  to  illustrate  a  lec- 
ture. 

AMONG    THE    PLUMBERS. 

Geo.  Mackintosh,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  was  in 
town  last  week. 

P.  Harvey's  stop  and  waste  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  E.  B.  Preston  &  Co 

Mr.  E.  Baggot  went  to  Milwaukee  on  Thurs- 
day to  fix  a  value  on  some  burnt  gas- fixtures  in 
that  city. 

In  Brooklyn,  Thomas  McCrossan,  a  plumber, 
induced  a  married  woman  to  leave  her  husband 
and  fly  with  him. 

J.  J.  Wade  has  fitted  up  a  fine  office  in  the 
Adams  express  building,  first  floor.  He  will  also 
maintain  his  west  side  establishment. 

Martin  Moylan  is  fitting  up  his  office  in  a  very 
attractive  manner.  He  has  now  a  first-class  ex- 
hibit of  the  best  goods  in  the  sanitary  market. 

P.  J.  McGoldrich,  now  a  leading  plumber  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  an  apprentice  under  Hugh 
Watt  years  ago,  when  the  latter  practiced  his 
trade  in  that  city. 

The  officers  of  the  Minneapolis  association  are 
as  follows:  E.  C.  Cauvet,  president;  E.  Bufton, 
vice-president;  F.  S.  Martin,  secretary,  and  J. 
S.  Kearney,  treasurer. 

AMONG    THE    MANUFACTURERS. 

John  Reid,  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works,  will 
vis     Chicago  next  week. 

L.  Wolff,  of  the  L.  Wolff  manufacturing  com- 
pany, has  gone  to  the  Hot  Springs. 

R.  T.  Crane,  of  the  Crane  Bros,  manufactur- 
ing company,  has  gone  to  New  Orleans. 

SANITARY    WORK. 

Dayton,  O.,  is  to  be  cleaned  at  an  expense  of 
$7,000. 

The  health  officer  of  Cincinnati  reports  the 
schools  to  be  in  a  good  sanitary  condition. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem,jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  health  at  Racine,  Wis.,  has  issued  a  circular 
of  sanitary  suggestions. 

The  work  of  the  state  survey  of  New  York  for 
the  past  year  has  been  confined  to  work  for  the 
state  board  of  heaith. 

A  sanitary  lodging-house  in  New  York  sup- 
plies a  compulsory  bath,  a  clean  night  dress  and 
a  night's  lodging  for  ten  cents. 

A  committee  of  the  Ohio  state  sanitary  asso- 
ciation has  issued  a  circular  urging  the  organ- 
ization of  local  sanitary  societies. 

The  health  department  of  Chicago  expended 
$202,521  last  year.  There  were  ^309,676  ex- 
pended on  sewerage,  and  $1,160,704  on  water. 

There  is  a  brisk  struggle  to  secure  the  position 
ofhealth  officerot  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
the  new  administration.  Among  the  candidates 
are  Dr.  C.  M.  Hammett.  Dr.  H.  H.  Barker,  and 
Dr.   Allen. 

An  interesting  sanitary  convention  was  held  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  on  March  i<)  and  20.  The 
papers  were  of  a  character  likely  to  promote  sani- 
tary interest  in  the  locality,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant being  on  the  water-supply  of  Lansing. 

During  the  past  year  the  faculty  of  the  New 
York  post  graduate  school  has  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum a  course  i"  naval,  mililan  and  state  hy- 
giene, which  is  conducted  by  a  surgeon  of  the 
lT.  S.  navy.  In  the  course,  particular  study  will 
be  made  of  the  nature,  origin  and  prevention  of 
epidemics. 


The  commercial  club,  of  Chicago,  after  invit- 
ing a  conference  with  Health  Commissioner  De 
Wolf,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
him  more  at  length  and  learn  his  exact  wants  for 
sanitary  purposes.  The  only  need,  which  the 
commissioner  says  he  has,  is  for  money,  and  of 
that  he  wants  all  that  can  be  had. 

FOR    DOCTORS. 

Michigan  is  trying  to  tinker  up  the  law  regu- 
lating medicine. 

The  North  Carolina  legislature  has  passed  a 
law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  practice  medi- 
cine or  surgery  without  a  license  from  the  state 
board  of  examiners. 

The  law  in  Michigan  has  heretofore  required 
physicians  to  report  to  the  health  officer  cases  of 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  cholera; 
it  has  been  amended  so  as  to  include  typhus 
fever  and  yellow  fever. 

A  bill  has  been  placed  before  the  legislature  of 
Missouri,  providing  for  a  state  board  of  medical 
examiners,  two  from  the  medical  colleges,  two 
from  the  state  medical  society,  two  scientific 
members,  and  a  general  practitioner.  The  pro- 
visions apply  only  to  doctors  beginning  to  prac- 
tice-after  1885.     The  examination  will  cost  $20. 

SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 

A  measure  for  hygienic  education  is  pending  in 
the  Indiana  legislature. 

A  bill  establishing  a  state  board  of  health  has 
passed  the  Maine  legislature. 

A  bill  to  incorporate  the  New  England  crema- 
tion society,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  The  capital  stock  is  S25,- 
000. 

After  a  sharp  resistance  the  plumbers  of  Phil- 
adelphia have  secured  a  favorable  committee  re- 
port in  the  legislature  on  their  bill  regulating 
plumbing.  The  committee  struck  out  the  pro- 
vision that  all  inspectors  under  the  act  should  be 
plumbers. 

SOME  COMPARATIVE  DEATH-RATES. 

Rome,  weekly 39.6 

Venice,  weekly 36.4 

Paris,  weekly 22.5 

Brussels,  weekly 23.2 

London,  weekly 21.3 

Dublin,  weekly C8.fi 

Prague,  weekly 25.5 

Berlin,  weekly 24.3 

Copenhagen,  weekly 32.2 

Christiana,  weekly 22.6 

Baltimore,  weekly 20.46 

Kansas  City,  weekly 30. K6 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Labor  in  Eukope.     Washington,  D.  C. 

Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  ok  Health. 

Biennial  Message  of  John  M.  Hamilton,  Governor  of 

Illinois. 

Public  Water-Supply  and  Water- Works.  By  W.  R. 

Coats.  C.   1  •'. 

Preparation    in     Michigan    Against    Cholera.     By 

Henry  P..  P.aker.  M.  D. 

Patterns  for  Architectural  Ikon  Work.     By  C.  W. 

Trowbridge,  engineer. 

Cremation.  Scientifically  and  Religiously  Considered. 
By  Henry  Houston  Bunnell. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Low  Water  in  Wells.  Bj  Hcnn 
B.  Baker,  M .  I '. .  1  ansing,  Mich. 

Relation  Between  Northers  and  Magnetic  Dis- 
turbances, at  Havana.  Cuba.  By  ( ..  E.  Curtis,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Report  Upon  Observations  01  Itmosphekk  Elec- 
tricity, at  Baltimore,  Md,  Bj  Park  Morrill,  Wash- 
ington City. 

Charlottesville,  \  v.  Water-Works.  Contract  and 
Specifications.  Bj  Ernest  W,  Bowditch,  engineer  and 
sun  <\  i  T.  Bi  >st<  m,  Mass. 

Physicai   Observations   During  the  Lady  Franklin 

Expedition  of  1883.    B)  W,  H.  Lamar,  |r.,  and  Frank 
YV.  Ellis,  V.  ashington,  D.  C. 

\ims  and  Methods  oi    mo    Peaching  01   Physics.     Bj 
Prof.  Charles   K.   Wead,   V  M  .   of  ihc   Universil 
Michigan      Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D,  1 

Sixth  Annuai  Repori  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
raxing  District  oi  Shelby  County,  (City  of  Memphis) 
for  the  year  1884.     By  G.  B.  Thornton,  M    I>. 

Women,  Plumbers  and  Doctors    or  Househ    ld  San- 
itation.    By  Mis.  H.  M.  Plunkett.     Illustrated.    \ 
York;   D.  Appleton  .v  Co.    1  hicago     S    \.  Maxwell 
&  Co, 
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CONTRACTS  OPEN. 

Stores.     For  stores  at  Peru,  Ind.,  512,000. 

In  (  'ok-  Knillu-is,  owners. 

Hotel.  For  a  hotel  at  Chester,  [Pa.  To  P. 
A.  Walsh,  architect,  223  South  6th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Paving.  For  four  miles  of  cedar  block 
paving,  at  Springfield,  111.  To  Jno.  McCrery, 
mayor. 

POOR-HOUSE.  For  an  addition  to  Cook 
county  poor  house,  525,000.  To  Cook  county 
commissioners,  Chicago,  111. 

SCHOOL.  -For  additions  to  t]je  Stuart  and  the 
McClernard  schools,  about  $10,000  each.  To 
Geo.  II.  Helme,   Springfield,  111. 

STORES. — For  store  building,  six  stories  high, 
for  Glenny  and  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  To  J.  ('.. 
Cutter,  architect,  35  Rochester  Savings  bank 
building. 

Masonry. — For  masonry  of  an  abutment  for 
a  bridge  over  Cahokia  creek,  east  St.  Louis,  111. 
To  Morris  Wuerpel,  superintendent  of  structure, 
or  St.  Louis  Bridge  Co.,  to  March  31. 

Court-House. — For  building,  completion 
and  furnishing  throughout,  court-house  at  Win- 
chester, 111.  To  John  L.  Robinson,  John  Knoep- 
pel,  James  Coultas,   commissioners,  to  March  26. 

Painting. — For  plastered  walls,  ceilings,  and 
cornices  in  custom  house  and  post-office  build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  ().  To  M.  E.  Bell,  supervising 
architect,  Washington,   I).  C,  to  April  9. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Toronto,  Out. — Designs  for  court-house  up  to 
March  23.  David  Walker,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee. 

Richmond,  Va. — Design  for  city  hall.  Open 
to  June  1,  1885.  Premiums,  $700  and  5300.  W. 
E.  Cutshaw,  city  engineer. 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  chamber  of  commerce 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  building  and 
invites  designs.  Circulars  may  be  obtained  of 
Geo.  S.  Bradbury. 


BUUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW    CORPORATIONS  AND  CHANGES. 

Brattleborough,     Vt. — Messrs.      Armstrong, 
plumbers,  burned  out. 

Decatur,  111. — The  Decatur  Tile  Co.  has  in- 
creased its  capital   stock    from  $2,500  to  $5,000. 

Abingdon,  111. — Abingdon  Tile,  Brick  and 
Coal  Co.  Capital  stock,  $50,000.  Incorpora- 
ted. 

Raritan,  N.  J. — Fire  Proof  Building  Co.,  of 
N.  J.  Incorporated.  Capital  stock,  $250,000. 
To  manufacture  bricks,  terracotta,  drain-tile, 
sewer- pipe,  etc. 

Chicago. — Chicago  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Co.,  capital  stock,  $20,000;  incorporated  by  Ira 
J.  Ordway,  A.  J.  Stone,  John  H.  Cradshaw, 
John  Hoffman,  and  E.  Garrett. 

MEDAL  AWARDED  EOR  TRAP. 

B.  P.  Bower  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  O.,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  now  celebrated  Bower's 
trap,  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  communica- 
tion; 

Sanitary  Depot,  Ingram  Court,  London,  Eng.,  Feb. 
19,  1885. — Messrs.  B.  P.  Bower  &  Co.,  104  and  106  St. 
Clair  st.,  Cleveland,  O. — Gentlemen  :  We  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  inform  you  that  at  the  interational  health  exhibition, 
the  jury  commission  acting  upon  the  reports  of  the  inter- 
national juries  appointed  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(president  of  the  exhibition,)  has  awarded  to  us,  as  exhibi- 
tors of  your  sewer-gas  trap,  a  gold  medal.  It  is  gratifying 
to  us  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  well-merited  success  of 
your  trap,  which  we  have  for  some  time  past  taken  the 
pleasure  of  recommending.  Trusting  you  may  experience 
an  increased  demand  for  your  admirable  invention,  we  are 
gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  Capper,  Son  &  Co. 

The  Bower  trap  has  been  fitted  in  the  Wind- 
sor castle,  in  Christ  church  college,  Oxford  (on 
the  remodeling  of  the  drainage),  in  the  Royal 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  other  important 
buildings,  and  recently  a  consulting  cngineerof 
the  local  government  board,  who  was   instructed 


by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  report  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the    lodging-houses   for  under 
graduates,  recommended    the  general  use  of  the 
Bower  trap  there. 

BUSINESS    ITEMS. 

The  Boston  terra  cotta  company  has  put  in  a 
nice  display  at  the  permanent  exhibit  and  ex- 
change. 

P.  Nacey  is  putting  the  Kelly  closets  in  the 
new  Mailer  building,  at  the  corner  of  Ouincy  and 
I. a  Salle  streets. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Clow  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  have 
received  the  agency  for  the  traps  manufactured 
by  James  Barrett,  of  Boston. 

The  Franklin  institute,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
endorsed  the  Bennor  siphon  trap,  and  recom- 
mended that  city  to  award  the  Scott  legacy  for 
it. 

B.  R.  Hawley,  whose  improved  method  of 
house  construction  and  system  of  floor  warming 
and  ventilation  are  so  well  known,  was  among 
the  "burned-out"  in  the  Grannis  block.  He  is 
now  located  in  room  101,  Adams  express  build- 
ing-   

BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

PROJECTED    BUILDINGS. 

Pipestone  City,  Minn. — Opera  house. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Opera  house,  $42,000,  by  a 
stock  company. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Hall  foi  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias, $100,000. 

Davenport,  la.  —  Opera  house,  $80,000,  for  the 
Turner  society. 

Norwood,  Minn. — School-house,  $8,000;  B. 
Long  &  Co.,  architects. 

Birdsboro,  Pa. — Four  hundred  new  houses  for 
the  Diamond  I  hill  works. 

Sioux  City,  la. — Stores  for  A.  J.  Roderick, 
$10,500;  G.  G.  Baldwin,  architect. 

Sedalia,  Mo. — Railway  station,  $27,000;  W. 
C.  Castner,  architect,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — Court-house,  $75,000;  M. 
E.  Beebe,  architect,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

South  Minneapolis,  Minn. — An  elevator, 
S55.000,  for  H.  W.  Pratt  &  Co.,  of  Faribault. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Store  and  tenement  building 
for  Miles  Sells,  $16,000;  C.  E.  Illsley,    architect. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Store  for  A.  L.  Wright, 
$6,000;  Hodgeson,  Wallingford  and  Stem,  archi- 
tects. 

Springfield,  111. — Store  for  M.  Hay,  $22,000; 
additions  to  two  school-houses.  $20,000;  Geo. 
Helmle,  architect. 

Hannibal,  Mo. — School  building,  $15,000; 
several  dwellings  from  $1,500  to  $10,000;  James 
Oliver  Hogg,  architect. 

Phrenix,  Ariz. — Residence  for  J.  T.  Sims, 
$5,000;  residence  for  H.  H.  Linwell,  $10,000; 
J.  M.  Creighton,  architect. 

Clinton,  la. — Residence  for  G.  W.  Curtis, 
$20,000;  E.  T.  Mix  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
architects.     A  new  jail  is  to  be  built, — $17,000. 

Richmond,  Ind. — Church  for  English  Luth- 
eran society,  $10,000;  residence  for  Mr.  Sieweke, 
53,500;  residence  for  Benj.  Magg,  $5,000;  John 
A.  Hasecoster,  architect. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Club  house  for  Minnesota 
club,  $25,000;  3  tenements  for  A.  I'.  Wilks, 
$25,000;  3  tenements  for  Wm.  Foulke,  $35,000; 
W.  C.  Castner,  architect. 

Chicago. -. — Stores  and  flats  on  Halsted  street, 
corner  of  De  Puyster  street,  for  F.  C.  Mendsen: 
apartment  building,  corner  Rush  street  and 
Chicago  avenue,  90x140;  flats  on  Dearborn  ave- 
nue, 50x90,  4  stories;  Thomas  and  Rodgers, 
architects;  resklence  for  J.  Cudahy,  $125,000; 
Burling  &  Whitehouse,  architects. 

OTHER    BUILDING    INTELLIGENCE. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  the  plasterers  made 
nine  hours  a  day's  work  and  $4  the  wages. 

Bricks  are  a  little  higher  this  spring  than  last. 
There  were  fewer  left  over  from  winter's  hold- 
ings than  usual, 


The  Chicago  builders  and    traders'    exchange 

has  decided  to  establish  an    exhibit    of   building 
appliances  at  its  exchange  rooms. 

There  will  be  $239,000  expended  in  rebuilding 
the  scientific  department  of  the  university  of 
Wisconsin,  and  s35,ooo  will  be  used  to  erect  a 
gymnasium. 

The  decision  to  complete  the  Illinois  state 
house  has  raised  a  legal  point,  the  outcome  of 
which  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  contrac- 
tors. W.  I).  Richardson  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  stone  and  brick-work,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  now  informs  the  commissioners 
that  he  is  ready  and  expects  to  finish  his  contract. 
Indeed,  he  has  kept,  for  all  these  years,  a  hoist- 
ing engine  and  a  mass  of  unused  material  on  the 
ground,  to  protect  his  legal  rights.  The  com- 
missioners propose  to  give  the  contracts  out 
afresh,  and  Mr.  Richardson  proposes  to  fight 
them  upon  that  ground. 


CHICAGO  BUILDING  PERMITS. 

Week  ending  March  17. 

487  to  489  Ogden  av.,  2  3-story  stores  and  dwellings, 

•44x80,  $8,000;  A.  Snite  and  Ed.  Lehman. 
876  and  878  W.  Polk,  and  472  to  474  Ogden  av..  4 

3-story    stores   and     dwellings,     80x52,    $14,<  00; 

owner,  F.  B.  Clark;  architect,  R.  Rae,  jr. 
15  Warren  av.,  2-story  flats,  22x60.  $5,000;  owner,  M. 

Hickmann;   architect,  W.  Strippleman;  builder, 

II.  Groser. 

436  Ogden  av.,  3-story  store  and  dwellings,  24x60. 
$5,500;  owner,  Samuel  Blaisdell;  architect,  Ed- 
brooke  &  Burnham,  builder.  W.  P.  Fitzpatrick. 

Chicago  av.  and  State  st.,  3-story  store  and  dwell- 
ing, 23x100;  $15,000;  owner,  Annah  F.  Peck; 
architect,  John  Addison, 

2^8  to  240  Division  St.,  2  3-story  stores  and  dwelling, 
50x75,  $12,000;  Lauthmann  and  Bosenbaumm. 

241  W. North  av.,  2  2  story  stores  and  dwellings,  20x80, 

$7,000;  owner,  C.  C.  Wiedling;  architects,  lichaub 

&  Berlin;  builders,  Eich  &  Otto. 
923  Blue  Island  av.,  4-story  store  and  dwelling.  24x 

100,  5)8,000;  owner,  Owen  Coyne;  architect,  R.  G. 

Lawrence. 
Corner  Ashland  and  Wabansia  aves,   3-story  schoo 

house,  85x80;  Board  of   Education,  architect,  J. 

J.  Flanders;  builder,  Jens  Oleson. 

362  Eighteenth  st.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  25x90; 
$9,000.  Yaclar  Slapak. 

1093 to  1103Hoyneav.,  5  cottages,  20x38,  $6,000;  W. 
II.  Thomas  &  Son. 

156  to  168  Moore  St.,  7  cottages,  20x38,  $8,C00;  W.  H. 
Thomas  &■  Son. 

582  Blue  Island  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  21x75, 
$9,000;  JoePeklo. 


IMPROVED      METHOD      OF     BLIND- 
NAILING. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  an 
improved  method  of  blind-nailing,  as  it  is 
termed,  for  use  in  putting  down  flooring.  The 
old  style  of  tongued  flooring  is  familiar  to  all. 
The  improved  style  is  easier  to  lay  and  easier  to 
take  up  than  the  old.  It  is  as  well  adapted  to 
wainscoting  and  ceilimr  as  it  is  to  floors. 


TRYING  HORSE  SHOES  ON  SEWER- 
GAS. 

"In  these  times  I  will  take  no  chances,"  said 
a  Jefferson  street  resident  of  Brooklyn,  the  other 
day,  as  he  arrived  home  with  a  half  dozen  horse- 
shoes.  "You  can't  trust  science  in  plumbing. 
There's  too  much  diphtheria  and  sewer-gas 
around  to  take  any  chances  on  this  business  with 
children  in  the  house." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"   asked  his  wife. 

"Do?  Don't  you  see?  Look  here — these 
horse  shoes.  I  am  going  to  hang  one  of  them 
on  every  wash  basin    trap  in   the    house.      There 


nothing  like  caution. 


-New  York  Sun. 
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The  Sanitary  News  has  a  larger  and  more  appreciative 
list  of  subscribers  than  any  other  journal  of  its  class,  and 
circulates  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  especially  in 
the  great  and  growing  West.  It  has  regular  subscribers  in 
most  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  thus  the  best-known 
medium  for  advertising. 

Among  subscribers  are  all  architects,  plumbers,  decora- 
tors, house-furnishers,  steam  and  gas-fitters,  builders  and 
contractors,  civil  and  sanitary  engineers,  city  and  town 
officials,  health-officers,  physicians,  chemists,  pharmacists, 
electricians  and  gas  companies,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  goods  relating  to  these  trades  and  professions,  and  house- 
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No  other  journal  published  uses  such  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  matter  for  publication,  the  aim  being  to 
present  to  its  readers  nothing  that  is  not  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  paper  is  not  only 
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Although  primarily  an  exponent  of  sanitary  science,  in  its 
application  to  healthy  homes  and  healthy  living,  a  feature 
is  made  ot  furnishing  all  the  latest  news  from  sanitary  and 
building  associations  everywhere,  their  proceedings  afford- 
ing the  best  indication  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  work. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  The  Sanitary  News  have 
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paid, on  receipt  of  $9.00. 

Sanitary,  architectural,  building  and  engineering  societies 
are  requested  to  send  notices  of  their  meetings,  with  topics 
for   discussion,   and  reports  oi  proceedings,  for  publication. 

NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

Chicago  Master  Plumbers.  —  Wednesday  evening, 
April  1.     Sanitary  Specialties. 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. — Indianapolis,  Thurs- 
day, April  2.     Election  of  Secretary. 

Illinois  State  Architects. — Chicago,  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  4. 

Philadelphia  Master  Plumbers. — Thursday  evening, 
April  9,  141  N.  7th  st.  Preparations  for  St.  Louis  con- 
vention. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. — Lansing,  April  14. 
Quarterly  meeting. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. — Chicago,  Tuesday, 
April  14.     Examinations. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1885. 


At  the  council  meeting  last  Saturday  Dr.  De- 
Wolf,  commissioner  of  health,  asked  the  passage 
of  an  order  appropriating  $200,000  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  to  be  drawn  upon  at  the  discretion  of 
the  mayor  and  himself.  The  significant  remark 
of  Alderman  Lawler,  that  it  was  "  time  enough 
to  bid  the  devil  good  morning  when  you  meet 
him,"  shows  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the 
common  council.  The  question  was  ruled  out 
on  a  technicality.  There  are  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand houses  in  Chicago  which  should  be  in- 
spected both  outside  and  in  before  cholera  ar- 
rives, and  Dr.  DeWolf  wants  this  fund  so  that 
this  inspection  may  be  rapidly  made. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  club  of  New  York 
city  discussed  the  subject  of  cremation  last 
week.  Rev.  John  D.  Beugless,  chaplain  of  the 
navy-yard,  and  an  enthusiastic  cremationist, 
opened  the  discussion  witn  a  very  long  paper,  in 
which  the  disagreeable  features  of  earth-burial 
were  graphically  set  forth.  The  essayist  de- 
scribed   the  church  of   George  Whitfield,  estab- 


lished in  the  center  of  a  burial  ground  of  a  half- 
acre,  in  which,  during  less  than  three  genera- 
tions, over  30,000  persons  were  buried,  and  Ken- 
sal  Green,  the  fashionable  London  cemetery,  in 
which  there  was  a  seven-acre  poor  lot,  which,  as 
the  trustees  reported,  could  be  refilled  and  hide 
from  sight  33>5p&*^8fijAOY]kA  aacTj-vdecade.  In 
another  cemeti^ryuiV  Mreat  Brftaw/j^yision  is 
made  for  thif  l^^ial  nf  fnwinrn  ndulrjAT  rrrnty 
one  childrjrrw  aije /Bifrye*  .^He.  spake.  0Vrcim 
the  economical  sroMoVpoint,  «eci«)CMgQhe  expen- 
sive methols  a#  earHH»«Mtti»M-iie  compauecl  the 
bronze  casks!  ^Q?»fe  cost  $i,oorfr%iSedr  at  the 
burial  of  the  lan^rirefll  (^aVfieM,MviJl*^a  Japanese 
burial  urn  which  he5\hibilt5cT7and  which  was 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  illustrating  points  in  the 
history  of  the  man  whose  inconsumable  dust 
reposed  within.  Rev.  Dr.  Newland  Maynard 
opposed  the  chaplain  earnestly,  treating  tenderly 
the  sentiment  which  clings  to  earth-burials,  and 
pleading  for  a  real  placing  of  the  dead  into  the 
bosom  of  dear  Mother  Earth,  instead  of 
boxing  and  entombing  the  remains.  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  described  the  diminutive  brick 
shed  which,  in  Calcutta,  served  as  a  Potter's 
field ;  also,  the  Parsee  towers  of  silence, 
upon  which  the  waiting  vultures  perch  "  a  hor- 
ribly ghoulish  parapet,"  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
looking  for  the  coming  of  the  first  funeral  with 
their  daily  meal.  "  Sentiment,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
negie, "  is,  after  all,  but  a  matter  of  education, 
and  to  me  a  steel  furnace,  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
is  as  pretty  an  object  as  one  would  care  to  see, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  becoming  an  inmate 
of  one  when  the  proper  time  comes." 


A  lawsuit  is  pending  in  New  York  city,  in 
which  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago, has  made  a  formal  demand  upon  Under- 
taker Kennedy,  who  had  charge  of  a  funeral  at 
which  Mr.  Crafts  officiated  without  being  in- 
formed as  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  which 
was  diphtheria.  Mr.  Crafts  claims  that  he  has 
been  damaged  to  the  extent  which  requires 
$1,000  to  repair.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  undertaker  did  not  know  the  character  of  the 
disease,  and  that  it  was  not  reported  as  diphthe- 
ria at  the  health  department,  although  the  at- 
tending physician  announced  it  to  the  family  as 
a  mild  case  of  diphtheria. 


Under  the  direction  of  its  indefatigable  sec- 
retary, Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  the  Illinois  state 
board  of  health  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  get 
the  state  cleaned  up  preparatory  to  the  probable 
advent  of  cholera  this  summer.  Blanks  have 
been  sent  to  the  health,  or  municipal,  authorities 
in  every  city  and  town  for  a  proper  record  of 
sanitary  inspection  of  house  and  premises.  If 
the  suggestions  are  carried  out,  the  following  in- 
formation will  be  obtained  concerning  every 
doubtful  (in  a  sanitary  sense)  village,  or  city 
house  in  the  state:  Location,  owner,  size  of  lot 
and  proportion  covered  by  house  and  out-houses, 
character  of  site  at  house,  age  of  house  and  ma- 
terial, concerning  cesspools,  sinks,  drains, 
privy-vaults,  water-closets,  yard,  animals,  num- 
ber of  families,  occupants,  vaccinal  status, 
present  sickness,  sickness  and  deaths  during  past 
twelve  months,  water-supply,  nuisances,  etc. 
Recommendations  are  asked  for,  and  full  par- 
ticulars are  given  as  to  methods  of  investigation. 
It  is  suggested  that  very  many  of  the  sanitary  de- 


fects and  evils  which  will  be  disclosed  by  these 
inspections  can  and  should  be  corrected  by  the 
individual  householder  or  occupant,  so  that  little 
or  no  expense  need  be  incurred  by  the  authori- 
ties, beyond  the  cost  of  making  the  inspections. 
The  inspector  should  be  authorized  to  request 
the  prompt  correction  of  defects  and  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances  as  soon  as  they  are  discover- 
ed. In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  what  is  required  will  secure  the  neces- 
sary action  by  the  owner  or  occupant.  Where 
such  explanation  and  request  are  ignored,  and  a 
nuisance  injurious  to  the  public  health  is  con- 
tinued, notice  should  be  served  upon  the  offender 
that  he  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  or- 
dinances or  laws  concerning  nuisances,  and  the 
inspector  should  report,  from  day  to  day,  on 
these  matters.  It  is  also  urged  that  this  work  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The 
emptying,  disinfecting,  filling  with  clean  earth, 
or  other  necessary  treatment  of  privy-vaults, 
should  be  completed  before  warm  weather  comes 
to  interfere  with  such  work,  or  before  the  appear- 
ance of  a  case  of  cholera  makes  it  dangerous  to 
attempt  it. 

The  burning  of  the  Langham  hotel  in  this  city 
last  Saturday  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
five  persons.  Had  the  fire  occurred  at  midnight, 
instead  of  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  equal  to  the  number  of  in- 
mates, as  it  would  have  been  practically  impossi- 
ble for  anyone  to  have  escaped.  The  building 
was  publicly  denounced  as  a  fire-trap  years  ago, 
and  of  an  unusually  dangerous  kind,  yet  its  use 
as  a  hotel  was  continued  without  any  protest 
from  the  city  authorities.  Repeated  improve- 
ments in  the  nature  of  fire  escapes  and  exits  were 
made,  but  no  attempt  to  remedy  the  greatest  de- 
fects. Perhaps  the  proper  remedies  could  not 
have  been  made  without  tearing  the  building 
down  and  replacing  it  with  another.  Even  this 
would  have  been  better  than  to  await  the  result 
which  everyone  who  thought  ot  it  knew  was  in- 
evitable. The  fact  that  a  fire  in  a  building  so 
often  seems  to  appear  in  every  part  of  it  almost 
at  the  same  moment  does  not  create  any  com- 
ment but  that  of  wonder.  And  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  sudden  spreading  of  the  fire 
could  be  checked,  if  not  prevented,  by  a  con- 
struction which  would  close  up  the  space  leading 
from  beneath  the  floor  to  that  in  partition  walls 
and  back  of  the  plastering  on  outside  walls. 
This  space  is  generally  continuous  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  from  room  to  room,  and  the  natural 
drafts  conduct  the  flames  from  the  starting  point 
to  all  parts  of  the  building  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  The  result  is  that,  a  fire  once 
started,  a  building  may  be  burning  behind  and 
within  walls  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  be- 
fore it  is  discovered.  Then  it  breaks  out  every- 
where, and  the  entire  building  is  in  a  blaze  ;  it 
is  difficult  for  the  occupants  to  escape,  because 
fire  confronts  them  at  every  turn,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Langham.  the  entire  building  is  de- 
stroyed in  less  than  an  hour.  It  is  well  enough 
to  urge  the  construction  of  tire  proof  buildings, 
but  not  everybody  can  afford  them.  The  defects 
noted  are  found  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  better 
class  of  dwellings  now  going  up,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  cheaper  ones.  The  simple  precaution 
in  construction  indicated  would  so  delay  a  fire. 
if  once  started,  that  it  could  be  readily  extin- 
guished before  much  damage  could   he  done. 
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The  slate  board  of  health  of  Indiana  lias  been 
reconstructed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  out- 
lined in  the  last  issue  <>f  The  Sanitary  News. 
The  lull  was  championed  by  Senator  Bryant, 
and,  as  passed,  created  a  fifth  member  to  the 
board.  The  governor  lias  signed  the  bill  and 
will,  probably,  appoint  a  democratic  member, 
thus  giving  that  party  a  majority.  This  majority 
will  not  interfere  with  sanitary  work  at  all  if  the 
governor  appoints-,  as  the  fifth  member,  a  man 
who  is  as  well  qualified  for  the  work  as  are  the 
two  new  members,  Dr.  Seawright,  of  Lafayette, 
and  Dr.  Fritsch,  of  Evansville,  who  have  just  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  their  memberships.  The  in- 
tention of  the  change  was  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  efficient  secretary,  Dr.  E.  S.  Elder,  and 
appoint  a  democrat  to  that  position.  If  Dr. 
Elder  is  removed  he  may  well  rest  upon  the  laur- 
als  he  has  won  as  a  sanitarian.  Always  active 
in  advancing  the  sanitary  interests  of  Indiana,  he 
has  been  no  less  active  in  national  sanitary 
councils.  His  sanitary  inspection  of  all  the 
schools  in  Indiana  stands  to-day  as  the  brightest 
accomplishment  as  yet  achieved  in  that  direction. 
When  the  new  secretary  takes  up  the  duties  of 
the  office,  he  will  have  reason  to  feel  grateful  to 
Dr.  Elder  for  the  strong  impulse  which  he  has 
given  to  public  health  work  in  Indiana.  The 
state  board  of  health  held  a  meeting  last  week, 
and  adjourned  until  April  2,  by  which  time  the 
governor  assured  it  that  he  would  have  ap- 
pointed the  new  member. 


SANITARY  SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

This  caption  may  seem  a  trifle  ambiguous,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  which  properly  characterizes 
the  feeling  which  many  people  have  when  they 
read  and  talk  of  the  terrible  unsanitary  condition 
of  their  neighbor's  premises.  In  small  towns  it 
takes  the  familiar  form  of  a  guarantee  that  "our 
water  comes  from  the  best  well  in  town,"  or 
"our  house  is  well-ventilated,"  because  there 
may  be  transoms  over  the  sleeping-room  doors. 
It  is  always  present  in  the  confidence  people 
have  that  their  house  is  not  a  house  to  cause 
sickness  and  death.  It  is  a  never-failing  re- 
source in  times  of  epidemics.  It  results  in  ex- 
posure to  contagious  diseases  because  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  had  once  been  exposed  and 
was  not  attacked,  consequently  the  disease  was 
not  "catching,"  or  there  was  some  occult  influ- 
ence, probably  hereditary  and  providential  which 
protected  this  particular  family.  What  poor, 
superstitious,  unreasoning,  go-it-blind  creatures 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  world  is  composed 
of  !  The  majority  are  not  even  ready  to  act  on 
the  belief  that  cause  is,  and  must  be,  followed 
by  effect. 

This  feeling  of  sanitary  self-righteousness  in- 
terferes with  self-progress  physically,  because  it 
induces  the  people  whom  it  afflicts  to  feel  that 
they  are  under  the  most  healthful  conditions 
themselves,  and  that  their  dwellings  are  the  only 
pure  and  healthy  ones  in  town.  They  see,  and 
hear  of,  and  sometimes  even  detect,  bad  odors 
on  their  neighbors'  premises,  but  rarely  notice 
those  upon  their  own  domains.  This  goes  on 
until  some  member  of  the  family  falls  seriously 
ill  and  the  good  kind  doctor  points  out  the  cause 
of  disaster  in  the  broken  drain  or  the  polluted 
well.     Their  confidence  has  been  their  curse. 

Sanitary  self-righteousness  interferes  with  the 
administration  of  health-laws    by  the  health  offi- 


cials. It  invariably  makes  the  persons  troubled 
with  it  think  that  health  officers  are  a  meddling, 
officious,  set,  prone  to  disturbing  innocent  people 
for  purely  vindictive  reasons,  with  no  sincere 
knowledge  of  sanitary  matters,  and  no  desire  to 
learn.  All  such  people  cast  a  wet  blanket  on 
sanitary   progress. 

Sanitary  self-righteousness  interferes  with  san- 
itary progress  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  is 
always  only  too  ready  to  believe  ill  of  a  reform 
or  a  reformer.  The  self-righteous  sanitarians 
frown  on  all  but  their  own  methods  of  work,  and 
with  their  followers  form  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  proud  advance  sanitation  is  making  in  this 
country. 

CHICAGO'S  INSPECTION  SERVICE.— I. 

The  report  of  Chief  Inspector  Wm.  H.  Genung, 
of  the  health  department  of  this  city,  for  the  year 
1884,  has  just  been  completed.  It  shows  what  has 
been  done  by  the  bureau  of  tenement  and  fac- 
tory inspection,  and  indicates  a  very  satisfactory 
progress  in  sanitary  work.  This  is  classed  un- 
der three  heads, — that  performed  in  occupied 
places  of  habitation  ;  relating  to  safety  from  ac- 
cidents in  factories,  and  the  supervision  of  heat- 
ing, lighting,  ventilating,  plumbing  and  drain- 
age in  new  buildings.  The  report  states  that  the 
construction  of  dark,  damp,  unventilated  living- 
rooms  has  been  wholly  prohibited  for  the  past 
two  years.  All  water-closet  rooms  are  provided 
with  a  sufficient  external  light  and  ventilation, 
any  connection  of  these  rooms  with  any  habita- 
ble room  being  prohibited.  The  public  school 
buildings  have  been  improved,  in  some  instances 
the  drainage,  heating  and  ventilating  systems  be- 
ing entirely  remodeled.  By  recommendation  of 
the  department  one  school  building  was  torn 
down  and  is  being  replaced  by  another. 

During  the  year  the  inspectors  made  a  total  of 
28,092  examinations,  exclusive  of  the  sanitary 
supervision  of  3,240  new  buildings,  while  under 
construction.  Correct  plans  were  filed  with  the 
department  to  the  nnmber  of  1,941.  Special  ex- 
aminations were  made  of  1,932  houses  and  483 
shops  and  stores,  on  complaint  of  occupants  or 
owners.  The  sanitary  inspections  were  made 
from  house  to  house,  but  detailed  reports  are  on 
file  only  of  special  examinations.  Because  of 
lack  of  proper  drainage,  new  street  sewers  were 
caused  to  be  laid  in  certain  crowded  districts  of 
the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  wards,  and  the 
property-owners  were  compelled  to  make  house 
connections  with;  them.  In  one  district  alone, 
6,500  persons  were  benefitted  by  such  improve- 
ments. Places  of  employment,  such  as  factories 
and  stores,  to  the  number  of  18,438,  were  visit- 
ed, and  detailed,  statistical  reports  made  and 
filed.  Improvements  of  a  permanent  character 
were  effected  in  4,229  buildings  of  all  classes,  in- 
cluding the  construction,  repairs  and  cleaning  of 
catch-basins,  trapping  and  ventilating  of  house- 
drains,  sewers,  soil  and  waste-pipes  ;  ventilating 
bed-rooms,  work-rooms,  bath  and  water- 
closet  rooms  ;  supplying  light  and  ventilating- 
shafts  ;  providing  adequate  water-supply  to  tene- 
ments and  factories,  supplying  proper  traps  for 
plumbing  and  drain-pipes ;  guarding  dangerous 
machinery,  providing  proper  egress  for  factory 
employes  ;  removing  dangerous  material  from 
rooms  occupied  by  factory  employes,  etc.  Many 
other  improvements  were  effected  through  ver- 
bal suggestions  of  the  inspectors,  which  were 
not  placed  on  the  books  of  record. 


A  considerable  number  of  suits  were  brought 
for  violations  of  the  health  laws,  but,  it  is  noted, 
the  ratio  of  these  suits  is  decreasing  from  year  to 
year. 

The  most  varied  and  complicated  work  of  the 
inspectors  was  in  the  dwellings  and  tenement 
houses,  more  than  four  thousand  of  which  were 
examined  and  much  improved  during  the  year. 
Nearly  all  of  these  houses  were  located  in  the 
so-called  "patches,"  and  required  the  constant 
attention  of  all  the  inspectors  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  about  eleven 
thousand  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  it  is  urged 
that  there  should  be  provided  at  least  one  in- 
spector for  each  ward.  It  is  also  urged  that  the 
statistical  work  required  by  law  necessitates  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  recorder  of  statis- 
tics, to  classify  these  reports,  which  should  be 
printed  as  public  documents  for  the  information 
of  the  people. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  city  council  should 
limit,  by  ordinance,  the  size  of  living  and  sleep- 
ing rooms,  to  guard  against  sickness  from  over- 
crowding. There  should  be  an  ordinance  com- 
pelling the  thorough  repairing  of  old  frame 
houses  which  become  untenantable  through 
sagging  of  sills,  doors,  window-frames  and  other 
parts,  the  rotting  of  wooden  floor  timbers,  which 
are  placed  too  near  the  ground  ;  the  fouling  of 
wooden  drains,  and  other  defects  which  exhaust 
the  vitality  of  the  occupants  by  exposure. 

It  is  thought  that  the  state  plumbing  law  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  department  in  pre- 
venting unsanitary  work,  and  elevating  the 
standard  of  plumbing.  But  it  is  urged  that  this 
law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require 
that  all  plumbing  should  be  so  placed  in  sight 
as  to  be  always  and  easily  accessible.  This 
would  encourage  the  plumbers  to  do  better 
work  and  to  use  better  material;  it  would  also 
educate  the  general  public  to  a  knowledge  of 
good  work  and  material;  it  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  the  habitations, 
facilitate  repairs  and  save  much  vexatious  delay 
in  locating  leaks,  stoppages,  and  damaging  de- 
fects. The  report  states  that  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  act  it  was  the  prevailing  custom 
among  many  plumbers  to  conceal  a  waste,  or 
service  pipe  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
thus  offering  an  opportunity  to  apply  almost 
worthless  work,  and  still  worse  material,  and 
providing,  in  course  of  lime,  a  sure  means  of  se- 
riously damaging  the  building  in  which  it  was 
placed,  and  making  of  the  whole  a  complete 
mystery  to  anyone  except  the  person  who 
planned  and  executed  the  plumbing  work.  This 
was  done,  first,  because  the  owner  desired  to 
have  the  work  performed  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
he  having  no  knowledge  of  good  and  proper 
work;  second,  because  the  competition  among 
the  contracting  plumbers  was  so  vigorous  as  to 
seem  to  make  it  necessary  to  apply  the  very 
cheapest  material  and  workmanship  in  order  to 
make  a  living  profit  for  themselves.  Section  2 
of  this  act  provides  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
any  plumber  *  *  *  to  receive  instructions 
from  the  health  commissioner  before  commenc- 
ing the  work  in  said  building,  etc,"  but  these 
instructions  relate  only  to  the  method  of  doing 
the  work.  This  section  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  regulate  the  material  used,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  it  shall   be  sufficient  in  size,  strength 

and  quality. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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SEWER-FLUSHING  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  London  many  sewers  are  so  constructed  as 
to  prevent  them  from  being  self  cleansing.  These 
have  been  termed  sewers  of  deposit,  and  a  very 
good  name  it  is  too.  These  need  to  be  flushed, 
as  sewers  are  in  Chicago,  but  the  method  is  dif- 
ferent. In  Chicago  a  gang  of  men  traverse  the 
sewer,  drawing  a  scraper  after  them.  The  sys- 
tem in  London  divides  the  flushers  into  gangs  of 
five  men,  each  gang  having  a  foreman,  and  to 
every  twenty  men  there  is  an  inspector.  The 
"open  sewers"  are  cleaned  out  annually;  the 
others,  as  they  seem  to  demand  it.  The  process 
of  flushing  is  by  means  of  a  dam-board,  con- 
structed to  fit  the  sewer,  and  which  has  a  hole 
shaped  like  a  V  cut  in  the  lower  edge.  The 
dam-board  being  placed  in  the  sewer,  the  sewage 
"heads  up,"  and,  as  it  rushes  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  board,  stirs  up  the  sewage  thoroughly. 
The  organic  matter  is  flushed  on  and  on  until  the 
outlall  is  reached.  The  more  solid  portions  of 
the  sewage  form  a  deposit,  which  is  removed  to 
the  surface,  and  is  either  used  in  making  roads 
or  sold  to  the  jerry-builders  at  twelve  cents  a 
load.  The  flushers  in  London  are  in  constant 
danger  ot  death,  as  they  are  in  Chicago.  The 
gas  gets  so  concentrated  and  combined  that  it 
has  several  times  taken  fire  from  the  lights  car- 
ried by  the  flushers  in  their  hats.  The  men  em- 
ployed as  flushers  by  the  city  of  London  receive 
about  $1.12  per  day.  There  are  numbers  of 
sewers  constructed  by  the  various  district  boards, 
and  the  flushers  employed  by  them  receive  about 
$5  a  week. 


THE  INSPECTION  SHAFT. 

Architects  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
improvements  in  sanitary  construction  which 
have  been  introduced  in  past  years.  The  idea 
of  having  all  pipes  in  a  building  meet  in  a  com- 
mon place,  however,  is  not  carried  out  as  often 
as  its  importance  demands.  The  inspection- 
chamber,  or  shaft,  should  form  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture in  designs.  In  this  shaft,  the  soil-pipe  and 
its  accompanying  ventilating-pipe  should  be 
erected.  In  this  shaft  could  also  be  placed  the 
straight  runs  of  steam  and  water  pipes  for  upper 
stories.  If  the  steam  pipes  are  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  ventilating-pipe,  there  need  be 
no  uneasiness  as  to  whether  it  "  works  "  or  not. 

This  inspection  shaft  could  receive  the  counter- 
weights for  elevators  when  it  is  possible  so  to 
place  them.  Its  utility  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident.     Has  it  any  objections? 

It  could  be  made  a  very  dangerous  adjunct  to 
a  building  by  improperly  designating  its  location 
and  use.  It  should  be  light,  airy  and  accessible 
from  every  floor.  In  it  the  soil-pipes  and  waste- 
pipes  should  remain  isolated  until  they  unite  in 
the  well-ventilated  and  well-constructed  house- 
drain. 

The  term  by  which  this  inspection-chamber  is 
known  matters  little.  It  may  be  the  guardian 
of  the  health  of  the  house.  It  is  a  constant 
source  of  gratification  to  know,  if  anything  is 
wrong  with  the  drainage  of  a  house,  that  you 
need  not  wait  until  a  severe  illness  calls  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  will  be  evident  the  first  time  the 
chamber  is  inspected.  Constant  supervision  is 
the  safeguard  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a 
house. 


WATER-SUPPLY  OF  CITIES. 

The  following  paper  by  C.  B.  Davis,  C.  E.,  of 
Chicago,  was  read  at  the  sanitary  convention 
held  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  March  20,  1885  : 

When  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  your  secre- 
tary to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  particu- 
larly on  its  bearing  upon  the  city  of  Lansing,  I 
hoped  my  engagements  would  be  such  as  would 
admit  of  my  spending  several  days  of  this  week 
here  making  such  investigations  as  would  enable 
me  to  speak  accurately  upon  the  question  in  its 
local  bearings.  This  I  have  been  unable  to  do, 
and  the  importance  of  a  thorough  investigation, 
before  formulating  any  professional  opinions — 
even  general  ones — is  so  great  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled, though  I  greatly  regret  it,  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  general  subject,  viz  :  "  The 
Water-Supply  of  Cities."  To  a  city  not  having 
a  general  supply,  but  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  open  well  and  the  cistern  for  its  water,  but 
contemplating  building  works  for  a  general  sup- 
ply, much  may  be  said  in  the  way  of  general 
and  special  advice,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  of  the  many  ways  of  treating  this  subject, 
the  one  most  in  harmony  with  your  present  feel- 
ings, and  that  which  would  best  convey  the  idea 
you  desire,  would  be  to  follow  out  a  line  of  rea- 
soning, such  as  a  city  desiring  a  public  water- 
supply  would  naturally  adopt.  The  field  is  so 
great  and  the  time  allotted  me  so  short  that  I 
can  at  best  but  merely  touch  upon  the  subject 
generally  without  attempting  to  go  into  details. 

The  first  question  which  would  naturally  sug- 
gest itselt  is,  "What  is  the  condition  of  our 
present  water-supply?"  On  this  subject,  Dr. 
Ranney,  to  whose  paper  you  have  just  listened, 
has  given  the  results  of  his  study  in  your  city. 
The  condition  in  general  is  that  all  sub-surlace 
supplies  from  the  vicinity  of  habitation,  unless 
from  a  considerable  depth,  range  in  quality  all 
the  way  from  reasonably  pure  water  through  the 
different  insensible  gradations  of  pollution  up  to 
that  which  is  positively  dangerous  for  a  human 
being  to  use.  The  exact  condition  of  the  water 
requires  careful  analyses  to  determine,  but  the 
summation  of  the  evidence  of  the  past  leads  con- 
clusively to  the  belief,  that  there  is  too  much 
danger  to  admit  of  using  water  taken  from  the 
upper  strata  underlying  a  city  of  your  size,  even 
though  the  water  analyzes  well.  And  the  rea- 
sons are  plain.  The  excreta  and  other  wastes 
are  disposed  of,  or  stored,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  produce  the  very  worst  results.  They  are 
kept  in  a  pit  or  cesspool,  seldom  if  ever  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  fluid  penetrating  the  soil, 
and  the  mass  is  so  kept  from  the  sun  and  air  as 
to  render  oxidation  and  purification  impossible. 
If  spread  broadcast  upon  the  surface,  the  air, 
light  and  vegetation  would  soon  reduce  and  de- 
stroy it  ;  but  in  the  vault  and  cesspool  it  serves 
only  to  pollute,  to  the  limit,  all  the  liquids  it  re- 
ceives, which,  when  loaded  with  their  death- 
bearing  poisons,  creep  out  into  the  soil,  rising, 
falling,  spreading  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
ground  water,  polluting  all  the  water  within  its 
reach,  soon  overcoming  entirely  all  the  recuper- 
ative and  destroying  power  of  the  soil,  and,  as 
Prof.  Pumpelly  has  shown,  giving  off  noxious 
gases  to  be  drawn  up  through  cellar  floors,  to 
pollute  the  air  of  dwellings.  The  age  of  the 
city,  the  character  of  its  sub  soil,  the  slope  of 
the  strata,  the  compactness  with  which  it  is  built 
up,  all  have  their  influences. 

That   a  very  general    pollution    of  the   whole 


sub-soil  water  can  exist  is  shown  by  the  results 
obtained  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1882,  the  year 
previous  to  the  construction  of  the  city  water- 
supply.  Analyses  of  hundreds  of  wells  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  proved  them  to  be  unfit 
for  use,  except  in  the  outlying  and  sparsely  set- 
tled portions.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  drift  de- 
posit, not  unlike  that  upon  which  Lansing  is 
built,  and  the  results  were  about  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  the  character  of  the  earth  in  which 
the  well  was  dug.  The  worst  wells  were  in  the 
low  ground,  apparently  receiving  much  of  the 
filth  from  the  higher  levels. 

At  Rockford,  111.,  the  well  from  which  the 
water  for  public  supply  was  obtained,  was  sunk 
near  the  river  bank,  abreast  of  the  city,  upon  the 
supposition  that  filtered  river  water  would  be  ob- 
tained. The  result  was  as  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted ;  the  well  took  but  little  from  the  river, 
but  under- drained  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
thickly-built-up  part  of  the  city,  located  upon 
strata  which  sloped  toward  the  well,  and  the 
water,  as  recent  analyses  show,  is  too  filthy  for 
any  living  creature  to  use,  and  but  little  if  any 
water  from  the  city  works  is  now  used  in  Rock- 
ford  lor  culinary  purposes. 

There  are  but  few  physicians,  who  have  not 
in  their  practice  been  repeatedly  brought  to  deal 
with  diseases  traceable  directly  to  the  use  of  pol- 
luted water  from  shallow  wells.  That  impure 
water  is  a  means  of  conveying  disease  needs  no 
proof  from  me,  and  that  the  water  in  most  of  the 
wells  in  your  city  is  either  decidedly  impure  or 
of  questionable  purity,  I  think  is  beyond  a 
doubt. 

Having  thus  obtained  pretty  positive  evidence 
of  the  probable  impurity  of  the  water  used,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  the  inquiry.  "  How  can  it 
be  bettered,  and,  aside  from  obtaining  purer 
water,  what  advantages  result  from  a  public 
water-supply?  " 

A  proper  public  water-supply  should  come 
from  a  source  of  the  greatest  present  purity  and 
softness,  one  as  free  as  possible  from  all  danger 
of  future  contamination,  and  ample  in  quantity 
for  all  demands,  not  only  in  the  near  future,  but 
such  a  source  as  will  yield  increasing  quantities 
to  keep  pace  with  increasing  demands.  The 
water-supply  can  be  bettered,  therefore,  by 
taking  all  that  is  used  from  the  common  source, 
distant  from  the  city  or  deep  below  it,  which  is 
pure  and  so  situated  that  the  wastes  of  a  city  can 
not  contaminate  it.  No  matter  how  well  they 
may  analyze,  we  can  never  prevent  having  the 
suspicion  that  there  lurks  in  the  water  taken 
from  near  dwellings,  some  means  of  conveying 
disease  which  can  not  be  detected  by  the  chemist, 
the  microscopist  or  the  biologist. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  poison 
taken  into  the  system  in  drinking  water  that  it 
does  not  always  manifest  itself  at  once.  In  some 
cases  it  does,  but  the  rule  is  that  the  portion 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  sys- 
tem can  destroy,  becomes,  as  it  were,  latent  and 
cumulative,  holding  itself  ready  to  assist  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  power  the  rapid  development 
of  the  germs  of  any  specific  disease,  and  making 
the  person  a  more  ready  victim. 

Households  continue  for  years  to  use  water 
from  foul  wells,  and  because  not  enough  is  held 
in  the  system  to  cause  positive  disease  or  death, 
their  well  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one.  This 
fact,  and  the  desire  to  save  the  money  a  change 
would    cost,    as   well   as  a  wish    to    believe   their 
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well  pure,  are  very  potent  in  making  people  be- 
lieve in  wells  as  a  source  of  supply,  when,  in 
truth,  few  more  dangerous  natural  sources  of 
water-supply  can  be  found.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  river,  as  it  flows  through  your  city,  is 
far  purer  and  more  suitable  for  culinary  purposes 
than  the  wells  in  the  thickly-settled  residence 
portion.  Some  analyses  made  for  me  recently 
in  connection  with  the  water-supply  at  Aurora, 
111.,  showed  that  the  Fox  river,  after  receiving 
the  drainage  of  five  cities  and  villages  (aggre- 
gating thirty  thousand  population)  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Aurora,  was  purer  than  any  well- 
water  analyzed  inside  of  the  city  limits. 

The  open  well  or  cistern  being  done  away 
with  for  culinary  purposes,  and  with  them  their 
capacities  as  receptacles  for  all  such  refuse  as  ac- 
cident or  designing  juveniles  may  consign  to 
them,  and  all  the  water  used  being  brought  in 
closed  mains  under  pressure,  will  make  a  great 
gain  in  the  matter  of  purity,  and  there  is  no 
matter  in  connection  with  a  city's  water-supply 
of  greater  importance  than  purity.  The  advan- 
tages may  be  considersd  in  their  order  of  import- 
ance as  those  of  a  sanitary  nature,  those  affect- 
ing finance  and  business,  and  those  of  public 
and  personal  benefit.  Some  of  the  sanitary  ad- 
vantages of  pure  water  are  seen  in  a  better  gen- 
eral health  of  the  city  ;  a  decrease  in  the  death- 
rate  ;  the  possibility  of  greater  cleanliness  of  the 
city;  the  provision  of  means  for  making  a  self- 
cleansing  sewerage  system  possible,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  vault  and  cesspool  with  their  filthy 
contents,  spreading  their  poisonous  fluids  and 
vapors  in  every  direction,  both  above  and  below 
ground ;  and  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
having  an  abundance  of  water  at  any  place  de- 
sired. As  affecting  finance,  we  have  but  to  note 
the  greater  protection  against  destructive  fires 
which  might  easily,  in  a  few  hours,  consume 
property  much  more  valuable  than  the  cost  of 
the  entire  works.  Then,  too,  considerable  re- 
ductions in  insurance  rates  usually  follow  the 
successful  inauguration  of  a  proper  system  of 
water-supply. 

Public  policy  demands  that  the  city  have  a 
positive  and  constant  growth  ;  that  every  reason- 
able attraction  be  offered  manufacturers  and  indi- 
viduals to  cause  them  to  locate  with  you  ;  that 
each  citizen  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect  and 
advance  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens, each  mutually  dependent  largely 
upon  the  others,  and  all  alike  affected.  And 
what  can  promote  the  public  policy  better  than 
an  abundance  of  water  for  protecting  the  proper- 
ty of  the  individual  and  of  pure  water  for  domes- 
tic purposes? 

It  being,  therefore,  a  matter  which  affects  all 
the  interests  governing  private  and  public  opin- 
ion, and,  as  I  think  we  have  proved,  a  necessity, 
the  next  question  that  arises  is  :  "Where  shall 
we  obtain  the  water  for  city  supply?  "  The 
sources  possible  to  draw  horn  may  be  grouped 
into  surface  and  subterranean  waters.  The  former 
are  lakes,  ponds  and  streams,  and  water  caught 
in  artificial  storage-basins.  The  subterranean 
wates  lies  hidden  in  shallow  and  deep  gravel  de- 
posits, in  the  deep-lying  porous  strata,  and  issues 
from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  springs.  Of  course 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  these  possible 
sources  would  be  usually  found  available  at  any 
place  ;  generally  one  is  confined  to  a  limited 
number  and  compelled  to  take  the  best  to  be 
had.  The  choice  is  often  a  matter  requiring  the 
most  careful  study  and  the  exercise  of  the  high- 
est judgment  and  trained  skill.  It  is,  of  all  the 
matters  to  be  decided  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed water-supply,  the  one  of  vital  importance; 
and  all  else  must  be  made  secondary  to  it,  and 
no  decision  in  a  case  involving  any  doubt  should 
be  made  until  the  chemist,  the  physician  and  the 
engineer  have  been  called  to  study  it. 

Inasmuch  as  water  is  never  found,  naturally, 
perfectly  pure,  and  as  the  rain  seldom  reaches 
the  earth  without  having  absorbed  some  objec- 
tionable matter,  and  as  water  constantly  tends  to 
absorb  impurities  while  on  the  surface,  it  follows 
that  surface  waters  are  liable  to  become  very 
seriously  polluted.  Water  percolating  slowly 
through  porous  soil  containing  no  deleterious 
material,  undergoes,  or  is  subjected  to,  purifying 
influences,  and  we  find  where  the  character  of 
the  strata  is  such  as  to  exert  no  objectionable  in- 


fluence upon  it,  that  waters  taken  from  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surface  rank 
among  the  purest  and  the  most  nearly  free  from 
organic  contamination.  Hence,  in  selecting  our 
supply,  we  should  look  always  with  greater  sus- 
picion upon  a  surface  source,  than  upon  one 
coming  fiom  the  earth.  A  river  is  the  open 
drain,  often  of  a  very  large  extent  of  cultivated 
and  thickly-built-up  country,  besides  being  a 
very  convenient  place  of  deposit  for  offal,  car- 
casses of  dead  animals,  etc.;  they  are  the  natu- 
ral receptacles  of  the  wash  from  farm  lands,  the 
waste  from  manufactories,  the  sewage  and  drain- 
age of  towns,  and  all  manner  of  waste  and  dele- 
terious materials.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  so 
great  in  volume  as  to  dilute  the  impurities  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  harmless,  or 
comparatively  so  ;  and,  also,  that  some  oxidizing 
and  destroying  effect  comes  from  the  flow  of  the 
river,  and  the  contact  with  the  air  and  water. 
This  latter,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  popular 
opinion  would  indicate,  —  and  there  is  a  division 
of  opinion  concerning  this  purification  among 
the  best  authorities,  some  holding  that  it  is  safe 
and  right  to  expect  sufficient,  or  entire,  purifica- 
tion to  result,  after  a  flow  of  ten  miles.  Still, 
the  fact  that  rivers  always  tend  to  become  more 
impure  is  a  strong  reason  for  deciding  never  to 
use  the  water  of  a  river  for  a  city  supply  unless 
a  better  source  cannot  be  had.  If  compelled  to 
use  river-water,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  stream  and  its  tributaries  above  the  city 
should  be  made. 

Ponds  and  lakes  are  less  likely  to  be  polluted 
than  streams.  Deep  ones  in  a  hilly  and  precipi- 
tous country,  having  living  streams  for  feed  and 
outlets,  are  best,  and  are  invariably  safe  sources 
of  supply,  while  shallow  lakes,  whose  waters  are 
changed  and  circulated  slowly,  from  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  alga;,  often  contain 
large  amounts  of  decaying  vegetation.  Storage 
reservoirs,  supplied  by  the  drainage  from  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  fed  by  living  streams,  probably 
give  as  good  water  as  can  be  had  from  a  surface 
source.  In  general,  surface  waters  tend  rather 
to  an  excess  of  organic  pollution,  while  those 
from  the  earth  have  an  excess  of  mineral  matter, 
giving  them  often  an  undesirable  degree  of 
hardness.  Those  coming  from  a  deep  sand  rock 
foundation  are  the  best,  containing,  often,  not  a 
trace  of  organic  matter,  and  the  minimum 
amount  of  both  temporary  and  permanent  hard 
ness,  while  those  from  a  lime-rock  strata  are  ob- 
jectionable generally,  except  in  the  absence  of 
a  better  supply.  Next  in  order  of  purity  and 
softness  are  those  from  springs  and  deep  gravel 
deposits,  or  those  not  in  close  proximity  to,  or 
underlying  a  city,  or  other  possible  source  of  pol- 
lution. The  water  from  shallow  gravel-beds  is 
generally  but  little  better  than   surface  water. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  from  any 
gravel  deposit  depends  entirely  upon  its  extent 
and  may  be  said  to  have  two  capacities,  —  the 
temporary  one,  or  the  storage  capacity  of  the 
deposit  above  the  level  from  which  the  water  is 
drained,  and  the  permanent  one  due  to  its  super- 
ficial extent.  The  water  in  the  deposit  comes 
entirely  from  the  percolation  to  it  from  the  rain- 
fall, or  from  streams  and  ponds  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  generally  outlets  for  the  deposits  in- 
stead of  feeders.  Often  a  gravel  deposit  is  sep- 
arated apparently  completely  into  two  or  more 
parts  by  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  clay,  hard- 
pan  or  other  material  nearly  impervious  to  water, 
and  as  soon  as  this  fact  is  ascertained  and  with- 
out investigating  farther  it  is  assumed  that  the 
separating  stratum  is  continuous  and  always  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  insure  the  entire  and  per- 
fect exclusion  of  all  surface  water.  The  facts 
seldom  if  ever  warrant  this  belief.  The  manner 
in  which  surface  deposits  were  formed  would  sug- 
gest to  the  careful  and  well-informed  investiga- 
tor that  the  chances  are  no  better  than  even  if 
the  layer  is  continuous.  The  probability  is  that 
could  you  examine  every  square  foot  of  it  you 
would  find  it  varying  greatly  in  thickness  and 
character,  and  often  running  out  entirely,  per- 
haps in  the  place  least  desired.  Hence  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  a  "second  water,"  as  it  is 
often  called,  apparently  separated  from  the  sur- 
face water  by  an  impervious  stratum,  amounts  to 
but  little,  particularly  if  it  extends  beneath  your 
city,     until    by    careful    examination    you    have 


found  it  to  be  continuous  and  of   sufficient  thick- 
ness to  effect  the  desired  result. 

To  be  ol  any  value  the  deposit  must  'connect 
with  the  surface,  and  for  a  great  extent  of  terri- 
tory, for  it  is  from  the  surface  that  it  obtains  its 
water-supply.  The  passage  of  a  city's  drainage 
at  slow  velocity  through  gravel  would  undoubt- 
edly for  a  short  time  render  it  practically  suffi- 
ciently pure,  but  the  constant  flow  of  filthy  fluids 
through  gravel  will  soon  kill  its  oxidizing  and 
purifying  power,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
time  for  it  to  pollute  a  very  large  deposit,  even 
though  the  draught  from  it  be  at  a  considerable 
distance,  provided  it  be  lower  than  the  city. 

The  existence  of  a  water-bearing  sand  rock 
beneath  your  city  certainly  suggests  a  very  de- 
sirable possible  source  of  supply,  and  should  be 
studied  carefully  with  a  view  of  using  its  water 
if  no  insurmountable  engineering  difficulties 
oppose.  The  uncertainties  attending  the  extent 
of  a  gravel  deposit  render  it  somewhat  hazardous 
to  decide  upon  it  as  a  source  of  supply.  The 
means  of  collecting  the  water  should  be  such  as 
to  admit  readily  of  extension  and  enlargement, 
and  the  pumping  machinery  should  be  so  lo- 
cated, if  possible,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount,  another  source  may 
be  drawn  upon,  either  regularly  or  in  an 
emergency. 

It  is  probable  that  nearly  every  failure  to  ob- 
tain from  a  gravel-bed  a  sufficient  supply  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand  has  been  due 
to  ignorance  at  the  start  concerning  the  extent  of 
the  deposit ;  failure  to  provide  a  reserve  to  draw 
upon  in  emergencies,  and  improperly  planned 
works  for  collecting  the  water. 

The  belief  popular  among  those  of  limited  ex- 
perience that  almost  any  one  can  plan  and  build 
a  city  water  works,  and  the  failure  fully  to  appre- 
ciate  the  great  responsibility  involved,  and,  be- 
sides, the  desires  of  unscrupulous  parties,  are 
the  prime  causes  of  these  failures. 

Having  decided  opon  the  source  of  supply  the 
next  question  is  :  "What  shall  be  the  character 
of  the  work,  the  system,  as  it  is  called?"  Dis- 
regarding for  the  present  your  local  conditions, 
and  taking  the  matter  in  the  abstract,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  if  we  sum  up  the  merits 
and  the  disadvantages  of  all  the  methods  of 
water-supply,  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  en- 
gineers arrange  them  in  the  following  order  of 
merit  :  (i)  A  natural  gravity  supply.  (2) 
Pumping  by  hydraulic  power,  under  favorable 
conditions,  to  an  elevated  storage  reservoir,  and 
then  distributing  by  gravity.  (3)  Pumping  by 
steam  power  to  an  elevated  storage  reservoir  and 
distributing  by  gravity.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions steam  may  be  better  suited  to  the  work 
than  water-power.  (4)  Pumping  into  a  large 
elevated  tank-stand-pipe,  or  water-tower,  when 
there  is  not  sufficient  elevation  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  for  a  reservoir  site.  (5)  Pumping  with 
direct  pressure  into  closed  mains. 

The  water-supply  and  sewerage  of  a  city  are, 
when  properly  considered,  the  most  important 
matters  that  a  city  ever  has  to  undertake,  and 
while  economy  should  be  observed  in  all  public 
money,  true  economy  in  these  matters  means  the 
spending  of  enough  money  to  obtain  the  best 
that  can  be  had.  We  all  know  how  potent  an 
element  the  mere  amount  of  dollars  and  cents  is, 
in  fixing  upon  the  character  and  extent  of  all 
public  works  and  that  in  the  west,  at  least,  the 
smallest  amount  possible  is  appropriated  for 
water-works  construction.  The  purity  of  the 
water  and  the  durability  and  proper  construction 
of  the  works  are  and  should  be  the  deciding  con- 
ditions,— not  how  much  money  you  would  like  to 
spend  ;  and  the  matter  of  expenditure  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  work,  and  the  work  not  adjusted 
to  the  money,  for  it  is  practically  no  better  for  a 
city  to  build  works  improperly,  or  with  water- 
supply  of  questionable  purity  than  it  is  to  go 
along  without  water-works  and  depend  upon 
other  means  for  fire  protection. 

The  rest  of  the  work,  that  of  arranging  the  de- 
tails of  the  system,  is  so  largely  of  a  technical 
nature,  and  depending  so  much  upon  profession- 
al knowledge,  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  ex- 
perienced engineer.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
discuss  the  plans  and  methods  in  detail,  but  I 
find  I  have  already  taken  as  much  of  your  time 
as  I  should,  and  I  must  close. 
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A  SANITARY  SANITARIUM. 

There  is  much  genuine  sanitary  work  possible 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  disease,  as 
well  as  in  its  prevention.  This  sanitary  work  is 
not  always,  nor  even  often,  practiced  in  the 
home,  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  There  are  many 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  scattered  about 
the  country  which  aim  to  supply  this  sanitary 
care.  Chief  among  them  is  the  one  located  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Kellogg,  a  well-known  sani- 
tarian, member  of  the  state  board  of  health, 
etc.  It  is  seldom,  even  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  sanitary  knowledge,  that  buildings, 
although  intended  for  medical  purposes,  are  con- 
structed upon  strictly  sanitary  principles.  There 
have  been  some  very  extensive  improvements 
made  at  the  Battle  Creek  sanitarium,  of  a  class 
which  may  be  called  strictly  sanitary,  and  as 
these  improvements  are  of  interest  to  the  many 
readers  of  The  Sanitary  News,  elaborate  il- 
lustrations of  the  construction  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  architect,  Mr.  L.  D.  Grosvenor,  of 


well  adapted  to  insane  asylums,  prisons,  State- 
houses  and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  bus- 
iness blocks  and  tenements.  The  draft  is  amply 
sufficient  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  either  live  or  exhaust  steam  may  be 
used  when  needed.  The  total  sectional  area  of 
all  the  ventilating-flues  and  shafts  in  the  building 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  proof  for  all  systems  of  ventilation  is  the 
working  of  them.  The  system  at  the  sanitarium 
seems  to  work  perfectly.  The  ventilation  of  the 
large  dining-room,  capable  of  seating  over  four 
hundred  guests,  is  especially  noteworthy.  The 
air-inlets  and  outlets  to  the  dining-room  are  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  admit  sixty  cubic  feet  of  pure 
air  per  minute,  for  each  person,  and  the  amount 
of  air  forced  in  by  the  fan  is  sufficient  to  supply 
over  six  hundred  persons  at  that  rate.  The 
dining-room  contains  four  sixty-foot  direct  rad- 
iators in  addition  to  two  eureka  indirect  radiators 
of  one  thousand  feet  each,  which  are  located  in 
the  basement. 

The  ventilating  arrangements  are  such  that 
each  person  in  the  building  may  be  supplied  with 


large  underground  duct  to  a  large  ventilating 
shaft.  The  wall  is  faced  by  a  wooden  wainscot- 
ting  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
set  several  inches  from  the  wall.  This  space 
connects  with  the  area  below  the  floor,  and  in- 
sures a  constant  change  of  air  and  complete  dry- 
ness of  the  walls. 

The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  a  tubular 
well,  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  extends 
forty  feet  into  the  sand  rock,  and  affords  a  con- 
stant and  inexhaustible  supply.  The  amount 
used  daily  in  the  institution  is  more  than  one 
thousand  barrels,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions 
more  than  three  times  this  amount  has  been  sup- 
plied. The  water  is  carried  to  the  building,  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  feet,  by  a  three-inch 
wooden-pipe.  No  lead-pipe  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  water-supply.  A  recent  analysis 
of  the  water  by  an  eminent  chemist  pronounced 
it  to  be  of  "extraordinary  purity."  It  contains 
two  grains  to  the  gallon  less  of  all  constituents 
than  the  famous  Silurian  water  of  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

The  sewerage  of  the  water-closets  is  independ- 
ent of  the  general  house  sewerage,  being  carried 
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Jackson,  Mich.,  and  have  been  presented  in  four 
large  plates.  The  perspective  of  the  building 
with  the  improvements,  is  given  to  assist  in  an 
easier  comprehension  of  the  plans. 

The  ventilation  and  heating  have  received  es- 
pecial attention.  Fresh  air  is  introduced  into 
the  building  by  means  of  a  large  tunnel,  having 
its  opening  at  the  roof  of  a  pleasant  summer- 
house  in  front  of  the  building,  but  not  shown  in 
the  out.  This  tunnel  conducts  the  air  to  the 
fresh  air  plenum,  or  chamber,  where  it  is  heated, 
and  whence  it  is  driven  by  two  powerful  fans  in- 
to separate  flues  for  each  room.  These  flues  run 
separately  to  each  room  and  cannot  interfere 
with  each  other.  There  is  a  separate  foul-air 
duct  from  each  room  which  is  carried  directly  up 
through  the  roof,  ending  in  an  Emerson  cap. 
In  the  attic,  each  duct  enters  a  chamber  of  about 
twelve  cubic  feet  capacity,  in  which  the  air  is 
heated  by  steam-pipes,  through  which  passes  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  elevator  engine  and  other 
steam  apparatus.  The  various  chambers  are  ar- 
ranged contiguously  and  in  line,  so  that  they  are 
all  heated  by  lines  of  pipes  passing  through  the 
entire  series.  This  construction,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  quite  novel,  and  it  seems  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  serious  difficulties  met  with  in  the 
ventilation  of  a  large  and  <"  complicated  building 
like  the  sanitarium.     It  seems  to   be  particularly 


one  cubic  foot  of  air  per  second  in  any  part  of 
the  building.  In  the  treatment  rooms,  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  is  double  this  amount. 

The  heating  is  by  warm,  fresh  air  and  by 
steam,  the  radiators  being  placed  directly  over 
the  fresh-air  inlet  in  the  floor.  By  means  of 
steam  jets  in  the  heating-chambers,  the  air  is 
kept  in  proper  condition  as  regards  moisture,  the 
degree  of  saturation  being  determined  by  means 
of  hygrometers  hung  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
building.  The  temperature  of  the  entire  build- 
ing is  maintained  at  70  °  F.  during  the  day, 
and  60  °  F.  during  the  night.  Thermometers 
are  hung  in  all  the  public  rooms  and  at  different 
places  in  each  hall,  which  are  examined  each 
hour  by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  record  made  of  the  reading  found. 

The  baths  and  water  closets  are  very  carefully 
placed.  The  details  of  the  plumbing  are  as 
shown  on  the  plates. 

There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  the 
ventilation  of  a  large  room  devoted  to  mechan- 
ical exercises,  to  which  The  SANITARY  NEWS 
desires  to  call  especial  attention.  (See  plate  for 
March  7.)  This  room  is  in  the  bassment,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  dampness  in  the  walls,  a 
large  area  was  left  under  the  floor,  into  which 
the  air  of  the  room  is  drawn  through  openings 
under   each  window,  being  thence   drawn  by  a 


to  the  main  sewer  by  a  separate  pipe.  The  soil- 
pipes  continue  up  through  the  roof.  All  traps 
are  ventilated  into  a  separate  pipe,  which  is  car- 
ried up  above  the  roof.  The  closets  used  are  the 
improved  Alexander  and  Zane,  which  have  been 
put  in  place  of  the  old  Jennings,  which  were  at 
first  introduced.  Each  sink  has  a  ventilating- 
duct  opening  just  above  it,  so  as  to  carry  o\i  any 
possible  odor.  Each  water  closet  has  an  inde- 
pendent and  capacious  ventilating-duct,  which 
opens  at  the  floor,  beneath  the  seat.  The  main 
sewer  passes  within  four  feet  of  a  smoke-stack. 
four  feet  in  diameter,  with  which  it  is  connected! 
An  opening  into  the  sewer  at  each  end  o(  the 
building  secures  thorough  ventilation.  An  ex- 
amination atone  of  the  openings  showed  the  air 
to  he  entering  the  sewer  at  the  rate  o(  -even  hun- 
dred feet  a  minute.  The  superintendent  has  an 
idea  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  danger  from 
-ewer-gas  is  to  have  none. 

The  main  sewer  is  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
Tt  runs  from  the  building  to  the  Kalamazoo 
river,  a  distance  o{  about  one  hundred  rods,  and 
ha-  a  fall  of  eight  inches  to  the  rod.  It  is  flushed 
by  nearly  one  thousand  barrels  of  water  daily. 
and  lias  never  been  clogged.  When  opened,  as 
has  been  necessary  on  several  occasions  in  con- 
necting new  drains,  it  has  always  been  found 
clean. 
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The  plans  for  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
the  building  are  wholly  those  of  I  >r.  Kellogg, 
the  medical  superintendent. 

[f  sickness  is  ever  caused   by  unsanitary  sur 
roundings,   or  unhealthful    living,   it  is  evidenl 
that  in  a  building  constructed  and  managed  upon 
the    1 1  n  >>.  1     approved    sanitary     principles     the 
chances  are  much  improved  for  its  cure. 


MICHIGAN  NOTES. 

LANSING, Mich.,  March  23,1885. —  [Special.  | 
The  sanitary  convention  in  this  city  last  week  was 
of  special  importance  to  sanitary  people.  On  my 
arrival,  the  first  thing  1  learned  was  that  small- 
pox is  present  at  Grand  Rapids,  Bellevue,  East 
Saginaw,  Battle  Creek  and  Cassopolis.  Dr. 
Baker,  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  heatlh, 
said  that,  were  it  in  the  fall  instead  of  spring,  he 
would  (ear  quite  a  serious  epidemic. 

At  a  reception  given  by  Gov.  R.  A.  Alger,  at 
the  state  capitol,  1  met  Mr.  Gil.  Osmun,  the  gov- 
ernor's" private  secretary,  erstwhile  state  editor 
ol  the  Detroit  Evening  Aews,  in  which  position 
he  did  more  vigorous  sanitary  prodding  than  any 
other  newspaper  man  in  the  state.  The  virtu- 
ous do  receive  their  reward. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Sanitary  News 
mention  was  made  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
legislature  to  repeal  the  state  board  of  health 
law.  Inquiry  showed  that  the  bill  was  noticed 
but  not  introduced.  Mr.  Curtis  replied,  when 
asked  as  to  why  he  had  announced  his  intention 
of  introducing  the  bill,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  state  board  of  health;  that  some  one  handed 
him  the  bill  and  asked  him  to  introduce  it  and 
he  consented.  When  shown  the  utility  of  the 
board  he  abandoned  the  idea. 

The  sanitary  convention  was  poorly  attended. 
It  would  seem  improbable  that,  in  a  community 
where  an  earnest  board  of  health  has  been 
working  for  twelve  years,  and  which  is  about  to 
inaugurate  a  water-supply  system,  that  barely 
fifty  people  could  be  gathered  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  Yet  such  was  the  case  in 
Lansing.  At  the  closing  session,  the  most  im- 
portant one  of  the  series,  neither  the  president 
of  the  convention,  nor  any  one  of  the  nine  vice- 
presidents  was  present.  Of  the  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  lcoal  committee,  eight  only  were 
present.  Of  the  board  ot  five  water  commis- 
sioners, two  were  present,  and  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  state  board  of  health  only  one 
was  in  attendance.  To  a  person  receiving  the 
well  filled  programme  of  a  well- officered  conven- 
tion the  impression  would  be  natural  that  sani- 
tary work  in  Lansing  was  booming.  The  above 
figures  will  show  that  on  the  complete  skeleton 
there  was  mighty  little  meat.  There  were  four- 
teen papers  on  the  programme,  of  which  most 
were  of  local  interest  only.  One  was  by  Mr. 
Chester  13.  Davis,  civil  and  sanitary  engineer,  of 
Chicago.  [This  paper  is  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. — Ed.] 

A  system  of  water-supply  will  be  inaugarated 
in  Lansing  very  soon.  There  is  a  board  of  ca- 
pable water  commissioners,  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  secure  a  perfect  system. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Cooley,  principal  owner  of  the  gas- 
works at  Lansing,  has  fitted  up  as  nice  a  store 
for  plumbing  fixtures  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
The  goods  are  arranged  in  an  attractive  style, 
with  a  due  regard  for  the  demands  of  taste  and 
business.  He  has  an  able  assistant  in  Mr.  Lu- 
ther Jenison. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Sawkins,  formerly  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  established  himself  in  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness in  Lansing,  having  a  well-stocked,  commo- 
dious room  under  the  Lansing  national  bank. 

In  Jackson,  Mich.,  there  are  lines  of  new  pipe 
laid  along  the  street  to  replace  the  old  water 
mains  when  the  ground  thaws. 

Jno.   K.  Allen. 


NEW   YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  March  21,  1885. —  [Special.]  — 
The  old  scare  of  a  cholera  visitation  has  received 
additional  strength  this  month,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  several  cases  ot  typhus  fever  have  been  dis- 
covered on  board  a  vessel  of  the  Hamburgh  line 
of  ocean   steamers,   which   reached   this  port  on 


the  loth  inst.  These  cases  were  not  found  out 
until  the  passengers  had  been  distributed  all  over 
the  city.  The  health  authorities  are  now  en 
deavoring  to  locate  the  remaining  passengers, 
luit  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  their  efforts. 
Realizing  the  danger,  the  board  has  issued 
stringent  orders,  which  will  be  a  safeguard  in 
future  cases  against  such  an  occurrence.  As  a 
further  check,  a  hill  is  at  present  on  its  passage 
through  the  state  legislature  which  requires  that 
captains  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  New 
York  shall  present  to  the  health  officer  of  the 
port  clean  bills  of  health  from  the  port  of  sailing, 
signed  by  the  American  consul,  or  agent,  at  that 
port.  This  bill,  which  is  generally  known  as 
the  cholera  prevention  act,  has,  at  present 
writing,  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla 
ture. 

The  war  on  adulteration  of  food  is  still  being 
actively  pushed,  both  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn. 
In  the  latter  city  there  have  been  some  recent 
fines  inflicted,  notably  in  the  case  of  butchers, 
who  have  been  supplying,  by  way  of  luxury, 
"blown"  meat,  and  in  the  case  of  milk-dealers, 
who  keep  swill-fed  cows.  Commissioner  Ray- 
mond is  actively  at  work  in  the  cause  of  public 
sanitation. 

The  desire  to  reach  all  classes  of  adulterations 
has  become  so  strong  that  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced directing  the  state  board  of  health  to 
cause  analyses  once  a  year  of  all  spirituous  or 
fermented  liquors,  although  the  power  is  already 
conferred  in  legislation  passed  in  1881. 

In  plumbing  circles  matters  are  quiet.  The 
last  of  the  regular  series  of  lectures  at  the  New 
York  trade  school  was  delivered  on  the  20th 
inst.,  and,  in  the  coming  week,  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  entire  course  will  be  gone  through 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  which  he  will  give  some  of 
the  boys  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  how  much 
they  have  profited  by  his  instructions. 

W.  F.  T. 


A  JOURNEYMAN'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  SKIN- 
PLUMBER. 

Chicago,  March  22,  1885. — [To  the  Editor.] 
— I  presume  The  Sanitary  News'  columns  are 
open  to  journeymen  for  their  views  of  the  skin- 
plumber.  If  so,  allow  me  to  say  that  we  are 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  that  dishonest  workman. 
I  might,  in  a  word,  consider  him  an  epidemic  in 
himself,  for  he  is  the  precursor  of  disease  and 
death.  Wherever  the  skin-plumber  gets  an  op- 
portunity of  continuing  his  practices,  there,  as 
sure  as  night  follows  day,  will  the  little  white 
plumes  tell  of  the  sacrifice  of  some  little  inno- 
cents to  the  greed  of  the  rapacious  plunderer, 
the  skin-plumber.  There  is  another  side  of  the 
question  which  deeply  interests  the  journeymen. 
Our  interests  are  much  involved  ;  we  have  to 
bear  our  shame  of  the  odium  attaching  to  the 
name  of  plumber.  Some  of  us,  who  expect 
sometime  to  be  bosses,  are  concerned  in  the  good 
name  of  the  craft,  and,  if  we  look  at  it  from  a 
dollar-and-cent  point  of  view,  the  skin  plumber 
is  our  greatest  enemy  ;  from  him  the  capable, 
competent,  journeyman  cannot  get  employment  ; 
he  has  no  use  for  any  mechanic  whose  standard 
of  morals  is  not  as  low  as  his  own  ;  and  then, 
there  is  no  money  in  the  good  mechanic  for  the 
skin  plumber  ;  he  cannot  do  enough  ;  he  isn't  in 
the  habit  of  doing  three  day's  work  in  ten  hours  ; 
he  has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  throwing  things 
together,  and  is  therefore  an  article  the  skin- 
plumber  will  not  invest  in,  who  trains  up 
"mechanics"  after  his  own  fashion,  who  will 
never  know  while  in  their  "worthy  preceptor's" 
employment  but  that  they  are  on  the  right  track, 
— never  dream  that  there  are,  as  your  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Moylan,  says,  "worthier  men 
plumbing  in  a  striped  suit."  The  number  of 
such  shops  in  Chicago  where  the  first-class  jour- 
neyman gets  the  cold  shoulder  is  not  small  by 
any  means  ;  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  a  cold 
chill  creep  along  the  spinal  column  of  our  worthy 
and  honorable  health  commissioner,  Dr.  DeWolf, 
who  well  knows  what  danger  to  expect  from  such 
a  source.  I  wonder  how  much  of  the  $200,000 
appropriation,  which  he  has  asked  for  from  the 
council,  he  intends  to  devote  to  remedying  the 


work  of  the  skin  plumber?  I  would  suggest  that 
he  set  apart  enough  at  least  to  pay  for  one  good 
honest  watchman  for  each  skin  -plumber  in  the 
city.  If  he  doesn't  know  them,  I  would  also 
suggest  that  he  command  the  Chicago  master 
plumbers'  association,  in  the  interest  of  good 
health,  to  give  him  a  list.  I  am  sure  they  would 
willingly  help  him  in  that  direction,  and  the  list 
of  master  plumbers  who  have  been  refused  ad- 
mission into  their  association  on  account  of  their 
"skin"  practices,  would  be  very  interesting 
reading.  JOURNEYMAN. 


AMERICAN  IDEAS  IN  PARIS. 

[Translated.] 

Paris,  France,  March  8,  1885.  —  [To  the 
Editor].— My  Dear  and  Honored  Colleague: 
I  find  in  the  last  number  of  your  journal,  The 
Sanitary  News,  two  very  interesting  articles, 
(1)  a  review  of  the  work  of  M.  Gray,  on  a  system 
of  sewerage  for  Providence,  R.  I,,  which  I  have 
communicated  to  the  commissioners  of  sewers  of 
Paris,  who  are  engaged  at  this  moment  in  the 
study  of  the  agricultural  utilization  of  sewage  ; 
but  I  desire  to  have  the  text  itself  of  this  report, 
without  saying  that  I  shall  be  able  to  publish  it. 
Can  you  procure  for  me  the  document  for  the  li- 
brary of  our  French  society  of  hygiene?  (2) 
An  interesting  biography  of  Dr.  DeWolf,  whom 
we  shall  be  very  happy  to  nominate  as  a  foreign 
member  of  our  French  society  of  hygiene.  I 
send  you  our  annual  announcement  of  1884, 
which  I  beg  you  to  hand  to  the  doctor,  on  my 
part,  and  request  him  to  accept  and  acknowledge 
his  nomination.  The  remembrance  of  his  so- 
journ in  Paris  will  moderate  his  natural  modesty 
in  thus  permitting  his  name  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  those  of  Bowditch,  Baker  and  Billings  on 
our  rolls. 

Have  you  asked  for  and  received  your  diploma 
from  the  French  society  of  hygiene? 

Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa. 

[Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gray,  The 
Sanitary  News  is  enabled  to  send  a  copy  of  his 
valuable  report  to  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa,  as  re- 
quested. Dr.  DeWolf  signifies  his  grateful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  honor  of  a  place  on  the  rolls  of 
the  French  society  of  hygiene,  and  asks  tor  a  di- 
rect correspondence  with  the  editor  of  Journal 
a"  Hygiene. — Ed.] 


WATER-CLOSETS  AND  FREEZING. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  March  7,  1885.— [To  the 
Editor.] — I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  advice  in 
regard  to  putting  water-closets  in  the  hall  of  the 
second  story  of  my  brick  block.  Will  they 
freeze?  I  will  state  that  underneath  I  have  two 
store-rooms,  and  underneath  these  is  the  cellar, 
which  is  eight  feet  deep.  Above  the  second 
story  we  have  the  third  story  which  we  leave  un- 
finished. There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among 
architects  and  plumbers  here  about  it,  so  I  write 
you  for  information.  I  would  also  like  to  have 
advice  as  to  what  is  the  best  closet — not  for  orna- 
ment, but  for  good  practical  use  for  offices.  I 
enclose  plans  of  second  floor  (rough  sketch). 

Respectfully, 

A.  J.  Rederich. 

[It  would" be  as  difficult  to  say  whether  water 
would  boil  on  a  stove,  without  knowing  the  de- 
gree of  heat,  as  to  answer  the  first  of  this  corres- 
pondent's questions.  A  water-closet  is  as  sus- 
ceptible to  cold  as  any  other  article,  and  the 
water  in  the  supply-pipes,  or  in  the  trap,  will 
freeze  under  the  circumstances  indicated  by  Mr. 
Rederich,  if  it  is  cold  enough  ;  otherwise,  not. 
judging  from  the  arrangement  and  surroundings, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  closets  would  not 
freeze,  unless  the  hall  is  thrown  open  to  the  out- 
side air  in  the  coldest  weather. 

As  to  the  second  inquiry,  The  Sanitary 
News  would  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  water-closets,  since  there  are 
so  many  in  the  country  claiming  superiority. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Rederich  is  respectfully  di 
rected  to  the  advertising  pages  of  this  journal, 
where  he  will  find  the  best  goods  in  the  line  of 
his  inquiry  fully  advertised. — Ed.] 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


PERSONAL. 


Health  Officer  Meacham,  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  is  doing  what  he  can  to  arouse  the  people 
of  his  city  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  in  dirt. 

Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  health  commissioner 
of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  French  society  of  hygiene. 

Henry  A.  Bentley,  C.  E.,  of  Newport,  R. 
I.,  has  just  published  his  report  and  estimates  of 
the  completion  of  the  sewerage  system  of  that 
city. 

Dr.  R.  Ogden  Doremus  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  by  Columbia  college,  that  he 
may  travel.  He  will  remain  in  Europe  until 
September. 

Messrs.  Mozly  and  Harrison  have  made 
some  experiments  which  tend  to  contradict  the 
results  of  Dr.  Domingos  Friere,  concerning  yel- 
low fever. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  formerly  of  the  firm  of 
Douglas  &  Williams,  Chicago  representatives  of 
the  Niles  tool  works,  has  become  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  office  of  Henry  R.  Worthington. 

Dr.  James  A.  Stewart,  health  commissioner 
of  Baltimore,  is  in  trouble  because  of  the  advan- 
tage taken  of  his  report  of  an  analysis  of  a  patent 
cough  mixture.  His  letter  is  being  used  as  a 
recommendation  for  the  nostrum. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bartley,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Brooklyn  board  of  health,  reports  that  he  has  ex- 
amined many  cans  of  preserves  and  jellies, 
nearly  all  of  which  contained  tin  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  in  some  instances,  lead. 

Chester  B.  Davis,  C.  E.,  a  well-known  and 
very  successful  civil  and  sanitary  engineer,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  to  plan  and  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  the  water-works  system 
at  Lansing,  Mich.  He  spent  most  of  the  present 
week  on  the  ground. 

water-supply  and  water-works. 

At  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  a  water  company  pro- 
poses to  construct  water-works. 

Water-works  are  to  be  constructed  at  Billings 
and  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  and  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Fremont,  Neb.,  desires  $11,5000  to  improve 
its  water-supply  and  erect  some  city  buildings. 

L.  P.  Lincoln,  of  Mason,  Mich.,  will  sink  an 
artesian  well  for  the  water-supply  of  Ionia, 
Mich. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  works  at  Plankinton 
Dak.,  will  be  from  $6,000  to  $8,000,  but  no 
particulars  are  obtainable  at  the  present  time. 

By  a  proposed  revision  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  111.,  the  commissioner 
is  given  authority  to  regulate  the  laying  of  gas, 
water  and  steam- pipes. 

The  water  used  in  many  parts  of  the  city  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  is  pronounced  "impure,  filthy 
and  dangerous."  Efforts  to  extend  the  artesian 
supply  have  failed. 

On  March  18,  the  citizens  of  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
asked  the  common  council  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  issuing  $50,000  in  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  water-works.  A  resolution  was 
also  passed  declaring  that  the  city  should  build 
the  works. 

The  Central  City  water-works  company'  has 
been  organized  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $2,000,000,  to  build  water-works  for 
Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  F.  B.  Mervill,  Jno.  F.  Moffett,  F.  A. 
Hinds,  L.  Bradley,  C.  W.  Kurtz  and  A.  J.  Luce. 

sewerage  and  drainage. 

A  sewer  will  be  built  on  Washington  avenue, 
Hyde  Park,  between  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty- 
ninth  streets. 

Health  Officer  Iddings  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  Dayton,  O.,  common  council  last  week 
for  a  sewerage  system. 

O'Donnell  and  Burns  secured  the  contract  for 
a  two-foot  brick  sewer  in  Prairie  avenue,  be- 
tween Forty  -first  and  Forty-second  streets, 
Hyde  Park,  at  $2.79  per  lineal  foot. 


The  annual  report  of  the  sewerage  depart- 
ment has  been  completed.  It  contains  little 
else  than  a  financial  and  statistical  summary. 

Mr.  Cosmos  Innes,  of  London,  has  perfected  a 
rocket,  which,  burned  at  the  base  of  a  drainage 
system,  creates  a  dense  smoke  that  permeates 
the  entire  system  and  makes  the  test  much 
easier  than  the  old  fan-blower  formerly  used. 

The  city  council  has  appropriated  $95,413.33 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  sewerage  system, 
and  $50,000  for  extending  the  sewerage  of  Ar- 
mitage  avenue  from  Hoyne  to  Western  avenue, 
and  south  on  Western  avenue  to  Hirsch  street. 

Few  people  seem  to  know  that  the  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government  are  in  existence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  A  man  called  at 
the  sewerage  department  a  few  clays  ago  and  of- 
fered to  pay  for  information  given  him  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  his  house  drains. 

LIGHTING   AND    HEATING. 

Electric  lighting  will  be  tried  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

At  Fostoria,  O.,  a  natural  gas  company  with  a 
stock  of  $50,000  has  been  incorporated. 

The  Illinois  legislature  has  a  bill  before  it  pro- 
viding for  an  inspector  of  gas-meters  in  Chicago. 

A  gas  company  has  been  organized  at  South 
Waverly,  Pa.,  to  construct  gas  works.  A.  R. 
Cruse  is  treasurer. 

At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  Hite  natural  gas  com- 
pany has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,500,000. 

John  J.  Rowe,  formerly  with  the  gas  company 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
gas  company  at  Cairo,  111. 

The  sum  of  $80,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  such  other  material  than  gas  as  is 
necessary  in  lighting  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

Gas  was  furnished  by  gas-works  owned  by  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Va. ,  at  eighty  cents  per 
thousand,  and  a  profit  of  $94,000  was  turned  in- 
to the  city  treasury  last  year. 

The  Savannah,  Ga. ,  gas-light  company,  after 
a  war  since  November,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas  to  50  cents  per  thousand,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Mutual  gas-light  company, 
and  on  April  1  the  price  of  gas  will  be  raised  to 
$1.80. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  Ohio  state  legisla- 
ture provides  that  gas  furnished  by  the  compan- 
ies shall  be  thirteen-candle  power,  and  that  ren- 
dering a  bill  based  upon  a  fraudulent  re- 
turn of  gas  burned  shall  be  a  misdemeanor;  and 
also  provides  that  any  company  which  fails  to 
furnish  merchantile  gas  for  more  than  two  sus- 
cessive  days,  shall  sustain  a  fine  of  $200  upon  its 
president  or  any  member  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, or  each  of  said  officers  individually,  who 
shall  undergo  imprisonment  besides. 

BIDS,  CONTRACTS,  ETC. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  the  new  court- 
house at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  has  been  let  to  R.  W. 
Bates,  of  Chicago,  for  $9,950. 

The  contract  for  the  iron  work  for  the  viaduct 
over  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Rock  Island  rail- 
roads at  Sixty-first  street,  Englewood,  111.,  has 
been  let  to  Lessig  and  Holden,  of  Chicago,  at 
$15,000. 

AMONG  THE    ARCHITECTS. 

Messrs.  B.  Perry  and  son  will  open  an  office 
at  Minneapolis. 

Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  late  superintendent 
of  the  census,  states  that  there  are  3,500  archi- 
tects   and  8,261  civil    engineers  in    the   United 

States. 

Messrs.  Burnham  and  Root  have  removed  from 
their  temporary  quarters  in  the  Portland  block 
into  a  permanent  location  in  the  Montauk  block. 
They  occupy  the  south  half  of  the  seventh  floor. 

A  complete  working  model  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  of  this  city  was  made  by  its 
architect,  Mr.  Ira  Carter,  before  the  building 
was  constructed.  That  was  a  great  many  years 
ago  when  architects  did  not  understand  con- 
struction as  they  do  now. 


AMONG  THE  PLUMBERS. 

D.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Omaha,  was  in  the  city  last 
week. 

A.  W.  Murray  was^a  delegate  to  the  late  city 
republican  convention. 

The  Philadelphia  master  plumbers  association 
was  organized  Feb.  19,  1883.  Its  motto  is 
"United  Action  Secures  Protection." 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  national  association  of  master  plumbers,  and 
Messrs.  Simon  Shulhafer,  of  Louisville,  and 
Hamblin,  of  Chicago,  are  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  health  association. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
association  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
each  month.  The  charter  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation were  Messrs.  Howe  and  Snyder,  E.  H. 
Cook  Co.,  Barr  &  Creelman,  Hart  &  Maher, 
Bascom  &  Morgan,  John  Walsh,  Foster  &  Hen- 
negan,  Ford  &  Madden,  W.  G.  Reid,  Gauhn  & 
Bassett,  A.  Casebeer,  Spencer,  Stalker  &  Du- 
mond  and  Samuel  Sloan. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  master 
plumbers  association  of  Kansas  City:  Goss 
Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.,  W.  G.  Ashdown, 
James  Cotter,  Doherty  &  Everett,  Doherty  & 
Scheier,  T.  F.  Douglas,  R.  B.  Farley,  Farley 
Bros.,  E.  D.  Hornbrook,  Hammick  &  Yeats, 
Ryle  &  Balentine,  John  Shaw,  H.  Bendell,  Inde- 
pendence Plumbing  Co.,  Stockinger  and  Kel- 
lene,  Sheehan  &  McCarthy,  and  E.  Loring. 

The  Philadelphia  master  plumbers  meet  regu- 
larly on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month,  at 
No.  141  N.  Seventh  street.  The  officers  of  the 
association  are  as  follows  :  President,  John  J. 
Weaver ;  vice-presidents,  Wm.  M.  Wright,  Al- 
bert M.  Hicks,  A.  G.  Bond,  Wm.  Harkness 
and  W.  W.  Mentzinger ;  recording  secretary, 
Enoch  Remick  ;  corresponding  secretary,  George 
T.  Gabell  ;  treasurer,  John  E.  Eyanson  ;  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  George  F.  Uber.  The  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees  are  as  follows  :  Exec- 
utive committee,  Wm.  M.  Wright ;  sanitary, 
Wm.  L.  Owens;  arbitration,  Henry  McDowell; 
auditing,  Geo.  Canby;  license,  Wm.  H.  Doyle; 
apprenticeship,  Wm.  H.  Johnson;  conference, 
Lawrence  Shuster. 

SANITARY   WORK   AND  LEGISLATION. 

The  commercial  club  of  St.  Louis  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  describing  the  sanitary  condition  of 
that  city.     It  is  bad. 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  has  quarreled  not 
a  little  over  a  bill  making  the  study  of  hygiene 
compulsory  in  the  public  schools. 

A  writer  suggests  that  the  ventilating-pipe  to 
house  drains,  instead  of  being  run  up  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  could  be  made  of  glazed  sewer- 
pipe,  built  into  the  kitchen-chimney. 

The  revising  committee  of  the  Milwaukee 
charter  has  placed  full  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
health  commissioner  to  abolish  nuisances,  and 
he  is  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  duties. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  assembly  and  is  pending 
in  the  senate  of  Wisconsin  that  provision  shall  be 
made  in  all  public  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  no  teacher  shall  receive  a  certificate 
after  Jan.  I,  1S86,  who  lias  not  passed  an  exam- 
ination in  that  branch.  The  text-books  are  to 
be  approved  by  the  state  board  of  health. 

Ml sci  1  1    \\l  01   S. 

The  city  physician  of  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Dr. 
form  Fee,  now  receives  ^2.200  per  annum. 

The  legislature  of  Missouri  has  passed  .1  law- 
providing  that  electric  wires  in  all  cities  of  the 
first-class  shall  go  underground. 

Mr.  Henry  lord  t;.r\  has  issued,  in  connection 
with  his  permanent  exhibit  and  exchange  of 
building  materials,  in  Chicago,  a  handsome  pre- 
cursory number  of  a  periodical  which  he  has 
termed  The  Building  Budget.  A  prominent 
feature  ot  which  is  a  heliolvpe  print  of  the  Span- 
ish steps  at  Rome.     Xo.  I  has  just  been  issued. 
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I,()()K  TO  THE  TRAPS. 

Chicago,  March  19,  1885.-  [To  the  Editor.] 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the  inspectors 
to  go  from  house  to  house  and  compel  the  owners 
to  put  traps  under  each  sink,  where  they  arenow 
Lacking.  I  rented  a  house  last  month,  but  will 
have  to  move,  as  there  is  no  trap  under  the  sink, 
and  the  odor  that  comes  up  through  the  waste 
pipe  is  unbearable.  The  landlord  says  it  is  noth- 
ing, as  "  it  has  been  that  way  for  fifteen  years, 
and  never  hurt  anybody  before."  TENANT. 


AN  ARIZONA  ARCHITECT. 

1'iKKMX,  Arizona  Territory,  March  17,  1885. 
—  [To  the  Editor.]  —I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  The  Sanitary  News.  I  look  for  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  There  will  be  several 
large  buildings  erected  in  this  territory  this  sea- 
son. This  county,  Maricopa,  has  from  the  terri- 
tory for  building  purposes,  $132,000,  besides 
being  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$250,000  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
to  Pncenix.  In  a  country  like  this  sanitary  sci- 
ence is  of  great  importance.  Where  the  tem- 
perature ranges  from  1140  F.  to  I20°F.  for  three 
months  in  the  summer,  a  thorough  system  of 
ventilation  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  winter 
we  never  have  it  colder  than  28°  F.  above  zero. 
But  we  ar">  as  much  injured  from  draughts  as  are 
persons  living  in  New  York.  I  would  like  to 
know  your  views  on  ventilation  for  Arizona.  I 
will  consider  it  standard  authority  if  you  will 
favor  your  Arizonian  readers  with  an  article. 
Very  respectfully, 
J,  M-  C. 

MASTER  PLUMBERS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

INFORMATION   WANTED  AT  F.I.MIRA,  N.   Y. 

Ei.mika,  X.  Y.,  March  21,  1885.  — [To  the 
Editor.]  -As  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  water  supply  and  house-drainage,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  become  one  of  the 
craft.  Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  master  plumbers'  association  of  New 
York  state?  I  have  been  doing  business  for  my- 
self for  the  past  six  years  with  good  success. 
Very  truly  yours, 
James  A.  Campbell. 

[The  above  is  printed  as  a  sample  of  the  many 
communications  which  are  sent  to  this  office,  and 
because  it  indicates  so  well  the  drift  of  feeling 
among  plumbers  everywhere.  In  our  small 
towns  they  are  as  anxious  to  organize  as  in  larger 
cities,  and  there  is  fully  as  much  if  not  more  need 
for  this  organization.  The  vice  presidents  of  the 
states  have  a  good  field  before  them,  and  their 
reports,  better  than  any  others,  at  the  coming 
convention,  will  show  what  actual  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year.  Mr.  Campbell's 
letter  is  respectfully  referred  to  vice-president 
Macdonald,  of  New  York,  whose  address  has 
already  been  sent  to  Mr.  Campbell.  This  gen- 
tlemen has  also  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  oi  the  last  convention,  blanks, 
printed  matter  issued  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee, etc. — Ed.] 

AT    BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

The  association  at  this  place  is  [said  to  be  still 
in  existence.  The  last  meeting  was  held  on  May 
7,  1884.  It  is  expected  that  the^  next  one  will 
occur  on  May  7,  1885. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN. 

Mills. — Formills  at  Clarkesburg,  W.  Va.  To 
J.  H.  Hurry. 

Residence. — For  a  brick  residence,  $11,000. 
To  Edward  Ivinson,  owner,   Laramie,  Wyo. 

Store. — For  a  two-story  brick  store,  forty  feet 
wide.  To  L.  Solomon,  owner,  Deckertown, 
N.  J. 

|j  I  \\  A.REHOUSE. — For  a  warehouse  for  the  Great 
Western  Stove  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  $18,- 
000.     To  Carr  and  Grodavent,  architects. 

Masonry. — For  masonry  to  the  viaduct  over 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Rock  Island  railroads, 
Englewood,  111.     To  the  town  authorities. 


DWELLINGS.  Lor  four  small  brick  dwellings, 
$10,000,  and  three  brick  stoics  and  dwellings, 
$9,000.  To  Chas.  K.  Ramsay,  architect,  620 
Chestnut  si.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steam-Heating,  Plumbing,  Etc.     Lor  the 

steam  heating,  plumbing,  sewerage  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  court-house  at  Ionia,  Mich.  To  C. 
Waterbury,  superintendent,  Ionia,  to  April  15. 


BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 
projected  buildings. 

Wauson,  111. — A  new  city  hall. 

Eureka,  111. — A  $12,000  school-house. 

Ouincy,  111. — A  $10,000  Turnverein  hall. 

Hamilton,  O. — New  $100,000  court-house. 

Rush  City,  Minn. — Store   for   Ramburg  Bros. 

Macon,  Ga. — A  large  hotel  for  A.  H.    Powers. 

Rush  City,  Minn.— Catholic    church,    $10,000. 

Page  county,  Iowa. — Fire-proof  court-house, 
$71,000. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.—  Methodist  church,  $20,000, 
E.  D.  Shepard. 

Athens,  Ga. — Foundry  and  machine-shops, 
$50,000.     Hodgson  Bros. 

Mankato,  Minn. — A  three-story  brick  Odd 
Fellows  hall,  22x60  feet. 

Maysville,  Tenn. — Presbyterian  church, 
$9,500.     Rev.  D.  McDonald. 

Nashville,  Tenn.— Theatre,  $75,000,  James 
H.  Yarbrough,  owner. 

Chicago. — Residence  for  Geo.  Andrin, 
$12,000;  John  Addison,  architect. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Store  tor  John  H.  Hill,  17 
East  Main  street;  Warner  &  Brockett.  architects. 

Fredericktown,  Mo.— Skating-rink,  45x125, 
for  J.  W.  Dunnaway  &  Co.  R.  Albert,  archi- 
tect. 

Barnesville,  Ga.  — Hotel,  28  rooms.  P.  E. 
Barnes,  architect,  149  Second  street,  Macon, 
Ga. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  — Remodeling  Staub's  opera 
house;  $15,000  for  improvements  and  refurnish- 
ing. 

Martinsville,  Ind. — School  house,  $80,000, 
Hodgson,  Wallingford  &  Stem,  architects,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  — Five-story  warehouse,  cor- 
ner N.  Paul  and  Mortimer  streets.  E.  F. 
Woodbury,  owner. 

Philadelphia. — Warehouse,  factory,  stable  and 
six  houses,  for  Girard  Paint  Co.,  $40,000.  Geo. 
W.  Nock,  architect,  17 14  South  Third  street, 
Phila. 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark.— J.  B.  Legg  and  Isaac 
Taylor,  of  St.  Louis  and  Peabody  and  Stearns, 
of  Boston,  have  submitted  plans  for  a  hotel.  It 
will  cost  $100,000. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— Improvement  in  the 
Windom  block.  Brick  office  building,  $50,000, 
W.  H.  Eustis.  Four-story  brick  block,  J.  W. 
Bigley.  Four-story  brick  block,  $30,000;  owner 
A.  Howard  Hinkle,  Cincinnati;  architect,  W.  C. 
Whitney. 

Anoka,  Minn.— Elevator  and  flouring-mill  for 
W.  D.  Washburn.  A  four-room  school-house  to 
replace  one  burned;  three  brick  stores  for  Mrs. 
Gage;  three  brick  stores  for  Mrs.  Henderson; 
brick  blocks  for  C.  Norrell,  Mr.  Jorgens,  II  L. 
Ticknor  and  G.  H.  Fairbanks.  T.  D.  Allen 
architect. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— City  Enginner  Benzenberg 
is  preparing  plans  for  the  engine-house,  boiler- 
house  and  coal-shed  which  are  to  be  erected  at 
the  sewage  pumping-station  on  Jones'  island, 
this  season.  The  common  council  has  author- 
ized the  board  of  public  works  to  advertize  for 
proposals  for  building  the  three  structures, 
which  will  be  of  brick  and  cost  $15,000. 

OTHER    BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  walls  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Columbus 
are  found  to  be  sinking. 

Several  new  school-houses  will  be  erected  in 
Chicago  the  coming  year, 


The  carpenters  of  Chicago  are  attempting  to 
effect  a  raise  in  wages  from  $2  and  $2.25  per  day 
to  $3. 

The  St.  Luke's  hospital,  on  Indiana  avenue, 
Chicago,  has  been  completed  at  an  expense  of 
$130,000. 

Lstimates  upon  completing  the  Illinois  state 
house  were  made  last  week,  Architect  J.  R.  Wil- 
let  assisting  the  commissioners. 

The  Illinois  stone  company  has  elected  Ste- 
phen F.  Gale,  II.  G.  Loomis,  W.  S.  Gurner, 
David  Hess,  and  John  W.  McGennis,  directors. 

The  brick  manufacturers  at  Trenton,  N.  [., 
met  last  week  and  decided  to  reduce  wages  10 
per  cent,  and  increase  the  price  of  brick  10  per 
cent. 

A  bill  to  substitute  granite  for  limestone  in  the 
construction  of  the  state  house  at  Austin,  Texas, 
has  passed  the  senate  and  will  probably  pass  the 
house. 

The  Epiphany  Episcopal  parish,  Chicago, 
will  build  a  new  church  on  the  corner  of  Ashland 
avenue  and  Adams  street,  after  plans  by  F.  M. 
Whitehouse,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Ashland  building  company,  composed  of 
J.  V.  Farwell,  Gen.  F'itz  Simmons,  and  others, 
decided  on  March  24  to  erect  a  six-story  stone 
and  brick  apartment  house  at  the  corner  of  Ash- 
land and  Warren  avenues.  It  will  be  begun  in 
the  early  summer. 

In  Chicago  the  indications  are  such  as  precede 
a  busy  season.  There  are  few  contractors  about 
the  builders'  and  traders'  exchange,  who  have 
not  secured  enough  work  to  begin  the  season. 
The  extreme  cold  weather  has  delayed  excava- 
tions considerably.  The  majority  of  architects 
do  not  report  much  business.  S.  S.  Beman  has 
completed  the  designs  for  the  Field  building,  at 
the  coiner  of  LaSalle  and  Monroe.  The  exca- 
vation for  the  great  Kinsley  restaurant  is  com- 
pleted. It  will  cost  $12,000.  W.  M.  Dee  is  mak- 
ing very  satisfactory  progress  on  his  building  on 
Quincy  street;  E.  S.  Jenison  is  the  architect. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  W.  T.  Washburne  manufacturing  com- 
pany at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was  damaged  by  fire 
March  24,  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  ;  insurance, 
$8,000. 

The  latest  move  made  by  the  "  Tidal  Wave  " 
closet,  is  into  the  Brevoort  house  on  Madison 
street,  where  a  number  of  the  closets  have  been 
placed,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wells,  the 
western  representative  of  the  house. 

The  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works  have  recently  open- 
ed a  branch  house  in  Chicago,  at  Nos.  307  and 
309  Wabash  avenue,  which  is  fitted  up  in  a  most 
elaborate  style.  The  main  floor  of  the  very  large 
building  at  this  number  is  occupied  by  the  office 
and  the  various  articles  in  the  sanitary  line  man- 
ufactured by  this  house.  These  goods  are  all 
shown  as  in  actual  operation,  from  the  slop-sink 
to  the  bath  and  water-closet,  and  so  tastefully  ar- 
ranged and  elegantly  fitted  up  as  to  present  a 
very  attractive  display.  The  advantages  thus 
afforded  by  actual  test  are  apparent.  The  extent 
of  the  exhibit  is  unusual,  and  only  commensu- 
rate with  the  magnitude  of  the  great  business  and 
reputation  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  iron  works.  The 
venture  of  opening  a  store  in  this  city  on  so 
magnificent  a  scale,  has,  it  is  said,  proved  the 
wisdom  of  it  already,  as  Chicago  people  and 
business  men  are  always  ready  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  enterprise.  But  it  is  not  Chicago 
alone  that  takes  note  of  these  things.  The  city 
only  represents,  as  a  unit,  the  extensive  west 
and  northwest  which  come  to  it  now  for  about 
everything  they  want,  and,  indeed,  feel  that  they 
are  part  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  room  devoted 
to  the  exhibit  there  are  extensive  shipping- 
rooms,  and  the  entire  basement  of  the  building 
is  filled  with  iron  pipe,  bends,  branches,  etc.,  so 
classified  and  stored  that  anything  possible  in 
this  line  can  be  reached  in  a  moment.  This  ex- 
tensive establishment,  in  Chicago,  is  under  the 
very  successful  management  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Wal- 
cott,  an  exceedingly  courteous  and  affable  gen- 
tleman, well-known  to  all  plumbers  and  archi- 
tects in  the  west. 
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The  Sanitary  News  has  a  larger  and  more  appreciative 
list  of  subscribers  than  any  other  journal  of  its  class,  and 
circulates  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  especially  in 
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Among  subscribers  are  all  architects,  plumbers,  decora- 
tors, house-furnishers,  steam  and  gas-fitters,  builders  and 
contractors,  civil  and  sanitary  engineers,  city  and  town 
officials,  health-officers,  physicians,  chemists,  pharmacists, 
electricians  and  gas  companies,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  goods  relating  to  these  trades  and  professions,  and  house- 
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No  other  journal  published  uses  such  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  matter  for  publication,  the  aim  being  to 
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ing. The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  paper  is  not  only 
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Although  primarily  an  exponent  of  sanitary  science,  in  its 
application  to  healthy  homes  and  healthy  living,  a  feature 
is  made  ot  furnishing  all  the  latest  news  from  sanitary  and 
building  associations  everywhere,  their  proceedings  afford- 
ing the  best  indication  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  work. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  The  Sanitary  News  have 
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paid, on  receipt  of  $9.00. 

Sanitary,  architectural,  building  and  engineering  societies 
are  requested  to  send  notices  of  their  meetings,  with  topics 
for   discussion,   and  reports  ot  proceedings,  for  publication. 

NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

Illinois  State  Architects. — Chicago,  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  4. 

American  Society  of  Public  Analysts. — Wednesday, 
April  8,  at  New  York  City.  "  Comparative  Systems  of 
Milk  Analysis. ,v 

Philadelphia  Master  Plumbers. — Thursday  evening, 
April  9,  141  N.  7th  st.  Preparations  for  St.  Louis  con- 
vention. 

Chicago  Architectural  Sketch  Club.— Monday  even- 
ing, April  13,  161  La  Salle  st.     "  Entrances.'1 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. — Lansing,  April  14. 
Quarterly  meeting. 

Chicago  Master  Plumbers.  —  Wednesday  evening, 
April  15.  Legislation,  Address  by  Chief  Inspector 
Genung. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. — Chicago,  Thursday, 
April  16.     Examinations. 


SA  TURD  A  Y,  APRIL  4,  1885. 


The  Illinois  state  board  of  health  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  on 
Thursday,  April  16.  This  is  the  meeting  at 
which  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for 
certificates  is  held,  and  such  candidates  are  noti- 
fied that  the  examination  will  cover  the  subject 
of  preliminary  education. 


The  new  Doyer-street  lodging-house,  estab- 
lished by  the  New  York  sanitary  aid  society  has 
been  completed.  A  twenty-cent  ticket  entitles 
the  purchaser  to  lodging,  two  meals  and  a  bath. 
He  must  take  the  bath  and  put  on  the  clean 
night-shirt  which  is  furnished  him  before  retiring. 
For  dinner,  at  least  a  half  a  pound  of  beef,  soup, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  bread  are  provided. 
For  supper  and  breakfast,  farina,  coffee,  bread 
and  cake  are  furnished.  The  house  wasiormally 
opened  on  Monday  evening. 

President  Cleveland  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  good,   sound,    able-bodied    men,    to  whom   to 


trust  the  management  of  public  affairs.  This  is 
a  move  which  will  popularize  health.  It  may 
even  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the 
civil  service  commission  to  demand  evidences  of 
good  health  and  of  a  knowledge  of  how  to  c  re 
for  it,  from  applicants  for  examination. 
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IlM  the  case  of  cities  which  give  a  franchise  to 
a  water-company  or  to  a  private  individual  to 
build  water- works,  there  should  be  some  action 
taken  to  protect  the  citi  s :  interests.  There  is  a 
city  in  Illinois  which  granted  the  franchise  to 
construct  a  system  of  water-works  to  an  individ- 
ual. He  wa  a  contractor,  and  like  all  contrac- 
tors, desired  to  make  as  much  from  the  works  as 
possible.  To  save  money  he  did  not  hire  an  en- 
gineer to  plan  the  works,  but  constructed  them 
according  to  his  best  mechanical  knowledge. 
The  result  is  that  the  supply  is  inadequate,  im- 
pure, and  everything  except  satisiactory.  Every 
town,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  building  its  own  works.  But  if 
franchises  are  granted,  an  engineer  should  be 
employed  to  guard  the  city  against  improper  con- 
struction. 

Governor  Martin  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing medical  gentlemen  to  constitute  the  Kansas 
state  board  of  health  :  Three  year  terms — 
Charles  H.  Guibar,  of  Beloit,  president  state 
medical  society ;  A.  P.  Scott,  of  Fort  Scott, 
president  of  homeopathic  state  society,  and  D. 
Surber,  of  Perry,  president  of  the  eclectic  state 
society  ;  two  year  terms — J.  Milton  Welch,  of 
Lacygne,  D.  W.  Stormont,  of  Topeka;  one  year 
terms  —  H.  S.  Roberts,  of  Manhattan,  and  T.  A. 
Wright,  of  Americus. 


The  force  of  tenement-house  inspectors  of  the 
Chicago  health  department  has  been  increased 
to  eighteen,  with  salaries  at  $1,000  each.  A  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  inspection  department 
during  the  past  year  will  be  found  in  the  last  and 
the  present  issues;  it  shows  the  accomplishment 
of  very  valuable  work  for  the  city,  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenements 
and  private  houses,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congrat- 
ulation to  the  city  that  the  force  is  to  be  increas- 
ed ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  additional  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  practical 
knowledge  of  defects  in,  as  well  as  of  what  con- 
stitutes proper,  plumbing,  ventilation,  drainage, 
and  the  other  sanitary  elements  of  house  con 
struction.  A  movement  has  been  made  in  the 
city  council  to  return  to  the  contract  system  of 
doing  scavenger  work,  but  too  late  to  put  it  in  force 
this  season.  The  prospects  are  that  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May  Chicago,  under  the  sanitary  manage- 
ment of  its  efficient  health  commissioner,  Dr. 
DeWolf,  will  be  as  clear  as  a  well  kept  private 
yard,  and  so  well-prepared  for  cholera  that  the 
epidemic  disease  will   find   it   difficult   to   gain  a 


foothold  or  make  any  headway.  It  is  at  such  a 
time  that  the  persistent  and  conscientious  work 
of  keeping  down  overcrowding  in  tenements, 
compelling  correct  construction  in  new  buildings, 
requiring  clean  alleys  and  repairs  in  bad  plumb- 
ing and  drainage,  will  show  its  effect.  The  com- 
missioner of  public  works  has  instructed  the  in- 
spectors of  the  water  department  to  "  keep  an 
eye  open  "  to  sanitary  defects  and  irregularities 
in  their  daily  rounds,  and  report  them  to  the 
health  commissioner,  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts. 
If  cholera  should  come  to  this  country  this  sum- 
mer, Chicago  will  prove  to  be  a  place  of  refuge, 
rather  than  one  to  flee  from. 


"Skin-plumbing"  originated  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  tilers  attempted  to  do  the 
plumber's  work.  The  carpenters  tried  it  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  grew  to  be  so  bad  that 
legislation  was  necessary  to  stop  it.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  1490,  the  medical  profession 
turned  their  attention  to  bad  plumber's  work  in 
the  attempt  to  prevent  some  of  the  diseases 
caused  by  it.  In  1690,  further  checks  in  the 
shape  of  legislation  were  applied,  but  today 
when  the  skin  plumber  flourisheth  like  a  green 
bay  tree,  nothing  is  done. 


It  is  reported  that  the  City  of  Mexico  is  slow- 
ly sinking  into  lake  Tezcuco,  and  that,  if  pre- 
ventive measures  are  not  adopted,  it  will  be  un- 
der water  in  fifty  years.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  Humboldt  states  that  the  depth  of  the 
lake  was  sixteen  feet  and  ten  inches  ;  it  is  now 
no  more  than  six  feet  and  eight  inches  in  any 
place.  Careful  observations,  conducted  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  show  that  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  has  risen  uniformly  one  and  one-half  inches 
each  year,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  but  nine 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city.  Drainage  is  seriously  impeded,  in  dry 
weather  even,  the  fall  being  insufficient.  In  wet 
weather,  when  the  water  from  the  lake  overflows 
some  of  the  streets,  drainage  is  entirely  checked. 
The  ground  is  saturated  with  fecal  matter  ami 
the  death  rate  from  malarial  fever  is  high.  It  is 
probable  that  the  lake  will  have  to  be  drained 
away  from  its  present  location   entirely. 


Seven  methods  of  milk  analysis  are  used, 
principally,  in  this  country.  They  are  Ritt- 
hausen's,  Waller's  modification  of  Wanklyn's 
drying  with  sand  or  some  porous  substance,  ex- 
tracting the  fat  by  means  of  continuous  percola- 
tion of  the  solvent,  Soxhlel's  areometric  method, 
by  the  lacto-butyrometer,  and  by  the  lactoscope. 
It  has  long  been  deemed  desirable  that  some 
standard  should  be  recognized  by  analytical 
chemists,  but  none  has,  heretofore,  been  pro- 
posed. The  American  society  of  public  analysts 
has  now  taken  the  subject  up,  and  at  its  meeting 
next  Wednesday  will  discuss  the  results  arrived 
at  by  the  systems  of  analysis  mentioned    above. 


The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stocklager defin- 
ing the  duties  of  the  supervising  architect  is  a 
well-known  measure.  The  secretary  of  the 
American  institute  of  architects  is  in  receipt  of  a 
communication  from  the  Boston  chapter  of  the 
institute  making  some  suggestions  as  to  amend- 
ments, which,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Sanitary 
News,  would  improve  the  measure.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  appointment  be  by  the  secretary 
of  the    treasury    and    confirmed   by    the    senate. 
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The  assistant  supervising  architect  should  <1<> 
professional,  not  clerical,  duly.  The  board 
provided  for  should  be  composed  of  experts,  and 
include  the  chief  engineer  of  the  army,  the  su- 
pervising architect,  and  one  architect  appointed 
bj  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  in- 
stitute of  architects,  thelast  mentioned  to  receive 
a  compensation  of  $50  per  day  while  employed. 
The  board  should  have  discretionary  powers,  as 
in  the  forms  of  competition  to  be  used,  but  is 
recommended  that  sketches  at  a  scale  of  ,',;  of  an 
inch  id  the  foot,  with  the  conditions  as  simple  as 
possible,  be  required  in  an  open  and  unpaid 
competition  ;  that  the  six  owners  of  the  best  de- 
signs be  invited  to  enter  into  a  paid  competition, 
the  conditions  of  which  should  be  more  exacting, 
but  in  which  no  drawings  should  be  required  at 
a  greater  scale  than  that  of  }s  inch  to  the  foot, 
and  that  from  these  competitors  the  choice  of  an 
architect  should  be  made.  The  amount  of  ser- 
vice in  the  way  of  drawings  should  be  fully  de- 
scribed and  the  specifications,  in  all  cases,  be 
be  passsd  on  by  the  supervising  architect  with 
the  designer,  the  latter  to  have  $25  a  day  and 
traveling  expenses  when  called  to  Washington 
on  such  business.  There  are  some  other  recom- 
mendations concerning  superintendence,  etc., 
not  quite  so  important.  The  Boston  chapter, 
while  it  believes  its  recommendations  would 
improve  the  bill,  does  not  wish  to  jeopardize  its 
passage  by  insisting  upon  their  incorporation. 
It  is  suggested,  that  the  western  association  ot 
architects  take  some  action,  which  will  show 
their  feeling  in  relation  to  this  most  important 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  public  archi- 
tecture. As  it  is  at  present,  the  supervising 
architect  has  an  inordinate  amount  of  labor,  and 
a  recompense  entirely  unbefitting  his  expert 
ability. 

HOUSE  WASTE  AND  ITS  REMOVAL. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Prof.  Mason  G.  Ellzley,  M.  D.,  before  the 
Washington  master  plumbers'  association,  at  a 
recent  meeting  : 

According  to  announcement,  the  subject  of 
this  evening  will  be  "House  Waste  and  Its  Re- 
moval." Few  persons  who  have  not  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject,  suspect  how  large 
the  amount  of  this  material  is.  In  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation, of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  the  excreta 
alone  amounts  daily  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  solid  matter,  and  about  a  quart  of  liquid  for 
each  person.  Applying  that  calculation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand 
population,  we  find  that  they  produce  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds  of  fecal  matter  every  day, 
which  must  be  cleanly,  completely  and  inodorous- 
ly  removed  from  the  city  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited. 
Add  to  this  one  hundred  thousand  quarts  of 
urine,  and  an  amount  of  kitchen  waste,  dust, 
trash,  etc.,  equal  to  both,  and  we  have  the  prob- 
lem fairly  before  us.  Water-closet,  kitchen-sink, 
and  sewer,  constitute  the  machinery  provided  for 
the  remoVal  of  this  vast  material.  To  provide 
and  keep  in  working  order  this  machinery  is  the 
great  public  function  of  the  highly-honorable  and 
important  calling  which  you  gentlemen  follow. 
According  as  this  material,  which  we  will  speak 
of  as  house  waste,  is  cleanly  and  completely  and 
speedily  removed,  will  be  the  healthfulness  of 
the  city.  If  the  machinery  is  in  all  its  parts  of 
the  best  construction  and  is  kept  in  thorough  and 
constant  repair  and  working  order,  the  death-rate 


will  be  small.  If  the  machinery  is  of  cheap  and 
faulty  construction  and  its  constant  repair  is  neg- 
lected, so  that  it  becomes  clogged  with  filth  and 
begins  to  pollute  the  floor  under  which  it  is 
hidden,  and  the  soil,  and  the  air,  and  the  water, 
then  the  death-rate  will  rise  to  a  fearful  height, 
and  you  need  not  doubt  it.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant point  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  as 
thoughtful  men,  viz.,  the  ultimate  disposition 
made  of  the  sewage.  The  matter  which  passes 
through  the  water-closets  of  this  city  in  a  year  is 
worth,  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  the  fatness 
and  the  fertility  of  the  field,  pasture,  and  mead- 
ows, of  the  garden,  and  the  orchard  from  which 
our  food-supply  is  drawn.  We  Americans  are  of 
an  extraordinarily  gregarious  habit;  we  are  acity- 
loving  people;  one-fifth  of  our  population  is 
crowded  into  less  than  forty  of  our  great  cities. 
It  is  a  great  evil,  but  we  have  no  statesmen  who 
seem  to  know  that  it  is  an  evil.  There  are  some 
twenty  millions  of  us  living  to-day  in  sewered 
towns  and  cities, — that  is  to  say,  fifteen  million 
pounds  of  solid  excreta  daily  go  to  waste.  This 
is  seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons,  worth  more 
than  $50,000.  The  former  is  worth  as  much 
more.  So  $100,000  worth  a  day  of  the  fertility 
of  the  national  domain  is  cast  into  the  sea  by 
this  generation.  How  long  do  you  suppose  this 
gigantic  spoliation  can  last?  Remember  the 
world  is  far  on  in  the  final  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment as  the  habitation  of  man.  The  population 
of  this  country,  not  far  hence  in  the  future,  will 
begin  to  trench  upon  the  food-producing  power 
of  the  soil.  There  is  no  new  world  upon  which 
we  can  pour  out  our  surplus  paupers, — no  Eygpt 
in  which  we  can  buy  corn.  The  house  waste  of 
urban  population  must  go  back  upon  the  fields 
whence  their  food  supply  is  drawn.  This  in- 
volves a  dry  system  of  handling  and  deodorizing 
and  disinfecting,  and  the  water-carriage  cannot 
outlive  another  generation. 

There  is  now  in  operation  in  some  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, a  so-called  carbon  system,  patented  probably 
by  one  Stamford.  One-fifth  of  the  weight  of  solid 
and  liquid  excreta,  of  finely-powdered  charcoal, 
is  found  to  dry  and  deodorize  and  largely  disin- 
fect the  mass.  Each  use  of  the  closet  applies 
the  requisite  amount.  The  mass  is  removed  at 
intervals  to  a  vast  crematory  of  iron  retorts,  and 
its  purification  accomplished  by  destructive  dry 
distillation.  The  carbon,  the  phosphates,  and 
other  valuable  alkaline  salts,  remain  in  the  re- 
tort ;  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia  distill 
over.  The  ammonia  is  fixed  in  passing  through 
moist  acid  phosphate,  which  is  hereby  converted 
into  ammoniated  superphosphate,  and  sold  to 
farmers  at  a  greatly-increased  price.  The  car- 
bon goes  back  to  the  closets,  and  after  being 
used  three  times,  contains  phosphates,  etc., 
enough  to  sell  at  a  profit  to  farmers.  The  whole 
process  is  clean,  neat,  inodorous,  from  the  closets 
to  the  finished  products,  which  are  sacked  for 
market.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint  nothing  is 
left  to  be  desired.  Something  like  this  will  be 
the  system  of  the  future.  The  water-closet, 
however,  must  first  have  its  day.  Suffer  me  to 
pause  one  moment  and  turn  aside  to  remark 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  coming  generation  will 
cremate  not  only  their  excreta,  but  their-  dead. 
The  scientific  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is 
cremation  undoubtedly.  Bear  in  mind  that  cre- 
mation is  an  absolute  destroyer  of  all  infective 
poisons,    whereas    burial   often   multiplies  them 


indefinitely  and  distributes  them  far  and  near. 
Now  let  us  discuss  the  water  closet  a  little  in 
a  friendly  way.  Great  charges  are  brought  for- 
ward against  the  water  closet,  whereas  its  con- 
queror, the  bath  tub,  receives  scarcely  a  passing 
notice.  Yet,  I  greatly  suspect  that  the  latter  is 
not  unfrequently  a  more  effective  means  of  the 
distribution  of  disease  germs  than  the  water- 
closet  itself.  If  the  closet  be  of  the  best  modern 
construction,  well  trapped,  and  securely  jointed, 
with  ventilation  above  the  roof,  if  it  does  not 
then  perform  its  office  safely  and  well,  it  will  be 
because  of  domestic  neglect  and  uncleanliness, 
rather  than  from  any  inherent  defect  in  the 
thing  itself.  It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I 
speak  of  the  technical  details  of  plumbing  work 
to  practical  plumbers  ;  nevertheless,  I  have  a  few- 
suggestions  to  make,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  appeal  to  your  plain  common  sense  as  practi- 
cal men.  The  most  important  point  in  the  soil- 
pipe  system  is  the  first  joint  under  the  seat,  be- 
low the  water-seal.  That  joint  is  underneath 
the  floor.  I  think  somebody  has  described  man 
as  a  filth-hiding  animal  ;  at  all  events,  so  he 
ought  to  be  described.  That  joint  is  generally 
packed  with  putty.  This  is  a  great  defect,  I 
suspect,  the  greatest  defect  in  modern  plumbing. 
Putty  is  cheap,  to  be  sure,  but,  like  many  cheap 
things,  correspondingly  worthless.  A  joint,  of 
which  one  or  both  sides  is  a  metal,  and  subject 
to  expansion  and  contraction  by  alterations  ot 
temperature,  if  packed  with  putty,  is  bound  to 
suffer  fracture  and  dislocation.  If  there  is  mere- 
ly a  settling  of  the  bowl,  the  merest  fraction  of 
an  inch,  a  seam  will  be  opened  in  the  joint,  or- 
ganic vapor  fumes  escape,  and  thereby  disease 
germs  will  crowd  through  this  gap,  under  the 
old  rotten  wooden  floor.  This  condition  of 
things  is  frightfully  unsanitary,  but  it  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  majority  of  water-closets  in  use  to- 
day. '  Putty  is  not  fit  to  patch  these  joints  with, 
for  these  and  other  reasons.  You,  gentlemen, 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  are  practical  sani- 
tarians; don't  forget  that.  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  duly  bound  to  protest  against  putty,  as  I  do, 
most  earnestly,  from  my  standpoint.  I  think  if 
you  will  go  to  some  of  the  engine-men  who  drive 
our  locomotives,  or  run  our  great  stationary  en- 
gines, and  see  how  they  pack  joints  to  hold 
against  high-pressure  steam,  you  will  learn  a 
practical  lesson  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  Pack 
the  joints  of  the  water-closet  the  same  way,  and 
you  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

Now,  cast-iron  is  not  fit  for  a  soil-pipe,  unless 
its  pores  can  be  filled  up  by  some  vitrifying  sub- 
stance, which  will  also  stand  against  the  corrod- 
ing action  of  oxygen.  Tarry  applications  do  no 
good,  the  tar  being  in  itself  perishable,  under 
the  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Pipe,  of 
a  cheap  class,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  made 
generally  available  for  this  purpose  with  great  ad- 
vantage. The  soil-pipe  ought  to  run  independ- 
ently of,  and  unconnected  with,  any  and  all 
other  drains  and  pipes,  by  the  shortest  available 
line  from  the  bowl  to  the  main  sewer.  It  should 
not  be  buried  in  the  soil  in  the  same  ditch  along- 
side the  pipes  which  convey  water  into  the  build- 
ing. So  the  bath-tub  ought  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent waste-pipe  running  by  itself  straight  to 
the  sewer,  and  it  ought  to  be  trapped  and  venti- 
lated near  the  outfall.  The  pipes  which  bring 
the  water  into  the  building,  and  those  which 
convey  away  the  surplus  waste-water,  ought  to 
constitute  a  separate    and  independent   system, 
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and  lie  as  remotely  located  from  the  sewerage- 
pipe  and  drains  as  possible,  ami  get  them  into 
the  building.  My  reasons  are  very  plain  and 
simple, — that  the  danger  to  health  and  life  is 
not  found  in  gases  and  foul  odors,  but  in  the 
presence  of  specific  germs  which  cause  disease. 
If  a  man  smells  a  bad  odor,  it  does  not  give  him 
the  small  pox,  nor  the  yellow-fever,  nor  the 
cholera.  There  is  a  specific  germ  which  pro- 
duces these  diseases,  and  the  great  Jand  import- 
ant fact  is  that  these  germs,  many  of  them,  are 
capable  of  multiplying  to  an  incalcuable  extent 
outside  of  the  body,  under  favoring  conditions. 
These  conditions  are,  in  the  main,  (1)  a  temper- 
ature between  32  °  F.  and  140°  F.,  the  most 
favorable  being  between  90  °  and  100  °  ,  or  very 
near  blood  heat ;  (2)  the  presence  of  decomposing 
organic  matter  (i.  e.  filth)  ;  (3)  the  presence  of 
moisture  ;  (4)  the  absence  of  strong  sun-light, 
and  a  full  supply  of  oxygen.  In  another  and 
simpler  form  it  may  be  said  that  dampness,  dark- 
ness and  filth,  with  sufficient  warmth,  supply 
conditions  favorable  to  the  development  and 
multiplication  of  disease  germs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dangers  of  sewer-gas  have  been  great- 
ly exaggerated.  All  bad  odors  and  other  matters 
foreign  to  the  air  devitalize  it  and  render  it  less 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  life,  but  they  do  not  and 
cannot  produce  specific  disease.  A  full  discus- 
sion of  germs  and  germicide  deodorizers,  etc., 
must  be  reserved  for  the  next  lecture,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  too  extensive  to  be  done  justice  to  at 
this  time. 

Returning  to  that  fractured  and  dislocated 
putty-joint  under  the  floor,  we  find  it  to  be  a 
vent  for  urine  and  fecal  matter,  and  organic  va- 
pors of  diverse  sort,  the  pipe  itself,  the  urine  and 
filth-sodden  floor,  the  cob-webs  and  the  putty 
are  damp,  with  a  most  offensive  organic  ooze, 
not  dangerous  in  itself,  but  ready  to  receive 
germs  of  infective  disease  the  first  time  a  sick 
person  uses  the  closet,  to  become  a  spawn-bed 
for  the  multiplication  of  these  deadly  germs, 
which  may  be  distributed  by  innumerable  meth- 
ods of  conveyance,  far  and  wide,  to  the  four 
winds  of  Heaven,  destroying  lives  as  they  multi- 
ply and  spread.  Furthermore,  the  soil,  in  which 
your  cast-iron  pipe  is  buried,  will  become  foul 
with  this  same  organic  ooze,  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  become  the  receptacle  of  disease  germs 
which,  multiplying  there,  the  ground  water  and 
ground  air  will  convey  into  the  house  air  and 
sewer  air,  all  around  the  neighborhood.  This  is 
the  danger,  the  great  danger,  which  you,  as 
practical  sanitarians,  should  do  all  you  could  to 
prevent.  The  bad  smells  are  nature's  warning 
of  the  presence  of  the  conditions  which  favor  the 
multiplication  and  distribution  ot  disease  germs. 
The  smell  means  that  there  is  something  rotten 
in  that  place,  which  ought  to  be  removed,  lest  it 
become  a  nest  where  disease  germs  are  hatched  ; 
but  those  who  call  themselves  sanitarians  are 
content  to  destroy  the  bad  smell,  or  cover  it,  and 
leave  the  decomposing  mass,  whence  it  emanates 
in  no  respect  improved  as  to  its  dangerous  charac- 
ter as  a  centre  of  infection. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  warn  you  that,  if  we  are 
guided,  as  wise  men  ought  to  be  guided,  by  past 
experience,  we  must  anticipate  a  probable 
visitation  of  the  dread  scourge  cholera,  during 
the  coming  summer.  In  view  of  the  possibility 
that  our  own  city  may  escape  it,  it  is  of  the  most 
urgent  importance  that  the  community  be  placed 
in  the  best  possible  posture  of   defense  against 


the  threatened  invasion.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning.  I  earnestly  insist  that  you 
gentleman  ought  to  see  to  it  that  all  plumbing- 
work  done  under  your  supervision  shall 
be  well  and  securely  done.  The  im- 
portance of  this  is  very  great.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  health  office  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  supremely  important  work,  for  to  this  end 
are  the  tax-payers  burdened  with  its  support. 
Nevertheless,  all  persons  of  authority  or  influ- 
ence in  the  community  must  give  us  aid  and 
countenance.  No  citizen  can  by  any  means,  di- 
vet  '  himself  of  his  responsibility  in  this  behalt. 
The  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  thermometer  is 
rising  rapidly;  soon  heated  periods  will  take  the 
place  of  cold  waves  in  the  weather  bulletins,  the 
time  for  active  resumption  of  sanitary  work  has 
come.  There  is  no  need  for  any  panic,  but  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Many  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  this  city  are  in  an  extremely  unsafe  con- 
dition, in  view  of  the  large  working  force  crowded 
into  them,  to  meet  an  invasion  of  cholera.  Their 
condition  has  been  pronounced  unsanitary  by 
competent  authority,  over  and  over  again.  The 
white  house,  the  treasury,  the  patent-office,  the 
post-office,  are  all  badly  constructed  and  badly 
ventilated,  and  worse  plumbed.  Many  of  the 
old  residences,  rented  and  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  government  clerks,  are  in  all  respects  unfit 
for  such  occupancy  and  unsanitary  to  an  extreme 
degree.  We  have  a  new  administration  boom  in 
hand  now.  Let  us  hope  that  some  of  these  old 
buildings  may  be  swept  clean.  Not  long  ago,  in 
the  treasury  building,  a  steam-pipe  was  carried 
into  the  main  sewer-pipe,  near  its  outfall — into 
the  common  sewer  below  two  places  marked 
"Traps"  in  the  plans  of  the  building.  But  the 
southwest  wind  blew  and  the  tide  rose  over  the 
Potomac  fiats  and  flooded  the  whole  building 
with  steam.  Instead  of  "Traps,"  the  entrances 
of  two  collateral  sewers  were  found.  Where  the 
sewers  came  from  nobody  could  tell.  It  appeared 
that  the  room  of  the  secretary  was  ventilated  by, 
or  was  a  ventilating  shaft  for,  the  common  sewer, 
according  as  the  tide  rose  and  the  wind  blew. 
If  any  room  in  that  building  was  in  that  state, 
the  secretary's  room  is  the  room  it  ought  to  have 
been  in.  If  anybody  is  to  die  poisoned  in  that 
building,  because  of  the  criminal  negligence  of 
the  government,  the  secretary  is  the  man  who 
ought  to  die.  Again  I  say,  let  the  much  needed 
sanitary  reform  begin  in  these  old  public  edifices. 
They  should  be,  without  delay,  subject  to  a  com- 
plete and  searching  sanitary  survey  under  compe- 
tent and  skilled  inspectors.  They  should  be 
overhauled  from  turret  to  foundation.  I  know 
there  are  many  wretchedly  defective  water-clos- 
ets, with  old,  rotten  , filth-sodden,  wooden  floors, 
hiding  fractured  and  discolated  putty  joints,  all 
of  which  ought  to  come  out,  and  be  replaced  by 
slate  floors  and  secure  joints  and  new  pipes, 
with  new  and  perfect  trapping  and  ventilation 
throughout.  Am  I  told  this  thing  will  cost 
money.''  I  answer,  the  lives  of  human  employes 
are  at  stake.  I  well  know  that  no  politician,  1 
will  not  say  no  statesman,  will  dare  openly  to 
weigh  money  against  life.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  private  edifices  in  this  city,  splendid  and 
imposing  in  the  outside  show,  but  which  are  as 
unsanitary  as  these  old  public  buildings.  Are 
their  wealthy  proprietors  not  aware  of  their  ov,  a 
danger  and  of  their  families  ?  Let  the  health 
office  see  to  this.  There  are  wells  to  fill  up,  and 
pumps  to    remove,    and  sewers    to  clean    and  re- 


pair. Innumerable  places  and  things  are  to  be 
looked  after,  which  may  become  centers  of  deadly 
infection.  What  if  the  cholera  arrives  before 
work  is  begun.  There  are  a  thousand  things  to 
do,  and  it  is  high  time  to  begin.  The  place  to 
begin,  I  repeat,  is  in  the  old  public  buildings,  as 
dingy  as  wigwams,  and  not  half  so  well  ventila- 
ted. Gentlemen,  I  speak  earnestly  and  plainly. 
I  offer  no  apologies  for  my  plainness  of  speech.  I 
mean  what  I  say.  I  mean  all  I  say.  I  know 
that  my  statements  are  important.  I  know  they 
are  true. 

One  more  fact  I  will  bring  briefly  before  you  : 
I  mean  the  personal  disinfection  of  the  sick. 
For  many  years  I  have  attended  no  case  of  infec- 
tious disease  without  providing  for  the  thorough 
deodorization  and  disinfection  of  all  discharges 
for  the  sick,  as  well  as  of  all  utensils  used  by 
them,  or  about  them,  and  all  remnants  of  food 
partaken  by  them,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief.  I  am  now  able  to  say 
that  I  have  so  prevented  many  cases  of  severe 
and  dangerous  sickness,  with  their  attendant 
anxieties  and  expenses,  and  also  saved  not  a  few 
lives.  If  I  had  saved  one  life,  or  prevented  one 
long  illness,  with  all  it  would  have  entailed,  I 
should  be  satisfied  and  repaid.  In  like  manner, 
you,  if  conscience  tells  you  that  you  have  so 
done  your  work  as  that  you  verily  believe  you 
have  saved  one  threatened  life,  you  have  not 
lived  in  vain.  It  is  easy  to  put  into  night  vessels, 
into  which  are  received,  the  discharges  of  the 
sick,  disinfective  agents  capable  of  absolutely 
and  certainly  sterilizing  all  such  discharges  before 
they  go  into  the  bowl  of  the  water  closet.  I  be- 
lieve this  simple  measure,  if  faithfully  executed, 
will  do  more  good  than  all  else  that  has  been,  or 
can  be,  proposed.  But  you  will  ask,  "what  are 
we  to  use?  "  Ask  your  doctor;  it  is  his  busi- 
ness. Again,  I  say,  the  health  office  owes  it  to 
the  public  to  instruct  the  people  in  this  behalf. 
It  is  true  that  much  harm  has  resulted  from  mis- 
placed confidence  in  useless  articles.  Copperas, 
for  example,  or  iron  sulphate,  has  been  more 
largely  used  than  anything  else  ;  it  is  a  deodor- 
izer, but  not  a  germicide.  Lieut.  Sternberg  has 
shown  that  it  fails  to  kill  germs  in  saturated  solu- 
tion. Such  errors  are  no  longer  admissible  on 
the  part  of  competent  medical  men.  When  a 
spoon  has  been  used  to  administer  medicine, 
pass  it  through  a  disinfecting  bath,  and  then 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water.  Do  the  same  with 
every  plate,  dish,  cup,  saucer,  and  every  article 
touched  or  used  by  the  sick,  and  destroy  and  dis- 
infect all  food,  any  part  of  which  has  been  tasted 
by  the  patient.  It  is  notorious  what  splendid  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  sanitary  science  to  the  person. 
Of  the  surgical  patient  under  the  leadership  of 
Sister  1  believe  that  medical  Sisterism  is.  in  no 
degree,  less  important  than  surgical.  Moreover, 
there  are  one  hundred  medical  patients,  to  one 
surgical.  The  same  precautions  apply  to  bath- 
ing the  sick.  So  long  as  we  pour  choleraic  and 
typhoid  fever  discharges  through  the  water-closet 
without  disinfection  and  bathe  these  patients  in 
the  bath-tub  and  let  the  water  in  which  they  were 
bathed  run  into  the  sewer,  so  long  shall  we  be 
sowing  broadcast  the  germs  o(  destructive  dis- 
ease.    Surely  we  ought  not  so  to  do. 

At  the  next  lecture  we  will  discuss  germs  and 
germicides,  deodorizers  and  antiseptics.  1  thank 
you  for  the  kind  attention  with  which  you  have 
heard  me  this  evening. 
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THE  SEPARATE  vs.  THE  COMBINED 
SYSTEM  OF  SEWERAGE.— I. 

Mi.  Benezette  Williams,  together  with  Mr. 
Cole,  last  year  made  a  report  upon  the 
drainage  and  sewerage  of  Hyde  Park,  111.,  to  the 
board  of  trustee  of  that  village.  The  report 
was  lulls  commented  on  in  The  Sanitary 
News,  Sept.  15,  1SS4.  (Vol.  IV,  p.  120.)  Mr. 
Williams  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Wes 
tern  society  of  engineers  on  the  separate  versus 
the  combined  system  of  sewerage,  as  exemplified 
in  the  drainage  of  Hyde  Park.  An  abstract  of 
the  paper,  so  far  as  ii  relates  to  the  proposed 
plan,  is  here  given,  with  Mr.  Williams'  remarks 
mi  the  generals  ubject. 

Hyde  Park  si  municipality  organized  as  a 
village;  it  has  an  area  of  about  48  square  miles, 
consists  of  scattered  suburban  communities,  ag- 
gregating  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants,  ap- 
proximately. The  northern  portion  of  the  village 
is  but  an  outgrowth  of  Chicago,  and  has  a  system 
ol  sevverage  constructed  on  the  combined  system, 
which  enters  Lake  Michigan.  The  remainder  of 
the  village  was  divided,  for  sewerage  purposes, 
into  three  districts,  the  Pullman  district,  the 
Hyde  lake  district,  and  the  Central  distrtct,  the 
last  of  which  is  the  district  principally  treated. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  22j^  square  miles.  In 
addition  to  being  low  and  flat  it  receives  the 
storm  water  from  an  area  of  eight  miles  outside 
of  its  own  territory.  The  average  elevation  of 
this  22  '4  square  miles,  including  an  outcroping 
of  lime  rock  known  as  "stony  island,"  is  6  feet 
above  datum.  The  average  elevation  of  over  one 
half  the  district  is  only  4.2  above  datum.  The 
records  kept  by  the  city  of  Chicago  from  1854  to 
1882,  inclusive,  show  that  for  the  whole  period'of 
thirty  years  the  average  level  of  lake  Michigan 
has  been  1.9  feet.  The  average  level  for  two 
years,  1858  and  1859,  was  3  feet.  The  average 
for  1876  was  2.6  feet,  and  for  1883,  2.4  feet.  The 
highest  monthly  average  was  3.8  feet,  and  the 
highest  daily  avervge  4.7  feet.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  winds  the  lake  has  sometimes  reached 
the  height  of  six  feet. 

The  report  recommends  the  establishment  of 
two  pumping-stations  for  the  central  district;  and 
that  storm  water  and  sewage  be  kept  separate, 
and  both  pumped  ;  the  storm  water  from  the 
Grand  Crossing  station  to  be  pumped  into  an 
open  drainage  ditch,  which  is  to  receive  by  gravi- 
ty all  the  drainage  from  twelve  square  miles  of 
territory  west  of  the  village  ;  that  from  the  South 
Chicago  station  being  pumped  into  the  Calumet 
river ;  the  sewage  from  each  station  being 
pumped  on  to  the  land  that  may  hereafter  be  se- 
lected, for  the  purpose  of  purification.  The  fig- 
ures given  above  show  that  for  thirty  years  lake 
Michigan  has  had  an  average  height  of  only  4. 1  feet 
lower  than  the  average  of  this  district ;  that  its 
greatest  recorded  yearly  average  has  been  but  3 
feet  lower,  its  greatest  recorded  monthly  aver- 
age but  2.2  feet  lower,  and  its  greatest  daily 
average  but  1.3  feet  lower  than  the  district. 
Hence,  the  impossibility  of  draining  it  by  natu- 
ral means  is  apparent.  For  storm  water  drain- 
age it  is  proposed  ultimately  to  conduct  the 
water  to  the  two  pumping-stations  through  un- 
derground systems  of  conduits,  one  main  con 
duit  being  so  located  as  to  connect  the  two 
pumping-stations,  and  to  afford  a  means  of  flush- 
ing the  main  drainage  ditch  throughout  its 
whole  length.  From  the  records  of  the  U.  S 
signal  service  in  Chicago  for  twelve  years,  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  that  the  mains  be  pro- 
portioned to  carry  ^  of  an  inch,  and  the  laterals 
y%  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  per  hour. 

The  sewerage  systems,  which  are  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  storm-water  drains,  are  to  center 
at  the  respective  pumping-works.  In  designing 
these  systems,  the  basis  for  proportioning  the 
sewers  is  to  be  as  follows:  Assuming  that  for 
each  twenty-five  feet  of  front  there  aie  five  per- 
sons, and  that  the  maximum  rate  of  water  used 
is  120  gallons  per  person  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  five  gallons  per  hour,  then  in  a  mile  ot  street 
there  will  be  about  10,000  gallons,  or  say  1,333 
cubit  feet  of  sewage  per  hour.  There  will  be 
some  sub-soil  water  to  get  into  the  sewers,  and  in 
times  of  rains  some  surface  water  will  find  en- 
trance through  open  man-hole  covers.  If  we 
assume  this  to  be  one-half  of  the  sewage  proper, 


w  i'  w  ill  have  2,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  mile  of 
street.  There  arc  sixteen  miles  of  street  upon 
which  the  frontage  should  be  counted  ;  hem  1  . 
on  the  basis  assumed,  sewers  should  be  propoi 
tioned  for  32,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  square 
mile,  or  fifty  cubic  feci  per  acre. 

When  a  sewerage  system  is  to  be  carried  out 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  level  territory,  it  is  diffi 
cull  to  get  self  cleansing  grades  for  the  sewer-, 
without  going  to  a  great  depth  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  system.  This  difficulty  is  an  unusu- 
ally serious  one  in  llyde  Park,  where  it  is  en- 
countered in  the  main  storm  water  drains  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  far  more  seriously  in  the  sew- 
erage. Below  the  sand,  which  extends  over 
nearly  all  the  central  districts,  is  a  bed  of  drift 
clay.  It  is  proposed,  in  order  to  cheapen  the 
work,  and  to  go  low  enough  for  self  cleansing 
grades,  to  build  the  main  conduits  for  both  storm- 
water  drainage  ami  sewerage,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sewerage  sub-main,  by  tunneling. 
To  do  this,  the  grade  ot  the  storm-water  con- 
duits will  have  to  be  twenty-five  feet  below  datum, 
and  of  the  sewers,  thirty-two  feet  below  datum 
at  the  Grand  Crossing  pumping  station,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  deeper  at  the  South  Chicago 
station.  As  the  drainage  and  sewerage  mains 
can  usually  be  located  on  the  same  line,  and  as 
the  one  is  six  or  seven  feet  higher  than  the  other, 
it  is  possible  to  build  them  in  the  same  excava- 
vation,  one  above  the  other.  The  cross  sections 
given  on  the  accompanying  plan*  will  convey  a 
good  idea  of  the  form  of  construction  proposed, 
when  the  two  mains  are  built  together.  This 
can  only  be  done  with  profit  when  it  is  desirable 
to  build  both  mains  at  the  same  time. 

The  pumps  lor  each  class  of  work  must  be 
so  placed  that  they  can  pump  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mains  of  the  respective  systems.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  place  the  pump  floor  ten 
feet  below  datum. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  provide  a  re- 
ceiving reservoir  for  the  storm-water  drains,  but 
intend  that  the  storm-water  pumps  shall  take  the 
water  direct  from  the  mains.  The  mains  leading 
to  each  station  are  to  converge  into  one,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  building  at  an  increased 
depth,  from  which  the  pumps  can  draw.  "Neither 
for  the  sewerage  mains  do  we  think  it  advisable 
to  provide  a  reservoir.  All  that  will  be  necessa- 
ry is  to  build  galleries  by  tunneling  a  little  lower 
than  the  invert  of  the  sewers.  This  can  be  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent  desired  without  occupying 
land. 

When  carried  out  to  completion  the  total 
amount  of  storm-water  to  be  pumped  by  each 
station  will  equal  40,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  amount  of  sewage  to  be  pumped  will  gener- 
ally about  equal  the  water  supplied  to  the  popu- 
lation within  the  district,  though  at  times  it  will 
be  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  that  amount. 
At  the  present  time  the  greater  portion  of  the 
central  district  is  unoccupied,  so  that  the  thing 
most  needed  is  storm-water  drainage  of  such  a 
character  as  will  render  the  lands  tillable  and  fit 
for  occupancy.  Excep  t  in  the  more  thickly-set- 
tled communities  sewerage  will  not  be  needed 
immediately.  Surface  drainage  is  proposed  by 
means  of  open  ditches  for  these  unoccupied 
lands. 

The  conclusions  regarding  sewage  disposals  are 
that  all  methods  in  vogue  where  water-carnage 
sewage  is  to  be  dealt  with  will  come  under  one 
or  another  of  the  following  heads:  (1)  Chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  precepitation  processes.  (2) 
Discharge  into  streams  of  bodies  of  water.  (3) 
Land  purification. 

The  processes  coming  under  the  first  head  are 
numerous,  and  have  had  repeated  trials  in  Eu- 
rope, but  without  any  of  them  securing  perma- 
nent recognition  as  being  suitable  for  general 
application,  when  cost  and  the  purity  of  the 
effluent  water  is  considered.  Such  methods  are 
not  now  being  supplied  in  new  cases  to  any  great 
extent,  and  they  have  few,  if  any,  advocates  ot 
importance. 

The  discharge. of  sewage  into  streams  or  bodies 
of  water,  is  the  method  of  disposal  almost  uni- 
versally practiced  in  the  early  history  of  the  sew- 
erage of  European  and  American  cities,  the 
nearest  water-course  being  put  to  this  use  without 
hesitation,  a  brook  or  a  sluggish  river  being  used 
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a-  freely  as  the  ocean.  As  cities  have  increased 
in  size,  the  nuisance  thus  created  lias,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances,  become  intolerable.  .Numer- 
ous instances  of  European  and  American  cities 
are  given  in  exemplification  of  this  proposition, 
such  as  Boston,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Toronto,  Providence,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and 
many  other  cities  of  less  importance  which  have 
had  experience  in  the  polluting  power  of  sew- 
age, and  are  now  endeavoring  to  find  deliver- 
ani  e  from  themselves,  or  have  paid  dearly  for  their 
deliverance.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  case  of 
a  city  of  the  size  of  Chicago  emptying  all  its 
sewage  into  a  body  of  water  similar  to  lake  Mich- 
igan, from  which  it  draws  its  water  supply.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Chicago  sewage  has,  since 
the  deepening  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal , 
been  taken  down  the  canal.  And  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Bridgeport  pumping-works,  a  still 
greater  portion,  probably  90  per  cent,  will  escape 
in  that  direction.  Hence,  sewage  discharge  into 
lake  Michigan  or  into  the  Calumet  lake  or  river 
is  condemned.  Such  a  course  would  so  pollute 
the  Calumet  lake  and  river  as  to  render  them  in- 
tolerable. Large  quantities  of  sewage,  it  dis- 
charged into  lake  Michigan  far  enough  from 
shore,  would  probably  have  no  worse  effect  than 
to  render  the  water  within  a  certain  compass 
unfit  for  potable  purposes,  and  such  a  course 
would  not  be  objectionable  except  for  this  reason, 
provided  always  that  the  discharge  took  place  in 
deep  water,  and  far  enough  away  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  the  shore. 

In  the  organic  world  there  is  a  never-ending 
process  of  building  up  and  tearing  down  going 
on;  the  inorganic  elements  of  the  earth  being 
built  in  organisms  which  live  for  a  time  and  die. 
Under  proper  conditions,  after  death,  decompo- 
sition— the  resolving  of  the  organized  tissues, 
into  their  original  inorganic  elements,  or  into 
some  stable  compound  of  a  simpler  nature — sets 
in,  and  continues  until  all  the  matter  has  lost  its 
organized  form.  In  their  healthy  state  the  or- 
ganized tissues  may  be  a  w  holesome  food,  but  in 
some  of  the  stages  of  decomposition  they  may  be 
extremely  unwholesome.  Then,  there  is  danger 
of  disease  germs,  of  certain  kinds,  being  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  ot  drinking  water 
polluted  with  the  execreta  of  diseased  persons. 
Though  scientific  men  are  not  a  unit  in  the  belief 
that  disease  is  likely  to  be  imparted  by  taking 
living  germs  into  the  stomach,  there  is  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  facts  that  point  to  the  reality  of 
the  danger.  Though  the  engineer,  as  such,  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  and  the  manner  of  their 
spread  and  propagation,  it  is  his  duty  to  avail 
himself  of  the  deductions  of  specialists  in  this 
branch  of  science,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  con- 
clusions in  cases  of  this  kind.  He  should  also 
give  heed  to  such  simple  facts  as  come  within  the 
range  of  common  observation.  To  this  class, 
outbreaks  of  sickness  caused  by  the  pollution  of 
lake  Michigan  by  Chicago  sewage  belong.  In 
the  spring  of  1876  a  great  flood  swept  the  con- 
tents of  the  Chicago  river  and  its  branches  into 
the  lake,  causing  a  perceptible  contamination  of 
the  water-supply.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  observant  physicians,  this  was  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  bowel  complaint,  particularly  among 
children.  Again  in  January  and  February,  1880 
a  period  of  heavy  rains  was  followed  by  a  similar 
result.  At  other  times,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same 
injurious  effects  have  been  experienced  until  it  has 
come  to  be  a  well  recognized  fact  that  floods  pro- 
duce a  marked  pollution  of  the  water  supplied 
to  the  city. 

The  history  of  land  purification  of  sewage, 
both  by  sewage  farming — when  the  crop  derived 
is  the  main  object — and  by  what  is  termed  "in- 
termittent downward  filtration" — when  to  the 
amount  of  sewage  purified  is  attached  the  greater 
importance — is  briefly  reviewed. 

The  success  attained  in  land  purification  of 
sewage,  interests  us  only  in  its  sanitary  and  fi- 
nancial aspects.  A  just  judgement  of  these  re- 
sults will  give  the  greater  prominence  to  the 
former.  The  great  error  made  by  many  of  the 
early  advocates  of  this  sewage-disposal  was  in 
emphasizing  too  strongly  the  financial  part  of 
the  question.  Not  content  with  a  sanitary  meas- 
ure, scarcely  self-sustaining  in  some  cases,  and 
but  slightly  more    in  others,  they    made    fanciful 
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estimates  of  profits  to  be  derived  from  sewage 
farming,  which  have  not  generally  been  realized. 
In  a  sanitary  way,  experience  teaches  that  land 
purification  of  sewage  is  successful  on  the  whole. 
The  only  cases  where  it  has  fallen  short  are 
those  where  the  land  is  not  properly  prepared  by 
artificial  or  natural  means  for  the  reception  of  the 
sewage,  or  where  the  method  of  distributing  the 
sewage  is  defective,  or  where  gross  carelessness 
has  existed  in  the  management.  The  financial 
results  have  been  very  diverse.  Though  the 
extravagant  expectations  of  its  early  advocates 
have  not  been  fully  realized,  a  good  degree  of 
success  has  been  attained.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  the  light  of  experience,  as  much  has 
been  realized  as  could  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated. 

CHICAGO'S    INSPECTION     SERVICE.— II. 

The  following  is  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
abstract  of  the  report  of  Chief  Inspector  Gen- 
ung,  of  the  health  department's  inspection  ser- 
vice of  this  city.  The  first  paper  was  given  on 
page  122  of  the  last  issue  : 

The  state  laws,  or  city  ordinances,  or  both, 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  metal 
sewer,  or  drain,  pipes  for  conducting  the  usual 
sewage  of  all  places  of  habitation  to  some  point 
outside  the  building  walls,  these  drain-pipes  to 
be  in  full  view  at  all  times,  and  in  no  instance  to 
be  buried  in  the  earth.  Where  there  were  cellars 
or  excavators  of  any  kind,  this  would  necessitate 
a  double  system  of  drains,  for  sub-soil  and  storm 
water  drainage.  These  should  be  connected  at 
some  point  outside  the  building  wall.  If  the 
metal  system  had  sufficient  capacity,  the  surface 
and  storm  water  and  usual  sewage  of  the  prem- 
ises could  be  discharged  into  the  street  sewer, 
and  the  sub-soil  drains  could  be  discharged 
into  properly-constructed  gravel,  or  sand,  wells, 
or  trenches.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  sub- 
soil drainage  in  large  cities  where  the  earth  is 
necessarily  impregnated  with  filth.  Next  to  the 
outside  walls  the  drainage  is  the  most  important 
part  of  a  building.  The  ordinance  relating  to 
drainage  should  be  so  specific  as  to  provide  not 
only  for  the  natural  sewage  of  a  building  and 
the  storm  water  falling  upon  it  and  the  connect- 
ing grounds,  but  should  also  provide  for  the  sub- 
soil drainage  of  the  entire  lot  occupied  by  the 
building,  to  a  depth  of  two  or  more  feet  below 
the  foundation  walls.  Proper  precautions  should 
be  taken  in  preventing  the  construction  of  walls 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  become  damp 
from  the  foundation  upward.  Damp  air  and 
ground  air  should  never  enter  a  building. 

Another,  and  not  the  least,  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  house-drainage  in  this  city  is  the 
universal  custom  of  constructing  one  or  more 
grease-receiving  basins  for  each  building.  These 
are  usually  made  of  brick,  in  a  careless  manner, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  water  tight,  thus  permitting 
the  surrounding  earth  to  become  completely  sat- 
urated with  filth.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
not  abolishing  these  cesspools,  which  require 
constant  attention.  This  matter  is  second  in  im- 
portance to  abolishing  privy-vaults.  Sewage  of 
any  kind  should  be  quickly  removed  from  the 
premises  to  a  point  beyond  the  drain  trap  and 
into  the  street  sewer. 

For  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  renting 
public,  especially  the  working-classes,  large  tene- 
ments must  be  provided.  For  a  satisfactory 
tenement,  the  following  plan  may  be  found 
practicable  :  Taking  a  piece  of  ground,  say  125X 
125  feet  in  size,  running  to  an  alley,  there  could 
be  erected  a  large  fire-proof  building  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  square,  containing  a  basement  or 
cellar,  for  storage  purposes,  and  heating  and 
laundry  apparatus  ;  next  a  high  story  for  stores, 
shops,  etc.,  with  dwelling  apartments  in  the 
rear  ;  then  four  or  more  stories  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  tenement  apartments,  the  top,  or  attic, 
story  to  be  used  for  storage  and  drying-rooms,  o 
play-rooms  for  children.  Such  a  building  could 
be  so  constructed  as  to  provide  external  light  and 
ventilation  for  each  room.  The  apartments 
could  be  so  divided  as  to  provide  two  to  four 
rooms  with  necessary  closets  for  each  family. 
The  water-closets  could  be  erected  in  tiers,  four 
in  number,  one  over  another,  with  external  light 
and  an  adequate  shaft,  artificially  ventilated.     A 


strong,  but  airy,  iron  balcony  could  be  made  to 
encircle  the  large  court  at  each  floor,  with  con- 
necting iron  stairs  for  escape  from  fires  or  to 
avoid  accident.  Suitable  and  sufficient  elevators 
could  be  provided  for  the  use  of  occupants  and 
elevating  fuel,  and  other  articles.  A  janitor  en- 
gineer would  have  entire  care  and  control  of  the 
building.  Such  a  building,  as  compared  with 
the  present  three-story  tenement  house,  would 
produce  a  revenue  in  excess  of  that  of  the  old- 
style  building,  equal  to  the  rents  received  above 
the  third  story.  By  the  use  of  elevators,  the 
upper  apartments  would  be  quite  as  accessible  as 
the  lower  ones,  and,  the  building  being  fire  proof, 
they  would  be  quite  as  safe  and  certainly  more 
desirable,  because  of  better  light  and  purer  air. 

Such  tenement  blocks  should  be  erected  within 
easy  distance  of  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing centers,  to  save  to  occupants  the  expense  of 
transportation  and  time,  and  to  secure  to  their 
families  proper  police  protection,  and  school  fa- 
cilities. It  would  seem  proper  that  those  employ- 
ing large  numbers  of  men  should  inaugarate 
this  new  departure  in  building  tenement  blocks 
for  their  employes.  This  would  greatly  benefit 
the  community  at  large  by  compelling  the  own- 
ers of  inferior  buildings  to  improve  them  to  a 
proper  standard  of  comfort  and  accomodation. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  other  than  new  buildings  dur- 
ing the  year  1884  : 

Defective  plumbing  repaired 550 

Traps  supplied  (where  none  previously  existed). . . .  296 

Ventilation  applied  to  waste  and  soil-pipes 200 

Ventilation  applied  to  rooms 236 

Ventilation  applied  to  workshops     79 

Defective  drains,  sewers,  etc.,  repaired 658 

New  sewers  constructed  and  connections  made. . . .  392 

Catch -basins  built  in  place  of  old   ones  abolished. .  54 

Catch-basins  cleaned 505 

Privy-vaults  cleaned 186  > 

New  privy-vaults  constructed 51 

New  water-closets  constructed,. 95 

Houses  lime-washed 250 

Leaky  roofs  repaired   71 

Machinery  protected  becauses  of  danger  to  empl'y's  190 

Filthy  bedding  destroyed 58 

Filthy  bedding  renovated. .          256 

Uninhabitable  basements  cleared  of  occupants 15 

Filthy  premises  cleaned 970 

Total 6276 

The  following  shows  the  whole  number  of  ex- 
aminations made  in  each  class  of  work,  separate- 
ly, with  number  and  sex  of  persons  employed  in 
or  occupying  premises  examined  : 

Factories  and  workshops  examined .' .  8  808 

Stores  examined. 9  163 

Miscellaneous  places  of  employment  examined. 3  248 

Total  examinations  made 21  219 

Number  of  males  employed 217  335 

Number  of  females  employed 46  196 

Number  of  boys  under  15  years  employed  (in  stores)  619 

Number  of  girls  under  15  years  employed  (in  stores)  346 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  above  places  263  531 

Notices  served  in  factories,  etc 421 

Tenement  houses  examined 4  394 

Rooms  in  said  houses 42  904 

Families  in  said  houses 10  443 

Males  in  said  houses 24  817 

Females  in  said  houses.    . 23  526 

Boys  under  15  years 7  755 

Girls  under  15  years 7  822 

Total  number  of  persons  occupying  said  tenement 

houses 48  343 

Notices  served  in  above  houses 2  670 

Special  examinations  in  factories,  workshops,  etc. .  483 

Notices  served  for  the  same     346 

Special  examinations  made  in  habitations 1  932 

Notices  served  for  the  same     1   341 


SEWAGE    FERTILIZATION    OF  PRIVATE 
FARMS. 

In  Great  Britain's  "  greater  isle,"  besides  the 
numerous  sewage  farms  owned  and  operated  by 
municipal  corporations,  there  are  about  four 
thousand  acres  of  land  irrigated  with  sewage  by 
private  persons,  who  do  so,  of  course,  with  the 
hope  of  profit.  Upon  these  lour  thousand  acres 
there  are  about  one  hundred  occupiers,  who  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  sewage  either  in  increased 
rent,  for  outfall,  or  for  dressings  as  often  as  de- 
sired. These  acres  mentioned  are  occupied  by 
those  who  have  a  certain  quantity  of  sewage  to 
a  certain  number  of  acres,  and  those  who  can 
use  any  amount.  One  farmer,  Lord  Warwick, 
produced  roots  in  ground  irrigated  by  sewage, 
which  won  ten  silver  cups  and  a  number  of 
money  prizes,  until  he  was  barred  out  of  compe- 
titions.    The  general  evidence  presented  by  the 


results  of  the  use  of  sewage  on  private  farms  in 
England  is  really  encouraging  to  Americans  who 
contemplate  using  it  for  a  similar  purpose. 
There  are  no  very  expensive  appliances  neces- 
sary to  the  use  of  sewage  on  private  farms,  if 
they  are  so  situated  as  naturally  to  receive  the 
outfalls.  In  most  of  the  private  farms  the  sew- 
age is  conveyed  by  means  of  spade- dug  trenches  ; 
in  few  cases  only  are  other  means  of  conduction 
employed.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
land  will  care  for  all  the  sewage  which  may  be 
turned  upon  it  without  harmful  effects.  It  is 
stated  that  over-feeding  land  with  sewage  can  be 
carried  on  for  years  without  ill  effects,  although 
land  may  become  choked  at  one  ill-managed 
dressing.  If  the  custom  becomes  established  for 
farmers  to  use  sewage  for  fertilizing  purposes  in 
this  country,  sewers  will  begin  to  be  planned  so 
as  to  permit  of  it  with  the  least  expense.  There 
is  great  need  for  care  in  the  disposition  of  sew- 
age, and  the  time  will  soon  come  in  this  country 
when  water  pollution  will  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued. The  use  of  sewage  on  private  farms  of- 
fers one  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS, 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  REPORT 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  this  board  for  the 
year  1884  opens  w7ith  a  report  by  the  secretary  of 
the  board,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  in  which  is  summar- 
ized the  condition  of  health  of  the  state  during 
the  year,  as  well  as  the  things  which  must  be  at- 
tained to  in  order  to  improve  upon  it.  Then  fol- 
lows a  paper  upon  the  legislation  which  is  desira- 
ble for  the  improvement  of  tenement-houses, 
written  by  E.  H.  Janes,  M,  D.,  assistant  sanitary 
superintendent  of  the  health  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  which  he  advocates  that 
the  tenant  has  certain  sanitary  duties  as  well  as 
the  landlord.  Dr.  Hunt  has  a  paper  on  water- 
supply  designed,  it  is  presumed,  as  a  guide  to  the 
householder.  It  minutely  describes  the  construc- 
tion of  filters,  and  gives  tests  as  to  quality.  AnB 
other  paper  on  filtration,  from  the  hands  of  Prof. 
Geo.  II.  Cook,  the  state  geologist,  describes  fil- 
tration of  public  water-supply,  the  erection  of 
filter  galleries,  etc.  Reports  on  methods  of  but- 
ter analysis,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Cornwall,  and  on 
the  milk  inspector,  by  Dr.  Win,  K.  Newton,  are 
published.  The  latter  is  interesting,  as  Dr. 
Newton  has  made  about  the  only  milk-inspection 
service  in  this  country,  which  amounts  to  any- 
thing. The  circulars  and  laws  of  the  state  board 
of  health  are  published,  as  is  a  medical  register 
of  the  state  by  counties.  The  report  of  vital  sta- 
tistics is  for  a  year  from  July  I,  1883.  The  mar- 
riage rate  is  given  as  15. 10  per  1,000  persons  liv- 
ing ;  the  death-rate  as  19.20  per  1,000.  The 
birth-rate  is  given  as  about  22  per  1,000. 

SURGEON-GENERAL  HAMILTON'S    REPORT 
FOR   1884. 

Dr.  John  H.  Raich  was  re-elected  secretary 
of  the  sanitary  council  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  given  executive  authority  in  the  affairs  of 
the  council,  in  view  of  the  prospective  inroad  of 
cholera,  and  his  wide  experience  in  sanitary  mat- 
ters— probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
man  in  the  country. 

NOTES   ON    CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  chief  articles  in  Lippincott's  Magazine 
for  April  are:  "Glimpses  of  Peking."  by  C.  F. 
Gordon  Gumming;  one  summarizing  the  results 
of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  London 
society  lev  psychic  research;  "Studies  in  a  Lake 
Port,'"  by  ('.  IS.  Todd:  a  second  paper  on  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  by  Edward  C.  Bruce: 
"The  Confederate  Flag."  by  G.  Carpenter,  and 
numerous  short  articles  of  interest. 

The  Po/u/ar  Science  Monthly  for  April  re- 
prints a  portion  of  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London,  by  Robert  W.  Edis,  L.  R.  S..  on 
the  "Internal  Arrangement  oi  Town  Houses," 
which  i^  worthy  of  attention.  While  many  of 
the  suggestions  made  are  already  in  force  in  this 
country,  there  are  others  which,  if  not  new, 
ought  to  be  adopted.  There  is  also  .1  continua- 
tion of  the  articles  on  cholera,  by  Dr.  Max  Von 
Pettenkoler.  who  treat--,  in  this  number,  of 
modes  of  propagation. 
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MISSOURI  ARCHITECTS. 

(  in  Friday  of  last  week,  March  27,  about  torty 
architects  met  in  St.  Louis  to  form  a  state  asso- 
ciation, auxiliary  to  the  Western  association. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chas.  K. 
Ramsey,  of  St.  Louis,  and  ('.  E.  Illsley,  oi  St. 
Louis,  was  chosen  tempory  chairman,  with  T.  I>. 
Annan,  of  St.  Louis,  as  secretary.  After  discus 
sing  whether  persons  who  were  builders  as  well 
as  architects  should  become  members,  it  was  de- 
cided to  make   no  distinction. 

The  credentials  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing in  attendance:  I\.  A.  Berger,  C.  E.  Illsley, 
II.  Steinmann,  Otto  1'.  Koenig,  ('has.  F.  May, 
John  \V.  Ilcrthel,  James  McGrath,  J.  15.  Legg, 
Thomas  W.  Brady,  Isaac  S.  Taylor,  James  11. 
McNamara,  John  Johnson,  Franklin  Weston, 
Frank  A.  Renick,  N.  Henry  Melcher,  T.  B. 
Annan,  fohn  Beattie,  A.  E.  Lynch,  Louis  C. 
Bulkley,  W.  C.  Slicer,  George  Raby,  E.  C.  Jans- 
sen,  Chas.  K.  Ramsey,  I.  C.  Edgar,  B.  F.  Auf- 
derheide,  Thomas  Walsh,  P.  F.  Mayhew,  C.  C. 
Wilmers,  J.  P.  McElfatrick,  W.  G.  Gains,  Geo. 
W.  Pipe,  of  St.  Louis  ;  J.  L.  Parkinson,  F.  B. 
Hamilton,  Geo.  Carman,  T.  R.  Tinsley,  A.  Van 
Brunt,  II.  Probst,  Wm.  Nier,  James  Bannon,  J. 
1).  Towle,  A.  B.  Cross,  G.  M.  D.  Knox,  S.  E. 
Chamberlain,  of  Kansas  City  ;  James  Oliver 
Hogg,  of  Hannibal ;  W.  E.  Foley,  A.  P.Wright, 
of  Springfield,  and  F.  B.  Miller,  of  Jefferson 
City. 

The  following  members  were  accepted  by  let- 
ter :  B.  Van  Unworth,  L.  L.  Levering,  V.  W. 
Coddington  and  Chas.  Marcotte,  of  Kansas  City; 
Edward  Eckles,  Geo.  Mann  and  W.  A.  Powell, 
of  St.  Joseph  ;  M.  F.  Bell,  of  Fulton,  and  G.  A. 
Osborne,  of  Carthage. 

[ohn  F.  Mitchell,  George  I.  Barnett,  J.  S.  de 
Pombuax,  and  Charles  Illsley,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
M.  J.  Sholer  and  James  Meagher,  of  Kansas 
City,  were  admitted  to  membership. 

The  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  re- 
ported. The  report,  as  adopted,  provided  that 
the  name  of  the  association  should  be  the  Mis- 
souri state  association  of  architects.  The  objects 
of  the  association  should  be  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  and  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
fession of  its  members,  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  kindred  arts,  and  the  correction  of  un- 
professional practices.  The  members  should  be 
received  as  either  fellows,  juniors  or  honorary 
members.  Every  architect  in  Missouri,  having 
engaged  in  the  honorable  and  exclusive  practice 
of  his  profession  for  one  year,  should  be  eligible 
to  election  as  a  fellow.  Any  student,  who  had 
passed  two  years  with  a  regular  architect  or  in 
an  approved  school  of  architecture,  could  be 
made  a  junior.  All  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  association  should  be  eligible  to  honorary 
membership.  The  officers  should  be  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  three  trustees 
and  an  executive  committee.  A  statement  of 
the  routine  duties  of  the  officers  was  then  given 
at  length. 

The  by-laws  provided  for  an  annual  meeting, 
to  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  at 
which  one- third  of  the  members  should  consti 
tute  a  quorum.  The  meetings  of  the  association 
should  be  conducted  according  to  Roberts'  rules 
of  order.  Every  application  for  membership 
must  be  indorsed  by  two  fellows  and  must  be 
filed  by  letter  with  the  executive  committee. 
Any  member  not  acknowledging  a  notification  of 
his  election  within  three  months  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  declined  to  become  a  member. 
The  initiation  fee  for  a'fellow  should  be  $5,  for  a 
junior  $3,  for  an  honorary  member,  $10.  The 
annual  dues  should  be  $2,  $1  and  nothing,  re- 
spectively. Any  member  thirty  days  in  arrears 
for  his  dues  should  be  liable  to  suspension.  The 
initiation  fee  should  be  remitted  to  all  local  mem- 
bers of  good  standing  in  their  profession  upon 
the  regular  payment  of  the  annual  dues.  The 
fellows  should  elect  officers  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings by  ballot.  No  officer  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  more  than  two  terms.  The  by-laws  and 
constitution  should  always  be  open  to  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  fellows. 
••■  By  a  motion,  the  committee  on  constitution 
was  requested  to  present  rules  for  practice.  This 
was  done  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  committee  reported  as  follows  : 


Resolved,  That  tliis  association  adopt  the  schedule  ol 
charges  of  the  American  institute  of  architects  and  advise 
its  faithful  observance  by  every  member,  since  any  deviation 
therefrom  tends  to  produce  needless  irregularity  and  em- 
barrassment. When  several  similar  Inn  distinct  buildings 
are  erected  at  thesame  time  from  a  single  spc<  ification  and 
one  set  of  drawings  and  under  one  contract,  ilic  commis- 
sion ol  5  percent  should  lie  charged  on  tin-  cost  thereof  and 
a  modified  arrangement  should  he  made  for  the  others. 
I  fie  following  are  to  he  the  professional  services  included 
in  the  ordinary  charge  of  5  per  cent:  The  requisite  pre- 
liminary sketi  lies,  drawings  and  specifications,  sufficient  for 
an  estimate  and  contract  ;  detailed  drawings  and  instructions 
for  execution  ;  a  copy  of  drawings  anil  of  specifications  ; 
general  superintendence  of  works  ;  examining  and  passing 
the  accounts,  exclusive  of  measuring  and  making  out  extras 
and  omissions.  Any  architect  who  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly receive  a  compensation  for  professional  services  from 
any  one  except  his  client,  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  unpro- 
fessional conduct,  and  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  regard  the  practice  of 
combining  the  occupations  of  the  architect  and  the  builder 
as  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  owner,  contractor 
and  architect,  and  advises  that  all  honorable  means  be  em- 
ployed for  its  discouragement. 

Concluding  resolutions  recommended  to  the 
architect  impartiality  in  all  his  relations  to  clients 
and  contractors,  strict  confidence  in  dealing  with 
his  clients  and  personal  supervision  of  work  de- 
signed by  him.  This  report  was  adopted  as 
read. 

The  names  of  Robert  W.  Walsh,  Fred  Wide- 
man,  L.  Kledus,  and  John  G.  Cairns,  of  St. 
Louis,  were  added  to  the  roll. 

A  discussion  on  the  lein  law  resulted  in  a  reso- 
lution declaring  it  oppressive.  This  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

In  the  election  of  officers  considerable  rivalry 
was  noticed  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
The  result  was  as  follows  :  President,  A.  Van 
Brunt,  of  Kansas  Ciiy  ;  vice  president,  Chas.  K. 
Ramsey,  of  St.  Louis  ;  secretary,  Thomas  B. 
Annan,  of  St.  Louis  ;  treasurer,  John  Beattie,  of 
St.  Louis;  trustees,  James  McGrath  and  J.  H. 
McNamara,  of  St.  Louis,  and  A.  B.  Cross,  of 
Kansas  City. 

A  resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  repeal  of 
the  law  requiring  a  license  tax  on  architects. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Kansas  City, 
in  January,  1886. 


those  twelve  inspectors.  Why  arc  not  the  twelve 
inspectors  all  practical  plumbers?  The  health 
department  would  never,  for  a  moment,  think  of 
appointing  some  of  these  tenement  house  sani 
tary  inspectors  as  medical  inspectors,  though, 
to  my  mind,  sonic  of  them  are  as  capable  of 
vaccinating  people  as  they  arc  of  determining  the 
location,  or  cause,  of  sewer  gas,  or  inspecting  a 
job  of  plumbing.  Let  us  consider  the  position 
of  one  of  these  modern  sanitarians,  as  he  pre- 
sents himself  ready  for  duty,  in  answer  to  asum- 
mons  from  some  resident  whose  house  is  fur- 
nished with  one  of  those  skin  jobs  of  plumbing. 
Look  at  him.  See  how  he  goes  to  work.  Ob- 
serve witli  what  ease  anil  peace  of  mind  he  goes 
about  his  very  responsible  undertaking.  Ten  to 
one,  if  the  fellow  has  a  spark  of  manly  feeling, 
you  will  perceive  a  tremor  passing  over  him,  as 
he  considers  the  part  he  is  playing,  and  his  con- 
science momentarily  gets  the  better  of  him. 

Ut  Prosim. 


TROUBLE  WITH  HOT-WATER  PIPES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1884.  — [To  the 
Editor.] — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  lie 
kind  enough  to  give  me  some  information  as  to 
how  this  hot- water  arrangement  can  be  made  to 
work  without  much  trouble?  The  sketch  shows 
it  as  it  is  at  present.  It  is  a  few  years  since  the 
work  was  done,  and  it  has  never  given  satisfac- 
tion. The  owner  thinks  it  can  be  made  to  work 
as  the  pipes  are  now  run.  We  proposed  to  run 
the  pipes  across  the  window,  but  he  objects  to 
that,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  run  them. 
The  water  heats  well  enough,  but  when  one  of 
the  faucets  is  opened  and  shut  quickly,  the  pipes 
will  start  to  siphon  at  the  air  pipe,  and  this  ac- 
tion will  not  stop  until  the  end  of  the  pipe  is 
plugged  up,  and  that  stops  the  hot  water  from 
coming  to  the  faucet.     Yours, 

A  Subscriber. 

[There  is  an  unnecessary  complication  of  pipes 
here,  and  the  best  way  would  be  to  remove  some 
of  them,   especially   the   one   marked  d.     What 


RESPONSIBILIV   OF   SANITARY    INSPEC- 
TION. 

Chicago,  March  30.  —  [To  the  Editor.]— I  am 
much  perplexed  about  the  relative  responsibility 
of  the  commissioner  of  health,  the  architect,  and 
the  master  plumber,  for  the  existence  of  the  skin- 
plumber.  Mr.  Moylan  promised  his  views  on 
how  far  the  health  department  was  responsible, 
but  he  may  have  exhausted  himself  before  get- 
ting to  that  point, — at  least  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing from  him  in  the  last  three  issues,  and,  fear- 
ing that  the  fight  might  lag,  and,  being  also  re- 
minded by  the  large  appropriation  which  the 
health  commissioner  has  asked  for,  the  question 
again  comes  to  my  mind,  to  what  purpose  and 
for  what  object  are  twelve  so  called  sanitary  in- 
spectors employed  and  paid  for  by  the  health  de- 
partment? As  I  have  been  informed,  and,  I  be- 
lieve,   correctly,    there   is    one    plumber    among 


possible  use  this  pipe  can  have  is  not  apparent. 
A  vent  pipe  attached  to  the  remaining  hot-water 
pipe  at  a,  extending  to  some  point  above  the 
tank,  will  obviate  the  use  of  the  vent-pipe  c, 
which  could  then  be  entirely  removed,  and  there 
would  be  no  siphonage.  There  ought  then  to  be 
no  trouble  in  the  working  of  the  system. — El).] 


LEAD  LINED  SOIL  PIPE. 

A    CANADIAN    PLUMBER'S    VIEWS. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  March  23,  1885.— [To  the 
Editor.]  —  In  your  issue  for  March  21,  there  is  a 
valuable  suggestion  by  Mr.  Alex  W.  Murray,  of 
Chicago,  concerning  lining  cast-iron  soil-pipe 
with  lead.  This  could  be  easily  done  by  hy- 
draulic pressure,  as  he  suggests,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  it  is  apparent  to  any  one.  The  advantages 
of  both  could  thus  be  obtained  at  a  cost  not  very 
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much  more  than  an  extra-strong  lead  soil-pipe, 
as  a  thin  lining  would  answer  the  purpose.  I  see 
a  very  great  difficulty,  however,  in  lining  with 
lead  the  cast-iron  connections.  There  is  such  a 
variety  of  branches  and  bends,  and  to  line  these 
cheaply  is  a  problem.  It  could  not  be  done  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  to 
pour  lead  in  and  drain  them  out  would  make  an 
uneven  surface,  and  very  uneven  in  weight,  and 
there  would  be  little  use  in  lining  the  one  with- 
out the  other.  Perhaps  Mr.  Murray,  or  some 
other  of  your  subscribers,  could  make  a  sugges- 
tion on  this  point. 

I  read  with  very  great  interest  your  valuable 
paper,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
plumber  wdio  wishes  to  keep  apace  with  the 
times.     I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

A.  J.   SOMERVILLE. 
DIFFICULTY  IN  COLLAPSING. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  March  25,  1885.  —  [To 
the  Editor.] — In  The  Sanitary  News  for  March 
21,  there  is  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Alex.  W.  Mur- 
ray that  iron  soil-pipe  be  lined  with  lead  by  hy- 
draulic pressure.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  this  would  not  be  practicable.  A  few  years 
ago  we  had  iron  water-pipe  lined  with  block  tin 
by  the  same  process.  The  result  was  that  the 
tin  tube  often  collapsed  on  the  inside  of  the 
iron  pipe,  making  a  complete  stoppage.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  could  account  for 
this  was  on  the  principle  that  when  a 
vacuum  was  produced  in  the  pipe,  the 
air  between  the  tin  and  the  iron  (a 
very  little  would  be  enough)  would  ex- 
pand and  force  the  pipe  to  collapse. 
I  am  afraid  this  would  happen  with 
the  lead-lined  soil-pipe,  when  it  would 
be  somewhat  in  the  condition  depicted 
in  the  rude  sketch.  If  the  lining  was 
made  heavy  enough  to  withstand  the 
pressure  induced  by  a  vacuum,  col- 
lapse would  not  happen.  But  the  lead 
would  have  to  be  made  just  as  thick 
as  though  there  were  no  iron  outside, 
and  this  would  be  pretty  expensive  soil- 
pipe.     I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

J.    D.    SlSSON. 


CLOSET  VENTILATION. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March 23,  1885.  — [To 
the  Editor.] — In  your  issue  of  March  14,  you  give 
an  illustration  of  the  Battle   Creek  sanitarium. 


£b  owing   Ve  vi Vi Wfc  wyk 


Permit  me  to  say  that  a  soil-pipe  and  closet  con- 
nection, as  shown,  is  dangerous,  to  say  the  least, 
for  it  makes  direct  communication  between  the 
soil-pipe  and  the  room.    I  am,  sir, very  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  Weatherly. 


The  trustees  of  the  new  Toledo  insane  asylum 
are  asking  for  more  money.  The  #.500,000  is 
fast  melting  away.  The  site  chosen  is  found  to 
be  a  poor  one,  as  the  foundations  have  to  be 
built  in  quicksand. 

Secretary  Edgar,  of  the  Chicago  building  de- 
partment, urges  that  the  city  should  be  divided 
into  three  districts.  In  the  business  district  lie 
would  allow  none  but  fire-proof  buildings  to  be 
constructed;  in  the  second,  none  but  brick  sheds 
should  be  allowed;  in  the  third  district,  frame 
buildings  should  be  allowed  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  March  28,  1885.  — [Special.]— At 
present  writing,  the  cholera  scare  seems,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  the  one  topic  which  is  appar- 
ently absorbing  the  attention  of  sanitarians,  and 
those  who  play  at  the  business.  From  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  subject  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  dread  disease  is  to 
visit  our  shores  without  fail,  and  it  therefore  on- 
ly remains  to  give  it  a  fitting  welcome.  The  sug- 
gested precautions  are,  however,  not  always  of 
the  most  disinterested  character.  Here  is  an  il- 
lustration :  The  various  telegraph,  telephone 
and  electric-light  companies,  being  sorely  exer- 
cised at  their  liability  to  have  all  their  lines 
placed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  streets  by  the 
1st  ot  November,  are  working  hard  to  have  the 
law  modified,  or  altered,  and  they  have  a  peti- 
tion in  circulation  among  the  physicians  for  their 
signatures,  pointing  out  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  from  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  streets,  and  its  tendency  to  increase 
the  danger  of  cholera.  The  transparency,  how- 
ever, of  this  scheme  is  so  evident  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  being  successful. 

The  ladies'  health  protective  association,  hav- 
ing been  successful  in  driving  the  manure  dumps 
from  Manhattan  island,  are  now  engaged  in  a 
similar  war  of  extermination  against  the  slaughter- 
houses. They  have  called  a  mee}ing  for  this 
evening  at  Steinway  hall,  to  test  the  sense  of  the 
community  on  this  subject,  and  to  obtain  all  the 
backing  possible  for  a  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Albany,  which  will  remedy  the  evils  of 
the  system  in  present  use  in  this  city.  It  is  also 
intended  to  have  a  bill,  which  in  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Wingate,  who  rendered  such 
active  service  in  connection  with  the  tenement- 
house  commission,  introduced  at  an  early  day  in 
the  legislature,  having  for  its  object  the  regula- 
tion of  lodging  houses  in  this  city.  The  provis- 
ions of  this  proposed  measure  require  the  owners 
of  hotels,  boarding  and  lodging  houses  to  have  a 
certificate  from  the  board  of  health,  setting  forth 
that  the  house  is  in  good  sanitary  condition, 
posted  conspicuously,  under  penalty  for  damages 
in  case  of  the  death  or  sickness  of  any  occupant 
through  the  unsanitary  condition  of  such  houses. 
If  any  defects  in  sanitation  ordered  remedied  by 
the  board  of  health  are  not  remedied,  within  ten 
days  from  notice,  the  tenant,  or  occupant,  is  re- 
leased from  payment  of  rent,  and  the  lessees  may 
at  any  time  quit  and  surrender  the  promises. 

The  New  York  cable  railroad  question,  which 
has  disturbed  the  community  for  some  months, 
has  taken  on  quite  a  new  phase  by  the  evidence 
against  the  project  afforded  by  Mr.  Thos.  J. 
Byrne,  the  well-known  plumber  of  Fourth  avenue, 
in  this  city.  Hitherto,  the  objections  were  con- 
fined to  owners  of  property  having  some  purely 
private  considerations  to  offer,  but  Mr.  Byrne,  in 
a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  points  out  the 
danger  to  the  community,  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. In  an  affidavit  presented  to  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  he  shows  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cable  road  would  entail  the  opening 
of  two  trenches,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  depth, 
and  about  five  feet  in  width;  that  these  trenches 
will  be  directly  in  the  line  of  the  gas  and  water 
mains,  which  are  only  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  that  it 
would  entail  the  disturbance  of  both  the  water, 
gas  and  sewerage  pipes,  to  the  injury  of  the  com- 
munity; that  the  open  trench  required  for  work- 
ing a  cable  road  being  kept  open,  the  liability  of 
the  water  and  gas  service- pipes  being  frozen 
would  be  considerably  enhanced,  and  that  the 
drainage  likely  to  be  done  to  public  health  by 
the  disturbance  of  sewer  pipes,  and  the  digging 
and  throwing  up  of  soil  impregnated  with  nox- 
ious gases  would  be  irreparable  and  lead  to  the 
generation  of  disease  in  various  forms.  The 
points  offered  by  Mr.  Byrne  present  an  entirely 
new  view  of  the  consequences,  and  it  may  be 
that,  after  all  the  flimsy  objections  hitherto 
urged,  the  public  may  yet  be  saved  the  loss  and 
damage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  proposed  scheme  by  that  "scape 
goat  of  society,"  a  plumber! 

A  fire  occurred  recently  in  the  manufactory  of 
the  Washburne&  Moore  manufacturing  company 
at  Yonkers,   by  which  several   thousand   dollars 


damage  was  inflicted.  Several  consignments  of 
sanitary  specialties  to  Chicago  and  other  points 
were  in  the  warehouse  ready  for  shipment,  and 
were,  of  course,  destroyed.  The  machinery  de- 
partment was  uninjured,  and  the  company  is  at 
work  making  good  its  stock  to  complete  its  or- 
ders with  as  little,  delay  as  possible. 

W.  F.  T. 


A  NEW  TRAP. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  trap 
which  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Shay,  of  the 
firm  of  Ryan  &  Shay,  plumbers,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  the  water  in  it  to  freeze, 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  the  warm  vapors  from  [the 


sewer  and  waste-pipes.  It  is  also  claimed  for  it 
that  it  cannot  be  siphoned.  It  can  be  used  on 
any  plumbing  fixture  and  made  of  any  size,  or  in 
any  shape.  The  inventor  claims  to  have  met 
with  good  success  with  it  thus  far.  The  firm  of 
Thos.  Kelly  &  Bros.,  of  this  city,  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Shay  to  manufacture  the  trap,  and  will 
soon  have  a  supply  ready  for  the  market.  It 
will  be  provided  with  a  trap  screw  and  vent 
openings  lor  those  who  desire  them. 


MASTER  PLUMBERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AT    ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

The  preliminary  steps  taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y. , 
noticed  in  the  issue  for  March  21,  have  resulted  in 
a  complete  organization  with  the  following  offi- 
cers :  President,  A.  Gilmour;  vice-president, 
Michael  Langon;  treasure]-,  John  S.  Delehanty; 
secretary,  Peter  J.  McGoldrick.  The  following 
board  of  trustees  was  elected:  Fred  Ridgeway, 
Phil  O'Brien  and  Edward  James.  The  associa- 
tion already  numbers  thirty-two  members. 


AT    LOITSVILI.E 


KY. 


The  duty  of  the  plumber  in  the  prevention  of 
cholera  has  been  discussed  by  the  master  plumb- 
ers' association  at  Louisville,  Kv.,  and  a  valuable 
essay  on  the  subject  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  'Matlock.  Quoting  briefly  from 
this  paper  (lack  of  space  forbids  its  publication 
in  full)  he  said  :  •'  It  behooves  us  to  seek  out 
local  conditions  which  maj  arise  from  want  of 
sanitation  in  our  class  of  work.  The  escape  of 
sewer-gas  into  dwellings  makes  up  one  condition 
The  inhalation  of  sewer  gas.  which  is  bad  enough 
in  itself,  renders  the  human  system  susceptible 
to  cholera,  as  well  as  innumerable  other  maladies, 
and  is,  probably,  a  direct  carrier  of  disease, 
Another  condition,  arising  from  the  baneful 
emanations  from  seepage,  is  caused  by  imperfect 
pipes  and  loose  joints,  the  fault  cither  of  bad 
work  or  age,  and,  indirectly,  the  contamination 
of  drinking  water  in  wells  from  such  work  or 
from  dry  wells.  It  is  our  duly  to  sec  that  every 
pipe  is  perfect,  that  all  joints  are  secureh  made 
and  that  all  drains  are  laid  with  a  decided  fall  to 
the  sewer,  to  secure  quick  outlet  to  the  fluids 
therein,  thus  lessening   the  dangers  of  seepage. 
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We  can  use  none  but  the  best  of  materials  :  we 
can  trap  and  ventilate  all  drains  in  the  must  ap 
proved  and  substantia]  manner;  we  can  trap  all 
fixtures  with  traps  that  are  known  to  be  the  best 
and  most  efficient.  We  can  do  this,  it  remains 
for  the  public  to  say  that  we  may.  Will  it  be 
our  duty  to  hold  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  the 
unwelcome  truth  that  the  field  on  which  these 
evils  hold  high  carnival,  and  whereon  they  have 
achieved  and  will  achieve  their  greatest  yictories, 
is  the  held  oi  cheap  plumbing?  It  is  also  in  the 
range  of  what  we  can  do  to  keep  ourselves  well 
posted  in  regard  to  all  sanitary  improvements,  etc.; 
to  urge  connection  with  the  sewer  in  the  street 
where  possible  ;  to  give  advice  in  regard  to  fix- 
lures  and  destruction  of  useless  garbage  wherever 
we  sec  it  needed,  whether  it  has  been  asked  or 
not.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  we  would,  in 
some  cases,  get  any  thanks  for  our  trouble,  but 
we  are  here  considering  the  question  of  protect- 
ing the  people,  and  not  that  of  pleasing  them. 
We  can  urge  that  the  public  wells  be  substituted 
by  public  hydrants." 

THE  CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  association 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  President 
Baggot  called  the  meeting  to  order,  but  reques- 
ted Vice-President  Rock  to  preside,  that  he  might 
participate  in  a  conference  of  the  arbitration 
committee  with  a  committee  from  the  journey- 
man's association,  which  was  being  held  in  the 
library. 

The  formal  business  of  the  opening  having  been 
disposed  of,  the  committee  on  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penses reported  in  favor  of  leasing  the  Grand 
Army  hall  for  the  coming  year,  for  the  meetings 
of  the  association,  which  could  be  had  at  a  much 
lower  rent  than  was  being  paid  now,  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  dues  to  $12  a  year,  instead  of 
$25,  the  present  rate.  The  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  arrange  for  carrying  out 
these  provisions  was  recommended.  The  report 
was  adopted,  but  the  appointment  of  the  com 
mittee  was  temporarily  deferred. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Durham  house  drainage  company,  with  reference 
to  their  application  for  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciation, was  given  further  time,  the  question  as 
to  the  proper  application  not  having  been  fully 
settled. 

Mr.  Hamblin  suggested  that  some  action  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis 
in  June  next.  There  would  be  only  four  more 
meetings  of  the  association  before  that  time,  and 
the  delegates  should  have  time  for  organization 
and  deliberation.  He  also  understood  that  the 
names  should  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the 
national  association  by  the  latter  part  of  April. 

Mr.  Wade,  as  secretary  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, said  that  he  was  desirous  of  having  the 
names  of  delegates  to  St.  Louis  from  all  associa- 
tions handed  to  him  not  later  than  the  date 
named  by  Mr.  Hamblin,  and  he  hoped  that  some 
action  would  be  taken  as  early  as  possible. 

In  the  discussion  of  another  subject,  Mr. 
Wade  said  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  health 
department  that  men  who.  were  members  of,  and 
were  supported  by,  the  association  of  master 
plumbers  were  violating  the  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment, and,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  association 
itself,  in  the  character  of  the  work  done.  Such 
work  had  been  discovered  as  putting  putty  in 
the  joints  of  soil-pipe,  and  arrests  had  been 
made  in  consequence.  He  wanted  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  so  that  sum- 
mary action  might  be  taken  if  the  reports  proved 
true.  The  association  would  certainly  not  coun- 
tenance any  dishonest  or  disreputable  work  on 
the  part  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Rock  said  that  he  had  not  heard  that  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  guilty  of  such  prac- 
tices, but  he  knew  that  some  outside  the  associa- 
tion were.  He  wanted  to  know  why  the  city 
authorities  did  not  annul  the  licenses  of  such 
men? 

It  was-  replied  that  the  health  department 
could  not  do  this  ;  its  only  recourse  was  to  arrest 
and  prosecute  under  the  state  law. 

Mr.  Hamblin  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  If  certain  things  which 
he  had  seen  printed  on  some   circulars    sent  out 


by  the  department  recently  were  to   be  consider 
ed  as  law,  why,  he  and  other  plumbers  were  vio- 
lating it  every   day.      lie  referred,  as  an  illustra- 
tion, to  the  use  of  wrought  iron  pipe  with  steam- 
fitting  joints   for  house  drainage. 

Some  one  suggested  that  this  and  other  points, 
to  which  Mr.  Hamblin  evidently  referred,  were 
only  recommendations,  not  requirements. 

Mr.  Hamblin  added  that  there  were  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  clearly  enough  stated,  which 
could  not  be  enforced.  He  cited  an  illustration 
in  his  own  experience.  He  was  engaged  in  put- 
ting in  the  drains  of  a  down-town  building, 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lot.  The  sewerage 
department  could  not  tell  him  where  to  place  the 
catch  basin,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Wade  wanted  the  matter  of  the  violation 
of  the  law,  as  charged,  referred  to  a  competent 
committee,  who,  should  give  it  a  thorough  inves- 
gation,  and  report  soon.  It  was  finally  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  sanitary  committee. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCH  CLUB. 

The  newly-formed  architectural  sketch  club 
met  last  Monday  evening.  The  president,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Carpenter,  delivered  an  opening  address,  in 
which  the  method  of  conducting  the  club  was  an- 
nounced,— by  lectures  and  papers  on  professional 
subjects,  by  friendly  discussion  of  matters  of  in- 
terest which  lie  nearest  the  desires  of  the  mem- 
bers, by  the  contribution  of  sketches,  by  compe- 
tition on  special  subjects,  and  by  exhibitions  of 
works  completed.  Visits  to  buildings  in  course 
of  construction  will  be  made  in  bodies.  The 
motto  of  the  club  is  "Design  in  beauty  and  build 
in  truth."  Other  addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
Harry  Lawrie,  who  is  an  ex-president  of  the  club 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Mr.  George  Baumont,  of 
the  London  club,  Mr.  R.  C.  McLean,  and  others. 
Applications  for  membership  were  received  from 
twenty-six  gentlemen.  Some  of  the  members  of 
this  club  are  also  members  of  Le  Ecole  Des  Beaux 
Arts  of  Paris,  and  the  academies  of  arts  of  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of 
the  features  of  these  bodies  will  be  introduced. 
The  club  will  meet  next  on  the  evening  of  April 
13,  and  the  subject  for  discussion  and  illustra- 
tion will  be  "Entrances." 


CONTRACTS  OPEN. 

Court  House. — For  a  court-house  at  Sneed- 
ville,  Tenn.,  to  replace  one  burned,  $9,000.  To 
Mich.  Brutly,  to  May  21. 

Sewers. — For  a  main  sewer,  as  per  specifica- 
tions, at  Cleveland,  0.  To  C.  G.  Force,  city 
civil  engineer,  to  April  6. 

LAUNDRY. — For  a  brick    laundry  building    for 
the  marine  hospital  at  St.    Louis,  Mo.,    till  April 
25.     To  M.  E.  Bell,  supervising  architect,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.     [See  adv.  page  1.] 

Surgeon's  House.— For  the  surgeon's  house 
at  the  marine  hospital  grounds  at  Cairo,  111.,  till 
April  24.  To  M.  E.  Bell,  supervising  architect. 
Washington,  1).  C.      [See  adv.  page  I, J 

Steam-Heating.  —  For  the  steam  heating  ap- 
paratus for  hospital  buildings  at  Cairo,  111.,  till 
April  24.  To  M.  E.  Bell,  supervising  architect, 
Washington,  D.  C.      [See  adv.  page  1.] 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  time  for  a  submission  of  the  plans  in  com- 
petition for  a  court  house  at  Toronto,  Out.,  has 
been  extended  to  April  23.  The  provision  that 
the  building  must  be  erected  with  Canadian 
stone  was  stricken  out.  The  designs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  accepted  one,  are  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  designers.  The  designs  must 
not  call  for  an  expenditure  of  over  $200,000. 
Address  John  Blivins,   city  clerk. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

CHOLERA  NOTES. 

Cholera  has  reappeared  at  Toulon. 

London  advices  received  last  Sunday  report  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  Crimea. 


The  Illinois  state  board  of  health  has  issued 
the  report  of  the  sanitary  council  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi valley  for  the  information  of  local  health 
authorities  as  to  proper  action  to  take  against 
the  threatened  invasion  of  cholera. 

SANITARY    WORK. 

In  Texas  a  bill  to  create  a  state  board  of 
health  has  been   laid  on  the  table. 

The  international  conference  on  sanitary  affairs 
will  soon  be   called  to  meet  at  Rome. 

St.  Louis  will  organize  an  association  similar 
to  the  New  Orleans  auxiliary  association. 

A  fire  in  the  New  Jersey  state  house  at  Tren- 
ton, last  Saturday  destroyed  the  collected  vital 
statistics. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York  quaran- 
tine commissioners  asks  for  $24,500  to  prepare 
for  cholera. 

A  sanitary  and  public  improvement  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  by 
Josiah  Pumpelly  and  others. 

In  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.,  the  city  council  has 
condemned  the  waterworks  system,  created  a 
board  of  health,  and  ordered  the  streets  and  al- 
leys cleaned. 

The  Michigan  legislature  has  passed  a  bun- 
combe joint  resolution  asking  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  in 
every    Michigan  town  of  io,cco  people. 

The  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Chicago 
common  council  contains  the  following  items  for 
improving  and  maintaining  the  saniiary  condit- 
ion of  Chicago,   and  for  building  purposes  : 

Building    department f,  19,750 

Completing  new  city  hall    59,900 

Cleaning  improved  streets   100,000 

Cleaning  unimproved  streets 132,000 

Maintaining  canal  pumping  works    59,593 

Health  department, scavenger  work 1*3,800 

Health  department,  salaries,  etc 6;!. 800 

Small-pox  hospital        6,360 

City  engineer' department,  salaries   13,000 

Sewer  department,  salaries  and  maintenance 95,413 

Sewer  extension 220,000 

AMONG    THE    ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Boyington,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
selected  as  the  architect  to  complete  the  Illinois 
.state-house. 

The  Illinois  state  association  of  architects  has 
been  incorporated  by  W.  W.  Boyington,  John  W. 
Root,  Louis  II.  Sullivan,  S.  A.  Treat,  Henry 
Ives  Cobb,  J.  J.  Flanders  and  Win.  Holabird. 

It  is  stated  that  Architect  J.  C.  Cochrane,  who 
drew  the  original  plans  for  the  Illinois  state- 
house,  will  enter  a  claim  to  his  right  to  continue 
as  architect  to  complete  the  work.  The  com- 
mission says  that,  he  having  no  written  contract, 
they  cannot  consider  his  claim. 

AMONG  THE  PI. I'M  HERS. 

In  Providence,  the  association  has  accepted  a 
form  of  an  indenture  for  apprentices. 

Minneapolis  plumbers  are  striving  to  have  li- 
censes issued  only  to  practical  and  responsible 
workmen. 

The  journeymen  plumbers  of  New  York  gave 
a  grand  ball  at  Madison  Square  garden  last 
w  eek. 

The  plumbers,  the  gas  fitters,  and  the  steam- 
fitters  of  New  York  eity  are  talking  of  amalga- 
mating their  unions. 

J.  S.  Ross  and  Edward  Kelly  have  formed  a 
co-partnership  to  conduct  a  plumbing  business  at 
No.  69  Randolph  street.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  brother 
of  Mr.  G.  S.  Ross  on  Thirty-fifth  street,  and 
was  in  business  in  Chicago  several  years  ago. 

BUSINESS    NOTES. 

New  Orleans,  La. — William  Echenbrecht, 
gas-fitter  and  plumber,  assigned.  Liabilities, 
$1,049;  assels>  $55'- 

Lansing,  Mich. — The  stock  of  plumbing  goods 
formerly  owned  by  the  late  Charles  Herrick  has 
been  purchased  by  Frank  Bennett. 

The  Great  Western  Bath  Tub  manufacturing 
company,  at  Nos.  2815  and  2819  South  Broad- 
way, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  burned  outlast  week.  The 
total  loss  was  $18,000;  insured  for  $12,500. 

(  Continued  on  page  v. ) 
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The  Sanitary  News  is  issued  on  Saturday  of  each 
week,  at  S2.00  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions are  §3.00  a  year. 

All  communications,  either  for  publication  or  in  relation 
to  advertising,  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
to  receive  attention  for  the  issue  following  that  day. 

The  Sanitary  News  has  a  larger  and  more  appreciative 
list  of  subscribers  than  any  other  journal  of  its  class,  and 
circulates  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  especially  in 
the  great  and  growing  West.  It  has  regular  subscribers  in 
most  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  thus  the  best-known 
medium  for  advertising. 

Among  subscribers  are  all  architects,  plumbers,  decora- 
tors, house-furnishers,  steam  and  gas-fitters,  builders  and 
contractors,  civil  and  sanitary  engineers,  city  and  town 
officials,  health-officers,  physicians,  chemists,  pharmacists, 
electricians  and  gas  companies,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  goods  relating  to  these  trades  and  professions,  and  house- 
holders generally. 

No  other  journal  published  uses  such  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  matter  for  publication,  the  aim  being  to 
present  to  its  readers  nothing  that  is  not  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  paper  is  not 
excelled  nor,  indeed,  equaled. 

Although  primarily  an  exponent  of  sanitary  science,  in  its 
application  to  healthy  homes  and  healthy  living,  a  feature 
is  made  of  furnishing  all  the  latest  news  from  sanitary  and 
building  associations  everywhere,  their  proceedings  afford- 
ing the  best  indication  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  work. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  The  Sanitary  News  have 
been  neatly  bound  in  half  morocco,  and  may  be  had,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $9.00. 

Sanitary,  architectural,  building  and  engineering  societies 
are  requested  to  send  notices  of  their  meetings,  with  topics 
for  discussion,   and  reports  of  proceedings,  for  publication. 

NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

American  Society  of  Analysts. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Monday,  April  13.     "  Milk  Analysis." 

Chicago  Architectural  Sketch  Club. — Monday  even- 
ing, April  13,  161  La  Salle  st.     "  Entrances." 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. — Lansing,  April  14. 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

Chicago  Master  Plumbers.  —  Wednesday  evening, 
April  15.  Legislation,  Address  by  Chief  Inspector 
Genung. 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. — Indianapolis,  Wed- 
nesday, April  15,  Election  of  Secretary, 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. — Chicago,  Thursday, 

April  16.     Examinations. 
Western  Society    of  Engineers. — Chicago,    Tuesday 

April  21,  4  o'clock.  P.M. 
Baltimore    Master     Plumbers.— Thursday     evening 

April  16,  49  Lexington  st. 
Sanitary      Convention. — New    Castle,     Ind . ,    Friday  . 

April  17,    1885,    10    A.  M.     '"Contagious     Diseases;" 

"Disinfectants";  "Local  Sanitation",  etc. 


house,  the  tank  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  at 
the  bell-buoy,  where  the  city  supply  is  taken. 
None  of  these  pryja^s-shuweckpjrre  water,  on  dif- 
ferent occmpT^kC  @HclV1iT^^.iJ)s^guently  went 
one  milartrePmiles ,andjhree  mUesJbut  into  the 
lake  arxl^tocured  samples    of  waterliimich    were 

tested./  Th^|/^yvec|4en"^8^6clui4  as  tacl 
as  at  ye  bell-bou,^.  -These  circumstances  rath- 
er worrVrhX&oronto  people,  as ^pisJuiown  that 
most  of  tlieVjyeJTI /JrO\yry  \j§D»r^/ 

To-day, at  the  museum  oi  fine  arts,  in  Boston, 
is  proceeding  the  second  annual  competition  lor 
the  Rotch  travelling  scholarship.  It  is  open  to 
men  under  30  years  of  age,  who  have  been  em- 
ployed at  least  for  two  years  in  the  offices  of 
Masschusetts  architects.  The  person  who  wins 
in  the  competition  has  the  opportunity  to  spend 
two  years  traveling  in  Europe. 


SA  TURD  A  Y,  APRIL  n,  1Z85. 


The  International  Medical  Congress  will  meet 
in  its  ninth  session  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1887.  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  has  issued  the  rules 
and  provisional  lists  of  officers. 


By  an  enactment  of  the  North  Carolina  legis 
lature,  the  state  board  of  health  has  been  given 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000,  and  an  epi- 
demic contingent  fund  of  $2,000. 


The  Toronto  water-supply  has  never  been 
very  good.  From  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Canniff,  the  efficient  health  officer  of  that 
city,  it  is  learned  that,  during  the  visits  of  the 
members  of  the  British  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science  last  year,  several  tests 
as  to  the  character  of  the  water  were  made  by 
visiting  scientists.  These  tests  were  conducted 
with    water    taken    from    the    bay,   the    engine- 


The  election  of  a  new  secretary  for  the  Indiana 
state  board  of  health,  which  was  to  have  occurred 
last  week,  Thursday,  has  been  postponed  until 
April  15,  in  order  to  allow  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  into  the  merits  of  the  various 
candidates.  Inasmuch  as  a  change  is  considered 
necessary,  the  determination  of  the  board  to  se- 
cure the  best  man  for  the  place  is  reassuring. 


The  monopolists  in  New  York  whe  control 
the  telegraph  and  electric  light  lines,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  favorable  action  of  the 
board  of  health.  The  law  required  all  wires  to 
be  placed  under  ground  before  November,  1885. 
The  companies  have  refrained  from  taking  any 
action  toward  complying  with  the  law  while  cool 
weather  lasted,  and  now  they  have,  by  some 
hocus  pocus,  caused  a  protest  to  be  sent  by  such 
reputable  physicians  as  Henry  B.  Sands,  Fordyce 
Barker  and  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  to  the  board  of 
health,  saying  that  a  general  tearing-up  of  the 
streets  would  free  noxious  gases  and  injure  the 
public  health.  When  this  letter  was  read  to  the 
board  it  at  once  declared  that,  as  the  city  is  like- 
ly to  be  visited  by  cholera,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  open  many  streets  just  now.  The  board  also 
resolved  to  ask  the  mayor  and  other  officials  to 
tear  up  the  streets  in  the  thickly-populated  dis- 
tricts only  between  October  1  and  May  1.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  board  of  health  is  forced 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  so  salutary  a  law. 
There  will  be  a  good  many  streets  torn  up 
in  Chicago  this  season.  Proposals  are  being  re- 
ceived for  paving  forty  of  the  city's  streets, 
and  for  laying  sewers  in  forty-four  streets.  A 
representative  of  The  Sanitary  News  asked 
Health  Commissioner  De  Wolf  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  turning  over  of  these  streets  would 
affect  the  public  health.  He  replied  that  no  im- 
portant streets  would  be  turned  over,  and  that 
the  work  would  all  be  completed  early  in  the  sum- 
mer. He  did  think  the  over-turning  of  Wash 
ington  boulevard  two  years  ago  affected  the 
health  of  the  people  on  that  street  quite  se- 
riously. 

The  question  as  to  whether  architects  shall 
show  the  bids  of  unsuccessful  contractors  is  one 
which,  from  its  importance,  may  well  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Illinois  association  of  architects. 
There  are,  as  to  all  questions,  two  sides  from 
which  the  question  may  be  considered.  The 
owner  is  probably  the  most  important  person  to 
be  considered   in    the  discussion,  though  the  dis- 


cussion among  the  architects  will  not  be  apt  to 
show  this  fact.  It  is  the  owner  who  will  be  the 
beneficiary  if  any  good  can  result  from  the  prac- 
tice. If,  by  concealing  the  bids,  there  is  offered 
a  loop-hole  for  the  unscrupulous  architect  to  take 
advantage  of  his  client's  interests,  and  have  the 
work  performed  by  some  willing  contractor  at 
prices  which  will  allow  a  division  of  the  spoils,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  practice  should  be 
given  up.  There  are  many  architects  who  will 
undoubtedly  take  just  exception  to  these  stric- 
tures, but  to  them,  the  honest  men,  the  remarks 
do  not  apply.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  that  by  refusing  to  post  bids,  the 
architects  take  away  the  only  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover chicanery,  should  any  exist.  The  con- 
tractors themselves  are  opposed  to  posting  bids, 
believing  that  it  gives  their  competitors  an  unfair 
advantage  which  they  may  employ  in  future 
competitions  against  them.  There  is  not  much 
practicability  in  this  argument,  because  every  job 
is  necessarily  figured  on  a  different  basis,  and  the 
contractors  who  are  bidders  on  the  work  are  not 
not  known  to  one  another  until  the  letting  oc- 
curs. 

The  friends  of  hygiene  must  not  place  too 
great  reliance  upon  the  good  effects  to  follow 
from  the  bills  passed  by  several  legislatures  pro- 
viding for  the  study  of  hygiene  in  the  public 
schools.  It  would  be  a  promising  improvement 
if  hygiene  stood  alone  as  the  study  to  be  en- 
forced, but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that,  in 
all  bills  of  the  kind,  so  far  passed,  hygiene  is 
used  only  as  a  foil  to  cover  the  special  study  of 
the  baneful  effects  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  If 
hygiene  were  given  even  a  respectable  place  in 
the  text-books  there  might  not  be  so  much  cause 
for  complaint.  In  the  Wisconsin  legislature  such 
a  bill  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  a  very  warm 
debate.  It  seems  that  the  bill  had  passed  the 
senate  favorably  enough,  but  some  of  the  temper- 
ance people,  who  were  pushing  it,  allowed  their 
strength  for  the  one  principle  of  temperance  to 
increase  at  the  expense  of  their  principle  of  hon- 
esty. A  telegraphic  dispatch,  tending  to  show 
that  the  brewers  were  opposed  to  the  study  of 
hygiene  in  the  schools,  was  abstracted  from  the 
desk  of  one  of  the  senators,  and  its  contents 
printed  in  a  circular  and  placed  on  each  mem- 
ber's desk.  The  cowardliness  of  the  act  has  al- 
most reversed  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
it  may  be  reconsidered  and  lost.  Thus,  by  Tem- 
perance overreaching  herself,  poor  Ilvgiene  may 
be  left  out  in  the  cold. 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  slated  that  a 
bill  providing  that  hygiene  and  physiology,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  human  system  shall  be  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools,  passed  the  Pennsylvania 
senate  this  week.  The  newspaper  dispatches 
concerning  it  state  that  petitions  in  favor 
of  the  bill  were  presented  bearing  the  signatures 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  that  the 
bill  takes  the  place  of  a  proposed  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  is  aban- 
doned by  the  temperance  people.  The  pas 
of  the  bill  was  greeted  by  the  fluttering  of 
handkerchiefs  of  hundreds  of  ladies,  devotedly 
gathered  in  the  galleries  of  the  senate,  showing 
their  deepest  interest  in  (hygiene  and)  tem- 
perance. 
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The  evolution  of  the  large  sewer  is  interest- 
ing. In  the  early  days  of  sewage  disposal  in 
London, the  main  sewers  were  the  brooks,  Fleet, 
Ranelagh,  Falcon,  Effra,  and  others.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  system  of  ditches  in  the 
low-lying  districts  which  led  to  the  river  hank, and 
which  were  provided  with  gates  which  were 
opened  at  low  water  and  allowed  the  collected 
drainage  to  pass  out  into  the  Thames.  With  the 
building  up  of  the  localities  between  these  arti- 
ficial and  natural  streams,  the  natural  water- 
supply,  running  into  them,  diminished,  and  the 
house  refuse  passing  into  them  increased.  When 
London  tii  st  passed  from  the  primitive  privy- 
vault  stage,  the  inhabitants  began  the  use  of 
water-closets,  emptying  into  the  old  vaults  which 
were  provided  with  overflows  to  the  brooks. 
Later*  on,  the  closets  were  provided  with  drains 
leading  directly  to  the  brooks,  which,  by  this 
time,  had  been  covered  over,  and  became  mere 
sewers.  These  covered  sewers  occasionally  be- 
came choked  and  required  cleaning.  It  was 
necessary  to  send  men  into  them,  and  doubtless 
this  practice  was  the  cause  of  the  construction  of 
large  sewers  originally,  so  that  they  could  be 
easily  entered  for  inspection  and  cleaning. 


In  the  present  rage    for    "scientific"    plumb- 
ing, there  is  a  fatal  tendency  to  overdo  the   mat- 
ter.    The  trouble  is    that   a    fixed    rule    for  any 
branch  of  the  work,  without    regard    to    the    cir- 
cumstances, is  not   necessarily    scientific.     As    a 
correspondent    suggests    in    this    issue,    there   is 
such  a  thing  as   "common-sense"  plumbing.    In- 
deed, plumbing  which  is  not  done    according   to 
the  requirements  of  good,  or  common,     sense    is 
not  scientific.     Take  the  one  familiar  illustration 
of  ventilation:  Too  many  plumbers    are  like    the 
one  quoted  by  Mr.  Moylan,    in    his   recent    arti- 
cles in  The  Sanitary  News  who  said:  "My  rule 
is    to    ventilate   anything   and    everything!"     If 
ventilation  is  serviceable    in  one    instance,  why 
shouldn't  it  be  in  any  and  all  others?  This    calls 
to  mind  the  prescriptions  of  a   worthy    professor 
in  the  medical  college    of  Michigan    university, 
who  never  failed    to  head    them    all,    no    matter 
what  the  disease,  or  complaint,  with  bromide   of 
potassium,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  classes, 
oftentimes.     Scientific  plumbing  will    take   into 
consideration  all  the    circumstances   which    sur- 
round  a    job,    hence    the    term    common  sense 
plumbing  seems  to  have  a  more  forcible  applica- 
tion.    Not  only  may  it  be    considered    unneces- 
sary to  ventilate  certain  pipes    and    traps    when 
siphonage  does  not  take  place,  but  it    is  actually 
true  that  siphonage  of  a  trap  may  take    place    at 
every  discharge  of   a  sink,    or    wash-basin,    and 
yet  the  circumstances  be    such   that    the    use    of 
vent-pipes  would  be   unnecessary.     This    is   not 
intended  to  disparage  the  use   and   construction 
of  pipes  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the    circula- 
tion of  innoxious  air    through  them,  for  the    pur- 
pose of  preventing  the   formation    of   deleterious 
gases;  but  the  protest  offered  by  Mr.   Weatheily, 
in    his.  letter    on  another  page,   and  that    of  Mr. 
Moylan    already    refered   to,    against   the  indis- 
criminate   and  un-common-sense  use   of  plumb- 
ing appliances  should  be  endorsed.     The  owner 
should  not  be  subjected  to  useless    expense,    nor 
the  building  to  disfiguration.     The    root    of  the 
evil  is  formed  in  the  licenses  granted  to  so-called 
plumbers,  who  have  neither  knowledge  of  their 
trade,  common  honesty,  nor  common  sense. 


In  connection  with  the  sanitary  survey  of  this 
state,  and  the  house-to-house  inspection,  now 
being  prosecuted  under  direction  of  the  state 
board  01  health  with  reference  to  the  probable 
appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  this  country, 
the  board  has  just  issued  circular  letter  No.  6, 
addressed  to  county  clerks  and  requesting  that 
the  work  of  getting  the  public  institutions  into 
good  sanitary  condition  be  completed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Much  work  of  this  character 
was  done  during  the  past  summer  and  fall,  in 
response  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  board  issued 
in  July  last.  But,  in  addition  to  what  remained 
to  be  done  when  cold  weather  suspended  opera- 
tions, there  must  since  have  accrued,  in  many 
cases,  accumulations  of  filth  and  refuse  which 
should  now  be  promptly  removed  ;  delects  in 
plumbing,  drainage  and  sewerage,  disclosed 
during  the  winter,  should  be  repaired;  and  the 
effects  of  the  occupancy  of  dormitories,  work- 
shops, wards,  cells  and  other  apartments  should 
be  remedied  by  a  thorough  spring  cleaning.  The 
officers  in  charge  of  almshouses,  jails,  and  all 
other  public  buildings  under  control  of  the  county 
board,  are  notified  to  commence  this  work  at 
once.  Very  much  requires  to  be  done — scrub- 
bing, white-washing,  removal  of  garbage  and 
refuse,  the  emptying  and  disinfection  of  vaults 
and  cesspools,  the  opening  up  and  cleaning  out 
of  drains,  sewers  and  ditches, — can  be  performed 
by  the  employes  and  inmates  of  the  institutions. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  location 
and  condition  of  privies  and  water-closets  at 
these  places,  as  also  at  court-houses  and  else- 
where. Vaults  should  be  emptied  before  warm 
weather  makes  such  work  dangerous,  and  then 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  with  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas).  When  these  vaults  are  within  fifty 
feet  of  any  source  of  water-supply — well,  spring, 
pond,  lake,  or  running  stream  —their  further  use 
should  be  abandoned,  and,  after  being  emptied, 
they  should  be  disinfected  and  filled  up  with 
clean,  dry  earth — one  of  the  best  disinfectants. 
The  new  vaults  should  not  be  less  than  fifty  feet 
from  the  nearest  water-supply  — should  be  water- 
tight,— ventilated  by  a  four-inch  shaft,  opening 
above  the  roof;  the  contents  should  be  kept  in- 
offensive by  tin  use  of  some  cheap  disinfectant ; 
and  the  building  and  its  surroundings  should  be 
kept  in  the  cleanest  attainable  condition.  Where 
practicable,  the  substitution  of  the  earth  closet 
system  for  the  subterranean  vault-storage  is  rec- 
ommended. In  either  case  the  frequent  removal 
of  the  contents,  and  their  safe  disposal,  by  use 
of  fertilizers,  are  necessary  sanitary  measures, 
The  source  of  the  water-supply,  and  its  storage 
and  distribution,  should  be  carefully  inquired  in- 
to, and  all  possible  causes  of  pollution  should  be 
removed.  A  pure  water-supply  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  health  under  all  circumstances ; 
but,  among  a  number  of  persons  living  under  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  county  institution  s, 
its  importance  is  increased.  Epidemics  of  di- 
arrhoea and  dysentery  may  be  caused  by  impure 
water;  while  typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera 
are  spread  more  commonly  through  the  water- 
supply  than  in  any  other  way. 


consequently,  true  economy.  A  similar  circular 
was  recently  issued  to  railroad  managers  setting 
forth  that  the  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera  is  due 
oftener  to  the  pollution  of  the  water-supply  than 
toany  othercause.  There  is  no  commoner  mode 
of  such  pollution  than  through  foul,  badly-con- 
structed and  improperly-located  privies  and 
water  closets.  The  disease,  in  this  country, 
being  always  due  to  importation,  and  its  spread 
being,  most  commonly,  by  persons  traveling  from 
place  to  place,  it  follows  that  railway  privies  and 
water  closets  are  especially  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  cholera-infection.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
it  is  requested  that  all  such  places  in  connection 
with  stations,  freight-houses,  shops  and  round- 
houses be  at  once  inspected  and  put  in  good  san- 
itary condition,  Responses  have  been  received 
from  nearly  all  the  roads,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  lines  has  already  completed  the  work 
indicated,  along  the  entire  extent  of  its  road. 


The  legislature  of  Maine  recently  passed  a 
state  board  of  health  act,  and  the  following  have 
been  appointed  as  members:  Prof.  Frederic 
Gerrish,  Portland;  Lewis  Barker,  Bangor;  Ste- 
phen J.  Young,  Brunswick;  O.  A.  Horr,  Lewis- 
ton;  E.  C.  Jordan,  Portland;  and  J.  O.  Webster, 
Augusta.  Prof.  Gerrish  has  long  been  well-known 
in  connection  with  sanitary  work. 


PNEUMONIA. 


These  remarks  and  suggestions  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  work  which  the  board  con- 
siders it  desirable  should  be  accomplished  before 
warm  weather  sets  in,  not  alone  through  fear  of 
cholera,  but  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  and, 


Pneumonia  has  been  so  prevalent  and  so  pe- 
culiarly fatal  in  eastern  cities  during  the  past 
winter  as  to  attract  unusual  attention  from  the 
medical  and  daily  press. 

Pneumonia  is  described  in  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son's work  on  preventive  medicine  as  inflamma- 
tion of  the  true  structure  of  the  lungs,  the  air 
vesicles,  vessels,  and  the  surrounding,  or  invest- 
ing tissues,  which  together  make  up  the  spongy 
texture  of  the  lung.  The  disease  commonly 
follows  a  nasal  ,  or  bronchial,  catarrh,  or  bron- 
chitis, but  it  may  assume  an  epidemic  character, 
and  may  begin  without  any  preceding  affection. 
The  disease  is  accompanied  with  high  fever,  dif- 
ficult breathing,  darkness  of  the  countenance, 
and,  after  a  time,  with  cough  and  expectoration 
of  rusty-colored  fluid,  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  blood.  Pneumonia  runs  a 
definite  course,  and,  like  some  fevers,  has  its 
critical  days.  Although  Dr.  Richardson  main- 
tains that  pneumonia  is  not  contagious,  there  has 
been,  within  the  last  few  years,  quite  an  amount 
of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  is  contagious 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Lung  diseases,  more  than  any  other  class,  have 
an  apparent  relation  to  meteorological  conditions. 
In  Michigan,  there  has  been  a  systematic  study 
of  the  relation  between  certain  diseases,  pneu- 
monia included,  and  meteorological  conditions. 
It  is  very  clearly  shown  that  pneumonia  is  more 
prevalent  in  January,  February,  March  and 
April,  than  in  any  of  the  other  months.  One  of 
the  conclusions  derived  from  the  evidence  there 
presented  is  that,  for  the  six  years  1877-1882, 
there  is  a  general  inverse  correspondence  be- 
tween the  variations  in  temperature  and  the 
variations  in  the  reported  prevalence  of  pneu- 
monia, it  being  remembered  that  the  disease 
seems  to  appear  in  the  month  following  the  varia- 
tion in  temperature. 
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While  the  general  facts  as  to  the  effects  of 
meteorological  conditions  in  causing  pneumonia 
may  be  determined  by  a  study  of  statistics  of 
diseases  in  connection  with  meteorology,  there  is 
nothing  definite  to  be  learned  from  such  a  study. 
It  is  only  by  taking  individual  cases  as  they  oc- 
cur, and  in  endeavoring  to  study  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  case,  that  the  causative 
agents  may  be  located  and  measures  taken  to 
avoid  them. 

By  a  study  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  New 
York  city,  for  instance,  one  may  see  that  those 
most  frequently  reported  as  occurring  from  pneu- 
monia plainly  show  that  they  are  not  confined  to 
the  dwellers  in  tenements,  the  chewers  of  bones 
and  the  drawers  of  beer.  They  appear  mostly 
in  the  ranks  of  society  people.  The  causes  are 
apparently  found  in  carelessness  in  regard  to  ex- 
posure when  severe  weather  prevails.  There  is 
an  increasing  disposition  among  the  votaries  of 
fashion  to  dress  carelessly.  At  parties,  balls, 
etc.,  there  are,  unfortunately,  no  sanitary  moni- 
tors to  regulate  temperature,  and  ward  off  drafts. 
Exposure  is  easily  permitted  by  reason  of  ele- 
vated bodily  temperature,  induced  by  activity  in 
warm  rooms,  followed  by  inaction  in  cold  car- 
riages without  sufficient  wraps. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Janes,  of  the  New  York  health 
department,  recently  stated  that  the  anxiety  of 
wealthy  men  and  women  to  appear  fashionable 
was  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease of  pneumonia.  If  they  would  wear 
clothing  suitable  for  the  season  until  the  succeed- 
ing one  had  become  settled  the  list  of  fatal  cases 
would  be  largely  decreased.  He  has  noticed 
that  during  the  present  season,  especially,  aged 
persons  who  were  accustomed  to  remain  indoors 
nearly  the  entire  winter  would  suddenly  make 
their  appearance  outside  upon  clays  when  no  one 
but  a  thoroughly  healthy  person  should  venture 
out.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  contract  a  fatal 
cold,  while  a  little  prudence  would  have  saved 
them  many  years  of  life.  Carelessness  in  dress 
and  imprudence  in  exposure  to  the  weather,  he 
added,  are  two  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  death  list. 

The  disease  has  proved  peculiarly  fatal  in  New 
York  city  the  past  winter.  Here  are  the  statis- 
tics of  deaths  for  corresponding  periods  in  differ- 
ent years  in  several  cities. 

NEW   YORK   CITY. 


January 366  376 

February 371  37° 

BOSTON. 


357 
361 


348 
339 


375 


681 


1885,  January  and   February 


757 
. . . 700 
. . . 241 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WEEK    ENDING — 

Jan.  s 8. 

Jan.  12 43 

Jan.  19 42 

Jan,  26 54 

Feb.  2 46 

Total 193 


WEEK    ENDING — 

Jan.  3 48 

Jan.   10 77 

Jan.  17 56 

Jan.  24 37 

Jan.  31 48 

Total 266 


CHICAGO. 


January . . 

February 

March 


81 

56 
71 


122 
64 
"3 


Hi 
92 
73 


85 
73 
72 


94 
91 

76 


As  to  the  prevention,   the   same  recommenda- 
tions which  apply  to  pneumonia     also  apply  to 


all  lung  diseases.  In  the  period  of  cold  and  wet 
weather  preceding  and  following  winter,  so  far  as 
possible,  keep  in  a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere; 
exclude  moisture  from  the  house,  especially  from 
the  sleeping-rooms;  avoid  damp  clothing,  or 
bedding  ;  keep  the  body  warmly  and  lightly  cov- 
ered, and  the  feet  dry  ;  use  a  good  umbrella  in 
preference  to  water-proof  clothing;  establish  a 
diet  which  is  sufficient  but  unstimulating. 

In  the  rigid  cold  weather  the  temperature  of 
the  body  should  be  carefully  maintained  by  good 
food,  avoidance  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  wearing 
warm  clothing  and  securing  plenty  of  sleep.  In 
periods  of  dry  coldness,  the  last  recommenda- 
tions apply,  and  the  additional  one  should  be 
made  to  avoid  straining  tasks  of  all  kinds,  both 
physical  and  mental. 


THE  SEPARATE  vs.  THE  COMBINED 
SYSTEM  OF  SEWERAGE.— II. 

In  deciding  upon  the  character  of  the  sewer- 
age system  to  be  adopted,  our  aim  has  been  to 
avoid  all  really  unsanitary  measures.  On  this 
ground  the  exclusion  of  sewage  from  lake  Michi- 
gan, lake  Calumet  and  the  Calumet  river,  is 
urged  with  all  the  force  of  a  positive  conviction, 
that  to  pollute  their  waters-will  be  a  mistake  that 
should  not  be  condoned  on  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
economy,  or  of  necessity.  Such  a  plea  should 
receive  no  more  consideration  at  the  present  day, 
than  would  the  allegation  that  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  ancient  habit  of  forming  middens  at  the  en- 
trances of  our  dwellings,  because  it  is  cheaper 
than  modern  sewerage.  To  avoid  the  contami- 
nation of  these  bodies  of  water,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  separate  the  sewage  and  storm-water; 
hence,  a  double  system  is  recommended,  with 
land  purification  of  the  sewage. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  with  assurance  the 
ultimate  cost  of  carrying  out  to  completion  the 
system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  proposed,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  too  many  uncertain 
factors  entering  into  the  problem,  such  as  the 
effect  of  the  quicksand  and  water  which  will  be 
encountered,  and  the  manner  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  village.  This  difficulty,  however, 
attaches  to  any  plan  that  could  be  proposed. 
Nor  is  it  particularly  desirable  that  the  total  cost 
should  be  given  now,  provided  the  relative  cost 
of  this,  and  some  alternative  system,  which 
would  be  practicable  under  ordinary  conditions, 
is  known  ;  and  provided  the  village  can  have  the 
assurance  that  no  unreasonable  or  extraordinary 
expense  is  to  be  blindly  incurred.  Such  an  as- 
surance can  best  be  given  by  comparing  the 
probable  cost  of  the  double  system  proposed 
with  the  ordinary  combined  system  of  sewerage 
as  in  use  in  cities  similarly  situated. 

In  Hyde  Park,  as  has  been  seen,  there  are 
generally,  though  not  always,  twenty-four  miles 
of  streets  for  each  square  mile  of  territory — six- 
teen miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and 
eight  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  To 
cover  this  with  a  combined  system  of  sewerage, 
similar  to  the  one  carried  out  in  Chicago,  there 
would  be  sewers  on  every  street  running  north 
and  south,  and  on  every  other  street  running 
east  and  west,  or  twenty  miles  of  sewers  to  the 
square  mile.  For  storm-water  drains,  as  pro- 
posed by  us,  there  will  be  eight  miles  east  and 
west,  and  one  mile  north  and  south,  or  nine  miles 
per  square  mile.     For  the  sewerage  system  there 


will  be  sixteen  and  one-half  miles  north  and 
south,  and  about  one  and  one-half  miles  east  and 
and  west,  or  eighteen  miles  in  all.  There  is  a 
great  variation  in  the  cost  of  sewerage  for  differ- 
ent cities,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement: 

In  the  beginning  of  1881  the  average  cost  of  a 
combined  system  of  sewers  in  Brooklyn  had 
amounted  to  $25,600  per  mile.  In  Providence, 
R.  I.,  a  similar  system  up  to  the  same  time  had 
cost  $34,550  per  mile.  In  St.  Louis,  up  to  the 
first  of  the  present  year  (1884;  the  cost  had  been 
$30, 146  per  mile,  and  in  Kansas  City  $20,727 
per  mile.  In  Chicago,  on  January  I,  1883,  there 
were  three  hundred  and  eighty  and  nine-tenths 
miles  of  sewers  that  had  cost  an  average  of  $15,- 
458.42  per  mile.  A  separate  system  of  sewerage 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  the  first  of  1884,  had  cost 
$6,875  Per  mile;  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  about 
$10,000  per  mile,  and  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  about 
$7,000  per  mile.  At  Pullman,  the  separate  sys- 
tem has  cost  something  less  than  $10,000  per 
mile.  This,  however,  includes  the  more  expen- 
sive part  of  the  work.  When  carried  out  to 
completion,  it  will  probably  be  reduced  to  about 
$8,000  per  mile. 

Were  it  possible  to  build  a  combined  system 
of  sewerage  in  Hyde  Park  without  pumping, 
the  system  would  be  more  costly  than  the  Chi- 
cago system,  owing  to  more  difficult  construction 
and  to  the  territory  lying  more  remote  from  the 
outlets.  It  is  fair  to  resume  that  its  cost  would 
be  20  per  cent  greater  than  for  Chicago,  or  say 
$18,500  per  mile.  This  would  make  the  cost 
per  square  mile  for  a  combined  system  $370,000. 

The  system  of  storm-water  drains  proposed 
will  cost  considerably  less  per  mile  than  an  ordi- 
nary combined  system-owing  to  the  smaller  size 
and  less  depth  of  the  drains.  We  estimate  the 
difference  in  cost  at  25  per  cent,  or  say  $14,000 
per  mile  for  storm-water  drains.  The  sewerage 
system  will  be  likely  to  be  some  what  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  Pullman  system,  owing  to  the 
sandy  ground  and  greater  size;  this  we  place  at 
$11,000  per  mile.  The  cost  of  the  drainage  and 
sewerage  of  a  square  mile  of  territory,  on  the 
double  system  proposed,    is  as  follows  : 

Nine  miles  of  storm-water  drains,  at  §14,000 §126,000 

Eighteen  miles  of  sewers,  at  §11,000 198,000 

Or  a  total  of $324,000 

as  against  $370,000  by  the  combined  system,  a 
difference  of  $44,000  per  square  mile  in  favor  of 
the  double  system,  which  on  22^  square  miles 
amounts  to  $1,023,500,  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  building  the  two  pumping-stations,  with 
machinery,  and  the  main  outlet  ditch.  We 
therefore  feel  fully  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
double  system  proposed  by  us,  when  complete, 
including  pumping-stations  complete,  will  not 
cost  materially  more  than  a  single  combined 
system  having  a  gravity  discharge,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  construct  such  system,  and  that  it  will 
cost  much  less  than  the  combined  system  has 
cost  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  a  paper  read  lie 
fore  our  society  eight  years  ago  by  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Wilcox  Clarke,  a  former  member,  entitled 
"The  Artificial  Drainage  of  the  Calumet  Marsh- 
es." Mr.  Clarke's  paper  dealt  with  the  same 
district  substantially  that  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. Mr.  Clarke  was  then  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  proposed  work  of  draining  this  district. 
At  that  time  the  Calumet   region  had  not  assum- 
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ed  the  importance  that  it  now  possesses,  and  the 
only  thing  contemplated  was  a  system  which 
should  render  these  lands  suitable  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes.  Messrs.  E.  S.  Chesborough,  Wm. 
Sooy  Smith  and  \V.  H.  Clarke  were  consulted 
with  reference  to  the  plan  then  proposed,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  a  report  from  them  to  the 
board  of  trustees  recommending  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Clarke,  which 
included  the  establishment  of  one  pumping-sta- 
tion  at  about  the  point  where  the  South  Chicago 
station  is  shown  on  the  map,  with  centrifugal 
pumps  of  a  capacity  of  6,600  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute. This  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours  , 
the  surface  ditches  at  the  same  time  to  have 
storage  capacity  for  four-fifths  of  an  inch  rainfall, 
making  one  inch  stored  and  pumped  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  [To  be  continued.] 

INTERNATIONAL    MEDICAL    CON- 
GRESS—1887. 

From  the  provisional  rules  governing  the  in- 
ternational congress,  which  meets  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  1887,  it  is  learned  that  the  con- 
gress will  be  composed  of  members  of  the  regu- 
lar medical  profession,  and  of  such  persons  as 
may  be  specially  designated  by  the  executive 
committee,  as  regards  foreign  members. 
American  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
American  medical  association,  the  regularly. or- 
ganized state  and  local  associations,  and  the  gen- 
eral medical  organizations  of  the  country,  includ- 


ing the  American  public  health  association,  one 
delegate  for  each  ten  members.  All  societies  are 
requested  to  elect  their  delegates  at  the  last 
meeting  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  congress, 
and  to  furnish  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  the  secreta- 
ry-general, with  a  certified  list.  One  of  the 
nineteen  sections  in  which  the  work  of  the  con- 
gress will  be  divided  is  on  public  and  interna- 
tional hygiene.  The  general  meetings  will  be 
reserved  for  general  business  and  addresses  of 
general  interest.  Questions  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  for  sectional  discussion  shall  be  in- 
troduced by  members  previously  nominated  by 
officers  of  the  sections,  who  shall,  in  advance, 
furnish  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  which  they 
have  formed  as  a  basis  for  debate.  Notices  of 
papers  to  be  read,  together  with  abstracts,  must 
be  furnished  to  the  secretary  of  the  proper  section 
before  April  30,  1887.  The  official  languages 
are  English,  French,  and  German.  In  the  sec- 
tions, papers  and  leaders  of  debates  may  occupy 
twenty  minutes.  The  section  on  public  and  in- 
ternational hygiene  is  officered  by  these  gentle- 
men :  President,  Hosmer  A.  Johnson,  M.  D. , 
LL.  D.,  Chicago;  vice-presidents,  Ezra  M. 
Hunt,  M.  D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  J.  Berrien  Linds- 
ley,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  James  E. 
Reeves,  M.  D.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. ;  secretary, 
to  be  announced  hereafter  ;  members  of  council, 
Drs.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Alfred  L. 
Carroll,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Granville  P.  Conn., 
Concord,  N.  H.,  William  H.  Ford,  Philadelphia, 
D.  W.  Hand,  St.  Paul,  Jerome  H.  Kidder, 
Washington,  C.  A.  Lindsley,  New  Haven,  J.  N. 


McCormack,  Howling  Green,  Ky.,  J.  11.  Ranch, 
Springfield,  111.,  Joseph  II.  Raymond, Brooklyn, 

Joseph  R.  Smith,  I'.  S.  army,  Stephen  Smith, 
New  York,  S.  O.  Van  Der  Poel,  New  York,  and 
II.   P.  Walcott,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


COMMON  SENSE  PLUMBING. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,   April  4,  1885.—  [To 

the  Editor.]— I  see  so  much,  or  many,  unneces- 
sary requirements  in  architects'  specifications, 
largely  brought  about  by  a  half  understanding, 
that  I  am  impelled  to  enter  a  protest.  Plumbers, 
too,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  principles  in- 
volved, are  as  likely  now  to  overdo,  as  they  were 
formerly  to  leave  undone.  They  get  ideas,  but 
lack  application.  Siphonage  does  not  take  place 
under  all  situations,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary 
always  to  provide  for  it.  Many  pipes  put  in  for 
ventilation  never  have  a  circulation.  Traps  are 
often  placed  where  detrimental.  I  could  cite  in- 
stances, many  of  them,  where  the  most  ridicu- 
lous arrangements  are  called  for,  which  the 
plumber  has  to  fulfill,  knowing  it  is  just  so  much 
worse  than  wasted.  You  may  not  consider  the 
protest  worth  attention,  but  if  you  could  see  and 
know  what  our  daily  experience  is  you  might 
think  as  we  do. 

The  writer  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
the  plumbing  business,  employs  many  men,  some- 
times makes  specifications,  but  more  often  carries 
out  others,  some  of  which  are  good,  explicit  in 
requirements  and  evidently  founded  on  fair 
knowledge  of  the  business;  others  are  faulty,  full 
of  loop  holes,  indefinite  and  inconsistent.  Some 
are  made  up  as  you  would  make  a  mince  pie, 
having  lots  of  good  features,  but  terribly  mixed. 
It  seems  to  be  thought  that  if  one  only  gets  the 
traps,  the  vents,  and  all  the  "latest"  sanitary 
features  in  somewhere,  they  will  "count"  and 
"show  up."  But  who  can  tell  what  the  actual 
benefit  is,  or  whether  it  all  is  a  benefit  ?  The 
owner  looks  at  the  "roughing  in,"  sees  that  the 
joints  look  nice,  asks  where  the  ventilation-pipes 
are  (he  has  read  about  ventilation),  is  pointed  to 
several  that  start  from  some  pipe  and  end  in  the 
same  pipe,  a   little    distance    apart,  and    several 

more  that  go  out  of  the  roof  with  — 's  patent 

ejector.  The  net-work  of  pipes  he  does  not  com- 
prehend, nor  ever  after  tries  to.  His  house  is  cut 
in  pieces  to  get  the  "system"  in,  but  he  contents 
himself  with  the  fact  that  the  price  paid  and  the 
amount  of  ventilation  done  will  forever  "bar  out" 
the  innumerable  diseases  due  to  sewer  gas, which 
he  has  read  so  much  about,  and  of  which  so  many, 
except  plumbers,  die.  I  believe  in  good  plumb- 
ing and  good  fixtures.  There  are  some  essentials, 
as  regards  vents  and  ventilation  (the  two  terms 
are  often  used  as  one  and  the  same  but  differ 
materially)  ;  but  the  point  is  this,  are  we  not  run- 
ning to  extremes  in  providing  against  every 
"theoretical  result"  that  may  appear  in  print, 
without  giving  it  a  study  ?  Experience  and  ob- 
servation often  prove  the  fallacy  of  much  that  is 
advocated.  It  is  not  the  design  now  to  point  out 
the  errors  committed  in  overdoing.  The  locality, 
the  system  of  sewerage,  the  character  of  build- 
ings, should  be  considered.  Many  things  appli- 
cable to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  sea-coast 
cities  having  tides,  would  not  apply  to  interior 
cities.  The  plumbing  of  the  south  will  differ 
from  that  of  the  north  in  many  respects.  Sim- 
plicity should  be  aimed  at.  A  multitude  of  pipes, 
in  every  conceivable  situation,  ger.wally  inacces- 
sible, may  be,  in  time,  a  greater  source  of  danger 
than  the  lack  of  some  considered  desirable, 
though  not  essential.  Finally,  there  is  a  mean 
between  extremes  that  is  nearer  the  right.  Let 
that  be  sought,  in  order  that  the  owner  be  not 
unnecessarily  taxed,  and  that  he  may  realize  that 
conveniences  can  be  had  without  excessive  cost. 
In  the  "long  run,"  the  plumber  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  greater  demand  from  those  that  now 
fear  it  to  be  an  expensive  luxury.  Do  not  be  mis- 
led by  sketches  of  arrangement  seemingly  so 
simple  on  paper,  but  practicably  inapplicable  in 
actual  construction.  Let  there  be  a  common 
sense  reason  in  construction.  Yours  respect- 
fully, Warren   C.  Weatherly. 


Cholera  is  reported  to  have  reappeared  at  Cae- 
ta,  Italy. 


April  u,  1885.] 
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ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  PLUMBERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  associa- 
tion a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Train 
or  on  "The  Present  Condition  of  the  Business  in 
Baltimore  and  some  of  the  Everyday  Require- 
ments of  a  Good  Journeyman  and  Helper."  It 
was  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  boys  and 
young  men.      lie  said: 

"It  has  been  often,  and  I  believe  well,  said 
that  time  is  money.  If  that  be  true  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  number  of  apprentices  in  Balti- 
more are  increasing,  who  are  willing,  as  yonr 
presence  here  to-night  would  indicate,  to  make 
an  investment  in  time,  so  that  you  may  draw 
your  dividend  in  knowledge  and,  in  after  years, 
in  money.  As  to  the  subject  which  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  this  evening  it  is  on  the  condition 
of  the  business  in  Baltimore  at  the  present  time, 
and  a  few  of  the  more  important  and  every-day 
requirements,  in  order  to  be  a  useful  helper  and 
proficent  journeyman.  I  do  not  intend  to  tell 
you  what  was  customary,  or  necessary,  in  the 
business  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  when 
none  but  plumbers  could  engage  in  it,  as 
I  desire  to  leave  that  for  some  of  the  older 
heads,  and  we  have  some  members  here 
who  have  seen  the  plumbing  business  in 
this  century  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  its  infan- 
cy, and  watched  it  faithfully  to  the  present  time; 
hence,  they  are  best  fitted  to  explain  its  past 
history.  But,  in  recent  years,  I  have  been  a 
close  observer  of  its  workings.  I  have  seen,  as 
others  have,  unskilled  and  untrained  men  ride 
rough-shod  into  the  business  and  humbug  the 
people,  and  degrade  the  business  of  those  that 
made  it  the  study  of  their  lives,  consequently,  it 
became  very  unprofitable  for  those  of  us  that  do 
understand  our  business,  and  have  a  decent  re- 
gard for  oui  customers'  rights  and  our  own  rep- 
utation. But,  I  believe  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  plumbing  business,  hence, 
those  that  expect  to  command  first-class  wages 
and  receive  the  respect  of  their  employers  must 
understand  the  business  in  detail  and  be  pre- 
pared to  answer,  intelligently,  all  questions  put 
to  them. 

"We  will  now  considei  a  few  of  your  every- 
day duties.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  arrang- 
ing service-pipes,  that  they  may  be  easily  reached, 
and  examined,  when  necessary.  Their  sizes 
should  be  in  proportion  to  what  they  are  ex- 
pected to  supply.  Dead-ends  in  water-mains 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  they  invariably 
collect  a  considerable  amount  of  sediment  for 
want  of  proper  means  of  flushing.  Air-chambers 
are  of  no  value  in  any  other  position  than  per- 
fectly up-right,  and  the  continuation  of  the  pipe 
below  spigots  over  sinks,  and  other  fixtures, 
when  the  supply  comes  lrom  above,  never  ought 
to  be  allowed,  as  they  are  of  no  value.  They  col- 
lect sediment  and  cannot  be  drained  when  neces- 
sary. Hydrants  and  street-washers  never  ought  to 
be  connected  with  iron  pipes.  If  that  pipe  is 
used,  then  there  ought  to  be  two  feet  of  lead  pipe 
next  to  the  fixture  to  protect  the  hydrant  from 
breaking  off  when  raised  by  frost  in  winter.  The 
size  and  location  of  soil,  waste  and  ventilation- 
pipes  is  a  very  important  matter  for  considera- 
tion, none  of  which  ought  ever  to  be  constructed 
on  the  outside  of  a  building,  if  it  were  possible 
to  have  them  on  the  inside,  for  various  reasons. 
In  no  case  ought  ventilation-pipes  to  be  on 
the  outside,  since  in  cold  and  damp  weathei 
they  are  of  no  value  where  they  are  so  exposed. 
The  size  of  soil  and  waste-pipes  ought  to  be 
gauged  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  services  re- 
quired of  them  ;  if  too  large,  they  are  never 
flushed  properly  and,  more  particufary,  in  hori- 
zontal lines  there  is  a  fungus  growth  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  pipe  that  does  not  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  houses  into  which  they  lead, 
and  invariably  causes  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe 
to  decay  and  corrode,  when,  if  it  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  proper  flush  it  would  remain  intact. 
Dead-ends,  in  soil  and  waste-pipes,  should  always 
be  avoided.  In  short,  learn  the  mechanical 
part  of  your  business  when  you  arc  an  appren- 
tice, and  in  after  years  you  can  easily  keep  step 
with  the  march  of  progress  in  the  improvement 
in  your  business.  Cultivate  your  minds  and  ed- 
ucate your  hands  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
each  other.     Prepare  yourselves  to  pass  such  ex- 


amination as  may  be  necessary,  when  we  get  a 
license  law,  since,  if  you  iail  in  that,  you  will 
have  to  get  out  of  the  business  entirely. 

"In. conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  to  be  charit- 
able toward  your  fellow-apprentices  and  members 
of  your  trade.  Always  preserve  a  decent  regard 
for  their  rights  in  their  absence,  and  meet  them 
in  friendly  controversy,  ever  remembering  that 
a  liberality  of  feeling  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
progress;  for  the  interchange  of  views  is  always 
productive  of  new  ideas  and  with  them,  come 
better  methods.  So  take  hold  of  the  difficult 
problems  that  you  may  find  in  your  business  and 
never  let  them  go  until  you  have  mastered  them." 


CHICAGO  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chicago  master  plum- 
bers' association  was  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, President  Baggot  in  the  chair.  The  attend- 
ance was  even  larger  than  at  most  of  the  regular 
meetings,  and  the  interest  and  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing marked.  . 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  was  the  consid- 
eration of  a  proposed  change  in  location  of  rooms 
for  the  ensuing  year.  An  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lord  Gay,  of  the  permanent  exhibit  and 
exchange,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  street  and 
Wabash  avenue,  to  fit  up  an  assembly-room  on 
the  floor  of  his  exhibit,  was  accepted,  and  the 
a  sociation  will  move  into  these  quarters  on  the 
1st  of  May.  This  room  will  be  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  floor,  and  will  also  con- 
tain the  library  of  the  association.  It  will  also 
be  occupied  by  the  following"  associations  :  Illi- 
nois state  association  of  architects,  Chicago  archi- 
tectural sketch  club  and  western  society  of  en- 
gineers, all  of  whom  also  have  libraries. 

Among  other  items  of  business  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  lead 
manufacturers. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening  of  this 
week.    - 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 
In  the  medical  society  of  the  county  ol  New 
York  last  month,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  health 
department,  read  a  paper  treating  on  artesian 
wells  as  a  source  of  potable  water-supply.  After 
quoting  some  authorities  concerning  the  spread 
of  cholera  by  drinking  contaminated  water,  he 
said,  such  water  went  into  an  endless  circula- 
tion, well  to  man,  man  to  privy,  privy  to  well. 
In  Paris^and  some  other  cities,  the  water-bear- 
ing strata  came  to  the  surface  at  a  point  removed 
from  all  danger  of  pollution.  In  New  York,  the 
geological  formation  was  such  that  the  artesian 
wells  received  the  surface  washings,  street  dirt, 
and  sewer  leakings.  The  health  department 
felt  called  upon  to  interdict  the  use  of  such  wa- 
ter except  for  manufacturing  and  chemical  pur- 
poses. 


TESTING  AIR. 


Wauklyn  and  Cooper's  test  lor  the  purity  oi 
air  is  conducted  by  taking  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  the  strength 
of  which  is  accurately  determined.  A  known 
volume  of  air  is  then  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
solution,  which  is  heated  nearly  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water.  After  the  solution  is  allow- 
ed to  act  in  the  air,  the  strength  of  the  solution 
is  again  determined.  The  loss  of  strength  of  the 
solution  represents  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  a  known  volume  of  air.  The  purer  the 
air  the  less  the  consumption  of  oxygen. 


IRON  RUST    IN  WATER. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  March  31,  1885.  — [To  the 
Editor.] — A  customer  of  mine  has  an  artesian 
well  95  feet  deep.  There  is  a  two-inch  iron  pipe, 
forty-five  feet  long,  inside  of  which  was  dropped 
fifty  feet  of  one  and  one-quarter  inch  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  in   order    to   conduct    water    from  the 


bottom  of  the  well.  In  this  way  the  ninety-five 
feet  are  piped  with  iron  pipe.  The  trouble  is 
that  a  large  amount  of  iron  rust  is  in  the  water. 
I  want  to  get  a  pipe  which  will  drop  inside  this 
two-inch  pipe,  made  of  some  material  that  will 
not  rust.  The  use  of  galvanized-iron  pipe  for 
this  purpose  is  condemned  by  medical  men.  I 
want  to  secure  something  which  will  not  injure 
the  water  in  color  or  taste.  If  a  porcelain-lined 
pipe  could  be  made,  it  would  accomplish  this, 
I  think.  If  you  would  give  me  the  desired  in- 
formation I  will  be  very  thankful.  Yours  re- 
spectfully, 

J.  O.   Sawkins. 

[From  the  strong  demand  made  for  something 
which  will  not  injure  the  water  in  color,  taste, 
and,  it  is  presumed,  wholesomeness,  lead,  tin, 
galvanized,  or  pitch-lined  pipes  are  ruled  out. 
The  only  remedy  left  Mr.  Sawkins,  which  is 
practicable,  is  to  use  pipe  prepared  by  some 
special  process.  The  National  Tube  Works  claim 
to  manufacture  a  pipe  which  has  the  most  abso- 
lute protection  from  corrosion.  The  manufac- 
turers claim  that  Kalamein  is  the  formation  of  an 
indestructible  alloy,  produced  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  several  non-corrosive  metals.  It  is 
not  a  surface  covering,  but  the  pipe  is  alike 
throughout  its  entire  body.  They  claim  that 
Kalamein  alloy  imparts  nothing  injurious  to  wa- 
ter. It  can  be  had  in  the  size  necessary  to  slip 
into  the  two-inch  cast-iron  pipe  already  in  place. 
—Ed.] 


CALIFORNIA  SANITARY   LEGISLATION. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  March  25,  1885. — [To 
the  Editor.] — In  your  issue  of  March  21,  in  your 
editorial  columns,  I  see  it  stated  that  in  Califor- 
nia the  state  board  of  health  has  been  given 
$.50,000  for  an  epidemic  fund.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly to  inform  you  that  such  is  not  the  fact. 
The  state  board  of  health  asked  that  $50,000  be 
placed  in  the  general  fund  for  quarantine  pur- 
poses, but  the  legislature  refused  to  appropriate 
one  dollar.  Nay,  more  than  that,  they  cut  down 
the  paltry  appropriation  to  the  state  board  of 
health  from  $1,250  to  $1,000  a  year,  which  is 
the  strongest  evidence  I  can  give  of  the  total 
unfitness  of  such  men  to  deal  with  matters  per- 
taining to  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  state. 
Yours  truly, 

Gerrard  G.  Tyrrell,  M.  D. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

There  are  20,000  privy-vaults  remaining  in 
New  York  city. 

Brooklyn  has  laid  aside  $250,000  for  repaying 
and  repairing  streets. 

The  streets  of  Chicago  were  planked,  not 
paved,  in  1853,  and  remained  so  for  some  years 
afterward. 

The  Parkes  museum,  London,  is  the  receptacle 
for  a  large  number  of  Japanese  exhibits  in  the 
recent  health  exposition. 

Of  104  suicides  in  Marseilles  in  18S4,  twelve 
were  "journaliers,"  just  twice  as  many  as  from 
any  other  single  occupation. 

Ol  the  $300,000  set  apart  for  repairing  the 
streets  of  New  York,  $150,000  has  been  allotted 
to  Fifth  avenue  and  a  few  of  the  streets  cros- 
sing it. 

A  danger,  not  yet  fully  recognized  in  having 
offices,  or  living,  in  our  great  fire-proof  build- 
ings, in  case  of  fire,  though  the  blaze  be  ever 
so  small,  is  the  dense  smoke  which  will  collect 
in  the  upper  stories.  It  is  quite  as  bad  to  smoth- 
er as  it  is  to  burn. 

In  the  city  council  of  Chicago,  a  resolution  has 
been  introduced  changing  the  method  of  cleaning 
the  alleys,  from  the  present  method  of  working  bv 
the  day,  to  a  method  of  working  bv  contract.  In 
view  of  this,  Commissioner Cregier  has  telegraph- 
ed to  all  the  principal  cities  lor  the  names  of 
those  who  clean  the  streets,  in  order  that  he  may 
furnish  them  with  specifications.  He  desires  u< 
have  the  widest  competition  in  the  matter.  There 
will  be  $232,000  expended  for  the  purpose,  ^100,- 
000  of  which  is  for  the  improved  street. 
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NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

\  1  \\  York,  April  4,  1885.  [Special.]  The 
work  11I  the  sanitarily  inclined  portion  of  the 
community  is  being  pushed  at  the  present  time 
in  all  directions  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
though  the  cholera  was  at  Sandy-Hook,  and  was 
expected  to  come  up  the  bay  at  the  earliest  pos 
sible  moment.  The  health  officer  of  the  post  has 
had  experiments  made  in  the  line  of  disinfec- 
tion of  rags  by  sulphurous  acid,  hut  the  surgeon 
on  whom  the  task  devolved,  found  it  to  be  a 
complete  failure,  and  recommends,  instead,  that 
the  hales  ol  rags  be  enclosed  in  a  steam-tight 
chest,  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  250''. 
Of  the  result  he  is  doubtful.  The  health  author- 
ities are  equally  vigilant  in  the  city,  and  the  san- 
itary inspectors  are  instructed  to  make  house-to- 
house  inspections,  and  report  to  the  sanitary  su- 
perintendent. 

The  Ladies'  Health  Protective  association  is 
pushing  the  slaughter-houses  closely,  and  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature,  looking 
to  their  exclusion  from  Manhattan  island,  unless 
under  permit  from  the  board  of  health,  the  con- 
ditions for  the  granting  of  which  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  second  section.  The  fines  and  pen- 
alties for  infraction  of  the  proposed  law  are  to  be 
not  less  than  $500,  nor  more  than   $1,000. 

The  trade  school  lectures  were  brought  to  a 
successful  close,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  inst., 
before  a  full  attendance  of  the  plumbing  class, 
and  a  select  party  of  Col.  Auchmuty's  friends. 
"Mistakes  in  'Plumbing,"  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  on  March  27,  was  conclud- 
ed early  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  1st  inst., 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
testing  the  proficiency  of  the  students.  The  re- 
sult was  most  gratifying,  and  each  young  man, 
who  happened  to  b°  called  to  the  stage  and  the 
blackboard,  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  those  present. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
last  lecture  on  "Mistakes  in  Plumbing  :" 

First  Mistake. — Not  to  determine  carefully 
what  the  grade  of  a  sewer  shall  be  before  com- 
mencing to  lay  the  pipes. 

Second. — Putting  the  pipes  into  a  tight  hole  in 
the  front  wall  where  it  enters  the  cellar. 

Third. — Using  T  connections  for  branches  for 
soil  and  waste-pipes. 

Fourth. — Tipping  up  traps  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  lose  their  seal. 

Fifth. — Using  larger  traps  than  are  necessary. 

Sixth. — Connecting  wastes  from  safes  with 
soil  or  waste-pipes. 

Seventh. — Putting  in  a  trap  at  foot  of  soil- 
pipe. 

Eighth. — Connecting  sanitary  flushing  closets 
without  making  proper  provision  for  the  ventila- 
tion ot  the  traps  or  branches. 

Ninth. — Running  a  vent-pipe  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  traps,  or  where  the  over -flow  can 
enter. 

Tenth. — Running  the  ventilating-pipes  into 
chimneys  or  ventilating-flues. 

Eleventh. — Placing  traps  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fixtures  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

Twelfth. — The  use,  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
of  pan  closets. 

Thirteenth. — Connecting  overflow  of  tanks 
directly  with  soil  or  waste-pipes. 

Fourteenth. --Having  water-closets  in  rooms 
or  opening  into  rooms  where  storage  tanks  are 
kept. 

Fifteenth. — Breaking  joints  in  iron  pipe,  and 
not  using  proper  fittings  for  change  of  direction  ; 
also  using  pieces  of  pipe  as  substitutes  for  sleeves 
or  hubs. 

Sixteenth. — Neglecting  to  trap  leaders. 

Seventeenth. — Connecting  branch  wastes  with 
water-closet  trap,  particularly  when  separately 
trapped  and  vented. 

Eighteenth. — Trapping  connection  for  hot 
water  from  side  coupling  for  boiler  with  water- 
back. 

Nineteenth. — In  not  enlarging  hot-water  pipe 
to  desired  size  and  in  making  wrong  connection 
between  the  water-back  and  range. 

Twentieth. — Running  "circulation"-pipe  so  as 
to  form  a  trap  or  traps  thereon. 


Ttventy-first. — Connecting  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  a  double  boiler  with  one  connection  to  the 
water  back  of  the  range. 

Twenty-second.  Connecting  the  sediment 
pipe  of  double  boiler  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  empty  the  inside  before  the 
outside  boiler. 

Twenty  third. — Neglecting  to  put  in  expan- 
sion -pipes,  or  vacuum  valves  where  valve  coup- 
lings are  used  on  boilers. 

Twenty-fairth. — Running  the  water-pipes 
without  sufficient  grade  to  empty  them. 

Twenty-fi/  th. — Putting  up  hot-water  pipes 
without  allowing  for  expansion,  and  having 
straight  branches  from  hot-water  pipes. 

Tzventv-sixth. — Using  lead  pipes  for  hot  wa- 
ter where  water  is  heated  from  a  steam- supplied 
tank. 

Twenty-seventh. — Using  lead  for  lining  tanks 
for  storage  for  domestic  purposes. 

Twenty-eighth. — Using  impure  lead,  such  as 
old  joints,  etc.,  for  calking  joints. 

Twenty-ninth. — Putting  supply  and  waste 
pipes  in  inaccessible  aim  undesirable  locations 
where  they  are  liable  to  freeze,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently protecting  them. 

Thirtieth.  —  Connecting  directly  on  supply- 
pipe  the  valves  of  water-closets. 

Thirty-first. — Allowing  raspings  and  filings 
to  fall  into  pipes. 

Thirty-second. — Taking  keys  out  of  ground 
key-cocks  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  them  in. 

Thirty -third. —  Supplying  bath-tubs  from  the 
bottom,  thereby  endangering  the  fouling  of  sup- 
ply-pipes on  lower  stories  by  siphonage. 

7  huty- fourth. — Putting  in  mains  in  a  street 
without  allowing  for  settlement  and  without 
properly  blocking  up  under  the  tap. 

Thirty-fifth.  —  Using  pipe-hooks  instead  of 
metal  racks  and  screws  lor  supporting  pipes  in 
recesses  or  along  ceilings. 

Thirty-sixth. — Making  joints  with  soldering- 
iron  in  place  of  wiping  where  required. 

Thirty-seventh. — Using  tin-lined  pipe  for  hot 
water. 

Thirty-eighth. — Not  using  a  boiler  of  a  size 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  range,  also  using 
ranges  with  small  water-backs. 

Thirty-ninth.  —  Omitting  to  close  terminations 
of  soil  and  waste-pipes,  also  the  ends  of  Croton 
or  supply  pipes,  which  are  likely  to  be  obstruc- 
ted. 


ILLINOIS  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Illinois  state  association  of  architects  met 
last  Saturday  at  15  Washington  street  in  their 
regular  monthly  assembly.  About  sixty  mem- 
bers were  present.  The  opening  portion  of  the 
session  was  occupied  in  an  animated  discussion 
of  a  very  excellent  luncheon,  spread  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  executive  committee.  After  satis- 
faction had  been  received  from  the  tables,  cigars 
and  coffee  ushered  in  the  informal  discussion. 
After  the  secretary  had  read  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  for  February,  Mr.  John  W.  Root,  for  the 
executive  committee,  reported  that  a  charter  had 
been  secured,  and  that  the  committee  had  had 
several  meetings  looking  for  permanent  quarters. 
It  was  the  idea  of  some  members  that  an  amalga- 
mation might  be  made  with  the  western  society 
of  engineers,  and  the  newly-formed  architectural 
sketch-club,  so  that  they  might  occupy  the  same 
apartments.  It  was  also  considered  desirable  to 
secure  quarters  in  the  same  building  with  the 
permanent  exhibit  and  exchange, which  the  asso- 
ciation had  endorsed.  Further  time  was  granted 
the  committee. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Sullivan,  also  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, opened  the  discussion  on  details  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  by  saying  that  it  might  be  well 
to  bring  up  certain  points,  in  the  practice  of 
which  all  architects  did  not  agree,  and,  by  dis- 
cussing them  sub  rosa,  at  first,  gradually  crystal- 
lize on  ideas  of  what  was  correct  and  then  be 
able  to  unite  on  a  policy. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham  said  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve the  architectural  profession  were  faultless, 
but,  by  custom,  many  errors  may  have  become 
non-visible  to  the  practitioner.  With  the  view 
of  determining    the   peculiar  weakness  of  archi- 


tects as  looked  upon  from  the  outside,  he  would 
suggest  that  prominent  men  of  Chicago,  like 
Edson  Reitli,  and  Marshall  Field,  who  had  done 
a  large  amount  of  building,  and  had  dealt  with 
different  architects,  should  be  invited  to  address 
the  association  upon  the  relations  between  clients 
and  architects. 

Mr.  Sullivan  brought  up  the  question  as  to 
whether  architects  should  show  bids  of  other  than 
the  successful  contractor.  This  was  a  question 
upon  which  there  was  much  discussion,  partici- 
pated in   informally  by  many  present. 

The  relation  which  the  architect  should  assume 
in  differences  between  client  and  contractor  was 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  suggested  that  all 
such  differences  should  be  sent  up  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  who,  it  might  be  assumed,  would 
never  decide  in  favor  of  bad  work. 

The  question  of  posting  bids  having  again 
been  brought  up,  it  was  decided,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  that  at  the  next  meeting, 
one-half  of  the  time  be  spent  in  discussing  the 
relations  of  architects  to  clients,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-half  to  the  relation  of  architects  to  con- 
tractors. It  was  also  decided  to  ask  a  committee 
of  the  builders'  and  traders'  exchange  to  meet 
them  at  the  June  meeting  and  explain  the  posi- 
tion they  held  on  the  subject. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  May  2. 


WESTERN  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  western  society  of  civil  engineers  met  in 
regular  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Mr.  Bene- 
zette  Williams,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  S. 
G.  Artingstall,  from  the  committee  to  suggest 
topics  for  subjects  of  papers,  presented  a  long 
list  of  such  topics.  After  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  papers  were  to  be  received  from  per- 
sons not  members  of  the  association,  the  report 
was  recommitted  for  amendment. 

The  question  of  securing  rooms  in  connection 
with  the  Illinois  architects'  association  being 
presented,  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  Trustee  Wright,  was  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  question,  with  full  power  to 
act. 

The  librarian  reported  the  presentation  of  a 
volume  to  the  library. 

Mr.  Zellwegger  moved  that  a  question-box  be 
instituted,  to  which  any  member  could  submit  a 
question  for  informal  discussion.  This  idea  was 
discussed  quite  fully  and,  finally,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  president,  was  referred  to  a 
committee. 


ESSAYS  AT    THE    MASTER    PLUMBERS' 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  essay  committee  of  the  national  associa- 
tion of  master  plumbers,  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
New  York,  made  the  following  assignments  of 
essays,  to  be  read  by  the  local  associations,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  in  addition  to  those  here- 
tofore announced  in  The  Sanitary  News, 
Feb.  15,  1885,  page  92. 

Baltimore — "What  are  the  Merits  of  the  Separate   Sys- 
tem of  Sewerage?" 

DesMoines,  Ia.— "The    Disposal  of    Drainage  in  Inland 
Cities." 

Nashville,  Tenn. — "The  Water-supply  of  Nashville. n 

Oakland,  Cal. — "Pioneer  Plumbing  of  the  Pacific 
slope." 

Rochester,  N.  Y. -"Plumbing  work  of  French  Cities." 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Plumbing  work  of  German 
Cities." 

Worcester,  Mass. — "Plumbing-work  of  English 
Cities." 

Columbus,  O. — "American  Plumbing." 

Buffalo,  N.  Y— "Trade  Papers  in  their  Relation  to  the 
Science  of  Plumbing  " 

Dayton,  O.  —  "The  Holly  Water  System.  Is  it  Ad- 
vantageous (or  Inland  Cities?" 

Kansas  City,  Mo. —"The  Future  of  the  Manufacturers 
of  Plumbing  Material." 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Protection  of  Plumbing  Against 
the  Elements." 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —"State  Legislation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sanitary  Science." 

Harrisbukg,  Pa. — "Should  There  be  a  Director  Indi- 
rect Supply  of  Water  to  Dwellings?" 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — "The  Best  Mode  for  the  Filtra- 
tion of  Water." 

A  bill  appropriating  $15,000,  to  be  used,  if 
necessary,  in  preventing  a  visitation  of  cholera, 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture, Feb.  27. 
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NOTES  AND   NEWS. 

PERSONAL. 

Henry  M.  Wilmarth,  ior  many  years  a 
prominent  gas-fixture  dealer  in  this  city,  at  his 
recent  death,  left  property  worth   $450,000. 

Chief  Inspector  Genung,  of  the  health  de- 
partment, will  address  the  master  plumbers  at 
their  regular  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening 
next,  on  the  subject  of  legislation,  as  bearing 
upon  plumbing. 

Prof.  Stockton  Ganutt  has  been  secured 
to  deliver  a  course  of  ten  lectures  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  relations  which  natural  philosophy, 
hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumaties  bear 
to  sanitary  plumbing. 

WATER-SUPPLY  AND    WATER-WORKS. 

Fon  du  Lac,  Wis.,  wants  water-works. 

Elliott,  Iowa, will  endeavor  to  get  water-works 
for  $35,000. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  has  decided  to  have  a  wa- 
ter-supply. 

Granville,  O.,  wants  to  borrow  $15,000  for 
water-works. 

Water-works  companies  have  been  organized 
to  construct  water-works  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
and  DuBoistown,  Pa. 

The  water  commissioner  of  Lake,  111.,  re- 
ports $17,000  as  spent  last  year  in  his  depart- 
ment,   to    pump    185,285,614    gallons  of  water. 

The  water-works  committee  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  has  recommended  the  expenditure  of  $34,- 
474  in  the  extension  of  the  water  mains. 

The  Muncie  water-works  company,  consisting 
of  Jas.  T.  Kuhn,  Wm.  S.  Kuhn,  J.  H.  Scott, 
A.  L.  Johnson,  S.  A.  Wilson,  T.  F.  Rose,  and 
S.  M.  Highland,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  will  build  works  there. 

The  building  of  the  new  acqueduct  for  New 
York  city  is  being  pushed  with  energy.  The 
work  is  superintended  by  H.  S.  Craven,  who 
has  three  years  leave  of  absence  from  the  navy. 
The  work  is  divided  into  seven  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  under  the  direction  of  an  engineer. 
These  gentlemen  are  C.  S.  Gowen,  J.  B.  Mc 
Intyre,  J.  M.  Wallrecht,  Alfred  Cavin,  E.  Sher- 
man Gould,  F.  W.  Watkins,  and    E.    Wegman. 

Croton  river  water,  the  base  of  supply  for  New 
York  city, has  been  shown  to  receive  all  the  sew- 
age of  the  Croton  district.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  system  of  drainage  which  will  convey  the 
drainage  away  from,  instead  of  into,  the  streams, 
be  constructed. 

LIGHTING     AND  HEATING. 

Dubuque,  la.,  is  again  discussing  the  sewerage 
question. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  needs  water-works  badly.  Apply 
to  Harry  Kemp  for  information. 

A  sewerage  system,  to  be  constructed  in  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  will  cost  $60,000. 

The  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  water  board  ha*s 
been  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  borrow 
money. 

A  Consumers  gas-light  company  has  been 
incorporated  in  New  York  city. 

The  Illinois  street  gas  company  will  furnish 
other  material  than  gas  for  lighting  the  streets 
of  this  city,at  $15.98    a  lamp  per  year. 

The  Western  Edison  electric  light  company 
will  light  the  city  buildings  and  tunnels  the  cur- 
rent year  for  $41,335.  The  company  will  put 
in  twelve-hundred   sixteen-candle  lamps. 

In  Baltimore,  the  common  council,  fearing 
the  organization  of  another  gas  company,  passed 
an  ordinance  last  week  prohibiting  any  corpora- 
tion from  tearing  up  the  pavements  unless  a 
bond  is  filed  with  the  mayor  for  double  the 
amount  required  to  repave  the  damaged  streets 
from  curb  to  curb. 

SEWERAGE     AND  DRAINAGE. 

A  relief-sewer,  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
4,000  feet  long,  to  cost  $15,500,  is  to  be  built  in 
Memphis. 

W.  B.  Wilkison  suggests,  in  the  Builder, 
that  sewage  be  treated  with  sulphate  of  lime,    or 


plaster  of  Paris.  He  states  that  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  material  be  stirred  into  sewage  and 
allowed  to  settle,  the  water  will  be  quite  clear 
and  inodorous,  and  the  solid  parts  precipitated 
into  a  stiffrsh  mass  which  could  afterward  be 
dried  and  sold  for  manurial  purposes. 

CONTRACTS,    PROPOSALS,  ETC. 

Lima,  O.,  is  advertising  for  proposals  to  build 
water-works. 

John  Maxwell,  of  Leavenworth,  has  received 
the  contract  for  laying  the  pipes  for  water-works 
at  Belleville. 

The  town  of  Lake  View,  111.,  has  just  closed  a 
contract  with  Henry  R.  Worthington  for  a  pump 
of  five-million  gallons  daily    capacity  at  $17,000. 

The  following  bids  were  opened  April  6  for 
plumbing  work  at  the  county  hospital: 

Beaver,  Hughes  &  Wetmore 2,150 

J.H.Roche 2,300 

E.  Breyer   2,200 

T.  C.  Boyd 2,360 

J.    P.    Dunne  2,300 

A.  C.  Hickey 2,160 

S.  J.  McGraw   (accepted) 2,100 

AMONG  THE   PLUMBERS. 

Luke  Fitton,  a  plumber  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
died  this  week. 

The  Baltimore  association  has  moved  into  more 
commodious  quarters. 

Messrs.  Foskett  &  Brown,  now  at  No.  165 
Adams  street,  will  remove  to  No.  170  Adams 
street,  on  May  I. 

The  New  York  association  is  defendant  in  a 
suit  for  $80  for  an  entertainment  bill.  The  case 
has  been  decided  against  it,  but  it  is  to  be  ap- 
pealed and  a  new  trial  asked  for. 

SANITARY  WORK  AND  LEGISLATION. 

A  cremation  society  is  being  formed  in  Worce- 
ster, Mass. 

Dakota  territory  has  a  board  of  health  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  during    the  past    winter. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  public 
schools  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives 
in  Indianapolis. 

The  Wagner  hygiene  association  of  Philadel- 
phia has  issued  a  prospective, circular  of  a  Phila- 
delphia sanitary  league.  The  secretary  is  C.  C. 
Vanderbeck,  M.  D.,  of  Ni>.  2,246  Ridge  avenue. 

The  health  officer  of  Philadelphia  has  sent  a 
circular  to  each  preacher  in  that  city,  requesting 
him  to  preach  one  sermon  to  the  landlords  and 
tenants  in  his  congregation,  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  cleaning  up  alleys,  and  vile  corners  in 
private  domains. 

The  sanitary  survey  of  the  Illinois  state  board 
of  health  is  receiving  a  flattering  reception.  Al- 
ready replies  have  been  received  from  over  one 
hundred  localities.  Dr.  Ranch  believes  it  will 
serve  as  the  most  important  sanitary  educator 
ever  yet  attempted  in  this  state. 

On  March  24,  Thomas  F.  Gordon  began  suit 
in  Chicago  against  Dr.  H.  L.  Pease  and  Mrs.  C. 
V.  Waite,  to  recover  $10,000  damages  for  being 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  pest-house  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family  from  diphtheria, 
Gordon  claiming  that  the  house  and  its  contents 
had  been  thoroughly  disinfected  by  him,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  removal. 

Salt  is  recommended  as  a  disinfectant  by  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  which  says  :  "In 
cities,  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  thrown  daily  into  the 
water-closets,  and  an  occasional  handful  thrown 
into  the  wash  basins  would  go  far,  we  believe, 
toward  counteracting  the  noxious  effects  of  the 
omnipresent  sewer  gas,  against  which  sanitary 
efforts  have  so  long  been  directed.  In  the  coun- 
try, a  quart  or  more  of  salt  used  daily  in  the 
privy-vaults  would  serve  an  equally  useful  pur 
pose." 

NEW  CORPORATIONS  AND  CHANGES. 

The  Mountain  lake  water-works  will  supply 
Highlands, N.  Y.,with  water.  Capital  stock$20,- 
000. 

Texarkana,  Ark.,  has  granted  F.  Win.  Roeder, 
of  No.  903  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  fran- 
chise to  erect  water-works. 


At  St.  Helena,  Cal. — A  water  company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  supply  St.  Helena, 
Hot  Springs,  and  other  towns  with  water. 

In  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  there  has  been  incorporated 
the  Hydro-Carbon  company  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,  to  supply  light  by  electricity,  and 
heat  by  steam  and  heated  air. 

At  Nevada,  Mo.,  the  Nevada  water-company 
has  been  organized  to  build  water-works.  The 
incorporators  are  P.  B.  Perkins,  Chas.  Brooks, 
and  E.  B.  Loveland,  all  of  North  Springfield, 
Mo. 

The  Wichita  Sewer  Co., is  organized  in  Wichita 
Kan.,  to  build  and  operate  a  sewerage  system 
in  that  city.  The  incorporators  are  H.  W.  Lewis, 
J.  W.  Hartzell,  R.  E.  Lawrence,  John  V.  Moffet, 
Rudolph  Hartfield  and  A.  L.  Hauck,  all  of 
Wichita. 

In  New  York,  the  water  and  gas  contract  com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000,  to  construct,  operate,  sell,  and  lease 
water  and  gas-works.  The  incorporators  are 
Andrew  J.  Ensign,  John  D.  Averill,  and  Henry 
O.  Reed. 

The  Fairport  water-works  company  will  sup- 
ply Fairport,  N.  Y.,  with  water- works.  The 
incorporators  are  F.  A.  Hinds,  John  F.  Moffett, 
E.  G.  Ferriss,  H.  C.  Hodgkins,  J.  V.  Clarke, 
Geo.  B.  Bassett,  J.  S.  Ramsdell,  all  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Wadsworth  Metal  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  capital  stock,  $25,000,  in- 
corporated by  J.  L.  R.  Wadsworth,  of  Collins- 
ville,  111.,  L.  H.  Rogers,  and  A.  R.  Meyer, 
Kansas  City,  to  manufacture  lead-pipe,  solder, 
and  all  metal  and  brass  goods. 

CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  supervising  surgeon- 
general  of  the  marine  hospital  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1884,  is  a  volume  of 
303  pages.  In  the  preliminary  statement  it  is 
shown  that  44,760  patients  received  relief,  at  a 
cost  of  $494,227.45,  or  nearly  $11.05  each.  Now 
that  the  act  of  June  26,1884,  removes  the  collec- 
tion of  hospital  tax  from  seamen,  the  service  is 
to  be  supported  by  the  receipts  from  the  duties 
on  tonnage.  Then  follow  66  pages  of  statistics 
of  the  service.  There  are  several  selected  cases 
from  hospital  practice  showing  peculiar  morbid 
conditions  and  results  of  practice,  with  reports  O 
fatal  cases  and  autopsies,  and  some  accountsoff 
yellow  fever  at  various  places. 

NOTES. 

The  Industrial  Publishing  company.  294 
Broadway,  New  York,  have  in  press  a  book  en- 
titled "Easy  Lessons  in  Architecture,"  by  Thos. 
Mitchell. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey-Denton  has  just  issued  through 
the  press  of  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  a  second  edition 
of  his  work  on  the  intermittent  filtration  system 
of  disposing  of  sewerage. 

The  April  number  of  Van  ATostrand ' s  En- 
gineering A/agazine  is  an  unusually  interesting 
one  for  sanitary  engineers.  There  are  articles 
on  "hydraulic  propulsion,"  "notes  on  the  in- 
spection of  metallic  structures."  "measurement 
and  flow  ol  water  in  ditches,"  "the  appropriate 
ornamentation  of  works  in  iron,"  and  the  "re- 
port of  the  royal  commission  on  London  sewer- 
age," besides  notes  and  paragraphs  having  the 
usual  scientific  interest. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 
Annual  Report  of  thb  Chief  of  Engini  i  -.  I".  S.  A.. 

to  the    secretary  of  war  for    the    year    1884.      In     four 
parts.    \\  ashington:   Government  Printing  Office.  1 
United  States  Consular  Reports.  No.  40, — January, 
1885    Washington:  Government  Printing  Offi 

Annua]  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  To- 
ronto, Ont.  Tarn.  pp.  01.  Win.  Canniff,  M.  D., 
Health  Officer. 

Standard  Practical  Plumbing.  Heine  a  complete 
Encyclopedia  for  Practical  Plumbers  ami  i;uide 
for  Architects.  Builder-,  (.as  Fitters.  Hot-Water 
Fitters,  Lead  Burners,  Sanitary  Engineers,  Zinc 
Workers,  etc.  Illustrated  with  over  2,000  |'n 
(pavings.  By  P.  J.  Davis  Vol.  1  New  York  :  E. 
*  K.  X.  spon.,  Chicago:  Thk  Samtarv  News, 
Pp.  359.  $8.00. 
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SPECIMENS  OF    DEFECTIVE    PLUMBING 

WANTED. 

Museum  of  Hygiene.  Bureai  of  Medi- 
cine \\d  Surgery,  Navy  Department. - 
Washington,  D.  C,  April 2,  1885.  (To  the 
Editor.]  [n  The  Sanitary  News  of  March 
21,  I  notice  the  mention  of  the  effect  of  sewer- 
gas  on  Lead  pipe  in  an  interesting  specimen  in 
your  possession.  This  specimen  for  museum 
purposes  would  have  great  value;  therefore,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  request  thai  ii  may  be  deposited 
in  this  museum,  as  a  desired  addition  to  those  of 
like  character  which  already  make  an  attractive 
and  informative  exhibit.  This  museum  will  soon 
receive  from  Messrs.  Dent  &  Hellyer,  London, 
a  collection  of  fourteen  specimens,  illustrative  of 
the  action  of  sewer  gas  on  lead  soil-pipe,  the  re- 
sults of  expansion  and  contraction  consequent 
upon  the  discharge  of  hot-water  waste  into  lead 
piping,  etc.;  section  of  I)  traps  made  forty -five 
to  fifty  years  ago,  showing  the  corrosive  action  of 
sewer*-gas;  section  of  D  traps,  showing  the  corro- 
sive action  of  mortar  on  the  outside,  etc. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
plumbers,  who  receive  The  Sanitary  News,  to 
the  importance,  for  educational  purposes,  of 
preserving  specimens  exhibiting  the  effect  of 
sewer-gas  on  metal  pipe,  together  with  speci- 
mens of  defective  plumbing,  (as  the  latter  are 
becoming  less  frequent  and  soon  will  be  rare,) 
and  that  the  specimens  should  be  placed  where 
they  may  be  seen  by  the  people. 

The  contribution  of  like  specimens,  with  their 
history,  when  procurable,  is  earnestly  solicited 
for  this  museum,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery,  navy  de- 
partment, and  when  received  they  will  be  suita- 
bly labeled,  bearing  the  name  of  the  giver,  and 
permanently  placed  on  public  exhibition.  Very 
respectfully,  Jno.  M.  Browne. 

Medical  Director  U.  S.  N. 
In  Charge. 


COMPETITIONS. 
The  society  of  the  Red  Cross  has  issued  an  in- 
vitation to  American  inventors  and  manufactur- 
ers to  enter  into  a  contest  to  be  held  at  Antwerp 
in  September,  for  a  prize  of  5,000  francs,  to  be 
given  to  the  exhibiter  of  the  best  barrack  and 
field  hospital  for  soldiers.  Further  particulars 
maybe  obtained  of  Joseph  Sheldon,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN. 

School. — For  a  frame  school  building,  $4,000, 
to  C.  R.  Jones,  architect,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Church, — For  a  frame  church  at  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.  To  Warner  and  Brockett,  architects, 
Rochester. 

Church. — For  a  frame  church  at  Circleville, 
N.  Y.  To  Warner  and  Brockett,  architects, 
Rochester. 

PAVING. — For  paving  forty  streets  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  To  the  commissioner  of  public 
works,  to  April  14. 

SEWERS. — For  laying  sewers  in  forty-four 
streets  in  Chicago,  using  13,908  feet  of  twelve- 
inch  and  4,330  feet  of  fifteen-inch  pipe.  To  the 
commissioner  of  public  works,  to  April  14. 

Bids  were  opened  on  April  6,  for  building  a 
new  ward  at  the  county  hospital.  William  Har- 
ley  bid  $23,750  and  II.  Gabel,  $23,921.  The 
bids  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance 
and  public  buildings. 

The  contract  for  supplying  Lansing,  Mich., 
with  1,300  tons  of  cast-iron  water-pipe  and 
special  castings  was  awarded  to  the  Cincinnati 
and  Newport  Iron  &  Pipe  Co.,  of  Newport,  Ky. 
The  contract  for  140  hydrants,  and  for  the  stop- 
valves,  was  awarded  to  the  Ludlow  Valve  M'f'g. 
Co.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SOME  HIGH  DEATH-RATES. 


Turin,     weekly, 
Triest, 

Valencia,      " 
Murcia,         " 
Malaga, 
Parma, 
Saragossa, 
Dublin, 
Copenhagen,  " 


32.00 
34.60 
38.50 
35-9° 
50.90 
41.90 
36.20 
37.60 
30.60 


AN   ADVERTISEMENT    FOR   A   LONDON 
CONTEMPORARY. 

The  following  letter  is  copied  from  the  Dec- 
orator's Gazette  and  Plumber  and  Gas-Fitter's 
Review : 

To  no-  EDITOR:— Sir — Thanks  for  your  enclosure  and 
journal,  which  1  have  read  with  considerable  interest.  I 
think  the  remarks  on  "  Contract  Plumbing  Work  "  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  article  on  "  The  Architect  in  his  Relation 
to  the  Plumber  "  is  exceptionally  good.  I  will  do  what  1 
can  to  circulate  your  journal  in  every  way. 

Yours,  &c, 
Feb.  19,  1885.  p.  j.    Davies. 


LEAD  LINED  SOIL-PIPE. 

The  subject  of  lining  cast-iron  soil  pipe  with 
lead  has  excited  considerable  interest  among  the 
readers  of  The  Sanitary  News.  A  representa- 
tive called  on  Mr.  N.  H.  Blatchford,  of  the  firm 
of  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
lead  pipe,  and  asked  him  what  his  opinion  was 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  it. 

Mr.  Blatchford  said  that  he  could  not  see  the 
desirability  of  the  proposed  method  of  lining 
cast-iron  pipe.  While  he  supposed  there  might 
be  machinery  made  which  could  perform  the 
operation,  he  did  not  see,  just  at  the  time,  how 
it  could  be  done.  Even  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, he  could  see  no  advantages  in  it. 


A  WATER-SUPPLY  FOR  JEFFERSON,  ILL. 
The  Jefferson,  111.,  people  who  object  to  annex- 
ation to  Chicago  to  secure  a  water-supply,  after 
having  visited  Freeport,  111.,  with  the  contractor 
who  put  in  the  works  there,  held  a  meeting 
last  week  and  decided  to  ask  the  board  of  trust- 
ees to  enter  into  negotiations  for  building  a  sys- 
tem of  water-works  similar  to  those  they  saw  in 
Freeport.  Their  action  was  unavailing,  however, 
as  the  trustees  have  adopted  an  ordinance  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Nathan  Skelton, 
of  Chicago,  to  build  a  high- pressure  system  of 
water-works,  of  a  capacity  to  supply  130,000 
people,  at  a  cost  of  $450,000.  Mr.  Skelton  prom- 
ises to  have  800  men  at  work  within  a  month,  and 
to  have  the  pipes  laid  by  Nov.  1.  The  town 
grants  Mr.  Skelton  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing a  water-supply  for  thirty  years.  The 
water  is  to  be  obtained  from  lake  Michigan, 
through  the  town  of  Lake  View,  and  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  employed  will  pump  4,000,000  gal- 
lons daily.  Twelve  miles  of  pipes  are  to  be  laid 
after  being  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
300  pounds  per  square  inch.  There  will  be 
150  double  delivery  hydrants  for  fire  protection, 
for  which  the  town  is  to  pav  $80  per  annum  each. 
The  schedule  of  rates  will  be  about  the  same  as 
in  Chicago.  There  are  to  be  ten  miles  of  pipe 
completed  by  Dec.  1,  1885,  the  whole  system  to 
be  completed  in  nine  months. 


BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

PROJECTED  BUILDINGS. 

McLeansboro,  111. — Court-house. 

Nashville,  Mich. — School  house.   $8,000. 

Edgerton,  Wis,,  will  have  a  $15,000  hotel. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.— Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  $25,000. 

Pekin,  111. — L.  Dietrich  will  build  a  brick  hotel. 

Benson,  Minn. — A  large  building  for  the  Benson  bank. 

Chicago. — Residence  forjl.  Geraty.  A.  Druiding,  archi- 
tect 

Helena,  Mont. — Building  by  First  National  Bank,  $30,- 
000. 

Troy,  N.  V. — Baptist  Church,  frame,  $7,000,  N.  F.  Cura- 
mings,  architect. 

r  Marysville,  Term. — Addition  to  Hiwassee  college,  $5,000. 
Address  J.   H.  Burner. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.— A  chemical  factory  by  the  Beaver  Falls 
Chemical  Co.,  $100,000. 

St.  Louis. —  Distillery  for  August  Sessinghaus,  $15,000. 
Ennis  and  Swope,  architects. 

Tusculum,  Tenn.  Remodeling  Tusculum  college,  $11,- 
000.     Address  Prest.  Jere  More. 

Kingman,  Kan. — A  hotel,  $30,000,  by  D.  B.  Cook,  Dr. 
E.  W.  Hinton  and  H.  C.  McCamant. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Three-story  stone  building,  $13,000,  for 
A.  H.  Steinbreder,  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  architects 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  government  appraisers' 
stores  to  be  erected  at  Chicago,     They  will  cost  $50,000, 

Mr.  Isaac  S.  Taylor's  plans  were  adopted  for  the  large 
hotel  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.  It  will  cost  $ioo,ojo.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  St.  Louis  architect. 


Chicago. — The  building  on  Michigan  Avenue  south  of  the 
1. eland  Hotel  is  to  be  remodeled  into  a  European  hotel  at  an 
expense  of  $35,000  by  H.  V    Bemis. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Arend  has  in  hand  plans  fcr  a  Hebrew  syna- 
gogue, to  be  constructed  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Ogden 
Avenue  and  Washington  boulevard,  to  cost  $30,000. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— St.  Louis  church,  burned  ucmtly/is  to  be 
immediately  rebuilt.  Architect  E.  B.  Greene  is  to  build  a 
residence  for' himself,  to  cost  $10,000.  Four-story  block,  for 
James  I).  Warren,  Richard  Waitc,  architect. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Three  dwellings  for  Joseph  Ward,  $8,000; 
two  dwellings  for  J.  O'Brien,  $5,300;  flats,  $12,000,  and  ten- 
ements, $1 1 ,000,  for  John  Adams;  flats  for  Geo.  R.  Wilson, 
$20,000;  dwelling  for  Andrew  Parle,  $27,000;  dwelling  for 
Joseph  Caiman,  $4,500;  live-story  building,  Sixth  and  Elm 
Streets,  $28,000;  J.  G  Cairns,  architects,  7  ,1  Washington 
avenue.  Dwelling  for  R.D.  Bullock,  $2,600,  C.  F.  [llsley, 
architect,  322  Pine  Street. 

Beatrice,  Neb.  —Residence  for  S.  W.  Woodworth,  $4,500. 
Steam  grain  elevator  for  Davis  and  Bnimbach.  Stone  store, 
$8,000,  for  R.  B.  Clancy;  architect.  G.  L.Cole. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  committee,  of  which  J.  M.  Baxter 
is  chairman,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion parish,  to  make  arrangements  to  construct  a  school  to 
cost  $15,000.  W.  H.  Eustis  will  build  four  stores,  6-stories 
high,  $75,000,  Long  &  Kees  architects.  A.  A,  Day  is  to 
build  six  houses  on  Seventh  and  S  ixth  Streets,  $20,000.  John 
Tolson  will  build  a  brick  block  on  Second  Avenue,  $15,000. 
Wyman  Elliott  will  build  a  $15,000  residence.  Meldal  & 
Sunde  will  build  eight  tenements  at  an  expense  of  $12,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Buffalo  will  soon  rebuild  the  music  hall  recently  burned. 

In  Lake,  111.,  there  were  758  buildings  erected,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,199,295  last  year. 

The  court  house  at  Montreal  is  to  be  remodeled  after  plans 
by  T.  C.  Sorbey,  at  an  expense  of  $125,000. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  city  hall  and  market 
house  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  cost  $125,000. 

Two  stories  will  be  added  to  McVicker's  theater  front, 
and  the  auditorium  remodeled, — all  to  cost  $100,000. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  readvertise  for  bids  for  the  new 
county  building.  There  was  too  much  difference  between 
the  estimates  and  the  bids. 

Anew  hospital  will  be  erected  at  Vienna,  after  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  sanitary  committee.  It  will  be  on  the  pavilion 
plan  and  cost  two  million  gulden. 

The  Dodge  county,  Neb.,  commissioners  have  decided 
to  place  $6,000  of  the  new  court-house  bonds  on  sale,  and 
and  to  advertise  tor  proposals  to  build  a  jail. 

A  school  building  in  Smyrna,  Del.,  costing  $16,000,  is  so 
poorly  planned  as  to  have  necessitated  its  closing  in  the 
past  cold  weather,   it  being  impossible  to   heat  it  sufficient- 

ly. 

Burnham  and  Root  are  working  upon  plans  for  an  office 
building,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world  when  com- 
pleted. It  will  be  constmcted  by  the  Chicago  Safety  Deposit 
Co.,  and  occupy  the  entire  space  south  of  the  new  board 
of  trade  building.  It  will  be  145x175  feet,  and  ten  stories  in 
height,  with  a  basement  and  entresol,  of  stone,  the  upper 
portion  to  be  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  On  the  east  and 
west  tsides  there"will  be  courts,  30x9  feet.  There  will  be 
seven  elevators  in  the  center,  and  a  connection  with  the 
board  of  trade  by  iron  bridges . 

The  committee  of  experts,  consisting  of  Frederick  Bau- 
mann,  William  Thomas  and  C.  O.  Hansen,  appointed  to 
examine  the  Cook  county  court-house,  reported  recently 
to  the  county  commissioners  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion. In  briet,  the  report  states  that  the  overhanging  cor- 
nices are  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  on  the  heads  of 
pedestrians;  it  recommends  that  all  joints  should  be  carefully 
calked  and  leaded;  blocks  shifted  by  frost  should  be  re- 
placed; all  cappings  should  be  removed  and  broken  and 
minor  pieces  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones  and  clamp- 
anchors  properly  inserted;  the  stone  should  be  coated  with  a 
solution  of  iron,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  potash,  in  order 
further  to  protect  it  from  decay. 

CHICAGO   BUILDING    PERMITS. 

Week  ending  April  8, 1885. 

226  S.  Sangamon  st.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x52^5,500;  own- 
er, John  Lally;  architect,  D.  C.  Miller. 

3743  Cottage  Grove  av.,  4-story  store  and  flats,  25x68, 
$1,000,  Mrs.  E.  Bundy. 

185  W.  Erie  st  ,  3-story  dwelling,  21x65,  $6,500;  owner, 
C.  F.  Rasmussen;  architect,  H.  Rehwoldt. 

172  Eugenie  St..  3-story  flats,  23x67,  $6,000;  L.  Stern. 

155  Bunker  st.,  3-story  flats,  20x62,  $5,000    Jno.  Pakarny. 

N.  E.  cor.  Clark  and  Garfield  sts.,  9  2-story  dwellings, 
146x38,  $30,000;  owner,  A.  McNally;  architect,  J.  L. 
Silsbee;  builders,  Toumler  &  Snid«r. 

276  Tremont  St.,  3-story  dwelling.  22x62,  $5,500;  F.  Frill- 
man. 

2701  to  2709  Inglehard  pi.,  3-story  flits,  81x34,  $8,odo 
A.  A.  Cudell. 

32:8  Groveland  Park  av.,  2-story  dwelling.  2=1x63,  $8,000; 
owner,  A.  P.  Uphorn;_architect,  W.  Longhurst;  build- 
er, Jas.  Connelly. 

315  Austin  av.,  3-story  store  and  flats,  $8,500;  Jas.  Roby. 

197  Forquhar  St..  3-story  dwelling,  21x62.  $5,000;  J.  Hein- 
rien. 

351  to  359  S.  Oakley  St.,  5  2-story  dwellings,  10CX52,  $15,- 
000.;  owner,  G.  N.  Hull,  architect,  P.  A.  Sprague. 

51  Union  St.,  3-story  dwelling,  24x70,  $6,000;  Julius  Perl- 
berg. 

3131  to  3133  Cottage  Grove  av.,  3-story  stores  and  flats, 
48x80,  $6,000;  J.  G.  Earle. 

53  Bellevue  PI.,  3-story  dwelling,  25x52,  $7,000;  owner 
C.  E.  Mantz;  architects,  Fromman  &  Jebson. 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  APRIL  18,  1885. 

The  act  creating  the  state-board  of  health  of 
Maine  provides  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,- 
000  for  its  maintenance.  The  act  itself  follows 
the  Michigan  act  very  closely  in  its  provisions. 
A  bill  was  also  passed  requiring  the  scientific 
teaching  of  temperance  and  hygiene. 


The  cemeteries  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  have 
been  receiving  needed  attention  from  a  sanitary 
commission.  There  are  two  of  them  inside  the 
city  limits.  In  the  potters'  field,  some  of  the 
coffins  were  found  protruding  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  ground,  covered  from  sight  only 
by  a  loose  mound  of  earth.  In  the  general  pits 
the  average  depth  of  the  graves  was  less  than 
nine  inches. 


The  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  not  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the 
international  sanitary  conference  soon  to  be  held 
in  Rome,  as  a  legacy  from  the  last  international 
sanitary  congress  in  1884.  As  this  government 
had  representatives  in  the  congress,  it  was  to 
have  been  expected  that  her  advice  should  have 
been  asked  in  the  cholera  deliberation  about  to 
be  begun. 


It  was  discovered  last  Monday  that  the  bill 
reorganizing  the  Indiana  state  board  of  health 
was  passed  without  the  enacting  clause.  This 
omission,  it  is  said,  kills  the  legality  of  the  legis- 
lation and  the  board  will  remain  as  before. 


The  common  council  of  Philadelphia  must 
have  been  lost  to  all  shame  when  they  voted  to 
request  Col.  William  L.  Ludlow,  the  eminent 
chief  engineer  of  the  water  department,  to 
maintain  silence  in  regard  to  the  unsanitary  con- 
dition of  the  water-supply.  Col.  Ludlow  is  a 
man  who  lights  ciga-rs  with^fifty-dollar  bills 
when  they  areJ<fu5c)Q^I  taMetl^yvfriscrupulous 
contractors^jAJaJ  believe  his  opimon\caii  be 
bought  so/jftJly.  Is  it  to  be  expecteoLfchVt  such 
a  man  will  maii|yji^sylen|d|.cor|<Qra(i)g  trie  im- 
purity of  fiie  water  sujjpligdjjy  his  depamment, 
when  he  kXows/j^may  cause  illne"s^ "01/ death? 
The  commoiiS^HjiJd\TO«kl  iftcgje^ea^^y  perform 
its  public  function>-J^_YC3tixig--Sums  of  money 
enough  to  correct  the  impurity  and  remove  its 
cause. 


Cleveland  now  reports  its  mysterious  deaths 
from  some  disease  which  has  not  been  clearly 
diagnosed,  as,  possibly,  cholera.  A  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  St.  Louis  which  tried  to  start 
an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
when  all  such  germs  as  those  of  cholera  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  quietly  hibernating.  Now  two  ca- 
ses in  Cleveland  are  being  thoroughly  investiga- 
ted by  Dr.  G.  C.  Ashmun,  the  competent  health 
authority,  and  the  result  will  soon  be  made  pub- 
lic. These  cases  will  come  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, until  the  grim  old  monster  himself  is  at 
hand.  There  will  be  no  mystery  about  him,  and 
there  will  be  no  time  to  prepare  for  him  after  his 
arrival.  What  is  to  be  done,  needs  be  done 
quickly.  There  need  be  no  alarm  felt,  however, 
from  the  cases  reported  from  Cleveland.  The 
diagnostic  reporter  of  the  daily  press  describes 
some  conditions  never,  or  at  least  very  seldom, 
present  after  death  from  cholera,  namely  the 
turning  black  of  the  body.  The  cause  of  death 
was  reported  to  be  colitis,  but  Dr.  Ashmun 
doubts  if  there  was  enough  inflammation  to  cause 
death. 


Without  a  doubt  cholera  has  acquired  a  fair 
start  in  Spain,  thanks  to  the  pig  headedness  of 
the  physicians  who  refused  to  pronounce  the  di- 
sease cholera,  until  is  has  got  entirely  beyond 
their  control,  and  they  are  now  frantically  ap- 
pealing to  the  provincial  and  general  govern- 
ments for  food,  medical  assistance  and  soldiers 
with  which  to  construct  a  sanitary  cordon.  The 
disease  first  appeared  at  a  small  village  named 
San  Felipe  de  Jativa  in  the  province  of  Valen- 
cia, which  is  skirted  by  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
From  thence  it  has  spread  to  Nueva  de  Alcolea 
and  Manuel,  and  from  these  points  it  has  been 
carried  to  Port  Genores,  in  Almora,  to  Malaga, 
and  to  Mahon  on  the  island  of  Minorca.  There 
are  other  points  on  the  coast  where  it  lias  been 
introduced.  Lazarettos  are  being  hastily  con- 
structed, and  efforts,  too  long  delayed,  are  being 
put  forth  to  prevent  the  extensive  spread  of  the 
disease,  which  it  is  probably  impossible  to  do, 
because  of  the  approach  of  the  warm  ami  moist 
season  of  the  year.  These  climatological  con- 
ditions are,  in  connection  with  the  filthiness  and 
squalor  surrounding  the  stricken  people,  strong 
factors  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  disease. 


Skin  building  usually  kills  its  certain  victims 
by  invidious  disease,  generated  by  living  in  the 
product  of  the  shoddy-builder's  labor.  A  terrible 
accident  occuring  in  New  York  on  Monday,  how- 
ever, from  the  effects  of  skin-building,  carried 
off  its  victims  all  at  once.  Eight  tenement-hous- 
es, with  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  five 
stories  high,  fell  without  warning,  burying  the 
workmen  underneath  the  masses  of  brick  and 
timber  which  should  have  been  heaped  on  the 
builder's  head.  This  man,  George  Buddensick, 
the  contractor,  has  given  the  building  depart- 
ment trouble  for  years,  it  is  said,  always  violat- 
ing the  law,  yet  in  so  judicious  a  manner  as  to 
escape  punishment.  For  eight  years,  since  pass- 
ing through  bankruptcy,  he  has  built  under  oth- 
er names  than  his  own,  which  has  made  it  doubly 
impossible  to  convict  him  for  skin-building.  But 
if  he  never  is  reached  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  it 
is  hoped  that  his  conscience  will  give  him  no 
mental  rest. 


Has  the  water-supply  of  Chicago  been  serious- 
ly contaminated  during  the  past  two  weeks  by 
sewage  and  scourings  from  the  river?  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  affirmatively  by  some  members 
of  the  Citizen's  association,  who  took  a  tug  last 
week,  Friday,  and  steamed  out  in  the  direction 
of  and  to  the  crib.  These  gentlemen  report  the 
discoloration  of  the  water  visible,  extending  in 
fan-shaped  area,  from  the  river  mouth  entirely 
surrounding  the  crib.  It  is  certain  that  the  wa- 
ter as  drawn  in  houses  has  been  discolored  and 
contained  sediment.  Is  this  sediment  danger- 
ous in  its  character?  Taking  advantage  of  the 
spring  thaw,  when  the  Bridgeport  pumps  cannot 
possibly  reverse  the  current,  they  have  been  en- 
tirely stopped,  to  make  some  necessary  repairs. 
In  the  meantime,  the  apparent  defilement  of  the 
water-supply  has  called  forth  a  deluge  of  com- 
munications on  the  subject  to  the  press,  some  of 
which  are,  evidently,  not  revised  by  persons  fa- 
miliar with  engineering  computations.  Such 
carelessly  written  communications  ought  to  be 
deprecated,  as  they  serve  to  mystify  and  alarm 
the  people  on  a  false  basis. 


To  answer  the  question  concerning  the  con- 
tamination of  the  water-supply,  it  is  not  believed, 
by  the  best  authorities,  that  this  contamination 
has  occured.  To  be  sure,  the  water  has  been 
roily  from  suspended  earthy  matters  in  it.  It  is 
very  easy  to  determine  it  there  are  other  accom- 
panying contaminations  of  an  organic  character 
by  testing  the  water  by  means  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  Only  twice  in  seven  years  has  the 
water-supply  of  Chicago  been  contaminated  by 
sewage.  In  the  year  1S77,  and  in  1SS1  or  1882, 
there  was  such  a  contamination,  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  diarrhceal  diseases.  But  did  the  health 
department  become  a  party  to  the  transaction  by 
concealing  the  facts?  Not  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, Commissioner  De  Wolf  publicly  pronounced 
through  the  papers  that  the  water  was  contami- 
nated, and  advised  that  all  water  should  be 
boiled,  or  other  water  used.  The  people  of  Chi- 
cago may  rest  well-assured  that  when  there  is 
danger  menacing  their  health,  the  health  depart- 
ment will  make  them  aware  of  it.  Pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  people  whose  letters  are 
published  over  names  not  known  to  belong  to 
persons  who  have  the  authority  which  knowledge 
gives  to  speak. 
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I  1  will  soon  be  necessary  fur  all  newspapers  to 
keep  standing  heads  concerning  cholera,  and, 
should  England  and  Russia  really  patch  up  a 
peace,  cholera  will  soon  furnish  the  most  impor 
liini  news  to  be  secured.  I. ale  advices  report 
seventy  new  eases  and  twentj  seven  deaths  from 
cholera  at  Jativa,  a  place  in  the  province  of  Va 
lencia,  Spain.  There  is  but  little  hope  that 
Spain  will  escape  a  severe  affliction,  as  the  every 
dav  death  rates  in  all  of  her  more  important  cities 
range  usually  above  thirty  per  thousand.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  twenty-two  deaths  a  day  from 
cholera  in  Chicago  would  create  a  great  stir  and 
cause  serious  alarm.  Net  there  might  be  that 
many  deaths  every  day  in  Chicago,  and  they,  in 
addition  to  our  regular  death  rate. would  scarcely 
raise  the  figure  to  thirty  per  thousand.  There 
are  many  large  cities, whose  death  rate  is  greater 
than  that,  including  Dublin  and  Copenhagen, 
both  in  temperate  zones.  There  need  not  be 
much  alarm  then  should  cholera  rage  here.  The 
comparative  results  will  not  be  very  bad. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  The  Sanitary 
News  will  condone  the  criminal  negligence 
which  allows  cholera  to  become  epidemic  in  this, 
or  any  other,  city.  It  is  to  avoid  fright  and  panic 
that  it  finds  it  necessary  to  declaim  the  truth,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  considered  entirely  lacking 
in  sanitary  sentimentality.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
see  people  die  unnecessarily.  It  is  almost  as 
painful  to  know  that  there  has  been  a  death  from 
a  preventable  disease,  as  from  suicide.  But,  for 
all  this,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by  studying 
the  statistics  of  deaths  without  allowing  the 
spectres  of  grief  and  suffering  to  come  between 
the  eyes  and  the  figures.  If  we  know  that  Dublin 
has  an  unusually  high  death-rate,  with  the  twin 
conditions  of  dirty  streets  and  a  filthy  river,  in 
common  with  Chicago,  while  the  latter  city  has 
an  unusually  low  one,  what  is  to  be  the  conclu- 
sion ?  Is  it  because  Dublin  has  dirtier  streets 
aad  a  filther  river  than  Chicago  ?  Hardly  admis- 
sable,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  streets,  for  the 
streets  of  Chicago  have  been  dirty  beyond  the 
limits  of  comparison  this  spring.  It  is  suspected 
that  the  real  reason  is  that  Dublin  never  is  clean, 
while  Chicago  usually  comes  up  clean  and  sweet 
when  it  is    necessary. 

This  calls  to  mind  the  inflammatory  zeal  with 
which  the  daily  Neus  of  this  city  has  used  its 
copy-righted  shibboleth,  — "clean  the  city."  If 
an  individual  harps  continually  on  one  string, 
the  NeiOi  calls  him  a  crank.  The  News  comes 
little  short  of  it,  however,  when  it  cries  "clean 
the  city,"  with  the  snow  and  ice  several  feet 
thick  on  our  streets.  The  common  council,  with 
a  spasm  of  abnormal  generosity,  gave  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works  $50,000,  with  which  to 
clean  the  streets.  The  commissioner  very  wisely 
let  the  money  remain  unused,  temporarily,  and 
the  streets  dirty,  well  knowing  that  the  rays  of 
a  warm  sun  would  disperse  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  obstruction  and  send  it  trickling  off  into 
the  sewers.  The  result  is  that,  now,  when  the 
proper  time  has  come,  the  authorities  can  make 
the  money  go  ten  times  as  far  as  they  could  then. 
The  health  commissioner,  who  has  $40,000  ready- 
to  his  hand,  will  accomplish  wonders  in  Chicago 
in  April  and  May,  and,  long  before  the  sun  is 
high  enough  to  cause  a  fester,  the  streets  will 
be  scrupulously  clean.  The  daily  press  had 
better  transfer  its  advice  from  the  authorities, who 
know  their  business,  to  the  citizens  who    do  not. 


IN  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Chicago 
builders  and  contractors  opposing  the  posting  of 
bids,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  ecu 
1 1  :il  association  of  master  builders  of  London  has 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  government  be  asked 
to  permit  the  parties,  making  bids  on  public 
works,  to  see  a  list  of  them  after  the  decision  is 
made. 

Till'',  thirteenth  annual  congress  of  French 
architects  will  begin  its  sessions  on  June  13. 
Visits  will  be  conducted  by  various  architects  to 
the  hospital  at  Clamart,  the  sub  structure  of  Lou- 
vre, and  the  architectural  monuments  of  Rouen. 
The  carrying  out  of  similar  visits  to  buildings  in 
the  course  of  construction  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Illinois  architects'  association  and  by  the 
Chicago  sketch  club,  but,  so  far,  it  has  never 
been  carried  out.  It  would  be  very  instructive 
to  the  accompanying  architects,  but  there  might 
be  some  embarrassing  questions  asked,  as  to 
why  things  were  thus  and  so.  It  might  be  an- 
noying to  the  architect  of  the  new  chamber  of 
commerce  building,  to  ask  him  why  the  main 
floor  was  not  fire-proofed,  for  the  neceesity  of  it 
is  apparent.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  some 
good  reason  why  it  was  not  done. 


An  excursion  of  this  sort,  composed  of  archi- 
tects who  can  ask  a  courteous  question  and  can 
give  an  impartial  answer,  would  serve  to  dispel 
the  clouds  which  gather  round  "true  construc- 
tion." In  the  education  of  the  architect  of  the 
period,  there  is  olten  lacking  the  education  in 
practical  mechanics  which  fits  him  to  be  a  mas- 
ter-builder as  well  as  a  designer.  The  prelimi- 
nary study  is  put  into  perspective  and  draughts- 
manship, to  the  exclusion  of  all  engineering 
branches.  A  man  can  never  be  too  good  a 
draughtsman,  but  he  is  frequently  too  poor  an 
engineer.  The  demand  which  is  made  upon  the 
architect  of  to-day  is  for  something  fancy  and 
spirited,  like  a  lady's  dress,  entirely  different 
from  anything  else  in  town.  The  endeavor  to 
supply  this  demand  is  met  by  ornamentation 
without  reference  to  the  principle  of  true  con- 
struction. The  evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  prominent  new  buildings,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  which  is  a  massive  arch  span- 
ning the  entrance.  The  general  principle  un- 
derlying the  construction  of  an  arch  is  that  it  is 
to  be  self  supporting.  In  this  point  the  arch 
mentioned  departs  from  the  principles  of  true 
construction,  as  it  is  caught  up  by  two  support- 
ing columns.  With  engineering  knowledge, 
these  violations  would  not  occur; 


The  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Cook  county 
court-house,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  character 
of  the  stone  and  its  wearing  qualities,  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  So  far  as  known,  no 
criticism  attaches  to  Mr.  Egan,  the  architect  of 
the  building,  as  it  is  generally  understood  that 
he  advised  against  the  use  of  that  particular 
stone,  before  the  construction  began.  The  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  condition  of  the  building, 
as  described  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
experts,  is  an  important  one.  Chicago  is,  fortu- 
nately, so  situated  as  regards  transportation  facil- 
ities, that  stone  from  almost  every  quarry  in  the 
country  could  be  laid  here  at  a  light  expense. 
There  is  not  enough  discrimination  manifested 
in  the  selection  of  building  materials  in  Chicago. 
A  building  is  conceived,  plans  drawn,  permit 
secured,  and  work  begun  almost  within  a  month. 


Our  architects  are  accustomed  to  rapid  work. 
There  have  been  enough  years  passed  since  the 
fire,  however,  to  test  the  character  of  our  build- 
ing stones    for   Chicago  climate.     But  there  are 

other  things  which  need  to  be  avoided,  as  well 
as  poor  stone.  The  precaution  of  "cleaning 
down"  the  face  of  a  building  after  its  erection  is 
common.  Competent  authorities  regard  this  as 
being  a  pernicious  practice,  and  state  that  it 
often  renders  carefully  selected  stones  an  easy 
subject  of  decay.  They  state  that,  after  quarry- 
ing and  setting  in  place,  there  is  a  natural  efflores 
cence  which,  in  time,  becomes  hard  and  should 
never  be  disturbed,  as  it  protects  the  stone  from 
atmospheric  influences.  There  is  not  sufficient 
care  taken,  often,  in  laying  stone  upon  its  natu- 
ral bed.  In  working,  the  evidences  as  to  the 
natural  bed  were  often  destroyed  and  an  impor- 
tant consideration  rendered  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment. 

THE  SEPARATE  vs.  THE  COMBINED 
SYSTEM  OF  SEWERAGE.— III. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  the  current  contro- 
versy, relative  to  the  comparative  economy  and 
sanitary  merits  of  the  separate  and  the  combined 
systems  of  sewerage,  is  the  large  amount  of  ir- 
relevant testimony  produced,  and  the  erroneous 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
this  or  that  proposition.  The  more  thoroughly 
one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  design  and 
construction  of  sewerage  under  the  ever-varying 
meteorological,  geological  and  topographical  con- 
ditions of  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  less 
reliance  will  he  place  upon  comparisons  between 
systems  of  different  kinds,  or  even  between 
those  of  the  same  kind,  unless  he  can  have  an 
assurance  that  the  comparisons  have  been  made 
upon  a  reliable  basis.  To  do  this,  not  only  must 
the  unknown  quantities  due  to  physical  differ- 
ences be  eliminated,  but  the  personal  factor  must 
be  known.  For  in  any  equation  expressing 
equality  or  inequality  between  two  systems,  there 
is  an  important  personal  factor  which  usually  has 
an  unknown  and  variable  value.  In  the  matter 
of  cost,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  compare  a  com- 
bined system  of  sewerage,  like  the  one  being 
carried  out  in  Washington  by  the  engineer  de- 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  designed 
for  two  inches  of  rainfall  per  hour,  all  pipe  sew- 
ers being  bedded  in  concrete,  with  another  one 
designed  for  %  of  an  inch  rainfall  per  hour,  the 
pipe  sewers  being  bedded  in  the  ground;  or  to 
compare  the  Memphis  separate  system  of  sewer- 
age, laid  at  an  average  depth  of  six  feet,  with 
one  whose  least  depth  is  six  feet  and  greatest 
sixteen?  To  say  that  a  combined  system  of 
sewerage  in  Kansas  City  has  cost  $20,727  per 
mile,  one  in  St.  Louis,  $30, 146  per  mile,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  list,  while  the  Memphis 
separate  system  has  cost  but  $6,875  Per  mile, 
and  that  separate  systems  elsewhere  have  cost 
from  $7,000  to  $10,000  per  mile,  gives  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  system  will  be  found  cheap- 
est to  adopt  for  a  particular  place  when  all  the 
conditions  of  present  and  prospective  necessity  . 
of  storm-water  drainage  shall  have  been  consid- 
ered. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that,  taking  the 
various  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  promiscu- 
ously, it  will  be  found  that  in  75  per  cent  of 
them  the  instigating  cause  of  their  moving  at  all 
in  the  matter  of  sewerage  is  the  pressure  to  se- 
cure storm-water  drainage,  and  that  in  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  25  per  cent  of  the  eases  is  the  desire  for 
sewerage  more  than  of  secondary  importance. 
Hence  the  futility  of  comparing  figures  that,  on 
one  side,  include  this  storm-water  drainage,  with 
others  that  wholly  ignore   it. 

What  is  to  be  learned  in  a  sanitary  way  by 
comparing  a  badly-designed,  poorly-constructed, 
and  illy-maintained  combined  system  of  sewerage 
with  a  separate  system  made  as  perfect  as  mod- 
ern art  will  allow? 

What  does  it  prove  to  say  that  the  death-rate 
of  Memphis,  with  its  separate  system  of  sewer- 
age, was,  for  1881,  42.1  per  1,000;  for  1883,  30.9 
per  1,000  and  for  1884,  37.1  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  death-rate  was  only  21  per 
1,000  in  St.  Louis  with  its  combined  system  dur- 
ing the  same  time?  Or  that  Pullman  with  a  dou- 
ble system,  one  for  sewage  and  one  ior  storm- 
water  has  had  a  death-rate  of  only  7  per  1,000 
since  it  was  founded  ?  Is  this  difference  between 
Pullman  and  Memphis  due  to  a  system  of  storm- 
water  drains  which  the  one  has,  and  the  other 
has  not?  Clearly  not,  any  one  must  admit. 
But  to  maintain  that  it  is,  would  be  just  as  logi- 
cal as  much  of  the  reasoning  indulged  in  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  one  system  over  another. 
Baltimore  has  a  death-rate  as  low  as  any  city  of 
its  size  in  the  country.  Can  it  be  due  to  the 
general  use  of  privy-vaults,  and  almost  an  entire 
lack  of  sewerage?  Few  sanitary  engineers 
would  be  bold  enough  to  answer  this  in  the 
affirmative. 

Thus  far  the  irrelevant  in  the  controversey.  Is 
there,  then,  nothing  to  aid  one  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect judgement  upon  this  subject?  I  believe 
there  is,  if  it  is  only  approached  in  a  scientific 
manner,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  terms, 
and  by  recognizing  fully  what  is  included  in  the 
word  sewerage  when  applied  in  the  popular 
sense. 

If  we  would  avoid  confusion,  we  should  re- 
member that,  strickly  speaking,  drainage  is  the 
removal  of  storm-water  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  from  the  sub-soil,  and  that 
sewerage  is  the  removal  of  waste  substances  from 
dwellings,  manufactories,  and  other  buildings  by 
means  of  water  flowing  in  underground  conduits; 
and,  further,  that  when  these  two  purposes  are 
wholly  accomplished  by  one  system  of  conduits 
we  have  the  full  combined  system  of  sewerage, 
and  that  when  it  is  done  by  two  systems  of  con- 
duits, one  for  sewage,  and  one  for  storm- water, 
we  have  the  double  syetem,  though  in  one  sense 
it  might  appropriately  be  called  the  separate 
system. 

When  there  is  but  one  system  of  conduits,  used 
exclusively  for  sewage,  we  have  the  separate  sys- 
tem in  the  cheap  and  popular  conception  of  the 
term. 

In  addition  to  the  above  distinctions,  we  have 
further  differences,  growing  out  of  the  com- 
uleteness  of  the  combinations,  or  of  the  extent 
to  which  two  systems  of  conduits  may  be  carried 
out.  Thus,  only  water  from  roofs  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  sewage,  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem; or,  water  from  roofs  may  be  admitted  only 
to  the  lateral  sewers,  while  that  from  ground 
surfaces  as  well  is  taken  into  the  mains;  in  either 
of  which  cases  we  have,  strictly  speaking,  a  par- 
tially combined  system;  though  when  only  water 
from  roofs  is  admitted  it  is  usually,  but,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  incorrectly,  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
system. 


There  may  also  be  one  system  of  conduits  for 
sewage-removal,  and  a  partial  system  for  storm- 
water,  in  which  case  we  would  have  a  double 
system  in  part.  Or  roof-water  only  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  the  sewage,  while  a  partial  system  of 
storm-water  conduits  are  used  for  the  surface 
drainage  of  the  ground. 

Again,  there  are  often  cirenmstances  under 
which  a  combined,  or  a  partially-combined,  sys- 
tem may  be  appropriately  used,  with  storm-water 
overflows  into  a  natural  drainage  channel,  into 
which  it  would  not  do  to  discharge  the  constant 
flow  of  sewage.  This  may  be  called  an  inter- 
cepting system. 

With  such  a  variety  of  combination  and  sep- 
aration— examples  of  all  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  this  country — the  futility  of  the  comparisons 
of  the  separate  and  the  combined  systems  which 
are  often  indulged  in,  becomes  still  more  appar- 
ent than  may  have  appeared  at  first  glance. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  statistical  evi- 
dence to  show  that  one  system  of  sewerage  is  to 
be  preferred  to  another  on  sanitary  grounds.  In 
the  absence  of  such  statistics,  our  conclusions 
must  be  drawn  from  certain  well-known  laws, 
from  partially  or  wholly  unverified  hypotheses, 
from  personal  experiences  as  colored  by  our  in- 
dividuality, and  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
from  self-interest. 

As  it  is  the  combined  system  alone  that  is  se- 
riously impeached  on  such  grounds,  the  contro 
versy  begins  with  it,  and  will  end  only  when  its 
sanitary,  or  unsanitary,  qualities  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  established.  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  contains  all  the  charges  of  any 
moment  that  have  ever  been  brought  against  this 
system  : 

1.  The  interior  surfaces  of  the  sewers  being 
greater  than  in  a  separate  system,  and  being  "ex- 
posed to  fluctuations  of  storm-water,an  accumula- 
tion of  sewage  matter  takes  place  thereon,  which, 
after  the  water  has  seceded,  decomposes. 

2.  The  cross-section  being  greater,  ventila- 
tion is  less  perfect  than  it  would  be  in  a  smaller 
sewer. 

3.  Owing  to  the  greater  cross-section  than  is 

needed  for  the  dry-weather  flow  of  sewage,  the 
sewage  spreads  over  more  surface;  that  is,  it  has 
a  less  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  hence  less 
scouring  action  than  it  would  have  in  a  more 
confined  channel. 

4.  Dead  ends  of  the  sewers  being  larger,  they 
cannot  be  as  readily  flushed  as  in  a  separate  sys- 
tem. 

5.  The  inclinations  for  a  combined  system  be- 
ing sometimes  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
sewers  carrying  y$  or  yz  their  capacity,  while  the 
dry-weather  flow  may  be  only  j^  to-^  of  their 
capacity,  the  velocity  during  their  mimimum  flow 
is  insufficient. 

7.  Steeet  detritus  and  rubbish  admitted 
through  street  inlets  form  deposits  in  the  sewers. 

To  these  objections  the  following  answers  may 
be  made  : 

1.  It  requires  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  innoxious  character  of  the  slime  that  is  to  be 
found  on  the  sides  ot  the  sewer  above  the  water 
line  to  break  the  force  of  this  objection.  Besides, 
it  would  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  a  sys- 
tem of  exclusively  storm-water  drains. 

2.  How  ventilation  can  be  more  thorough  in 
a  small  channel  than  in  a  large  one  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  if  the  openings  for  ventilation  arc 
anywhere  nearly  proportioned  to  the  capacity  oi 


the  sewers.  Indeed,  the  larger  sewer  will  do 
with  less  openings,  and  still  be  ventilated  as  well 
as  the  smaller  one,  because  of  the  freer  circula- 
tion, and  because  the  proportion  of  sewage  to 
the  area  of  the  sewer  is  less;  and  hence,  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  less  gas  is  given  off  in 
proportion  to  its  area. 

3.  A  cross-section  for  main  sewers  can  be  and 
is  frequently  used  that  will  give  as  great  a  hy- 
draulic mean  depth  for  the  dry-weather  flow  as  a 
small  pipe  can  give.  When  sewers  are  designed 
for  an  ordinary  amount  of  storm -water,  the  com- 
mon egg-shape,  with  the  invert  made  of  suitable 
material,  will  accomplish  this  end.  When,  as  at 
Washington,  the  storm-water  provided  for  is  ex- 
cessive, the  section  adopted  by  the  engineer  de- 
partment, which  is  the  usual  egg- shape,  with  a 
half-pipe  invert,  fills  every  requirement. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  smallest  pipe  used 
in  a  separate  system — six  inches — is  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  of  flow,  while  in  a  com- 
bined system  this  is  not  the  case  to  the  same 
extent,  the  disparity  of  size  in  lateral  sewers  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  mains.  Usually,  a  full 
combined  system  would  require  a  12-inch  or  a  10- 
inch  pipe  where  there  would  be  a  6  inch  in  a 
separate  system.  And  a  system  receiving  only 
roof  water  would  require  a  9-inch  or  an  8-inch 
pipe  where  there  would  be  a  6-inch  in  the  sepa- 
rate system. 

The  following  table  gives  the  velocity  in  feet 
per  second,  the  maximum  depth  in  inches,  and 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  in  inches,  for  circular 
pipe  sewers  of  various  sizes,  each  having  an  in- 
clination of  jfi5  per  100  feet  when  each  sewer  is 
carrying  about  ^  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second, 
which  is  the  amount  discharged  by  a  6-inch  pipe 
having  the  inclination  given,  when  running  half 

full: 

Maximum        Hydraulic 
Size.  Velocity.  depth.      mean  depth. 

6  in . 

8  in 

9  in 


2.70 

2.67 , 

...     2.66. 

10  in 2.63   

12  in 2.55  

15   in 2-5° 

18   in   1.46 


3.o 

2.6 

2.5 

2-4 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 


*-5° 

1.48 

1.47 

i-44 

i-39 
1.32 
1.24 


It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  passing  from  a  6-inch 
pipe  to  a  12-inch  one,  the  velocity  is  decreased 
5}^  per  cent,  the  maximum  depth  26%  per  cent, 
and  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  71/3  per  cent  For 
other  inclinations  the  percentage  will  run  about 
the  same,  which  certainly  does  not  indicate  so 
great  an  advantage  in  the  small  pipes  as  one 
would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  claims  put  forth 
for  them. 

4.  If  a  pipe  6  inches  in  diameter  can  be  flush- 
ed with  a  given  quantity  of  water,  either  auto- 
matically or  otherwise,  a  pipe  of  a  larger  diame- 
ter can  be  flushed  in  the  same  way  with  a 
proportionately  larger  amount  of  water  and 
larger-sized  flushing  apparatus. 

5.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection 
to  say,  that  if  in  a  given  case  suitable  inclinations 
can  be  obtained  for  a  separate  system  of  sewer- 
age, exactly  the  same  inclinations  can  be  had  for 
a  combined  system. 

6.  This  objection  must,  under  conditions  of 
slight  inclinations,  be  admitted  to  be  of  consid- 
erable weight,  though  just  how  much  weight  it 
should  have  ii  is  difficult  to  determine.  With 
inclinations  thai  give  velocities  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  deposit  oi'  road  detritus,  the  objection 
does  not  hold,  nor  does  it  have  application  where 
only  water  from  roofs  is  admitted. 

Beni  <  1  11 1"  Williams. 
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ALEX.  W.  MURRAY. 

mi  mi:  1  1;     OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF 

THE  NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION  OF    MASTER 

I'l.l  MBERS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Alex.  W.  Mur- 
ray, whose  portrait  is  also  shown,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  the  best  known  of  Chicago 
plumbers.  His  activity  is  not  confined  to  his 
own  personal  interests,  hut  lie  is  always  foremost 
among  those  who  are  seeking,  and  putting  into 
practice,  ways  and  means  for  the  education,  so- 
cial advancement  and  pecuniary  welfare  of  the 
members  of  his  trade.  To  this  end,  he  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  organization  among  the 
Chicago  plumbers,  which  has  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  association  which  has  a  repu- 
tation for  uncommon  strength  and  usefulness. 
Ever  since  the  first  meeting  of 
the  plumbers,  he  has  been  an 
unselfish  and  indefatigable 
worker,  within  and  without  the 
association,  and  few,  even  of 
the  members,  know  the  amount 
of  time  he  has  spent  in  devis- 
ing plans  and  executing  them. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  shown 
best  in  the  establishment  of  a 
library  of  more  than  five  hun. 
dred  volumes  of  valuable  books, 
the  result  mainly  of  his  efforts. 
This  library  has  been  more  po- 
tent in  holding  together  the 
often  discordant  elements  of 
the  association  than  anything 
else.  It  has  been  a  rallying  cry 
for  peace  and  harmony  when 
disruption  has  been  threatened. 
Finally,  a  complete  catalogue 
has  been  arranged  and  pub- 
lished, which  now  places  the 
books  at  the  service  of  mem- 
bers, and  non-members  even, 
to  the  end  that  it  may  be  as 
useful  as  possible.  These 
books  have  been  selected  with 
rare  discrimination  and  cover 
the  entire  field  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence. Mr.  Murray's  personal 
acquaintance  has  also  secured 
for  the  library  many  valuable 
government  publications. 

Mr.  Murray  is,  personally, 
a  great  lover  of  books,  and  has 
a  fine  library  of  hi?  own.  It  is 
his  devoted  attention  to  them, 
as  well  as  a  conscientious  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  cor- 
rect plumbing,  as  he  has  learned 
them,  that  has  given  him  a  rep- 
utation for  honest  "and  skillful 
work,  justly  deserved.  He  is 
well  informed  in  all  the  details 
of  plumbing,  as  his  occasional 
contributions  to  The  Sanitary 
News  have  shown,  and  his 
writings  may  be  accepted  as 
authority.  He  is  constantly 
evolving  new  ideas.  It  is 
needless  to  -ay  that  it  is  such 
men  as  he  who  will  shape  the 
future  of  plumbing.  His  ad- 
herence to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  right  is  only  equaled  in 
intensity  by  his  unrelenting  warfare  against  that 
which  is  wrong  in  principle,  or  tendency,  and 
his  persistence  and  tact  generally  give  him  the 
victory. 

Mr.  Murray  inherits  his  taste  for  plumbing  (his 
friend,  Martin  Moylan,  says:  "Murray  was  born 
with  a  ladle  in  his  hand"),  his  father,  Alexander 
Murray,  having  been  a  plumber,  and  brass- 
finisher  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  New  York  city 
and  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Hull,  England, 
the  25th  day  of  July,  1848,  his  mother  being 
Harriett  Ann  Murray,  formerly  Peacock,  and  he 
came  from  Edinburgh  to  New  York  city  in  the 
summer  of  1852,  and  to  Chicago  in  1854.  While 
in  his  infancy  he  lost  his  mother  by  cholera, 
which  may  account  for  his  interest  in  all 
that  relates  to  sanitary  science.  He  learned 
his  trade  with  Barnett  &  Murray,  who  were 
located,    successively,    at    No.    56   Washington 


street,  and  No.  39  Franklin  street.  He  entered 
into  business  for  himself  in  1872  and  has  since 
bei  '1  located  at  No.  811  West  Madison  street. 
Mr.  Murray  has  been  prominent  in  the  organiza 
lion  and  work  of  the  national  association,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  that  body  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  lie  was 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Chicago  association, 
and  has  been  kept  in  one  or  more  important  po- 
sitions ever  since.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the 
library  committee. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  master 
plumbers'  association,  his  executive  abilities  and 
familiarity  with  books  led  to  his  selection  as 
chairman  of  the  library  committee  of  the  build- 
ers and  traders'  exchange,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  he  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
selection     of   books   for   that     organization,     for 


which  purpose  the  sum  of  $1,000   was    recently 
appropriated. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE  AND  PLUMBING. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  association  of 
master  plumbers,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
following  delegates  were  selected  to  attend  the 
national  convention  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  in 
June  :  Messrs.  E.  Baggot,  P.  Nacey,  Hugh 
Watt,  Wm.  Wilson,  Aid.  M.  Ryan,  Frank  E. 
Ruh,  I).  J.  Rock,  P.  Harvey,  Rupert  Coleman, 
J.  E.  O'Malley,  Wm.  Bowden,  J.  H.  Roche, 
and  Wm.  B.  Oliphant ;  alternates:  Messrs.  J.J. 
Griffeth,  Jas.  J.  Clark,  Peter  Willems,  David 
Whiteford,  D.  Bain,  Thomas  Kelly,  George 
Alles,  S.  J.  McGraw,  Jas.  McGinley,  C.  M. 
Foskett,  Jas.  E.  Beaver,  Wm.  F.  Gay,  Jos.Reilly. 

The  meeting  was  well    attended,    and    an    ad- 


dress from  Mr.  Wm.  If.  Genung,  chief  inspector 
and  sanitary  engineer  of  the  health  department, 

was  received  with  earnest  attention,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks.  Among  those  in  attend- 
ance were  a  number  of  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices. The  following  is  the  full  text  of  Mr 
Genung's   address  : 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  speak  to  you 
this  evening  upon  a  subject  mutually  interesting 
to  us  all.  However,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  no 
orator,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  putting  my 
thoughts  and  experiences  into  words,  and  there- 
fore disclaim  any  attempt  at  what  is  commonly 
called  a  lecture.  I  offer  my  apology  in  the  be- 
ginning for  attempting  to  understand  a  subject, 
which  is  not  yet  wholly  understood  by  scientist-.. 
However,  it  is  a  subject  which  we  should  all 
know  more  of,  and  I  really  believe  that  we  can- 
not more  rapidly  educate  our- 
selves than  by  meeting  thus 
together  aud  stating  such  facts 
as  we  may  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  our  daily  avocations. 
It  has  been  said  that  there 
have  been  more  people  killed 
by  plumbers  than  in  the  battle- 
field, and  that  the  plumber  and 
physician  have  ever  been  co- 
partners in  creating  "business" 
for  each  other.  The  reverse  of 
this  is  the  true  assertion,  and 
I  know  the  physician  and  the 
plumber  are  both  working  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  health.  This  assertion 
is  so  true  that  I  can,  in  imagina- 
tion, see  the  time- honored  M. 
D.  with  his  little  pills,  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  the  artistic 
M.  P.  with  his  pot  and  ladle, 
seeking,  as  the  good  Samaritan 
did,  where  and  to  whom  they 
may  lend  a  helping  hand. 
There  is  not  a  question  but  that 
our  interests  lie  together,  and 
that  we  ought  to  work  together, 
and  in  that  way  become  public 
benefactors  to  all  except,  per- 
haps, the  physicians,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  "sanitary  engineer- 
ing" will  be  so  periected  during 
the  next  generation,  that  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  for  man  to 
die  a  natural  death,  much  less 
fall  ill,  in  the  coming  modern 
habitation.  Of  course,  this  will 
necessarily  compel  all  physi- 
cians to  become  plumbers,  and 
thus  perpetuate  their  honored 
calling  of  saving  lives.  This 
would  also  entirely  destroy  the 
necessity  for  health  department 
officers;  but  then,  they  ought  to 
starve  as  a  just  punishment  for 
exposing  skin-plumbers.  In  all 
candor  I  did  not  intend  to  ap- 
pear jocular,  but  this  brings  to 
my  mind  the  question,  "What 
will  the  poor  undertaker 
do?"  Just  now,  I  can  not 
think  of  anything  but  war  for 
his  relief. 

1  have  selected  for  a  sub- 
ject this  evening,  "  House 
Drainage  and  Plumbing."  It  is  in  the  home, 
or  habitation,  that  we  begin  Cand  end  our 
lives  in  a  natural  way,  and  spend  much  the 
greater  time  during  life;  therefore,  it  is  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  our  homes  that  should  receive 
our  first  thoughts.  I  have  before  intimated  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to-night  to  make  this 
address  more  than  a  plain  and  simple  statement 
of  facts  obtained  through  years  of  studious  labor 
in  a  field  of  almost  unexampled  opportunities;  in 
a  field  and  city  naturally  situated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  require  the  greatest  care  and  ingenuity 
to  provide  suitable  drainage  in  order  that  the 
very  air  and  water  we  use  may  not  be  contami- 
nated with  the  reeking  filth  of  our  sewage.  I  re- 
member reading  somewheie  in  ancient  history 
of  certain  vile  "lakes"  which  were  in  the  midst 
of  certain  great  cities,  which  "lakes"  contained 
certain  "devils",  that  seized    and    destroyed    by 
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certain  and  sudden  death  any  person  who  ven- 
tured too  near  the  shores;  and  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  dwellers  in  these  cities,  cer- 
tain laws  were  enacted  prohibiting  and  severely 
punishing  any  person  who  might  venture  beyond 
a  certain  prescribed  distance  in  the  direction  of 
these  lakes.  Now,  I  cannot  believe  that  these 
vile  •'lakes"  were  any  thing  else  than  lakes  of 
sewage,  and  the  devils  were  not  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  modern  Mephistopheles,  but  great  stif- 
ling waves  of  sewer-gas,  the  stench,  from  decom 
posing  sewage  filth,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
which  is  found  in  every  one  of  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  so-called  catch-basins  in  our  city.  And 
right  here,  I  wish  to  say,  that  the  city  officials 
who  permit  such  cesspools  to  be  constructed, 
ought  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  the  men  who 
construct  them  should  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  dead.  Why?  Because  each  one  in  such 
business  has  destroyed,  at  least,  one  life.  But  we 
will  speak  of  this  further  on. 

I  have  said  in  my  last  annual  report  that  next 
in  importance  to  the  four  outside  walls  of  a  build- 
ing is  the  drainage.  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
added  plumbing;  but  plumbing  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  done  without  drainage.  I  believe  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  but  one  ''best  way"  to  do 
anything,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  about  a  habi- 
tation which  should  be  done  in  the  best  manner, 
it  certainly  is  the  drainage.  "Good  enough," 
in  this  work,  should  never  mean  anything  but 
the  best.  The  ground  under  and  about  a  house, 
and  the  air  with  which  it  is  filled,  should  be  dry 
and  clean,  and,  that  this  may  be  so,  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  must  be  given,  not  only  to  the 
construction  of  the  drainage  system,  but  also  to 
the  details  and  maintenance.  There  are  many 
drains,  or  sewers,  of  a  public  character  in  exisa 
tence  to-day,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
which  have  withstood  the  destroying  influences 
of  time  for  thousands  of  years;  and  what  has 
been  done  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  done  again, 
and  much  better  too. 

A  private  house-drain  should  be  more  enduring 
than  the  building  of  which  it  is  a  part,  because 
so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  building  is  inhabi- 
ted there  should  be  perfect  drainage.  But  when 
we  speak  of  drainage,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  usual 
main  sewage-carrying  drain,  but  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  sub-soil,  storm-water,  and  surface  drains. 
Perfect  drainage  and  plumbing,  in  habitations 
at  least,  should  be  undertaken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  health,  and  not  from  a  view 
to  pecuniary  profit.  Houses  that  are  perfect  in 
the  general  application  and  construction  of  their 
sanitary^arrangements  are  extremely  rare,  if,  in- 
deed, any  exist,  and  those  which  may  have  been 
begun  perfect  remain  so  but  a  very  short  time, 
except  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  perfectly-constructed 
mansion  in  our  great  city  that  would  not  soon 
become  unfit  properly  to  house  swine,  except  at 
constant  expense  and  attention  which  this  per- 
fection demands.  I  have  often  been  asked : 
"Does  it  pay  to  encounter  all  this  additional  ex- 
pense and  care  ?"  "Would  not  the  world  get  on 
very  well  without  these  sanitary  improvements?" 
To  the  first  I  answer,  "Yes."  because  thereby 
we  save  health,  physicians'  expenses,  pain,  sleep- 
less nights  and  many  of  the  ills  which  the 
flesh  is  heir  to.  To  the  last  I  answer,  "The 
world  does  not  get  on  well  by  any  means."  The 
record  of  deaths  in  our  city  for  a  number  of 
years  shows  that  55  per  cent  of  all  children  born 
among  us  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  five 
years.  Of  this  percentage,  more  than  half  die 
before  arriving  at  the  full  age  of  man  and  woman- 
hood. Then  there  are  those  who  come  to  ma- 
turity, but  rarely  escape  the  suffering  and  inci- 
dental expense  of  unnecessary  sickness.  It  is 
then  suggested  that  this  is  given  in  generalities, 
and  is  no  proof  that  any  special  unsanitary  con- 
ditions are  instrumental  in  bringing  about  these 
average  results.  Let  us  see:  In  the  most  thor- 
oughly sewered  ward  in  our  city,  the  death-rate 
for  last  year  from  zymotic  diseases  (easily  pre- 
ventable) was  1.24,  and  from  diseases  of  every 
character  7.36.  while  the  same  ratios  in  the 
poorest-sewered  ward  were:  Zymotic,  9.55,  all 
diseases,  27.21.  This  shows  a  death-rate  greater 
in  the  poorly-drained  districts  as  compared  with 
the  best.  We  do  not  claim  that  mere  drainage 
alone   has  all  to  do   with  this  great  difference   in 


mortality,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief 
factors.  Disraeli  once  said:  "We  all  eat'quite 
enough,  and  some  of  us  drink  a  great  deal  too 
much,  but  this  I  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  can 
be  too  well  housed."  Therefore,  in  our  so-called 
tenement  quarters,  some  of  which  are  fairly  pro- 
vided for  with  drainage,  we  find  many  of  the  in- 
habitants who  are  unable  to  procure  proper, 
nutritious  food,  or  a  sufficiency  of  warm  clothing, 
or  live  in  rookeries,  which  constantly  expose  them 
to  all  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  and  altogether, 
exhaust  their  vitality  equally  with  that  required 
by  their  daily  labors.  I  think  the  death-rate  in 
tenement-quarters  of  London,  before  and  after 
the  Peabody  homes  for  the  poor  were  built,  an- 
swers all  questions  in  favor  of  house  sanitation; 
if  not,  then  in  our  own  city  of  Pullman,  where 
every  sanitary  principle  is  carried  out,  sci- 
entifically and  without  regard  to  cost  in  money, 
ti  me,  or  future  care.  Here  we  see  a  city  wholly 
constructed  by  private  capital,  which  is  built  as 
a  pecuniary  investment,  and  which  provides 
thousands  of  homes  for  the  mechanic  and  labor- 
er at  a  nominal  cost,  with  conveniences  and  sur- 
roundings in  a  sanitary  way  fully  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  with  a  mor- 
tality rate  lower  than  in  any  city  in  the  world  of 
like  area  and  population.  And  then,  apparently 
intelligent  people  ask;  "Does  it  pay,  and  would 
not  the  world  get  on  as  well  without  this  extra 
expense  and  care?"  It  may  be  a  matter  of  in- 
formation to  some  to  know  that  this  Pullman  city 
was  built  in  a  directly  opposite  manner  from  the 
usual  method,  viz:  The  builders  began  by  con- 
structing a  complete  system  of  drainage,  and, 
afterward,  they  erected  the  buildings. 

The  object  sought  to  be  obtained  in  the  proper 
drainage  ot  a  house  and  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  is  built,  are:  (1)  To  remove  all  causes  of 
dampness  not  necessary  in  a  healthful  atmos- 
phere; and  (2)  to  provide  a  suitable  means  for  the 
water  carriage  of  organic  wastes  to  a  proper 
point  beyond  the  building,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  from  the  interior  of  the  house  all 
air  which  has  been  in  contact  with  gases  genera- 
ted by  these  matters  after  their  discharge  into 
the  drainage  system.  To  accomplish  these  re- 
sults, there  should  be  provided  at  least  two  sep- 
arate systems  of  drainage;  a  subsoil  and  a  sew- 
age and  storm-water  system,  which  may  dis- 
charge into  one  common  manhole  at  some  con- 
venient point  outside  the  building,  or  each  may 
discharge  separately  into  the  street  s^wer,  pro- 
vided ample  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  to  the  subsoil 
under  the  house.  One  or  more  lines  of  agricul- 
tural or  porous  tile  should  be  placed  under,  or 
near,  but  always  below  the  foundation  walls,  to 
carry  away  such  water  as  may  wash  them.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  the  foundation  and  building 
walls  from  becoming  water-soaked,  and  exces- 
sively damp,  and  to  remove  excessive  moisture 
from  the  ground  under  the  building.  If  this  is 
not  done,  then  no  dwelling  in  our  city  is  safely 
habitable,  as  can  be  plainly  shown  in  so  many 
buildings  that  are  constantly  filled  with  a  damp, 
stuffy,  atmosphere,  easily  recognized  upon  en- 
tering them.  I  have  often  seen  this  soil-water 
dampness  so  plentiful  in  old  and  well-seasoned 
houses  that  the  carpets,  bedding  and  wearing 
apparel,  in  rooms  not  provided  with  artifical 
heat,  were  damp  and  clammy  to  the  touch  and 
not  infrequently  covered  with  mold.  I  have  seen 
entire  families  in  such  houses  afflicted  with  rheu- 
matic or  pulmonary  illness,  often  resulting  fatal- 
ly. And  yet  every  day  some  one  will  ask:  "Does 
it  all  pay?"  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  place  these  tiles  tight  together  at  their  ends 
and  thus  form  a  close-fitting  joint  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  silt  or  sand,  thereby  choking  them  and 
destroying  their  usefulness.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  wrap  the  joints  of  tile  with  strips  of 
muslin  drawn  evenly  and  tight,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  these  accumulations. 

Another  effective  way  to  secure  sub-soil  drain- 
age for  foundation  and  cellar  walls  is  to  excavate 
a  small,  evenly- graded  ditch  inside,  and  near 
the  wall,  to  be  so  continued  to  the  point  of  out- 
let; after  the  bottom  is  cleared  of  all  loose  dirt, 
then  fill  it  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  less  at  the 
highest  point  with  gravel  or  sand.  This  trench 
need  not  be  wider  than  the  narrowest  tiling 
spade,  but    must  reach  below    the  bottom  of  the 


foundation,  to  prevent  soil  moistening  from  creep- 
ing up  the  walls.  The  covering  for  the  trench 
should  be  the  concrete  floor  of  the  cellar,  or 
space  under  the  building;  for  the  entire  surface 
under  any  building  should  always  be  thoroughly 
covered  with  several  inches  of  the  best  concret- 
ing. This  may  not  wholly  prevent  ground  air 
from  entering  the  building  above  it,  but  it  will 
lessen  its  destructive  action  to  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible degree.  Do  not,  in  any  case,  try  to  com- 
bine both  the  tile  and  gravel  systems  in  the  same 
trench;  it  has  ever  been  a  failure.  At  the  out- 
put of  this  subsoil  drain,  it  should  be  constructed 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  sewage  setting  back 
into  it,  in  case  of  a  gorging  of  the  street  sewer 
at  a  point  near  the  house;  and,  as  an  extra  pre- 
caution against  such  an  accident,  I  would  pro- 
vide a  suitable  tide-valve  at  the  lowest  point  ot 
the  drain.  A  water-seal,  or  running  trap,  should 
be  placed  in  this  drain  on  the  house  side  of,  and 
as  near,  the  tide-valve  as  possible,  if  the  man- 
hole connection  is  adopted, — and  this  method  's 
best  suited  to  our  city.  As  a  rule,  the  tile  will 
be  found  to  be  much  cheaper  than  the  gravel  and 
trench,  even  with  using  two  lines  of  tile,  which 
need  not  be  much  larger  than  one  inch  internal 
diameter.  It  is  better  that  the  drain  be  placed 
as  far  as  possible  below  the  level  of  the  foot  of 
the  foundation.  The  more  rapid  the  descent 
the  better,  but  if  it  be  laid  exactly  level,  or  even 
a  little  depressed  in  places,  provided  it  have  an 
unobstructed  outlet  and  thoroughly-protected 
joints,  all  surplus  will  be  discharged  as  soon  as 
the  general  level  of  soil-water  attains  the  level 
of  the  overflow  point.  It  is  not  unusual  to  con- 
nect the  sub-soil  drain  with  the  main  house 
drain,  and  also  the  water  pipes  from  the  roof. 
This  method  will  surely  contaminate  the  air  of 
the  sub-soil;  therefore,  it  is  important  that  all 
sdil  water  be  discharged  into  a  manhole,  or  the 
street  sewer,  by  an  independent  line.  In  no  in- 
stance should  even  the  rain-water  pipes,  or  in- 
deed any  other  pipe,  or  drain,  directly  connect 
with  the  sub-soil  drains.  What  thus  far  has  been 
said  of  subsoil  drainage  applies  more  generally 
to  day  ground,  such  as  is  usually  found  within 
a  radius  of  one  mile  or  more  from  the  exposition 
building.  However,  there  is  another  important 
difficulty  which  arises  from  the  aerial  exhalation 
of  a  loose,  or  gravel  soil,  much  of  which  can  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wicker  park,  and  along 
the  streets  adjacent  to  the  lake  shore.  Any  char- 
acter of  soil  contains  a  large  amount  of  air,  and, 
under  varying  circumstances,  such  as  changing 
barometric  pressure,  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in 
the  soil  and  the  action  of  winds,  this  air  enters 
the  cellar  and  the  house.  The  draughts  caused 
by  the  heated  atmosphere  in  the  house  causes 
this  vitiated  ground  air  to  enter  every  portion  of 
the  building,  filling  every  room  with  impurities, 
too  vile  and  injurious  to  be  described.  The  more 
porous  the  soil,  the  greater  the  difficulty  to  keep 
out  this  poisonous  air.  As  an  example  I  will  men- 
tion a  locality  in  our  city  with  which  you  all  are 
familiar,  and  which  is  covered,  on  a  greater  part, 
with  a  number  of  dwellings. 

This  locality  is  chiefly  "made  ground"  and 
rests  on  what  used  to  be  a  graveyard.  As  said 
before,  loose  soil  contains  a  large  amount  of  air, 
the  exact  amount  of  which  could  be  determined 
by  filling  the  interstices  with  water  and  measur- 
ing its  quantity.  Every  wind  that  blows,  every 
rise  of  water  into  this  mass,  changes  a  portion  at 
least  of  this  air.  If,  in  this  loose  soil  there  lies 
a  mass  of  carrion,  its  stench  must  be  still  per- 
ceptible to  a  fresh  nostril,  because  this  inter- 
change to  the  extent  office  inhalation  and  ex- 
halation is  always  going  on.' 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  house  is  espec- 
ially constructed  to  prevent  the  entrance  ot  ex- 
terior air,  and  depends  for  its  ventilation  (?)  that 
is,  its  intake  of  air,  from  this  vitiated  ground 
under  it.  Thia  iutrefying  carrion  below,  with 
ihe  human  habitation  above  it,  is  not  an  over- 
stated fact  ofwhat  exists  in  many  densely-popu- 
lated localities  of  our  country.  Much,  if  not  all 
of  this  intake  of  foul  ground  air  into  the  dwell- 
ing may  be  avoided  b)  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  under  the  house  with  several  inches 
of  best  concrete,  or  with  clay  well  tamped;  then 
cover  with  a  heavy  coating  of  asphaltum, applied 
hot;  and  on  this  another  layer  of  concrete.  [This 
paper  will  be. concluded  next  week. — Ed.] 
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THE  LATEST  DESIGNS  IN  GAS- 
FIXTURES. 

The  tendency  shown  in  the  best  decorative 
work  at  present  is  strongly  in  the  direction  oi 
simplicity  and  beauty,  as  well  as  unity  of  design. 
The  reaction  from  the  aesthetic  inanities,  which, 
under  the  comprehensive  designation  of  high  art, 
first  served  to  call  public  attention  to  the  subject 
of  artistic  interior  decoration,  has  been  steadily 
toward  the  forms  of  the  Italian  and  French  re- 
naissance. These  forms  have  been  modified  to 
suit  the  need  and  fancy  of  to-day,  so  that  they 
reproduce  the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  Louis 
Quartoze  decoration,  without  its  florid  and  often 
puerile  over-ornamentation.  The  American  taste 
is  not  inclined  to  accept  the  decoration  of  any 
period  in  its  purity.  Whether  the  style  be  ori- 
ental, mediaeval,  or  modern,  it  demands  some 
modification,  which  shall  fit  them  to  the  uses  of 
the  time,  place  and  climate.  If  this  demand  is 
met  by  honest  and  artistic  workers  it  will  do 
much  to  develop  a  distinctive  American  art, 
which  shall  join  the  grace  of  fitness  to  that  of 
beauty. 

An  examination  of  the  great  variety  of  forms 
in  the  enlarged  and  admirably-equipped  depart- 
ment devoted  to  gas-fixtures,  in  the  store  of  Mr. 
E.  Baggot,  corner  of  Madison  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  shows  that  both  pendant  and  side  bur- 
ners follow  the  renaissance  designs  prevailing  in 
house  decoration  and  furnishing.  The  day  of 
cumbrous  chandeliers,  loaded  with  meaningless 
and  conglomerate  decoration  has,  happily,  gone 
by,  and  even  the  largest  and  most  solid,  which 
are  intended  for  spacious  rooms  with  lofty  ceil- 
ings, have  an  effect  of  lightness  and  balance 
which  does  away  with  the  old  feeling  that  the 
center  light  may  fall  by  its  own  ill-poised  weight 
and  crush  the  unfortunates  in  its  way.  A  din- 
ing-room chandelier  of  Italian  renaissance  de- 
sign is  of  antique  brass,  with  a  circular  band  of 
open  cast  work,  within  which  is  a  large  shade 
of"  delicately-tinted  porcelain,  covered  with  a 
cuirass  of  open  metal.  From  the  circular  band 
spring  four  arms,  each  having  a  cluster  of  four 
burners  in  the  form  of  candles  set  in  bobaches 
of  tinted  glass.  The  central  shaded  burner,  which 
throws  its  full  soft  light  upon  the  table  below,  is 
stationary  while  in  similar  chandeliers  for  libra- 
ry and  sitting-room  uses  it  is  made  to  slide  down 
to  a  convenient  reading  height.  A  library  light, 
having  band  and  panels  of  antique  silver  with 
arms  and  shade  cuirass  of  polished  brass,  and 
ornaments  of  hammered  Cyprus  copper,  shows  a 
pleasing  combination  of  the  metals  most  in  re- 
quest at  present.  The  French  renaissance  de- 
signs, which  are  modifications  of  the  Italian,  are 
lighter  and  show  graceful  curves  and  pleasing 
lines.  A  chandelier  of  polished  brass  is  an  ex- 
cellent sample.  It  is  very  light,  its  curved  arms 
seeming  to  be  held  by  rings  and  twisted  cords. 
The  Flemish  forms  are  still  lighter  and  simpler, 
and  are  well  suited  for  small  rooms,  and  those 
whose  furnishing  gives  them  a  light, airy,  or  sum- 
mer, feeling.  A  parlor  chandelier  has  a  central 
globe  of  hammered  brass  with  repousse  work, 
suggesting  marine  forms,  from  which  spring  four 
delicately-curved  branches,  each  supporting  a 
cluster  of  lights.  Another  has  light  chains  hang- 
ing from  a  slender  central  rod,  with  graceful 
arms  and  rings.  A  large  chandelier,  which  is 
somewhat  severe  in  the  simplicity  of  its  straight 
lines,  reproduces  an  old  Venetian  form.  It  is  of 
antique  silver  with  two  tiers  of  lights,  and  would 
suit  a  large  room  with  massive  furniture,  and 
rich  dark  coloring.  There  are  some  fantastic 
shapes  which  can  be  suitably  placed  in  rooms 
which  lay  claim  to  no  particular  style,  or  age,  in 
their  furnishing.  The  majority  of  drawing-rooms 
and  parlors  may  be  classed  under  this  head,  and 
if  good  taste  and  care  are  shown  in  their  combi- 
nations and  arrangement,  they  are  often  more 
satisfactory  than  the  more  pretentious  and  con- 
sistent apartments.  A  pendant  of  this  class  has 
a  central  disc  of  perforated  brass,  from  which 
spring  curiously-bent  arms.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  introduce  heavy  English  forms  into  the 
large  halls  of  the  new  houses.  One  of  these 
chandeliers,  of  heavy  cast  brass,  shown  by  Mr. 
Baggot,  has  a  large  corrugated  ball  supporting 
two  tiers  of  lights.     The  central  shaft  terminates 


in  a  large  ring  at  the  top.  The  newest  shapes 
of  vestibule,  or  hall,  lanterns  arc  not  square, 
but  of  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  forms  with  bev- 
eled glass  and  colored  jewels  set  in  open  metal 
work.  Some  chandeliers  have  jewels  combined 
with  their  metal  work,  usually  as  a  central  globe 
or  vase,  but  they  are  not  always  satisfactory. 

Crystal  pendants  are  still  in  favor,  although 
they  are  used  with  moderation.  One  chandelier 
of  this  sort,  with  its  glittering  prisms,  is  all  that 
good  taste  allows  in  a  house.  It  may  be  placed 
either  in  the  reception,  or  drawing-room,  the 
style  and  furnishing  of  the  room  determining  its 
place.  Porch,  or  outside,  lights  take  the  form 
of  wrought-iron  lanterns,  and  are  simple  in 
shape,  often  reproducing  excellent  mediaeval 
forms.  The  advocates  of  massive  simplicity  take 
great  delight  in  the  chandeliers  of  wrought-iron, 
of  old  Norman  designs.  They  are  intended  for 
library  and  hall  uses,  but  as  they  would  be  at 
home  only  with  heavy  wainscotings,  paneled  oak 
ceilings,  and  the  stately  belongings  of  a  bar- 
onial castle,  they  can  never  come  into  general 
use.  The  dark  metal  has  nothing  to  relieve  its 
sombreness,  and  the  shapes  are  too  severe  to  be 
generally  pleasing. 

The  use  of  candles,  which  the  aesthetic  move- 
ment made  popular,  is  often  found  inpracticable, 
so  fashion  and  convenience  have  compromised 
the  matter  by  placing  candle  burners  on  many 
of  the  new  chandeliers.  The  light  can  be  sub- 
dued to  the  softened  effect  of  genuine  candle 
light,  or  given  its  full  illuminating  force,  at  pleas- 
ure. Either  candle-burners,  or  globes,  can  be 
used,  the  unshaded  candle  light  being  somewhat 
subdued  by  the  little  crystal  bobache,  which,  in 
the  genuine  taper,  serves  to  catch  the  drops  of 
melted  wax. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  height  of  the  ceil- 
ings was  lowered,  and  a  subdued  light  was  con- 
sidered the  correct  thing  for  drawing-rooms,  it 
was  said  that  side-brackets  would  entirely  super- 
sede central  chandeliers.  But  a  trial  of  the  side 
lights  has  proved  them  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  many  houses  the  central  pendant 
is  being  added  this  year.  In  general,  side-brack- 
ets match  the  chandeliers  in  design.  In  bed- 
rooms and  dressing-rooms  they  are  generally 
used.  A  repousse  disc  with  light  Flemish 
branches,  holding  clusters  of  candle-burners,  is 
one  of  the  best  forms.  Sconce  brackets  are  placed 
in  parlors,  and  are  effective  in  a  shadowy  al 
cove. 

Globes  are  found  in  a  variety  of  excellent 
shapes,  the  most  popular  being  the  crown,  melon 
and  straight  flaring  shapes.  Those  of  cut  crys- 
tal are  the  most  costly,  and  are  very  brilliant. 
The  cut  glass  are  less  showy  and  expensive;  the 
etched  glass  have  delicate  patterns  on  ground 
surfaces,  and  the  new  satin-etched  glass,  which 
is  clearer  and  richer  in  ornament,  is  likely  to  be- 
come very  popular.  Colored-glass  globes  are 
sparingly  used,  and  have  been  entirely  banished 
from  drawing-rooms.  One  tinted  globe  in  a 
hall,  or  one  or  two  in  a  reception-room,  gives  a 
pleasing  bit  of  color  without  the  suggestion  of 
saloon,  or  beer  garden,  which  their  too-lavish 
use  calls  up.  Ruby,  amber  and  canary  tints  are 
most  in  demand,  and  they  are  often  seen  in  elab- 
orate shapes.  Some  globes  of  opalescent  glass 
in  melon  shapes  are  very  beautiful.  They  have 
not  color  enough  to  be  offensive,  and  they  soften 
the  light  without  obscuring  it. 

In  the  great  variety  of  forms  there  are  some 
which  are  unique,  if  somewhat  bizarre,  and 
which  will  always  be  sought  after  by  those  who 
affect  oddity.  Some  bracket  lights  simulate 
lamps  even  to  the  perforated  band  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  at  the  base  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  screw  for  turning  up  the  wick.  A  burner  of 
this  sort,  with  a  tinted  shade,  placed  in  an  al- 
cove and  turned  down  to  a  subdued  lamplight 
could  only  be  detected  as  gas  by  the  closest  ex- 
amination. A  French  fancy  is  a  life-size  crane's 
leg  of  brass  resting  on  a  metal  base  and  support- 
ing a  lamp  of  hammered  or  repouses  brass.  This 
stands  a  little  higher  than  an  ordinary  table,  and 
has  a  chimney  of  ruby  glass  and  a  large  shade 
of  fluted  red  silk  bordered  with  white  lace.  Its 
only  use  is  to  give  a  glow  of  ruby  color  in  some 
effective  position. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson. 


PROPOSED  REGULATION  OF  PLUMB 
ING  AND   HOUSE  DRAINAGE 

IN     KANSAS     CITY. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  T.  II.  Walker,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  J.  II.  Kyle,  both  plumbers,  and 
Dr.  John  Fee,  city  physician,  an  ordinance  is 
now  before  the  city  council  to  regulate  plumbing 
in  Kansas  City.  The  ordinance  provides  that 
there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  common  council,  an  inspector  of 
plumbing,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  inspect  all 
houses  in  course  of  erection  and  pass  upon  the 
plumbing  and  sewerage  in  them.  The  sanitary 
superintendent  is  authorized,  under  direction  of 
the  board  of  health,  to  execute  and  enforce  regu- 
lations governing  plumbing,  and  the  ventilation 
of  house  sewers.  It  is  provided  that  any  person 
who  shall  neglect,  or  refuse,  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  regulations  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  $25  to  $200  for  each  offense,  or,  in  default  of 
this  fine,  to  imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  plumbing, 
under  the  direction  of  the  sanitary  superintend- 
ent, to  sign  and  issue  all  notices  and  certificates; 
to  keep  a  record  of  his  daily  work,  including  all 
notices  and  applications  received,  and  violations 
of  these  regulations,  and  all  other  matter  which 
may  pertain  thereto  ;  to  make  weekly  and  quar- 
terly reports  to  the  sanitary  superintendent,  and 
an  annual  report  of  his  operations  to  the  board  of 
health.  He  shall  inspect  all  houses  in  course  of 
erection,  alteration,  or  repair,  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  shall  see  that  all  plumbing,  drain- 
age and  sewerage  work  is  done  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  these  requirements.  He  is 
also  required  to  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $3,000, 
to  secure  the  faithful  performance  ot  his  du- 
ties. 

It  is  required  that  every  plumber,  or  drain- 
layer,  shall  be  properly  registered.  Before  any 
portion  of  the  drainage  system  can  be  laid,  it  is 
required  that  the  owner,  or  his  architect,  or 
agent,  shall  file  with  the  sanitary  superintendent, 
for  the  inspector  of  plumbing,  a  plan  of  the  drain- 
age system  entire,  from  its  connection  with  the 
main  sewer  to  its  termination  in  the  house,  to- 
gether with  the  location  of  all  branches,  traps, 
ventilating  pipes,  etc.  The  name  of  the  plumb- 
er who  is  to  perform  the  work  must  appear  on  the 
plan,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  sanitary 
superintendent,  the  inpector  of  buildings,  and 
the  inspector  of  plumbing,  before  any  portion  of 
the  work  shall  be  executed. 

The  following  specifications  are  made  : 

Material,  ETC. — (1)  Every  soil  drain  pipe 
inside  the  foundation  wall,  and  waste  and  venti- 
lation-pipe above  ground,  shall  be  of  metal.  All 
soil  and  house  drains  shall  be  of  iron  with  lead- 
ed or  screwed  joints  not  less  than  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  shall  extend  full  size  through 
the  roof  of  the  house.  (2)  No  soil  or  drain  pipe 
shall  be  laid  under  the  house  unless  absolutely 
unavoidable.  When  necessary  to  lay  a  soil  or 
drain  pipe  under  the  house,  this  pipe  shall  be  of 
cast-iron  with  leaded  joints,  and  shall  be  so  lo- 
cated as  to  be  readily  accessible  for  inspection. 
(3)  All  drain,  waste  or  supply-pipes  shall  be  con- 
centrated as  much  as  possible,  protected  from 
exposure,  and  so  located  as  to  be  readily  acces- 
sible for  inspection  or  repairs.  (4)  All  safes  and 
refrigerators  shall  be  drained  by  special  pipes 
terminating  over  other  trapped  fixtures,  and 
not  directly  connected  with  the  sewer.  (5) 
No  rain-water  leader  shall  be  used  as  a  soil  or 
waste-pipe.  (6)  No  brick,  sheet-metal,  or  earth- 
enware flue  shall  be  used  as  a  sewer-ventilator. 
(7)  Rain-water  leaders,  when  used  in  direct  con- 
nection with  any  part  of  Jthe  drainage  system  of 
a  house,  shall  be  of  iron  with  leaded  or  screwed 
joints.  (8)  All  iron,  soil  and  sewer-pipes  shall 
be  coated  inside  and  out  with  coal-tar  applied 
hot,  or  some  equivalent.  (9)  The  weight  of  all 
cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings  used  shall  not  be  less 
than  as  follows  :  For  six-inch  pipe,  20  pounds 
per  foot;  for  five-inch  pipe,  17  pounds  per  foot ; 
for  four-inch  pipe,  13  pounds  per  foot  ;  for  three- 
inch  pipe,  <^]/2  pounds  per  foot  ;  for  two-inch 
pipe,  \y2  pounds  per  foot.  (10)  If  deemed  nec- 
essary, iron  pipes,  before  being  concealed,  shall 
have  openings  stopped,  and  a  test  applied  Dy 
water,  peppermint  or  air  pressure,  as  the  inspec- 
tor may  direct. 
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TRAPS.  —  (1)  No  trap  shall  be  placed  on,  or  at 
the  foot  of, vertical  soil-pipes  so  as  to  impede  cir- 
culation. (2)  All  water-closets,  sinks,  basins, 
wash- trays, etc.,  shall  have  suitable  and  approved 
traps  placed  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  fixtures. 
(3)  A  running  trap  shall  be  placed  on  every 
main  drain  at  an  accessible  point.  (4)  All  water- 
closet  traps  shall  be  of  lead,  not  less  than  five 
pounds  per  lineal  foot. 

Ventilation. — (1)  Every  main  drain  shall 
have  an  inlet  for  fresh  air  entering  on  the  house 
side  of  the  trap,  and  carried  to  such  point  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
inspector.  (3)  Each  and  every  trap  shall  have  a 
special  ventilating  pipe  of  lead,  or  iron,  extend- 
ing either  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  into 
the  soil-pipe  above  the  highest  fixture,  unless 
the  trap  approved  in  the  specifications  shall  not 
admit  of  being  vented.  (3)  The  ventilating- 
pipe  from  each  closet  trap  shall  not  be  less 
than  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  for 
other  fixtures  not  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
waste-pipe. 

Drains  and  Connections. — (1)  Under- 
ground sewers  shall  be  laid  in  trenches  cut  at  a 
uniform  grade.  (2)  All  sewer  and  drain  pipes 
shall  have  a  fall  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot,  where  practicable.  (3)  They  shall 
be  laid  in  straight  lines.  All  changes  in  direc- 
tion shall  be  made  with  curved  pipes,  and  ail 
connections  with  Y  branches,  and  one-eighth,  or 
one-sixth  bends.  (4)  All  connections  of  lead  with 
iron,  below  four  inches  diameter,  shall  be  made 
with  cast  brass  ferrules,  fnll  size  of  iron  pipe, 
calked  into  the  iron  with  lead,  and  fixed  to  the 
lead  pipe,  or  trap,  with  plumbers'  wiped  joints. 
All  connections  between  lead  and  iron,  four 
inches  and  over  in  diameter,  may  be  made  as 
above  or  by  inserting  cast  brass  or  cast-iron  fer- 
ules inside  the  trap,  or  pipe,  to  be  reinforced 
with  solder  where  weakened  by  expansion. 

Over-flows. — (1)  All  over-flow  pipes  from 
tanks  and  cisterns  shall  be  provided  with  traps. 
They  shall  be  disconnected  from  the  drainage 
system,  and  in  all  cases  discharge  over  other 
trapped  fixtures  or  outside  the  house.  (2)  All 
waste-pipes  from  sinks,  wash-trays,  etc.,  shall 
be  provided  with  strong  metallic  strainers. 

Water-closets. — (1)  No  pan  closets  will  be 
allowed  in  residences  or  near  sleeping-rooms. 
(2)  Where  the  water-supply  is  not  ample  for  the 
flushing  of  water-closets,  etc.,  the  inspector  of 
plumbing  may,  in  his  discretion,  order  the  erec- 
tion of  a  tank  or  cistern  into  which  the  water 
may  flow,  or  into  which  it  may  be  pumped.  (3) 
Means  for  a  thorough  flushing  of  all  soil-pipes, 
drain-pipes  and  water-closets  shall  be  provided 
in  every  case. 

Miscellaneous. —  (1)  The  sanitary  superin- 
tendent shall  be  notified  promptly  in  writing,  and 
upon  blank  forms  to  be  provided  for  that  pur 
pose,  when  the  plumbing  work  on  any  house  is 
completed  and  ready  for  inspection.  (2)  The 
sanitary  superintendent  shall  direct  the  inspect- 
or of  plumbing,  immediately  upon  notification  by 
the  plumber,  to  proceed  at  once  to  inspect  and 
pass  upon  the  work.  All  inspections  shall  be 
made  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  notifi- 
cation. (3)  No  part  of  the  plumbing  work  of 
any  house  shall  be  covered,  or  in  any  manner 
hidden  from  view,  until  after  such  inspection 
shall  have  been  made  and  a  certificate  ot  approv- 
al issued  by  the  inspector.  (4)  The  inspector 
shall  promptly  condemn  and  order  the  removal 
of  any  defective  material,  or  of  any  work  clone 
other  than  in  a  skillful  and  workman-like  manner, 
or  other  than  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
these  regulations.  (5)  All  plumbing  work  shall 
be  executed  by  competent  and  skillful  mechanics 
in  a  thoroughly  first-class  and  workman  like 
manner. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCH  CLUB. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  architectural  sketch 
club,  oi  Chicago,  was  held  at  the  hall  of  tire 
builders  and  traders'  exchange  last  Monday 
evening,  President  J.  H.  Carpenter  in  the  chair. 
The  committee  on  rooms  made  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  club  would  retain  its  present  quar- 
ters for  a  time.  The  committee  was  then  dis- 
charged. 

A  communication  was  announced  from  I,.  II. 
Sullivan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  architects'  as- 
sociation, asking  the  club  to  join   with    them  in 


securing  rooms   in    the    permanent    exhibit    and 
exchange  of  building  materials. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Lord  Gay,  manager  ot  the  permanent  exhibit 
and  exchange,  stating  that  he  was  fitting  up  an 
assembly  room  for  the  Illinois  architects'  asso- 
ciation, in  which  he  desired  to  build  a  mantel. 
He  offered  the  following  prizes  for  designs  to  be 
submitted  in  competition  by  members  of  the 
club:  First,  a  year's  subscription  to  any  English 
architectural  publication:  second,  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  any  American  periodical  costing  $4; 
third,  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Budget.  The 
mantel  is  to  be  of  brick,  any  design,  the  opening 
to  be  five  feet;  all  designs  to  be  sent  in  with 
mottoes,  and  before  April  23. 

It  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Wheelock  and 
Clay  needed  a  draughtsman. 

The  feautre  of  the  evening  was  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Junge,  on  the  manufacture  and  proper  uses 
of  terra  cotta:  From  the  extensive  experience 
the  author  has  had  in  the  manufacture  of  terra 
cotta,  his  remarks  were  of  unusual  interest.  He 
stated  that  the  United  States  was  in  advance  of 
the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta.  The 
processes  of  manufacture  were  described  as  being 
three, — (i)the  cast  work;  (2)the  carved,  and  (3) 
the  pressed,  or  molded,  work.  Terra  cotta  should 
be  used  by  designers  in  its  proper  place.  It  was 
not  intended  to  displace  stone,  but  should  be 
used  for  such  work  as  is  difficult  to  obtain  in 
other  material.  Each  material  has  its  appropri- 
ate place  in  building,  and  one  should  not  be 
made  to  displace  another.  The  manufacturers 
of  terra  cotta  owed  much  to  the  architects  for 
the  position  in  the  public  favor  which  that  ma- 
terial to-day  enjoys.  The  disadvantages  in  us- 
ing terra  cotta  were  two:  The  danger  of  delay  in 
making  from  special  designs,  and  the  difficulty 
in  getting  odd  pieces  at  reasonable  rates. 

After  reading  the  paper,  Mr.  Junge  was  be- 
sieged with  numerous  questions,  which  drew  out 
interesting  points  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  difference  between  clay  and  brick 
was  the  difference  in  burning,  terra  cotta  being 
carried  farther  in  burning  than  brick.  The 
crushing  weight  of  terra  cotta,  when  well  burned, 
is  greater  than  stone,  sometimes  one- third  or 
one-half  greater.  The  buff  terra  cotta  is  cheap- 
er than  red,  because  it  stands  the  fire  better. 
One  advantage  of  glazed  terra  cotta  is  that  it 
can  be  easily  washed,  but  as  it  does  "age"  with 
the  rest  of  the  building  it  was  questioned  as  to 
whether  is  was  an  advantage  or  not.  The  diffi- 
culty in  getting  panels  the  correct  size,  so  as  to 
permit  ot  building  up  with  ordinary  brick,  was 
discussed.  Terra  cotta  can  be  made  to  match 
any  color  of  stone,  but  as  stone  absorbs  dirt  much 
more  readily  than  terra  cotta,  the  correspon- 
dence is  soon  lost.  Semi-glazed  terra  cotta  does 
not  show  saltpetre  exudations.  These  may  be 
prevented  in  buff  terra  cotta  by  dipping  in  lime 
water  before  putting  in  place.  A  good  test  for 
terra  cotta  was  ajack-knife.  If  it  turned  the  edge 
it  is  all  right.  Applause  greeted  the  sentiment 
that  terra  cotta  should  supersede  the  use  of  gal- 
vanized iron. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  duties  of  members. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  April  27,  and  the 
evening  will  be  spent  in  discussing  entrance 
ways. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  BAD    PLUMBING. 

Chicago,  April  10,  1885.  —  [To  the  Editor.]  — 
Being  a  householder,  I  am  naturally  interested 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  my  dwelling,  espec- 
ially its  plumbing  and  drainage,  and  have  read 
articles  in  your  paper  on  this  subject  with  much 
interest.  In  your  last  issue,  a  writer,  (  "Ul 
Prosem"  )  deals  with  the  evils  of  what  he  calls 
"skin-plumbing,"  and  urges  that  all  sanitary 
inspectors  should  be  practical  plumbers  in  order 
to  escape  the  evils  of  such  bad  work.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  plumbers  of  our 
city  are,  as  a  class,  a  conscicncelsss  crowd  in- 
deed, who  ought  to  be  looked  after  lor  the  public 
good.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  your  readers 
accurate  information  as  to  the  danger  from  this 
source,  so  that  the  public  may  be  on  their 
guard?  Let  us  put  a  watch  on  every  plumber 
in  the  city  rather  than  lose  our  health.  Respect- 
fully, Mrs.  C.  A.  Hi  n\i  11. 


[Space  is  given  to  this  communication  because 
it  reflects  the  popular  conception  of  the  plumber 
and  his  work.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  purpose  of  the  articles  and  communications 
on  "skin" -plumbing  in  recent  issues  of  The 
Sanitary  News  has  been  entirely  misunder- 
stood, and  that  it  seems  to  be  very  hard  for  the 
general  public  to  avoid  charging  the  entire 
plumbing  fraternity  with  the  sins  of  a  few.  Both 
original  articles  and  communications  were  writ- 
ten by  plumbers,  who  apparently  meant  to  strike 
hard  at  those  who  deserved  it,  without  saying, 
or  implying,  that  all  their  fellows  were  rascals' 
with  the  hope  that  an  improvement  might  be 
effected  in  the  methods  of  those  whom  con- 
science, or  the  law,  had  not  yet  found  out.  That 
"the  plumbers  of  our  city,  are,  as  a  class,  a  con- 
scienceless crowd,"  is  no  more  correct  than  would 
be  the  same  characterization  of  the  architects,  or 
builders,  or— to  pass  to  pursuits,  or  professions, 
not  allied  to  these — of  doctors,  or  preachers. 
The  perfect  plumber,  probably,  has  not  yet  come 
to  the  surface,  but  the  errors  of  the  ways  of  the 
human  plumber  cannot  be  said  to  be  greater  than 
those  of  other  men.  The  Sanitary  News  has 
no  sympathy  with  rascally  plumbing,  but  it  ob- 
jects to  wholesale  criticism, — which  by  the  way 
is  not  criticism,  but  unfounded  denounciation. 

And  now,  as  this  is  a  reply  to  a  "householder", 
a  word  may  be  said  which  will  show  where  some 
of  the  responsibility  belongs.  It  is  necessary 
that  householders  learn  something  about  plumb- 
ing themselves;  not  that  they  maybe  able  to  do 
the  technical  work,  but  that  they  may  know  what 
constitutes  proper  plumbing,  precisely  as  they 
are  supposed  to  know  whether  they  are  buying  a 
brick  or  a  frame  house;  walnut  furniture,  or  that 
which  is  veneered,  or  stained;  cotton  carpets,  or 
Brussels.  Should  an  intelligent  person  buy  a 
house  whose  window  panes  were  broken,  and'the 
doors  hanging  by  one  hinge,  to  whom  would  he 
be  more  disposed  to  administer  a  vigorous  kick- 
ing than  to  himself,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
not  secured  a  good  residence  ?  Let  a  person 
ask  the  tailors  of  his  neighborhood  to  send  in 
bids  for  lurnishing  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes, 
the  understanding  being  that  the  lowest  bidder 
should  have  the  job.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  he  would  not  be  clad  in  shoddy?  When  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  a  foot  of  lead  pipe 
cannot  be'put  into  a  building  at  the  cost  of  a 
wooden  pipe  without  loss  to  somebody,  or  dis- 
honest workmanship,  then  the  time  will  come 
when  the  plumber  can  do  work  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  inspection  and  years  of  service.  The 
son  of  Adam  is  yet  to  be  found,  who,  like  his 
father,  will  not  yield  to  temptation,  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  is  high  time  that  the  temptations 
to  do  bad  plumbing  were  removed:  more  than 
that,  it  is  time  that  good  plumbing  should  be 
demanded  and  ungrudgingly  paid  for,  to  the 
amount  of  its  actual  worth  and  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  man  who  must  have  skill  and  prep 
aration  for  his  work.  It  is  certainly  propitious 
that  the  ladies  are  interesting  themselves  in  these 
matters,  as  the  communication  above  shows, — 
and  why  not,  since  they  are  the  first  to  suffer 
from  bad  plumbing?  Let  them  start  right,  how- 
ever, in  their  warfare  against  a  great  evil  in 
house-building. — Ed.] 


NEW    CORPORATIONS     AND    BUSINESS 
CHANGES. 

During    the   week  ending   April    II,  two 
works  companies  were  reported  organized,    and 
five  water-works  companies. 

Winnepeg,  Man. — The  American  Plumbing 
Co.,  dissolved.     J.  Xott.  plumber,  burned  out. 

In  Chicago,  the  American  tire  disinfecting 
company  has  been  incorporated  by  B.  S.  Heath, 
John  S.  King,  and  P.  P.  Baker,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  m. 000,000.  They  will  manufacture 
machinery  for  consuming  garbage,  etc. 

The  Garden  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co..  of  Chi- 
cago, have  elected  Joseph  E.  Young,  Julius  I  . 
I  ovedaj  and  Geo.  W.  Wilson,  dire. 

The  Crescent     combination     pavement    com 
pany,  of  Chicago,  with  a   capital  stock  of   $500, 
000   has   been    incorporated    by  Fred    I.    I! 
Sherman  P.  Barbour,  and  Frank  I..  Taylor. 
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WATER- WORKS  FOR   SMALL  CITIES. 

The  large  number  oi  small  cities  contemplat- 
ing the  erection  of  water  works  during  the  com 
ing  season  is  very  great.  As  giving  an  idea  of 
what  may  be  done  The  Sanitary  News  will 
present,  in  three  supplementary  plates,  the  <  om 
plete  details  of  the  works  at  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
a  city  of  5,000  inhabitants,  being  constructed 
after  plans  by  Chester  I!.  Davis,  C.  E.,  of  Chi- 
cago, the  consulting  engineer. 

The  source  for  the  supply  was  limited  to  Lime 
creek.  When  the  water  is  clear  it  is  to  lie  taken 
direct  from  the  creek,  but,  when  roily,  through 
a  submerged  filter.  The  water  is  forced  through 
a  ten-inch  main  to  the  city  into  a  stand  pipe 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  feet 
high.  The  pumping  machinery  will  consist  of 
one  compound  duplex  steam  pump,  having  a 
maximum  capacity  of  one  million  gallons  each 
twenty  four  hours,  equal  to  five  fire  streams  con 
tinuously.  The  stand  pipe  will  have  a  capacity  of 
125,000  gallons.  The  upper  fifty  feet,  having  a 
capacity  of  over  60,000  gallons,  provides  more 
water  than  will  he  used  during  the  night  for 
many  years,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  pump 
during  the  night.  There  will  be  about  three 
miles  of  pipe,  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter. There  will  lie  thirty- three  hydrants.  The 
capacity  of  the  works  is  sufficient  for  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000.  No  fire  engine  will  be  needed. 
If  greater  pressure  than  the  stand-pipe  will  fur- 
nish is  desired  it  may  be  obtained  by  shutting 
out  the  stand-pipe  by  a  valve  at  its  base,  and 
pumping  directly  into  the  mains,  with  a  pressure 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  system  is  $40,000, 
not  including  the  cost  of  the  ground.  The  prob- 
able cost  of  operating  is  $3,700  per  annum  at 
the  start,  and  the  estimated  revenue  will  be 
$3,800. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN. 

Sand.— For  sand  for  the  new  pension  build- 
ing, Washington,  at  $1.07  per  cubic  yard. 

Bank.  —  For  a  bank  building  at  Madison,  Kan., 
$4,000.     To  C.  W.  Squires,   architect,  Emporia. 

Bank. — For  a  bank  building  at  Kinsley, 
Kan.,  $10,000.  To  C.  W.  Squires,  architect, 
Emporia,  Kan. 

Residence.— For  a  cut-stone  residence  for  R. 
].  Smith.  To  H.  B.  Gleason,  architect,  Ro- 
chester, N    Y. 

DWELLING. — For  a  dwelling  for  II.  T.  Hani- 
son,  Emporia,  Kan.,  ^4,000.     To  C.  W.  Squires, 

architect. 

DWELLING.— For  a  dwelling  for  H.  G.  Wiser, 
Emporia,  Kan.,  $18,000.  To  C.  W.  Squires, 
architect. 

Dwelling.— For  a  dwelling  for  N.  R.  Col- 
lins, Eureka,  Kan.,  $5,000.  To  C.  W.  Squires, 
architect,  Emporia,  Kan. 

FACTORY. — For  factory  building  for  Flower 
City  Soap  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  four  stories 
high,  steam  heat,  boiler  engine,  etc.  To  H.  B. 
Oleason,  architect,  Rochester. 

HOSPITAL. — Plans  and  specifications  for  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  the  cost 
not  to  exceed  $75,000.  To  Joseph  Scott,  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  and  buildings,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,   till  May  5. 

Heatin<;  Apparatus. — For  low-tempera- 
ture hot-water  heating  apparatus  in  court-house 
and  post-office  building  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  till 
May  11,  2  p.  m.  To  M.  E.  Bell,  supervising 
architect,  Washington,  D.   C. 


CONTRACTS  AWARDED. 

Insank  Asylum.—  For  the  plans  for  the 
southwestern  lunatic  asylum  at  Marion,  Va., 
$100,000.  To  McDonald  Bros.,  architects, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Ikon  Thing. — For  the  iron  tiling  to  be  used 
in  the  court-house  improvement  at  Cleveland, 
O.  To  Bowler  &  Co.,  Cleveland, "at  18  cents 
per  square  foot. 


Water-Pipe,  for  laying  nearly  twelve  miles 
of  water  pipe  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  To  Fred- 
erick Youngson,  Minneapolis,  and  Eorrestal  & 
Riley,   Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Court  House. — For  constructing  a  court- 
house at  Columbus,  ().,  of  Berea  stone.  To 
Wittenmeyer  Bios.,  for  $96,000. 

WHARF. — For  constructing  a  granite  wharf  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  To  A.  Denning  &  Co.,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,   for  $31,360. 

COURT-HOUSE.— For  constructing  and  fur- 
nishing material  for  the  basement  and  super- 
structure for  the  court-house  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  $26,746. 

Iron  Work. — For  the  iron  columns,  beams, 
etc.,  for  basement  and  first  floor  of  the  court- 
house at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  To  the  New  Jer- 
sey Steel  and  Iron  Works,  at  $1,049.13. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr.  E.  C.  MOULDING  has  been  elected  health 
officer  of  Watertown,  Wis. 

Dr,  John  S.  Billings  has  been  invited  to  ex- 
tend his  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  at  Col- 
umbia College,  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Henry  M.  WflGHTMAN,  the  talented  city  engi- 
neer of  Boston,  Mass.,  died  April  3,  of  pneu- 
monia, aged  47  years. 

Dr.  Philip  C.  Wales,  ex-surgeon  general  of 
the  navy,  was  arrested  March  2  by  order  of  Sec- 
retary Chandler,  and  is  now  endeavoring  to 
secure  his  release  from  Secretary  Whitney. 

WATER-WORKS  AND    WATER-SUPPLY. 

Water-works  will  be- built  at  Lake,  Fla. 

Toledo,  O.,  is  thinking  of  extending  its  water- 
system. 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  is  among  the  water- works 
towns  this  year. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  to  build 
water-works  at  Lampasas,  Texas. 

Two  new  boilers  for  the  water-works,  costing 
$75,000,  are  wanted  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  cost  of  water-works  at  Huron,  Dak.,  is 
$3,500  and  the  receipts,  $1,500. 

Marion,  Iowa,  has  closed  a  contract  with  a 
Philadelphia  firm  for  the  construction  of  water- 
works. 

Water-works  will  be  erected  at  Dunham,  N. 
C.  Information  may  be  obtained  of  Eugene 
Morehead,  chairman  of  committee. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  appropriated  $450,000 
for  new  water-works,  mains,  and  settling-basins. 
The-water  will  be  filtered  from  the  river  at  an 
island  three  miles  above  the  city. 

The  Wiley  company,  extensively  engaged  in 
constructing  water-works  in  the  west,  has  sued 
the  city  of  Adrian  for  water  rental  from  May 
last.  The  city  was  to  pay  $9,600  per  year,  quar- 
terly, for  120  hydrants,  but  refrains  from  paying 
on  the  ground  that  the  supply  has  not  reached 
the  amount  called  for  by  contract,  three  million 
gallons  daily. 

Howard  Murphy,  C.  E.,  hydraulic  engineer 
for  the  commissioners  of  the  new  Philadelphia 
public  buildings,  has  presented  a  report  upon 
the  water-supply  of  the  building,  in  which  he 
states  that  four  artesian  wells  would  be  required 
at  an  expense  of  $20,900,  but  does  not  recom- 
mend them;  the  necessary  supply  of  one-half 
million  gallons,  if  pumped  from  the  city  mains, 
would  dangerously  lessen  the  pressure;  pipes 
conducted  specially  from  the  reservoirs  would 
cost  from  $40,600  to  $95,000. 

SEWERAGE    AND    DRAINAGE. 

Sewers  will  be  built  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the 
coming  season,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 

Supt.  Cheney  advertised  Wednesday  for  pro- 
posals to  build  four  miles  of  sewers. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  construction 
of  the  sewer  on  Dearborn  street,  from  Jackson  to 
Polk. 

SANITARY  WORK  AND    LEGISLATION. 

A  sanitary  society  has  been  organized  in  Mans- 
field, O. 


In  a  recent  paper  by  Duclaux,  which  was  read 
by  Pasteur  before  the  French  academy  of  sciences, 
it  was  claimed  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  is 
indispensable  to  the  germination  of  seeds  .and 
also  to  the  digestion  of  food. 

Experiments  showing  the  transfer  of  bacteria 
from  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Herr  Brautlecht.  Sand,  gravely  soil, 
and  a  clayey  garden  soil  were  moistened  with  a 
liquid  containing  bacteria,  and  covered  with 
cell  glasses.  In  a  few  hours  the  same  bacteria 
were  found  in  the  moisture  condensed  on  the 
side  of  the  cells. 


CONTRACTS    FOR  SEWER-PIPE 

AWARDED. 

Contracts    for   supplying    the    city  of    Chicago 
with  sewer-pipe  have  been  awarded  as  follows  : 
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"       .01—      Thos.  Connelly. 

LOWEST  BIDDERS  FOR  LAYING  WATER- 
PIPES  IN  CHICAGO. 
Bids  opened  April  11,    1885. 


STREETS. 


Avon  pi  Hoyneav.toWestern  av. 

31st  st.,  Halsted  st.  to  Pitney  St. 

37th  St., State  to  Halsted  st    ... 

Canalportav.,  Canal  st.  to  Hal- 
sted st 

16th  St.,  State  st.  to  Prairie  av. . 

Beethoven    pi.  N.  Wells  st.   to 
Sedgewick  st 

Portland  av..  2Cth  st.  to  31st  st. 

Augusta  St..  Milwaukee  av.  to 
Elston  av  

Lincoln  St.,  Congress  st  to  Polk 
st 

Blue  Island  av.,Han-ison  to  16th 
viaduct 

Willow    St.,    Olybourne  av.    to 
Larrabee  st  .   . .  

Sebor  St.,  Desplaines  St.  to  Hal 
sted  st 

Lytle  St.,  Taylor  st.  to  12th  st.. . 

Aberdeen    st.,    Madison    st.    to 
Harrison  st  

Green  St.,  Madison  to  Lake  st . . . 

Ann  St.,  Randolph  st.  to  W  .Lake 
st 

Adams  st.,  Hoyne  av.  to  Oakley 
av   

DeKalb  St.,  Floumoy  st.  to  Leav- 
itt  st 

Hurlbut  st.,  North  av.  to   Ful- 
lerton  av  

Morgan  st.,  Randolph  st.  to  Ful- 
ton st 

Sedge  wick  st.,  Lincoln   av.  to 
Belden  av 

Garfield  av.,  N.  Clark  st.  to  Hal- 
sted st 

23d  st.,  Wentworth  av.  to  Han- 
over av    

Paulina  st.,  Division  St.  to  Mil- 
waukee av 

Douglas  av.;Mich.  av.  to  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  R.  R 

34th  st.,  State  st.  to  Indiana  av. 

33d  St.,   L.   S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.  to 
South  Park  av  

Adams  st.,  Western  av.  to  Rock- 
well st 

Campbell  pi.,  Leavitt  st.  to  Oak- 
ley av 

Brown  st, Maxwell  st.  to  14th  st. 

Southport  av.,  Clybourne  pi.  to 
Fullerton  av 

Halsted    st.,    Randolph    st.    to 
W.  Ind.  st  

Winchester  av.,  Jackson  st.  to 
Harrison  st 

Clark  st., Division  st.to  North  av 


Fix 

t'rs 


6.00 
7.00 
7.60 

7.00 
6.00 

6.00 
7.60 

0.00 

6.00 

7.50 

6.00 

6.00 
7.59 

7.00 
7.50 

6.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

7.60 

6.00 

.nil 
.60 

6.50 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

011 

7.00 
7.00 


pr. 

ft. 


30 

30 
.21 

.40 
.33 

.35 

.'.'1 

.35 
.3! 
.3' 
.39 

.33 

.40 

.30 
.33 

.35 

.32 

.33 

.35 

.39 

.33 

.33 

.21 

.32 

.27 
.21 

.25 

.30 

.39 
.39 

.33 

.38 

.35 
.35 


Lowest 
Bidder 


Ryan  Bros. 
Jos.  Hogan. 
D  &J  Hardin 

Jos.  Hogan. 
Ryan  Bros. 


D& J  Hardin 

Ryan  Bros, 
it         a 

Jere  Garvey 
Ryan  Bros, 

Jere  Garvey 

Jos.  Hagan. 
J.  Halloren. 

Ryan  Bros. 

Jos.  Hogan. 

Ryan  Bros. 

U  It 


D&  J.Hardin 

Ryan  Bros. 

J.  Halloren. 
I)  &J  Hardin 

J.  Halloren. 

Ryan  Bros. 


J.  Halloren. 
Jos.  Hogan. 
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The  Sanitary  News  is  issued  on  Saturday  of  each 
week,  at  $2.00  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  sub 
scriptions  are  $3.00  a  year. 

All  communications,  either  for  publication  or  in  relation 
to  advertising,  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
to  receive  attention  for  the  issue  following  that  day. 

The  Sanitary  News  has  a  larger  and  more  appreciative 
list  of  subscribers  than  any  other  journal  of  its  class,  and 
circulates  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  especially  in 
the  great  and  growing  West.  It  has  regular  subscribers  in 
most  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  thus  the  best-known 
medium  for  advertising. 

Among  subscribers  are  all  architects,  plumbers,  decora- 
tors, house-furnishers,  steam  and  gas-fitters,  builders  and 
contractors,  civil  and  sanitary  engineers,  city  and  town 
officials,  health-officers,  physicians,  chemists,  pharmacists, 
electricians  and  gas  companies,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  goods  relating  to  these  trades  and  professions,  and  house- 
holders generally. 

No  other  journal  published  uses  such  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  matter  for  publication,  the  aim  being  to 
present  to  its  readers  nothing  that  is  not  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  mechanical  appearance  of  the  paper  is  not 
excelled  nor,  indeed,  equaled. 

Although  primarily  an  exponent  of  sanitary  science,  in  its 
application  to  healthy  homes  and  healthy  living,  a  feature 
is  made  ot  furnishing  all  the  latest  news  from  sanitary  and 
building  associations  everywhere,  their  proceedings  afford- 
ing the  best  indication  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  work. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  The  Sanitary  News  have 
been  neatly  bound  in  half  morocco,  and  may  be  had,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  fe.oo. 

Sanitary,  architectural,  building  and  engineering  societies 
are  requested  to  send  notices  of  their  meetings,  with  topics 
for  discussion,  and  reports  of  proceedings,  for  publication. 


Chicago  Architectural  Sketch  Club. — Monday  even- 
ing, April  3.7,  161  La  Salle  st.     "  Entrance  Ways.  " 

Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association. — Wednesday 
evening,  May  6,  corner  Wabash  ave.  and  Washington  st. 

American  Water-Works  Association.— At  Boston, 
Mass.,  Young's  Hotel,  April  24  to  28.  "Water- 
Waste;  "  "  Self-Closing  Plumbing  Work;  "  "  Diffi- 
culties Encountered  with  Plumbers;"  etc. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  23,1885. 


The  board  of  health  of  Louisiana  has  asked 
the  governor  to  issue  a  quarantine  proclamation, 
imposing  a  detention  of  ten  days  on  all  vessels 
arriving  at  New  Orleans  from  infected  ports,  to 
take  effect  on  May  io. 


A  new  theory  as  to  the  character  of  cholera  is 
expounded  by  Dr.  John  D.  Skeer,  an  ex-army 
surgeon.  Me  refers  the  disease  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  thinks  there  maybe  specific  cholera 
germs,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  which 
enter  the  blood  through  the  respiration,  and 
which  find  lodgment  in  the  vaso-motor  nerve- 
centers,  producing  on  them  "an  impression  §0 
profound  as  to  paralyze  their  terminal  filaments." 


Another  turn  has  been  made  in  the  kalei- 
doscopic condition  of  affairs  relating  to  the  In- 
diana state  boarcloji-he'al  th.  feast  week  it  was 
stated  in  these^eii^iN  tlDfl  HnO^ct^  which  had 
been  passea^vPhe  legislature,  reorganising  the 
board  on  Afilemocratic  basis,  had  bee^aacident- 
ally  passed  wit[yjy\  (fie  4$ctim^©lfe)use,  I  conse- 
quently was  illegal.j-^>£jp££.cibjs  discovery,  the 
governor  ftasv  J/egn  investigating^-.tfre  law  as  it 
applies  to  me  apTpji^iIBriyent^GJ  members.  He 
finds  that  Drs.  jT~M^--Eajjji4ge^of  South  Bend, 
and  Dr.  Wm.  Lomax,  of  Marion,  both  of  whom 
are  republicans,  have  acted  during  their  entire 
term  of  office  without  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
or  filing  a  certificate  of  their  appointment  with 
the  secretary  of  state.  Last  Monday,  he  appoint- 
ed, in  the  place  of  Dr.  Partridge,  whose  posi- 
tion he  regarded  as  vacant,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Boats, 
of  Greenfield,  a  gentlemen  whom  he  had  already 
appointed  before  the  illegality  of  the  act  was 
discovered.  There  are  now  three  democrats  and 
one  republican  on  the  board. 


proportion  of  lime  ash,  the  more  solid  portions 
of  the  sewage  having  been  removed  by  passing 
through  sieves.  Upon  the  union  of  the  water 
with  the  sewage,  a  dense,  flaky  precipitate  is 
formed,  the  heavier  portions  of  which  are  thrown 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  brick  tank.  The 
sewage  passes  through  a  succession  of  tanks, 
leaving  each  of  them  from  the  top.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  last  tank  it  is  nearly  clear,  and  the  re- 
maining precepitate  is  very  fine  and  scarce.  Af- 
ter leaving  the  last  tank  the  effluent  is  made  to 
pass  over  an  artificial  cascade,  where  the  oxida- 
tion is  still  further  carried  on;  it  then  passes 
through  a  shallow,  winding  brook-bed,  and  en- 
ters the  river  without  sediment. 


Robert  V.  Mackey  and  Theodore  W.  Dailey, 
the  inspectors  of  the  building  department  of  New 
York  city,  whose  business  it  was  to  inspect  the 
materials  and  construction  of  the  eight  tenement- 
houses  of  Buddensiek's  building,  which  fell  last 
week,  have  been  indicted  for  manslaughter  in 
the  first  degree.  A  second  indictment  has  been 
found  against  Buddensiek  and  Franck. 


The  corespondent    of  The  New    York  Medi- 
cal yournal  located    at    Washington,    does    not 
share  in  the  general  belief  that  the   government 
is  doing    nothing    to    avert  an   epidemic.       He 
writes  that  the  secretary  of  state    has    instructed 
all  our  consuls  in  Europe  and  South  America  im- 
mediately to  notify  the  department    by    cable   of 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in    any    place    within 
their  respective  consular  districts.     The  informa- 
tion received  will  be    immediately  given    to    the 
associated  press.     The    medical    inspectors    at- 
tached to  consulates  have  been  ordered  to  be  re- 
appointed, for  the  inspection    of  emigrants    and 
their  baggage,    and    ship's    crews    and    cargoes. 
The  correspondent  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that   the  national   quarantines    of    this    country 
will    scon   be    put    in    operation.      "Then,"   he 
says,  "should  the  cholera  suddenly   appear  any- 
where, it  is  only  necessary    for    the    governor    of 
any  state  to  make  application  for  such  additional 
funds  as  he  may  need."     The    trouble  with    this 
is  that  the    governor  of  any  state  must  wait   until 
cholera  appears  before  he  can  have  funds  allowed 
him  to  work  with. 


A  very  remarkable  event  in  the  civil  war  was 
the  transfer  of  Gen.  Hooker's    command    of    20, 
000  soldiers,    in    full    fighting    order,    and    with 
arms,  batteries,  quartermasier's  wagons,  and    all 
their    camp    equipage,    from    the    valley  of    Vir- 
ginia   to     Nashville,    Tennesee,    upon  less  than 
twenty-four  hours'  notice,  the  whole    transfer  be- 
ing effected  in  seven  clays.     The  whole  secret  of 
this,  at  that  time,  remarkable  maneuver,  was  co- 
operation.     It  is  but  a  reminder  of    the    prompt 
work  to  be  done  by  our  army  of  less  than  twenty 
thousand    sanitarians  this   coming   season.     The 
enemy  at  the  present  dayis  singularly  situated — 
much  the  same  as  the  enemy  was   then, — threat- 
ening   an  attack  upon  a  totally-unguarded  coun- 
try,   and  the  movements    to  protect   it  cannot  be 
made  too  soon.     The    sanitary    scouts  of  to  day 
are    not    so    active   as  were  the  military  scouts  in 
war  time.  •   It   is   not    from  the    government  that 
information  of  outbreaks    of  contagious    diseases 
is  received,  but  from  private  sources,  or  the  col" 
limns  of  the  cable  newspapers.     The  very  closest 
kind  of  co-operation  between    local,  state,    and 
general  governments  will  be  required  to  keep  this 
common    enemy  within  its  legitimate  home,  the 
delta  of    the   Ganges.     Once    confined    there,  it 
remains  for    that  doughty  power,    the   empire  of 
Great  Britain  and  India,  to  stamp  its  fool  upon  it. 
That  act,  while  valorous,  may  never  be  perform- 
ed.    Cholera  sends    its  advance    pickets    into    a 
country  as  easily  as  a  rocket  cleaves  the  air.     To 
prevent  invasion,  the  base  of  supplies  must  be  cut 
off. 


The  Marine  hospital  service,  although  it  is 
not  in  possession  of  any  official  information  that 
cholera  is  present  in  Europe,  is  acting  on  the 
telegraphic  advices  received  by  the  press,  and  is 
taking  precautions  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  disease  into  the  United  States.  The  san- 
itary inspectors  attached  to  the  foreign  consu- 
lates have  all  been  reappointed  by  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  quarantine  stations  at  Ship  island 
and  at  Sapelo  sound  are  already  in  operation, 
and  those  at  Delaware  bay  and  cape  Charles 
will  be  put  into  commission  on  May  1. 


The  disposal  of  sewage  by  chemical  means, 
or  by  the  use  of  chemical  processes,  is  so  expen- 
sive that  it  is  adopted  only  as  a  last  resort.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  mineral  wa- 
ter has  been  found  to  be  useful  in  such  process- 
es. The  English  paper,  the  Leek  Tim  s,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  use  for  purification  of 
sewage,  of  mineral  water  containing  I.  2  grains 
per  gallon  of  iron  in  solution  as  ferrous  carbon- 
ate, and  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs 
oxygen  and  falls  as  ferric  oxide,  coating  the  sur- 
face with  a  copious  precipitate  of  an  ochreous 
deposit.  This  mineral  water  was  conveyed  by 
pipes  to  the  new  sewage  tanks  just  completed 
for  the  reception  of  the  sew  age  of  Buxton.  It  is 
there  made  to  fall  into  the  sewage  with  a   small 


The  co-operation  described  above  must  be  ef- 
fected against  a  foreign  enemy  to  health.  There 
is  a  constant,  more  or  less  petty,  rebellion  against 
health  in  every  camp  of  people.  To  reduce  this 
rebellion  there  is  another  co-operative  service 
necessary.  It  is  one  in  which  the  physicians, 
architects,  engineers,  plumbers,  and  local  health 
authorities  must  join.  These  people,  by  judicious 
advice  and  conscientious  work,  can  reduce  the 
means  on  which  the  local  sanitary  rebels  thrive. 
The  physician  can  inform  the  architect  as  to  dan- 
gerous elements,  against  which  provision  mus( 
be  made  in  building.  The  architect  can  inform 
the  plumber  as  to  what  means  lie  within  his 
client's  powei  l«i  employ  in  keeping  away  the 
causes  of  diseases.  The  plumber  can  exert  his 
best  skill  in  doing  this  the  most  completely  for 
the  least  money.  The  engineers  can  inform  the 
health  authorities  how  best  to  secure  purity  of 
water,  air,  and  soil,  and  the  health  authorities, 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  tin-  others,  can 
make  the  necessary  local  regulations  to  govern 
these  conditions.  Is  not  such  a  co-operation  ad- 
visable and  desirable  ? 
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The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
has  refused  to  grant  a  rehearing  to  the  state 
board  of  health  on  the  question  of  payment  by 
preference  of  the  warrants  he-Id  by  the  hoard 
under  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing the  lower  quarantine  station  and  introducing 
the  new  system  of  maritime  sanitation.  This 
refusal  renders  doubtful  the  idea  of  making  these 
improvements  this  season,  if  not  for  several  to 
come,  as  the  appropriation  referred  to — $15,000 
for  each  of  the  years  1884  and  1885— is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work. 


FROM  the  London  Lancet  information  is 
gained  of  some  important  experiments  with  at- 
tenuated cholera  virus,  made  by  Dr.  Ferran,  of 
Barcelona.  Two  physicians  were  inoculated 
with  the  virus.  At  5  p.  m.  Dr.  Seranana  was 
inoculated  with  one-half  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  virus  in  each  arm.  At  7:30  he  began  to  feel 
severe  pain  in  the  backs  of  the  arms,  preventing 
their  free  action.  The  pain  was  subject  to  tem- 
porary exacerbations,  and  at  1 1  p.  m.  pyrexia 
commenced,  manifested  by  malaise,  a  burning 
heat,  an  irregular  pulse  of  100  per  minute,  in- 
somnia, and  slight  headache.  He  was  able  to 
attend  to  his  practice  the  following  day,  though 
the  symptoms  were  present  until  8  p.  m.,  when 
they  suddenly  disappeared.  Two  other  inocula- 
tions were  performed,  producing  like  symptoms 
without  evil  results.  In  order  to  complete  these 
experiments  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  such 
inoculations  confer  immunity  from  subsequent 
similar  inoculations,  and  from  cholera  itself. 
These  experiments  are  soon  to  be  completed. 


The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national  as- 
sociation of  master  plumbers,  which  meets  in 
St.  Louis,  in  June,  is  already  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  local  associations.  It  may  be 
entirely  unnecessary  to  urge  a  judicious  selection 
of  such  delegates.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
upon  some  questions  presented  there  will  be 
serious  differences  of  opinion,  and  it  will  need 
cool  heads  and  conciliatory  speakers  to  get 
through  the  sessions  of  the  convention  without 
inflicting  rankling  wounds  upon  the  apparently 
friendly  body  of  associations.  Certain  local  as- 
sociations have,  in  the  past  year  adopted  courses 
of  action  which  have  not  met  the  approval  of 
other  associations.  It  is  but  natural  that  these 
troubles  will  be  talked  over,  and  they  should  be, 
but  without  anger.  There  is  a  misunderstanding 
among  eastern  men  to  the  effect  that  the  western 
associations  engineered  the  Baltimore  resolutions 
through  in  order  to  divert  trade  from  eastern 
manufacturers  to  those  in  the  west.  The  Sani- 
tary News  does  not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject, 
but  merely  desires  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  secure  action 
by  which  the  one  single  delegate  present  from  an 
association  can  cast  the  full  vote  of  his  delegation, 
even  if  all  others  are  absent.  This  is  urged  by 
some,  in  order  that  the  offices  may  be  allotted 
to  eastern  men  for  the  next  year's  administration. 
This  action  is  urged  by  The  Metal  Worker,  to 
whom  the  Baltimore  resolutions  have  been  as  a 
red  rag  to  a  bull. 


board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  nine  physi- 
cians, no  distinction  having  been  made,  which 
board  was  to  be,  ex  officio,  the  state  board  of 
health.  The  homeopaths  fought  this  bill,  and 
upon  its  coming  up  (or  action  in  the  senate,  ac- 
cording to  a  shameless  confession  written  by  C. 
E.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  and  printed  in  The  Medical 
Era,  "exactly  thirteen  senators  had  amendments 
prepared  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  and 
vvlrn  the  previous  question  was  ordered,  the 
bill  was  killed  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  four."  A- 
gain  he  says:  "The  proud  position  we  have  won 
gives  us  strong  hope  for  the  future  in  asylum  and 
university  conflicts."  It  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  young  school  lost  its  head,  and 
by  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the  old  school, 
threw  away  a  good  chance  to  secure  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  education  and  a  semblance  of 
a  state  board  of  health.  Bigotry  always  inter- 
feres with  progress. 


The  old  dispute  of  "pathy"  has  shown  it- 
self most  disadvantageously  in  Texas,  where  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  creating    a 


THE    SANITARY    INSPECTION    SERVICE 
IN  CHICAGO. 

The  force  of  tenement-house  and  factory  in- 
spectors at  the  health  department  has  been  in- 
creased to  twenty-seven,  in  addition  to  the  chief  of 
the  department.  They  have  been  set  diligently 
at  work  in  ferreting  out  and  cleaning  up  the 
plague  spots  of  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar work  of  systematic  inspection  from  house  to 
house  and  street  to  street.  If  the  law  is  not 
promptly  and  voluntarily  co.nplied  with,  all  of- 
fenders are  at  once  brought  into  some  court  and 
compulsion  is  used.  The  strictest  discipline  is 
exercised  in  the  department,  and  a  system  of  re- 
ports is  observed  which  brings  the  fullest  infor- 
mation to  headquarters,  where  it  is  on  file  and 
ready  for  reference  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
force  of  men  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one.  The 
following  comprise  the  list:  Wm.  H.  Genung, 
chief  inspector;  Joseph  Gruenhut,  recorder  of 
statistics;  James  Carney,  L.  S.  Hudson, 
A.  F.  McCarty,  Frank  McCormick,  Geo. 
Rogers,  W.  E.  Dillon,  Alex.  Monteath, 
Thos.  Randall,  C.  J.  Shulz,  Michael  Con- 
ley,  W.  Mojeski,  Wm.  Johns,  Jacob  Bittig, 
Henry  Elliott,  F.  W.  Grain,  John  Quin,  B.  F. 
Bruce,  S.  F.  Genung,  E.  E.  Alexander,  Thos. 
Dolan,  John  Mainia,  Wm.  Madden,  G.  Seydler, 
J.   F.  Burns,  C.   Botthof  and  M.  McNulty. 

The  work  of  this  branch  of  the  city's  health 
service  comprises  both  special  and  regular  exam- 
inations. Complaints  are  constantly  coming  to 
the  office  of  defective  sewerage,  drainage,  plumb- 
ing, lack  of  ventilation,  filthy  premises,  offensive 
out-houses,  overflowing  catch-  basins,  and  so  on, 
but  generally  in  the  form  :  "We  have  a  bad 
odor  at  our  house,  caused  by  sewer-gas;  won't 
you  come  and  remove  it?"  or,  "Our  neighbor  is 
the  cause  of  a  great  stench  which  annoys  us  be- 
yond endurance;  please  attend  to  him."  It  is 
noticed  that,  as  a  rule,  all  offensive  odors  within 
a  house  are  ascribed  to  sewer-gas,  while  those 
without  are  charged  to  a  neighbor.  Occasionally, 
sewer-gas  is  responsible  for  the  trouble,  but  not 
always,  and  the  filth  which  has  escaped  from  a 
householder's  own  drain  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
the  origin  of  trouble  as  anything  in  the  street  or 
an  adjoining  yard.  Frequently,  it  is  only  the 
odor  of  a  lease  which  a  tenant  is  anxious  to 
break,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  that  prompts  the 
message  to  the  health  department.     In  any  case, 


it  is  necessary  to  send  out  an  inspector,  who 
makes  a  careful  examination.  Whatever  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination,  a  careful,  detailed  report 
is  made.  If  tin-  condition  is  such  as  to  call  for 
any  remedy,  the  occupant  or  owner  is  at  once 
notified  to  make  this  remedy;  failing  to  comply 
within  a  prescribed  time,  he  is  notified  that 
suit  will  be  brought  against  him,—  and  this  is 
done  almost  every  day.  The  result  is  that  the 
law    is  ultimately  enforced. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  law  was  afforded  last  week.  Chief  Inspector 
Genung  detailed  his  force  to  make  inspections  of 
what  he  termed  "patches"  that  needed  putting 
to  rights  just  now,  in  view  of  the  possible  advent 
of  epidemics  this  summer.  In  his  house-to- 
house  calls,  one  inspector  found  the  cellar  of  the 
premises  at  a  certain  number  on  West  Erie  street 
flooded  with  what  should  have  gone  to  the  catch- 
basin,  the  latter  receptacle  having  been  fouled  and 
choked.  The  occupant  who  was  also  the  owner 
was  notified  to  have  it  cleaned  out.  He  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  house  was  his  own  and 
the  health  authorities  had  no  right  to  dictate  to 
him.  Suit  was  brought  against  him  for  violating 
an  ordinance  of  the  city,  and  he  was  fined.  But 
the  man  refused  to  pay  his '  fine  and  he  was 
sent   to   the  bridewell. 

In  addition  to  this  special  work,  each  inspector 
is  assigned  to  a  certain  territory  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  look  after  when  not  engaged  in  the 
special  work.  Daily  reports  are  made  of  every 
house,  factory,  or  premises,  visited.  These  are 
summarized  in  a  weekly  report,  and  finally  tran- 
scripts are  made  to  books  in  which  the  facts  are 
so  tabulated  that  any  item  of  information  can  be 
reached  at  any  time  with  facility.  This  is  im- 
portant, both  to  aid  in  suits  at  law  and  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  The  system  of  keep- 
ing these  reports  is  such  that  it  serves  as  a  check 
on  the  men's  time  and  efficiency;  any  laxity  or 
other  short  coming  is  quite  sure  to  come  to  the 
surface. 

The  following  are  the  blanks  for  reports  now  in 
use: 

inspector's  report  to  the  commissioner  of 
health,  city  of  chicago. 

1.  Date 188       Location Ward 

2.  Owner  or  Agent Address 

3.  Description     of     building       (stories,     size, 

material) 

4.  No.  of  families  in  building 

Rooms Persons Male 

Female Boys Girls    ...... 

5.  Is  there    a  store workshop 

factory    on    these  premises? 

Where.'' 

6.  Kind  of  business Employer 

7.  No.  of  employes.  .  .  .Males.  . .  .Females. .  .  . 

Boys Girls 

8.  Are  there  any  dark.  .  .  .damp.  .  .  .filthy.  .  .  . 

or  nnventilated  rooms? 

9.  Are  the  water-closet  rooms  clean ,.  .  .  . 

and  properly  ventilated? 

10.  Description  of  out-houses barns 

How  used  ? 

11.  Is  surface  of  lot  below  street  level? 

How  much? 

12.  Are  the  plumbing  works  in  good  repair?.  .  .  . 

and  well  trapped  ? 

13.  Are  the  buildings and  yard 

properly  connected  with  sewer? 

14.  Is  the  cellar  well  ventilated?.  .  .  .Clean.  .  .  . 

And  dry? 

15.  What    part    of    premises    need    limewash- 

ing? 

16.  Sanitary  condition    of  space   under    build- 

ing  Yard Alley Street 
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gutter Corner  catch-basin. . , 

Vicinity 

No.  and  location  of  catch  casins 

Water  closets Privies 

iS.      Sanitary  condition  of  such  C.   B 

W.  C P 

Nuisances — Stale  of  what  they  consist. 
Is  the  water  supply  adequate? 

On  each  story? 

Violation  of  ordinance Action. .  . 

Remarks 


17 


>9 

20 


21 

22 


WEEKLY    HOUSE    RETORT. 


.lmpectox. 


WARD. 


Special 
*Examination. 


Houses 
Examined, 


Rooms. 


Families. 


Persons. 


Males.       I     Females 


Boys 
Under  15. 


Girls 
Under  15. 


Notices. 


Abatements. 


Abatements  include: — Defective  plumbing  re- 
paired  Traps  applied Ventila- 
tion applied  to  waste  and  soil  pipes Ditto 

living  rooms Ditto  workshops Ditto 

water  closets Defective  sewers  and  drains 

repaired New    sewers    constructed     and 

connections  made Catch  basins  built 

Ditto  cleaned Ditto  repaired Privy 

vaults  cleaned Ditto  constructed 

Water  closets  constructed Rooms   lime- 
washed  ...  .Leaky   roofs  repaired.  ..  .Machinery 

(pes)  protected Filthy  bedding  destroyed 

(entire  beds) Ditto  renovated Unin- 
habitable basements  cleared  of  occupants 

Miscellaneous fNew    buildings    examined 

(in  course  of  construction) 

*  On  complaint  of  owner  or  occupant. 

t  Pursuant  to  state  law. 

The  weekly  factory  report  is  similar  to  the 
above. 

Another  form  of  report  is  used  for  special 
cases, — those,  which  come  under  the  head  of 
complaints,  but  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
those  printed. 


THE  SEPARATE  vs.  THE  COMBINED 
SYSTEM  OF  SEWERAGE.— IV. 

As  an  offset  to  the  evil  of  deposit  in  a  com- 
bined system  of  sewerage,  it  is  legitimate  to  op- 
pose the  advantage  which  it  has — particularly  on 
the  pipe  sewers— of  being  thoroughly  flushed  by 
the  sudden  admission  of  water  fiom  roofs  during 
a  very  considerable  rain.  One  may  readily  be  a 
kill  offset  to  the  other  under  like  conditions  of 
design  and  construction. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  serious  conviction  that  no 
sanitary  defects  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
combined  system  of  sewerage,  that  are  not  neu- 
tralized by  corresponding  advantages,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  excluded  from  use  in  those  places 
where  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient 
thing  to  adopt. 

The  magnitude  of  the  acknowledged  defects  of 
the  combined  system  no  one  knows  with  certain- 
ty. Indeed,  being  largely  subjective,  and  hence 
dependent  upon    the  state  of  mind   of  the  indi- 


vidual, it  may  take  on  any  proportion  within  the 
reach  of  the  imagination;  just  as  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  using  water  closets,  baths,  wash- 
bowls, etc.,  in  our  dwellings  is  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  individuality.  There  are  persons  who 
are,  in  the  main,  well  qualified  to  give  advice  on 
such  subjects  who  will  condemn  the  use  of  such 
fixtures;  while  some  of  us  know,  from  actual  ex- 
perience and  close  observation,  that  such  con- 
demnation is  uncalled  for,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  use  them  when  properly  and  honestly  put 
in  place. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  we  may  use 
with  propriety  any  one  of  the  systems,  or  com- 
binations of  systems,  where  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  it  applicable.  In  the  sewerage 
of  any  place  we  have  then  only  to  consider  its 
needs  ;  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  storm  water 
must  be  carried  in  underground  conduits;  where, 
and  how  it  can  be  discharged;  what  can  be  done 
with  the  sewage  consistent  with  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  and  our  best  sanitary  knowledge  ;  and 
the  mechanical  means,  if  any,  that  are  to  be 
employed  in  its  disposal.  These  things  being 
known,  and  their  conditions  complied  with,  the 
only  thing  to  consider  in  the  choice  of  a  system 
is  cost.  This  will  lead  to  a  wide  variation  of 
practice. 

Thus,  supposing  in  a  given  case,  sewage  and 
storm-water  can  be  disposed  of  together,  by 
gravity  discharge  in  the  nearest  place  of  outfall, 
then  if  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  underground 
carriage  for  storm-water,  the  combined  system, 
will  be  the  best  and  cheapest  to  adopt.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  that  can  possibly  arise  is 
where  the  territory,  as  in  Hyde  Park,  is  very  flat 
and  extended.  In  such  a  case,  as  shown  by  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Hyde  Park  drainage, 
a  slight  saving  may,  in  some  places,  be  made  by 
the  use  of  a  restricted  system  for  storm-water, 
though  it  would  be  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice 
of  other  advantages  afforded  only  by  a  combined 
system  of  sewerage,  such  as  the  possibility  of 
every  house  having  a  single  connection  with  the 
sewers  through  which  both  storm-water  from 
roofs,  as  well  as  sewage,  can  be  cairied,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  prompt  removal  of  surface  water 
from  the  streets  under  all  conditions.  Simplicity 
would  also  be  sacrificed  by  the  double  system. 

If,  however,  owing  to  the  manner  of  disposal 
to  be  adopted,  the  sewage  must  be  pumped,  or 
used  in  irrigation,  or  treated  chemically,  or  car- 
ried an  extraordinary  distance  to  the  out-fall,  then 
it  will  generally  be  the  best  and  cheapest  to  use 
the  separate  system,  with  or  without  a  partial, 
or  a  complete,  system  of  storm-water  conduits. 
The  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  when  a  suita- 
ble place  near  at  hand  can  be  had  for  the  over- 
flow of  surplus  storm  water,  so  that  an  intercept- 
ing system  can  be  adopted. 

The  statement  that  a  combined  system  of  sew- 
erage is  cheaper  than  a  separate  system,  under 
the  limitations  given,  is  based  upon  the  well- 
known  fact, that  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
the  cost  of  sewers  of  different  sizes  increases  in 
a  ratio  but  little  greater  than  the  increase  in 
their  diameters,  while  their  capacity  increases  in 
a  much  greater  ration  than  the  squares  of  their 
diameters;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  axiom, 
that  I  believe  can  never  be  successfully  gainsaid, 
that  with  the  conditions  of  ordinary  practice,  if 
a  given  amount  of  sewage,  and  a  given  amount 
of  storm -water,  are  to  be  conducted  along  a  par 
licular  street    through  underground  channels,   it 


can  be  done  cheaper  in  one  channel  than  in  two. 
At  any  rate,  this  axiom  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
validated by  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Gray's  report 
on  "A  Sewage  System  for  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence," made  by  Col.  Waring  in  the  American 
Architect  of  January  24,  when  he  says  : 

"It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  conditions  re- 
quiring the  sewers  for  storm-water  removed,  and 
the  removal  ofhouse  drainage  to  be  coextensive; 
consequently  the  suggestion  that  the  cost  of  the 
entire  combination  will  usually  exceed  the  cost  of 
a  combined  system,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  val- 
id argument.  There  is  no  instance  recorded  of 
the  greater  cost  of  the  sewerage  of  a  city  by  the 
separate  system  than  by  the  combined  system, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one- half  of  the  cost 
has  ever  been  reached." 

If  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  of  Col. 
Waring's  were  true  in  fact,  it  would  hardly  prove 
what  he  desires  that  it  should,  for  it  can  be  met 
by  the  further  fact  that  no  city  in  this  country, 
used  to  modern  city  improvements,  and  unfavor- 
ably situated  for  natural  drainage,  has  ever 
adopted  the  separate  system  without  making 
ample  and  expensive  provisions  for  the  under- 
ground removal  of  storm-water.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  such  a  case  ever  will  occur,  unless  it  may  be 
in  the  way  of  an  experiment  that  will  not  last 
when  put  to  test.  Col.  Waring,  however,  is 
mistaken  in  his  facts.  The  double  system  at 
Pullman  consists  of  a  sewerage  system,  and  an- 
other system,  co-extensive  with  it,  used  exclu- 
sively for  storm  water  drainage.  The  system  for 
storm-water  drainage  is  as  complete  in  all  essen- 
tials, and  has  cost  as  much,  as  a  combined  sys- 
tem would  have  cost  draining  into  the  same  out- 
fall; so  that  here,  at  least,  the  total  cost  of  drain- 
age and  sewerage  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
a  combined  system,  by  the  amount  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  sewerage  proper. 

At  the  risk  of  indulging  in  apparent  repetition, 
I  desire  to  say  that  neither  Col.  Waring  nor  any 
other  advocate  of  the  separate  system  as  cheaper 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  has  ever  advanced 
an  argument  tending  to  alter  the  conclusion    that 
a  given  quantity  of  sewage  and  a  given  quantity 
of  storm-water  can  be  carried  at  less  expense  in 
one  conduit  than  in  two,  and  that    all   the  argu- 
ments used  for  the    all-time  and  all-place  cheap- 
ness of  this  system  start  with  the  fallacy  of  either 
ignoring  storm-water  drainage  entirely,  insisting 
that    it    can    be    accomplished    through     special 
means  at  a   cost  next  to  nothing,  or,  if  the  com- 
bined  system    is   suggested,    persisting    that  all 
storm-water    must    be    taken    into    the     sewers, 
whether  or  no;  allowing  none  of  the    makeshifts 
with  this  system  that  are  extolled    as  of  wonder- 
ful virtue    when  yoked    to  the    separate   system. 
Until  it  can    be   shown    that   a  makeshift,    good 
with  one  system,   is  not  good  with  another,    and 
that  if  it  is  possible  and  convenient  to  dispense 
with  the  underground  carriage  of  storm-water  in 
one  part  of  a  city,  when  a  distinctively    separate 
system    is  in  use,    it  would   tiot  be    possible  and 
convenient    to  do  the  same    thing,  for   the    same 
city,  if  a  partially   combined  system  was  in  use  : 
or  that  the  advantage  of  so  doing  would    not  ac- 
crue to  one  system  as  largely  as  to  the  other,  lor 
that    particular    part    of    the    city,    ii     certainly 
seems  thai  the  financial    arguments  for  the  sepa 
rale  system  should  be    dropped  except  in  special 
cases,    and    entire   attention   given  to    those  of  ,1 
sanitary  character,  in  which  differences  of  opin- 
ion  can  exist    with    less    violence  to    our   logical 

faculties. 

P.l  NEZ1   1  1  1    Will  I  VMS. 
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MARTIN   MOYLAN. 

MEMBB  Km       I  111-.     I-  \l  <  i    I  i\  i      I  0MMI1  I  I.I-.     OF 

THE    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   MASTER 

ill  MBERS. 

Mi.  Martin  Moylan,  whose  portrait  is  shown 
In-low,  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  national  association  oi  master  plumbers, 
and    a     prominent    member    of     the     Chicago 

association.  lie  was  horn  in  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  in  1S4S,  and  received  a  thorough 
commercial  education  until  i86f;  when  he 
came  to  New  York.  A  brief  slay  in  that 
city  soon  convinced  him  that  the  supply  of  clerks 
and  salesmen  was  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
demand  that  the  prospect  of  permanency  in  the 
mercantile  line  was  not  very  encouraging.  Look 
i njj;  about  for  six  months,  and,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  wonders  of 
the  new  world,  he  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  mechanic's 
life  was  more  of  an  independ- 
ent, settled  reality,  than  any- 
thing else  which  he  could  see 
at  that  time.  When  asked  how 
he  came  to  take  up  the  plumb- 
ing trade  Mr.  Moylan  said:  "I 
thought  that  the  trade,  about 
which  I  had  heard  so  much, 
whose  members  sported  the 
largest  diamonds,  occupied  the 
palatial  residences,  enjoyed  a 
sojourn  every  year  in  Europe, 
were  the  courted  and  petted 
members  of  society,  and  whose 
names  were  synonymous  with 
honor  and  wealth,  was  certainly 
good  enough  for  me, — in  fact 
was  some  thing  for  which  I  was 
looking." 

The  firm  of  Nunnery  &  Ford 
was  at  that  time  organized,  and 
offered  Mr.  Moylan  an  oppor- 
tunity for  gratifying  his  ambit- 
ion to  become  a  plumber.  The 
members  of  the  firm  were  most 
exemplary  gentlemen  and  thor- 
ough mechanics,  and  Mr.  Moy- 
lan looks  back  with  pride  and 
thankfulness  for  the  good  ex- 
ample in  mechanical  and  busi- 
ness training  which  an  appren- 
ticeship of  five  years  with  his 
first  employers  afforded  him. 
He  continued  in  their  employ- 
ment for  two  years, — until  1837, 
— when  he  followed  the  "star 
of  empire,"  and  located  in 
the  "Garden  City  of  the  west." 
In  Chicago  he  was  employed 
for  one  year  by  A.  R.  Wilson. 
The  panic  of  the  previous  year, 
which,  at  that  time  was  being 
felt  with  crushing  effect, 'caused 
him  to  feel  that  the  opportunity 
was  one  for  testing  his  staying 
qualities,  and  he  invested  his 
wealth  in  one  month's  rent  and 
launched  out  in  his  enterprise 
with  as  much  pride,  energy  and 
ambition  as  if  he  had, as  he  says, 
the  First  National  bank  at  his 
command.  He  located  where  he  may  still  be 
found,  at  No.  103  Twenty  second  street.  During 
the  years  which  have  succeeded  to  the  present 
time,  he  has  built  up  a  first-class  trade,  and  enjoys 
best  of  all,  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  honest 
plumber  and  upright  man.  From  the  attractive 
display  of  plumbing  fixtures  which  he  has  artisti- 
cally arranged  and  keeps  in  working  order  in  his 
store,  and  which  Mr.  Moylan  says  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  everyday  work,  can  be  judged  to  what 
extent  the  perfect  in  his  profession  engaged 
his  attention.  His  special  pride  is  his  reputation 
for  one  class  of  work  only,  and  that  the  most 
thorough  and  perfect  that  can  be  done.  He  is 
an  unflinching  enemy  of  the  skin-plumber,  as 
his  contributions  to  The  Sanitary  News,  in 
which  he  has  so  mercilessly  scourged  that  un- 
worthy workman,  show. 

Mr.  Moylan's  connection  with  the  Chicago  as- 


sociation of  master  plumbers  has  been  a  creditable 
one.  When  questions  of  almost  vital  importance 
have  conn-  before  that  body,  he  has  not  hesitated 
lo  take  a  position,  which,  though  bold  and  mi 
popular,  lu-  believed  to  In-  right,  and  his  force 
of  character  and  the  genuine  eloquence  which  he 
surprisingly  developed,  have  always  shaped  tin- 
action  of  the  association.  Though  quiet  and  un 
assuming  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  is 
full  of  lire  and  determination  when  occasion 
demands.  Mr.  Moylan  is  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  every  respect,  and  has  many  warm  friends. 

I  lis  connection  with  the  national  association 
of  mast ei'  plumbers,  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  has  brought  him  into  national  promi 
nence.  Here,  too,  he  has  not  been  lax,  or 
remiss,  in  his  duty.  As  a  member  of  the  library 
committee  of  the  Chicago  association  he  has  had 


llooence,"  and  added  that  a  certain  faithful  for- 
eigner (who  was   following  close  at    his  master's 

heels)  must  have  a  job,  and  must  begin  work  the 
next  Monday  morning.  The  man  was  provided 
with  labor  in  flushing  the  sewers. 

This  ludicrous,  and  yet  serious,  exhibition  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  spoils  system,  shows 
the  necessity  ol  the  adoption  of  civil  service  rules 
govering  the  selection  of  laborers  in  the  city's 
work.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  beginning  with 
April  1,  the  employment  of  laborers  in  the  pav- 
ing department,  water  department,  sewer  de- 
partment, main  drainage  works,  health  depart- 
ment, commons  and  squares  department,  lamp 
department,  park  department,  EastBoston  ferry, 
Mount  Hope  and  Cedar  Grove  cemeteries,  was 
placed  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
civil  service  commissioners.  The  term  laborers, 
under  these  regulations,  in- 
cludes unskilled  workmen  in 
those  departments,  and  also 
sewer  bracers,  curb-stone-set- 
ters,  cart-measurers,  drillers, 
graders,  ledgemen,  masons, 
pavers,  pipe-layers,  rammers, 
repairers,  rockmen,  stone-  cut- 
ters, teamsters,  stable-men, 
lamp-lighters,  firemen,  and 
deck-hands.  Men  desiring  such 
employment  must  register  with 
the  commissioners,  giving  their 
name,  residence,  citizenship, 
age,  number  of  persons  depend- 
ing on  them  for  support,  servi- 
ces in  army  or  navy  in  time  of 
war,  present  employment  and 
past  occupation.  Every  appli- 
cant must  be  sober  and  indus- 
trious, and  deliver  a  certificate 
signed  by  two  reputable  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  as  to  his  work- 
ing ability.  After  a  man  has 
registered  it  will  be  useless  for 
him  to  bring  any  further  ref- 
erences, or  influences,  to  bear 
with  the  heads  of  departments. 
In  filling  requisitions  made  by 
any  department,  preference  will 
be  given,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  those  who  have  worked 
for  the  city;  to  those  who  have 
served  in  the  army  or  navy  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  those  hav- 
idg  families  dependent  upon 
them.  Where  there  are  many 
of  a  class,  selection  will  be  by 
lot. 


SOME  SANITARY 
DEFECTS. 
BROKEN    DRAINS. 
Ai.isany,  N.   Y.,    April 


IS, 
Be- 


much  to  do  with  the  fine  collection  of  books  which 
has  been  so  many  times  referred  to  in  these 
columns. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  IN  PUBLIC 
WORKS. 

A  Chicago  alderman  approached  the  superin 
dent  of  sewers  recently,  within  the  hearing  of  a 
representative  of  The  Sanitary  News,  and 
declared  (with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
blasphemy  and  vulgarity)  that,  while  he  had 
had  the  proud  distinction  of  serving  as  an  alder- 
man for  eight  years,  he  had  never  yet  had  one 
of  his  henchmen  and  vote-knockers  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  sewerage  department.  On  be- 
ing informed  that  there  were  twenty-three  men 
from  his  ward  in  the  department,  he  said  that 
they  had  never  been  put  there  through  his    "in- 


1885.— [To    the   Editor.]- 
low  is  a  sketch  of  a  portion  of  a 
tile  drain    and      the    plumbing 
work    discovered,   and  recently 
overhauled,  in  a  certain  private 
dwelling  in  this  locality.      Most 
of  the    drains   were  apparently 
new,  particularly  the  branches 
1 )  and  E,    which  were,    as  you 
see  by  the  sketch,  badly  constructed,  and,  in  ad- 
dition,   the  joints    were    open    and    most  of   the 
hubs  broken. 

A  is  a  two-inch  iron  waste  from  sinks,  and  the 
other  apparatus  upstairs,  discharging  into  B, 
which  is  a  piece  of  an  old  cement  drain  under 
the  stairs,  supposed  to  connect  and  empty  into 
the  main  drain  C;  but,  instead,  there  was  no 
connection  whatever;  and,  to  make  it  still  worse, 
drain  B  pitched  in  the  opposite  direction,  dis- 
charging its  contents  into  the  foundation  wall, 
which  penetrated  it  and  made  theirway  into  the 
cellar  of  the  adjoining  house.  This  pipe,  B,  hail, 
no  doubt,  been  a  drain  at  one  time,  but,  being 
of  no  use,  was  cut  off,  and  the  person  connecting 
the  two-inch  waste  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
more  recent  piece  of  work)  supposed  that  it  was 
a  branch  properly  connected  to  the  main  drain 
C,    and    so    connected   without    examination,  or 
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certainty.     This  subjected  the    inmates  to  much 
trouble  and  sickness. 

The  defect  referred  to  was  but  one  of  the  many 
more.  C  is  the  main  drain  receiving  all  wastes 
from  the  water-closets,  etc.,  besides  from  the  rear 
branches  1)  and  E.  Instead  of  running  a  through 
drain,  it  branched  off  in  the  rear,  which  is  very 
poor  construction.     The  connection  of  D  with  C 


was  broken  and  the  drain  C  was  three  inches 
larger  than  the  branch  E,  leaving  a  large  outlet 
for  sewage  and  sewer-gas.  The  branch  E,  where 
it  connected  with  D,  was  defective  also.  A  hole 
had  been  punched  in  D,  and  E  inserted  therein, 
leaving  an  inch  space  around  it  for  the  escape  of 
"  gas.  The  work  was  overhauled  at  a  large  ex 
pense  to  the  owner.  Cheap  work,  as  a  rule, 
costs  considerable  in  the  end. 

Yours  respect  full  v, 

J- 

DANGEROUS-CELLARS. 

Chicago,  111.,  April  20,  1885.  —  [To  the  Edi- 
tor.]— In  looking  over  some  new  houses  on  West 
Adams  street,  built  for  sale  only,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  cellar.  There  was  a  concreted  bot- 
tom, over  part  of  which,  extending  across  the 
rear,  there  was  a  floor  raised  about  four  inches 
from  its  surface.  At  one  side  of  this  floored 
space  were  unpainted  wooden  laundry  tubs.  At 
the  opposite  side  was  the  servant's  water-closet, 
a  cheap,  automatic  hopper.  Between  the  two 
was  a  room  made  by  narrow  partitions,  which 
was  designed  for  the  servant's  bed  chamber.  All 
was  very  damp,  notwithstanding  a  fire  had  been 
burning  for  some  time  in  the  furnace,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which,  after  all,  was  the  most  unfortu- 
nate thing.  This  furnace  was  set  immediately 
on  the  concrete,  with  openings  at  each  side  of  the 
bottom,  protected  by  gratings  through  which  air 
is  supplied  for  the  rooms  above.  There  was  no 
connection  from  the  furnace  to  the  out-door  air, 
all  the  air  coming  from  the  eight  warm-air  regis- 
ters being  necessarily  cellar  air,  contaminated  by 
the  servant's  closet,  and  her  bedroom  constantly, 
and  the  laundry  operations  weekly.  These 
houses  are  built  in  a  long  row,  and  all  but  two 
have  been  sold,  at  prices  which  should  command 
good  work,  and  to  people  who  are  educated,  and 
who  ought  to  discover  these  things  at  first  sight. 
The  architect  is  one  who  holds  an  important  po- 


sition among  architects,  and  is  generally  credited 
with  being  able  to  design  good  work.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that,  in  the  above  case,  he  was  cramped 
by  the    owner,  and  could  not  have  his  own  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Frank  E.  Smith. 
[In  this  matter  the  attention  of  the  health 
department  should  at  once  be  secured.  It  is  the 
especial  desire  of  that  department  that  citizens 
should  report  conditions  which  will  operate 
against  the  health  of  the  people.  The  depart- 
ment would  rather  send  an  inspector  to  a  dozen 
places,  even  ii  no  violation  is  found,  than  to  miss 
finding  one  violation.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
case  cited  above,  the  health  department  will  re- 
quire the  water-closets  and  sleeping-rooms  to  be 
taken  out,  and  they  may  require  a  fresh-air 
pipe  to  be  constructed  from  the  furnace  to  the 
out-door  air-supply. — Ed.] 

THE    SAME    OLD    STORY. 

The  following  illustration  shows  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  a  first  class  house  on  the  West  side, 
the  plumbing  in  which  had  been  in  place  about 
two  years.  The  occupants  were  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  foul  odors  which  permeated  their 
house  constantly,  and  finally  summoned  a 
plumber  (not  the  one  who  did  the  work  origin- 
ally), who  discovered  what  the  cut  shows.  The 
soil-pipe  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
ventilating  extension  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Into  the  latter  was  carried  an  inch  ventilating 
pipe  (at  c)  from  the  bowd  of  the  water-closet, 
thus  establishing  a  direct  communication  between 
the  soil-pipe  and  the  room.  The  small  pipe  at 
the  right  served  as  an  outlet  for  the  safe-waste 
under  a  wash-basin.  The  precaution  (?)  was 
taken  to  put  in  a  trap,  but,  as  water  seldom,  if 
ever,  finds  its  way  into  this  trap,  it  was  of  no 
use,  of  course.  The  pipe  at  a  was  the  outlet 
for  the  bath-tub,  and  discharged  into  the  soil- 
pipe  just  above  the  water-level  of  the  trap.  It 
thus  conducted  all  the  foul  air  from  the  drop- 
pings of  the  closet  into  the  room  through  the 
bath-tub,  rendering  the  pan  seal  of  no  use.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  such  stupid  blunderings  as  these 
now-a-days. 


BOSTON   LETTER. 


Boston,  Mass.,  April  16,  1885.  —  [To  the  Edi- 
tor.]— The  board  of  health  has  just  called  the 
attention  of  the  public,  not  only  to  the  necessity 
for  vaccination,  but  also  to  the  need  for  revacci- 
nation.  The  readiness  with  which  vaccinations 
are  taking  at  the  present  time  shows  on  unusual 
susceptibility  to  small-pox,  and  indeed,  several 
cases  of  small-pox  have  been  found  in  the  city. 

In  common  with  other  cities  pneumonia  has 
been  very  fatal  this  spting.  Just  now  there  is 
an  epidemic  of  measles  largely  limited  to  one 
portion  of  the  city.  The  board  of  health  is  vigi 
lant  and,  as  much  as  lies  in  its  power, — and  its 
power  is  considerable, — is  seeking  to  clean  the 
foul  spots. 

Two  instances  of  peculiar  plumbing  have  just 
come  to  my  notice.  They  both  show  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strict  registration  of  plumbers  and,  too, 
the  necessity  for  the  inspection  of  plumbing. 
(1)  In  the  lavatory,  in  a  good-class  house,    there 


was,  for  along  time,  a  persistent  smell  of  sewer- 
gas;  at  last  a  capable  plumber  examined  the  fix- 
ture and  found  that  the  waste-pipe  for  the  over- 
flow of  the  wash-bowl  was  drained  into  the  top 
of  the  S  trap,  which  was  supposed  to  protect  the 
bowl.  (2)  One  day  an  intolerable  stench  was 
smelled  in  the  walls  of  a  house  of  three  flats.  The 
wall  was  torn  open,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
soil-pipe  was  made  from  ordinary  drain-pipe, 
and  had  burst.  Even  with  inspection  of  plumb- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  so-called  plumbers  are 
doing  work  without  notification  to  the  board  of 
inspection.  W.  B.  B. 

WATER-SERVICE  PIPES. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  April  10,1885,— [To  the  Edi- 
tor.]— Please  inform  a  subscriber  (1)  if  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  Phila- 
delphia, run  the  water-services  to  the  sidewalk 
stop,  or  curb,  free?  (2)  Is  it  customary  to  do  this 
in  cities  where  the  water-works  are  owned  by 
the  city?  (3)  Is  this  not  unjust  to  tax-payers? 

Plumber. 

[(1)  No.  (2)  No.  (3)  If  it  were  done,  yes.  In 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  in  most  large  cities, 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  the  city  supplies 
the  mains  from  the  general  water-fund.  The 
water-service  pipes  are  constructed  by  the  city 
by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  the  expense 
is  borne  by  a  special  assessment  upon  the  prop- 
erty benefited. — Ed.] 


THE  TORONTO  WATER-SUPPLY. 

Toronto,  Canada,  April  14.  1883.  — [To  the 
Editor.]  —  Permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my  report 
to  which  you  kindly  referred  in  your  issue  of 
April  II,  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city  of  To- 
ronto was  ordinarily  impure.  Any  impurity 
hitherto  existing  has  been  mostly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, due  to  leakage  in  the  pipe  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  through  which  the  water  flows  from 
the  lake  to  the  pumping-house.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  have  this  cause  of  danger  removed. 
As  to  the  source  of  water-supply  in  lake  Onta- 
rio, according  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  examination  of 
the  water  as  found  at  the  time  he  visited  there,  it 
was  not  absolutely  pure,  but  he  did  not  declare  it 
was  unfit  for  drinking. 

The  subsequent  examination  by  myself  ofwatsr 
taken  atone  time  two  and  three  miles  out  showed 
that  the  source  of  water  supply  was  at  that  pe- 
riod as  pure  as  the  general  volume  of  the  lake 
water,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  water  of  lake 
Ontario  has  been  condemned  as  not  potable.  The 
only  way  by  which  the  water,  where  taken,  could 
be  contaminated  would  be  by  currents  at  odd 
times  from  the  bay  flowing  from  the  gap.  How 
often  this  may  occur  is  uncertain.  That  the 
water  is  thus  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  there  is 
at  present  no  proof.      Respectfully, 

WM.     C  ANN  IFF. 


BALTIMORE  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  associa- 
tion of  master  plumbers,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
association  occupying  its  new  quarters,  a  pleas- 
ant correspondence  passed  between  the  eastern 
representative  of  The  Samtaky  News,  Mr. 
Wm.  F.  Taaffe,  and  the  association.  The  for- 
mer had  sent  a  greeting  in  very  creditable  verse, 
congratulating  the  association  upon  its  progress, 
with  pleasant  allusions  to  local  men  and  matters. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Taaffe. 
and  Mr.  [no.  A.  Wilson  was  appointed  a  com 
mitte  of  one  to  communicate  the  action  of  the 
association  to  him. 


AN    ADVERTISEMENT    FOR    A   LONDON 
CONTEMPORARY. 

An  item  appeared  in  Til  r  S  \\  1  1  \  m  NEWS  one 
week  ago  bearing  the  above  head.  Through  the 
misadventures  of  "making  up,"  a  portion  of 
the  item,  containing  the  comment  intended  on 
Mr.  Davies'  letter  was  omitted.  It  may  d 
well  to  say  now  thai  Mr.  Davies  appropriately 
thanks  The  S\mi\k\  News  lor  first  publish- 
ing the  two  articles  he  refers  to  as  exception- 
ally good,  and  which  the  Decorators'  Gaseti 
whom  his  letter  was  addressed,  filched  from  the 
columns  of  this  paper. 
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IK  (USE  DR  MNAGE  AND  PLUMBING.     II. 

Besides  covering  the  ground  under  the  house, 
apply  asphaltum  in  the  same  manner  to  the  out 
sick'    of  the  wall,    From  the   foundation  to  a  little 
abo\  e  the  le\  el  of  the  outside  soil. 

Tin'  illustration  jusi  given  relating  to  the  pol 
lution  of  the  loose  soil  and  its  contained  air  is 
nol  exaggerated  in  the  least,  when  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  constantly  renewed  under 
ground  filth,  an  evil  largely  due  to  the  careless 
habit  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  who  dispose  oi 
all  kinds  of  household  waste  upon  and  into  the 
ground  adjacent  to  their  dwellings.  Forthe  pies 
ent,  the  most  effective  protection  against  the 
evil  results  of  this  ground  pollution,  is  to  iso 
late,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  house  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  patiently 
wait  for  the  time  so  sure  tocome  when,  by  sew- 
erage and  the  compulsory  use  of  the  sewers, 
there  shall  be  a  complete  purification  of  the  sub- 
soil. And  when  this  much-desired  time  shall 
have  come,  I  candidly  believe  that  the  days  of 
intermittent  fevers,  neuralgia  and  general  low 
tone  01  the  human  system  will  have  vanished 
forever.  It  should  thus  he  looked  upon  as  a  pos- 
itive disgrace  for  an  intelligent  adult  to  fall  sick 
with  a  zymotic  disease. 

The  most  important  step  toward  perfect  house 
drainage  is  to  provide  suitable  means  for  re- 
moving by  water  carriage,  all  house  waste  from 
the  kitchen,  laundry,  baths,  howls,  water-closets, 
etc.  This  is  usually  and  very  properly  accomp- 
lished by  constructing  a  main  drain,  or  sewer, 
with  the  necessary  branches  under  the  building, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  street  sewer  at  the 
nearest  point  to  the  house.  However,  the  means 
and  material  generally  adopted  are  of  the  poor 
est  possible  description,  and,  unfortunately,  are 
sanctioned,  or,  rather,  cannot  be  prevented,  by 
aw.  We  should  provide  a  main  house  drain 
and  branches  of  metal,  or  other  non  destructible 
material,  and  place  it  in  full  view  throughout  its 
entire  length  and  branches.  It  should  rest  on 
piers  of  masonry,  on  strong  iron  brackets,  or  be 
securely  suspended  to  the  permanent  parts  of  the 
building.  This  drain  should  have  a  heavy 
descent  to  a  convenient  point  outside  the  build- 
ing, in  order  to  produce  the  maximum  scouring 
effects;  also,  to  remove,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
all  sewage  solids  to  a  safe  distance  beyond  the 
building,  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
liability  of  the  freezing  of  the  sewage.  This 
diain  should  be  so  well  constructed  that  no 
gases,  or  water,  can  escape,  even  under  strong 
pressure,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  successfully  a  water-testing  pressure  of 
at  least  one  story  of  the  vertical  pipes  which  con- 
nect with  it.  To  do  this,  all  joints  should  be 
double  leaded  and  well-swedged  all  around,  in 
the  most  careful  manner. 

A  suitable  fresh-air  inlet  pipe  should  be  pro- 
vided for  this  main  drain,  near,  but  on  the  house 
side  of,  the  man-hole,  or  running  trap.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  very  reputable  sanitarians  that 
this  inlet-pipe  should  be  extended  to  a  point  at 
least  level  with,  if  not  above,  the  roof.  This 
may  not  be  harmful  at  all  times,  but  I  have  seen 
them  entirely  choked  with  vapor,  caused  by  a 
strong  down-flow  of  vapory  atmosphere,  when 
placed  on  the  outer  and  shaded  side  of  the 
guilding.  The  effect  is  a  partial  vacuum,  or  a 
tr  >  1  \  -  1  '  :i  >  1  >  1  t'i  '  v  1  ■  ■  s  *  i1  in  l\t  i\i  11  in 
srain  trap,  which,  added  to  the  pressure  from 
the  street  sewer  on  the  opposite  side.,  in  all  proba 
dility  delivers  the  vilest  of  sewer  air  into  the  house 
drains.  It  certainly  causes  a  fluctuation,  if  not  a 
total  stagnation,  in  the  drain  air,  when  the  interior 
and  exterior  temperatures  are  nearly  equal.  This 
cannot  occur  when  the  inlet  is  placed  near  the 
ground,  because  the  difference  in  altitude  alone 
will  produce  an  air  current  with  a  velocity  oi 
several  hundred  feet  -per  hour,  quite  sufficient  to 
dilute  the  drain  air  to  a  nearly  harmless  condition. 
It  is  the  usual  method  to  connect  the  rain- 
water pipes  with  the  main  drains,  am!  this  is  not 
to  be  discouraged  where  no  automatic  flushing- 
apparatus  is  provided;  but  all  rain-water  pipes, 
which  do  not  extend  to  the  highest  roof-gutter, 
should  be  provided  with  a  proper  sewer  pipe 
trap  in  the  ground  to  prevent  sewer-air  from 
being  discharged  at  their  upper  end  in  close 
proximity  to  windows  of  sleeping  apartments. 


It  is  usual  to  construct  a  so  called  catch  basin 
in  connection  with  the  main  house  drain;  intact, 
this  is  obligatory  under  the  present  laws  and 
rules  of  the  city  department  having  this  work  in 
charge.  These  "catch  basins"  are  built  for  the 
sole  purpose  ol  receiving  and  retaining  the  solid 
refuse  of  the  kitchen  sew  age,  and  not  infrequently 
of  the  bath,  laundry  and  privy  vault,  all  of  which 
is  purposely  retained  in  these  vile  cesspools  of 
filth  until  long  after  decomposition  has  begun. 
These  catch  basins  are  usually  constructed  of 
brick,  in  a  careless  manner,  and  rarely  if  ever 
made  water  light,  thereby  thoroughly  saturating 
the  surrounding  earth  with  this  putrid  mass  of 
decomposing  sewage  filth.  These  cesspools  are 
rarely  if  ever  provided  with  proper  means  for 
ventilation,  in  order  that  these  deadly  gases  may 
be  diluted  and  carried  far  above  the  house,  but, 
instead,  are  usually  covered  with  planking  and 
earth,  thus  forcing  all  gases  and  disease 
germs  (bacteria)  into  the  house  through  the  con- 
necting waste-pipes,  or  into  the  surrounding 
earth  as  stated. 

To  illustrate  why  all  drain  and  waste-pipes 
should  be  constructed  gas  tight,  I  will  state  that 
it  is  mostly  in  sewage  filth  that  disease  germs 
are  found,  and  that  the  size  of  these  germs  can 
be  best  understood  by  comparison  with  their 
usual  attacking  point,  viz.,  the  blood.  Now  a 
flood    corpuscle    is    about    g-£oo    OI"  an   inch  in 


diameter,  and  the  disease  germs    but 
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of  this.  These  disease  germs  are  constantly 
floating  in  house  sewage  and  the  gases  generated 
therefrom.  Did  I  use  too  strong  language  in 
stating  that  these  so-called  catch  basins  should 
be  prohibited  by  law,  and  that  the  constructors 
should  be  hanged?  I  would  greatly  prefer  that 
the  house  waste  should  be  deposited  into  the 
street  gutter,  there  to  be  evaporated  by  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sun's  rays,  or  carried  away 
by  storm  water  or  the  city's  scavenger,  or   both. 

Plumbing. —  Next  in  consideration  is  the 
system  of  pipes  (waste  and  soil-pipes)  which  con- 
nect with  the  house  drain  and  branches,  and 
which  carry  the  sewage  waste  from  the  plumbing 
fixtures  throughout  the  house.  These  pipes 
should  be  carried  up  through  the  roof  or  heated 
flue,  of  undiminished  size,  and  generally  unpro- 
vided with  bend,  cap,  or  cowl,  at  the  top;  they 
should  never  run  horizontally,  except  tor  very 
short  distances,  and  never  have  a  trap  placed  in 
their  entire  length,  to  the  end  that  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  may  be  at  all  times  maintained 
throughout  them.  They  should  be  of  the  mini- 
mum size  necessary  in  their  vertical,  and  four 
times  this  capacity  in  their  horizontal,  lengths, 
in  order  that  the  fullest  scouring  qualities  may 
be  obtained,  and  reduce  the  filthy  lining  deposit 
on  the  inner  surface  to  the  smallest  possible 
limit.  No  flushing  will  prevent  this,  but  good 
ventilation  will  make  it  harmless.  These  pipes 
should  be  made  absolutely  air-tight,  and  if  ol 
cast-iron  should  be  extra  heavy,  double-leaded 
and  swedged  all  around  and  thoroughly  secured 
to  place. 

Wherever  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  these 
and  the  water  supply  pipes  should  be  placed  in 
full  view  at  all  times,  and  never  be  concealed  by 
pernicious  carpentry,  or  other  more  troublesome 
methods.  To  cover  up  plumbing  is  to  mystify 
the  work  which  should  always  be  plainly  seen 
and  understood:  it  also  offers  an  opportunity  for 
poor  workmanship  and  even  poorer  material, 
and  tends  to  lead  the  plumber  into  untidy  if  not 
careless  habits  with  his  work;  because  he  feels 
that  "there  is  not  much  need  of  taking  any  pains 
as  it  is  covered  up  ami  will  never  be  seen  any 
way."  You  all  know  that  a  joint  in  a  vertical 
pipe,  which  is  placed  in  a  groove,  or  even  close 
against  the  wall,  cannot  be  as  thoroughly  swedged 
as  it  it  were  placed  a  few  inches  from  it.  If  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  conceal  any  of 
these  pipes,  then  see  to  it  that  the  joints  are  left 
in  view  or  easily  accessible.  Place  man-holes  at 
bends  or  other  convenient  points;  never  make  a 
T  or  right-angle  connection,  and  always  connect 
lead  pipes  or  traps  with  a  brass  ferrule.  All 
plumbing  fixtures  should  be  connected  with  these 
vertical  waste-pipes  by  branches,  which  branches 
should  always  be  properly  trapped  and  auxiliarly 
vented  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  siphonage, 
from  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  sewage  waste. 


The  number  of  such  plumbing  fixtures  should  he 
reduced  to  tne  lowest  convenient  limit,  in  order 
that  the  possibilities  for  unsanitary  conditions 
may  be  also  limited.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  there  be  a  wash  bowl  or  other  fixture 
which  connects  with- the  drain,  in  a  bedroom  or 
room  connecting  with  it.  All  plumbing  fixtures 
on  bedroom  floors  should  be  placed  in  bath- 
rooms, and  all  bath-rooms  should  be  provided 
with  external  light  and  ventilation. 

All  plumbing  fixtures  should  be  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  one  over  another  on  the  sev- 
eral floors  in  order  that  they  may  connect  by 
short  waste  pipes  with  one  larger  vertical  pipe, 
but  if  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  then 
pipes  should  be  separately  provided  for  each  set 
of  fixtures.  Wherever  any  plumbing  pipes  pass 
through  floors  from  one  story  to  another,  I  should 
thoroughly  seal  the  channel  with  mortar  or 
asphaltum,  to  exclude  vermin  and  vitiated  air 
from  below.  Kitchen  sinks  should  not  be  pro- 
vided with  grease  traps,  for  they  are  a  species  of 
cesspool;  the  bath-tubs  should  be  provided  with 
overflows  which  are  accessible  at  all  times;  the 
wash-bowl  and  other  modern  fixtures  should  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  fouling  places  and  water- 
closets  without  any  "machinery"  whatever,  but 
always  provided  with  adequate  flushing-tanks. 
I  realize  that  these  suggestions  will  materially 
lessen  the  number  of  fixtures  to  be  provided  and 
perhaps  lessen  the  amount  of  plumbing  work  to 
be  placed  in  the  modern  house,  but  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  my  opinion  only,  and  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  bear  the  criticisms  of  sanitarians. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  suggest  any  particular 
make  of  water-closet  as  being  the  best,  but  I  will 
say  that  any  fixture  which  will  beioul  itself  is 
wholly  unfit  to  be  placed  in  any  building,  much 
less  a  habitation.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  mention 
all  the  poorer  ones,  but  I  cannot  help  repealing 
the  words  of  an  eminent  sanitarian  when  speak- 
ing of  the  old-style  "pan"  closet,  he  said:  "It 
may  have  been  invented  by  the  devil,  as  it  is 
certainly  as  vile  as  he;"  and  we  all  know  of 
water-closets  which  are  being  recommended 
to-day  by  reputable  men,  that  are  fully  as 
vile. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  "sewer-gas,"  but 
how  to  lessen  its  generation  and  obviate  its  de- 
structive action  through  defective  plumbing  and 
drainage.  I  believe  the  best  and  most  rapid  re- 
sults can  be  accomplished  by  united  action  on 
the  part  of  the  plumbers'  associations.  I  also 
believe  that  the  board  of  health  can  materially 
assist  in  these  good  results  by  formulating  uni- 
form regulations  for  sanitary  work  and  compell- 
ing all  to  come  to  that  standard. 

Wm.   H.  Genung. 


VENTILATION  AND   KITCHEN   REFUSE. 

There  are  many  houses  in  which  ventilation 
is  almost  wholly  neglected  during  the  cold  weath- 
er. Double  windows  and  doors  shut  out  the 
little  air  that  might  find  its  way  into  the  house 
through  the  single  sashes,  and  the  house  dwell- 
ers grow  very  remiss  about  opening  the  windows 
at  all.  The  confined  and  heated  air  soon  becomes 
foul,  and  the  slightest  taint  of  sewer  gas,  which, 
in  summer,  would  do  little  harm,  becomes  a  pow- 
erful promoter  of  disease.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  coal- 
gas  from  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  to  avoid  the 
over  heating  of  rooms.  No  living  room  should 
be  without  a  thermometer,  and  every  room  in  use 
should  have  fresh  air  every  day,  and  as  much 
sunshine  as  can  possibly  be  admitted.  The  pres- 
ent fashion  for  window  hangings,  which  demands 
such  curtains,  shades,  shutters,  and  draperies 
often  of  dark  heavy  stuffs,  is  as  unsanitary  as  it 
is  inartistic.  Windows  were  intended  to  admit 
light  and  air,  and  if  they  are  to  be  smothered  in 
draperies,  there  remains  no  excuse  for  their  exis- 
tence except  the  very  unworthy  one  of  affording 
people  in  the  street  a  view  of  the  richness  of 
their  decorations.  Special     attention    should 

be  given  to  the  matter  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation at  this  season.  There  is  great 
danger  of  keeping  the  house  too  warm, 
and  if  the  furnace  cannot  be  properly  regulated 
it  should  be  superseded  during  the  chill  and 
dampness  of  spring  by  grates  or  stoves.  The 
opposite  mistake    of  letting  the   fires  go  out  and 
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living  in  an  unheated  room  is  a  very  grave  one. 
Serious  illnesses  often  result  from  these  spring 
eolils,  which  are  so  easily  taken,  and,  if  there  is 
no  apparent  injury  to  health,  the  family  should 
not  he  subjected  to  the  discomfort  and  dreari- 
ness of  a  fireless  house. 


ANOTHER  matter,  which  is  often  over  looked 
in  winter,  is  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  kitchen 
refuse  During  the  cold  weather,  people  lose 
their  fear  of  cholera  and  kindred  diseases,  which 
is,  to  many,  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  clean- 
liness, and  throw  about  the  house  refuse 
with  the  greatest  carelessness,  often  making  it 
impossible  for  the  scavenger  to  collect  it 
cleanly.  The  first  warm  spring  day  reveal 
an  accumulation  of  filth  in  many  an  alley 
and  vacant  lot  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  excuse,  and  give  the  first  invitation 
to       epidemic      diseases.  The     scavenger's 

visits  are  less  frequent  in  winter  than  in  warm 
weather,  and  he  is  also  inclined  to  be  lax  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  so  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  winter's  neglect  does  not  be- 
come the  summer's  punishment.  This  is  not  a 
matter  in  which  one  may  do  as  one  pleases. 
Every  dweller  in  a  crowded  city  is  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  observe  the  laws  of  cleanliness,  and 
to  avoid  anything  which  is  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  whether  the  city  ordinances  for  such 
cases,  made  and  provided,  are    enforced    or  not. 


The  suggestion  was  recently  made  in  a  morn- 
ing paper  that  all  kitchen-refuse  should  be  burned 
at  once,  and  the  health  department  was  quoted  as 
recommending  this  plan.  The  article  called 
forth  a  reply  from  a  correspondent  who  said  the 
plan  was  wholly  impracticable,  as  in  many 
houses  the  kitchen  stoves  were  replaced  by  oil 
or  gas  stoves  during  the  summer,  and  that  in  a 
majority  of  houses  people  could  not  afford  to 
keep  a  bright  fire  after  the  meals  were  prepared 
for  the  disposal  of  refuse.  The  removal  of  the 
kitchen  stove  means,  in  many  families,  the  re- 
moval of  the  only  means  of  heating  the  house 
during  the  warm  weather,  and  is  a  most  foolish 
and  dangerous  proceeding.  If  it  is  done  to  ob- 
tain more  room,  as  the  writer  affirmed,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  give  up  the  parlor  or  the  din- 
ing-room. In  view  of  a  possible  epidemic,  peo- 
ple should  be  made  to  understand  that  heat  is 
the  best  purifier,  and  the  kitchen-stove  can  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  cooking,  heating 
in  the  damp  mornings,  and  disposing  of  garbage, 
at  a  small  expense  above  the  oil  stoves.  If  the 
stove  is  not  used,  it  should  be  left  in  place  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  the  waste  matter.  The 
market  papers  and  scraps  that  are  picked  up 
every  day  about  the  house  will  serve  to  kindle 
the  fire,  and.  if  the  dampers  are  opened  the 
work  can  be  quickly  done  without  any  precepti- 
ble  odor.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a  clear  hot 
fire  for  the  work,  if  a  little  thought  and  care  are 
taken  in  the  beginning.  I  have  in  one  end  of 
my  sink  a  wire-dish  drainer,  into  which  all  the 
potato-parings  and  cuttings  from  vegetables  are 
put.  If  they  are  wet,  the  water  quickly  drains 
from  them  and  they  are  ready  to  put  into  the 
stove  where  even  a  little  fire  soon  reduces  them 
to  harmless  ashes.  A  pan  may  be  kept  for  such 
waste  matter  in  the  warming-oven,  or  even  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  when  it  is  not  in  the  way, 
and  few  people  know  how  much  material  for  a 
good  hot  fire  there  is  in  a  pan  of  potato  parings. 
This  method  will  not  take  half  the  time  and 
steps  that  it  does  to  carry  the  refuse  to  the  alley, 
but  it  will  take  a  little  thought  until  it  becomes  a 
habit,  which,  once  formed,  no  housekeeper  will 
ever  give  up  for  the  dangerous  and  untidy  one  of 
pouring  slops,  scraps  and  the  general  debris  of 
the  household  into  a  decaying,  unsightly  heap 
on  the  ground,  where  it  is  likely  to  remain  long 
enough  to  diffuse  its  poison  through  the  house 
by  means  of  the  back  windows. 

Martha  Howe  Davidson. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD 
OF  HEALTH. 

The  act  to  establish  a  state  board  of  health  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  passed  the  senate  and 
is  likely  to  pass  the  house,  contains  the  following 
features:  There  shall  be  six  members,  a  majority 
of  whom  shall  be  physicians  in  good  standing 
and  graduates  of  some  legally-constituted  medi- 
cal college.  One  member  shall  be  a  civil  engi- 
neer. The  term  of  office  is  six  years,  two  terms 
expiring  each  two  years.  The  secretary  must 
be  a  physician  of  not  less  than  two  years  pro- 
fessional experience,  and  of  good  standing.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  until  removed.  No  member, 
except  the  secretary,  receives  a  salary.  The  sec- 
retary shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board, 
and  shall  receive  §2,000  per  annum.  The  board 
shall  meet  semi-annually.  The  board  shall  have 
charge  of  the  vital  statistics.  In  localities  where 
no  board  of  health  exists,  the  state  board  has 
executive  powers.  Two  thousand  dollars  may 
be  expended  each  year  in  special  sanitary  work. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  board  shall  not  ex- 
ceed §5,000  per  annum. 


MISSISSIPPI  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  state 
board  of  health  was  held  at  Jackson  on  Monday, 
of  last  week.  Dr.  F.  B.  Kettrell  presided  and 
Dr.  Wirt  Johnston  acted  as  secretary.  No  work 
of  general  importance  was  accomplished.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Rice  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  gov- 
ernor through  the  board.  Dr.  Kettrell  was  re- 
elected president;  the  following  executive  com- 
mittee was  elected:  Dr.  Wirt  Johnston,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Kells,  and  Dr.  Blanks. 


THE  ordinance  permitting  the  Equitable  gas 
company,  a  new  organization,  to  do  business  in 
Chicago  has  been  referred  back  to  the  council  by 
the  gas  committee  without  recommendation. 


ILLINOIS    STATE    BOARD   OF   HEALTH. 

The  Illinois  state  board  of  health  held  its  reg- 
ular meeting  in  Chicago  last  week. 

The  secretary,  Dr.  John  II.  Ranch,  presented 
his  quarterly  report,  showing  the  aggregate  of 
mail  and  express  matter  sent  from  the  office  to 
be  greater  than  that  in  any  previous  quarter. 
The  subject  of  medical  education  received  atten- 
tion. Seventy-eight  of  the  116  medical  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  claim  to  have  exact- 
ed, at  their  last  session,  a  preliminary-educa- 
tion requirement,  as  a  condition  of  matricula- 
tion, but  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  applica- 
tions thus  far  received  goes  to  show  that  in  too 
many  cases  the  standard  of  such  education  must 
be  very  low.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  no 
gain  is  apparent.  All  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  has  been  accomplished.  The  secretary 
suggested  that  the  affadavit  now  required  as  to 
the  lawful  possession  of  a  diploma  may  be  prop- 
erly modified  so  as  to  include  the  information 
necessary  to  aid  the  board  in  deciding  whether 
such  diploma  was  issued  by  a  legally-chartered 
medical  institution  in  good  standing.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  certificates  entitling  hold- 
ers to  practice  in  the  state  were  issued  during 
the  quarter,  and  twenty-two  applicants  rejected. 

Small-pox  had  been  introduced  into  Villa 
Ridge,  Pulaski,  Mound's  Junction,  Mound  City, 
and  Galconda,  during  the  quarter,  but  was  un- 
der control  March  31. 

In  regard  to  cholera,  the  secretary  reports 
that,  as  secretary  of  the  sanitary  council  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  he  addressed  the  secretary  of 
state,  asking  that  official  information,  concern- 
ing cholera  received  at  that  department  from 
consuls  at  foreign  ports,  be  sent  to  him  for  dis 
tribution  to  the  sanitary  bodies  in  the  valley. 
The  state  department  replied  that  such  informa- 
tion was  at  once  sent  to  the  surgeon-general  of 
the  marine  hospital  service,  "who  would  besl 
know  the  particular  kind  of  information  desired 
and  required  by  health  boards  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,"  and  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  had  been 
sent  to  the  officer.  The  secretary  reported  that 
no  information  had  been  received  from  that 
source. 

Concerning  the  danger  of  the  importation  of 
cholera  by  immigrants,  the  secretary  said:  "In 
my  address  on  the  exclusion  and  prevention  of 
Asiatic  cholera  in  North  America,  delivered  be- 
fore the  national  conference  of  state  boards  of 
health  in  St.  Louis,  in  October  last,    I  soughl   to 


demonstrate  by  the  history  of  every  epidemic  of 
the  disease,  beginning  with  its  first  introduction 
in  1832,  that  no  single  case  of  cholera,  no  one 
ship-load  of  cases,  has  ever  yet  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  eholera  on  this  con- 
tinent. It  has  only  been  after  repeated  impor- 
tations of  the  contagion  in  the  persons  of  thous- 
ands of  immigrants,  and  in  their  infected  bag- 
gage and  household  goods,  that  it  has  effected  a 
lodgment,  and  has  reproduced  itself  and  multi- 
plied into  an  active  epidemic  agency.  Based  up- 
on this  fact,  it  was  urged  that  congress  should 
give  the  president  the  power  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  natio- 
nal health  authority,  forbidding  immigration  into 
the  United  States  from  infected  districts  of  other 
countries.  And  at  the  Washington  meeting  of 
the  conference,  when  national  legislation  was 
being  considered,  the  then  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  caused  a  section  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  bill  which  would  give  the  presi- 
dent this  power.  Congress  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  the  subject,  and  now  the  coun- 
try is  threatened  with  an  influx,  by  emigration 
from  Italy,  of  a  people  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
beggary  and  starvation  by  last  year's  cholera 
epidemic  and  its  result.  The  danger  is  a  real 
one,  and  has  a  practical  interest  for  us.  The  low 
rates  of  passage  will  tempt  to  violation  of  the 
law  against  overcrowding,  with  all  the  suffering 
and  unsanitary  conditions  which  will  thence  re- 
sult. The  poverty  of  the  people  and  their  modes 
and  habits  of  life  will  add  to  the  evils;  and  in- 
creased burdens  and  responsibilities  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  authorities  of  every  port  at 
which  these  immigrants  land,  as  well  as  upon 
the  communities  in  which  they  may  settle.  Fail- 
ure of  vigilance  on  the  sea-coast,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, may  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be- 
gin our  work  of  sanitary  supervision  of  travel 
and  quarantine  along  the  state  boundary  lines 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  necessarv. 

The  sanitary  survey  of  the  state  was  reported 
as  progressing  favorably:  Blanks  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  270,000  houses  had  been  sent  out  during 
the  last  week  of  the  quarter.  One  hundred  and 
forty- three  towns  had  reported.  In  Chicago, 
forms  for  the  examination  of  70,000  houses  had 
been  furnished  Plealth  Commissioner  DeWolf, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  complete  the  inspection 
and  correction  of  sanitary  defects  in  50,000 
houses  before  June  1. 

Contagious  diseases  of  animals,  legislation, 
and  the  sanitary  council  received  attention. 

Concerning  the  construction  of  high  buildings, 
the  secretary  said:  "Occasion  may  be  taken  of 
the  meeting  of  the  board  in  this  city  and  in  this 
particular  locality,  surrounded  by  illustrations 
of  the  topic,  to  call  attention  to  the  height  of  the 
buildings  which  have  been  put  up  within  the 
past  year,  or  are  still  in  process  of  construction. 
Considerations  of  the  increased  danger  in  case 
of  fire — although  many  of  them  are  claimed  to  be 
fire-proof — and  the  strictly  sanitary  questions  in- 
volved, suggest  whether  it  is  not  about  time  to 
call  a  halt.  The  exclusion  of  sunlight  from  sur- 
rounding property  and  the  obstruction  of  venti- 
lation are  undoubtedly  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic health;  and,  with  the  increased  difficulty  of 
controlling  a  fire,  should  it  get  well  under  way 
in  one  of  these  lowering  structures,  make  the 
subject  serious  enough  to  warrant  attention  be- 
ing called  to  it." 

The  remaining  part  of  the  first  session  was 
taken  up  with  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
certificates  entitling  to  practice. 

At  the  session  on  the  second  day,  the  exami- 
nations were  continued,  besides  these.  Health 
Commissioner  DeWolf  appeared  before  the  board 
and  explained  the  sanitary  condition  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mi.  ().  Guthrie,  ><i  the  Chicag  1  citizens'  asso- 
ciation appeared  beiore  the  board  with  a  scheme 
to  secure  the  puritj  of  the  water  front.  In  brief, 
he  recommended  the  construction  o(  a  conduit. 
or  ditch,  from  the  Desplaines  river  at  North- 
field  to  lake  Michigan  at  VVilmette.  This  would 
relieve  the  Desplaines  of  three  fifths  of  its  wa- 
ter, reduce  the  overflow  at  the  Ogden  ditch  and 
stop  the  flow  of  water  from  these  sources  into 
the  south  branch,  by  which  flood  lie  claims  the 
sewage  is  forced  out  into  lake  Michigan  as  far 
as  the  crib.     II      dso  urged  the   construction  of 
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a  conduit  from  the  Hyde  Park  territory  to  the 
south  branch  of  the  river  with  pumping-engines, 
and  another  tunnel  from  Evanston  to  the  north 
branch.  This  would  remove  all  contamination 
from  the  watei  front.  Mr.  Guthrie  also  recom 
mended  the  slow  widening  of  the  canal  by  tak 
ing  "longitudinal"  strips  from  the  sides  for  mak- 
ing bricks.  He  stated  that  brick  makers  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  use  for  the  expense 
of  digging  it. 

The  board  endorsed  the  several  recommenda 
tions  in  the  secretary's  report,  and  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that,  in  its  judgment  the 
national  board  of  health  should  be  at  once  em- 
powered to  take  immediate  action  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  cholera,  and  that  the  epi- 
demic fund  should  be  placed  at  its  disposal. 

The  certificates  ofDrs.  ('diaries   McLean,  and 
J.  Cook,  of  Chicago,  were  revoked. 


NFAY  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  April  18,  1885.  —  [Special.] — The 
New  York  master  plumbers  are  about  re-organiz- 
ing their  association;  and  a  Committee  on  re- 
organization is  at  work  on  a  plan  which,  when 
perfected,  will,  I  should  say,  effect  that  object  on 
a  very  satisfactory  basis.  While  it  is  not  my 
privilege  to  unfold  the  proposed  plan  in  its  in- 
complete state,  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  association  to  hold  its  members  to  a 
pecuniary  responsibility  for  a  pronounced  infrac- 
tion of  the  obligation  they  will  assume  at  en- 
trance. The  committee  is  headed  by  State  Vice- 
Present  Macdonald,  and  is  composed  of  very 
earnest  members  of  the  present  organization. 

Among  some  other  work  which  the  association 
has  before  it  is  that  of  elevating,  with  the  co  ope- 
ration of  the  board  of  health,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  standard  of  plumbing  in  this  city,  as  measured 
by  the  "registration"  system.  At  the  present  time, 
according  to  law,  all  plumbers,  both  masters  and 
journeymen,  are  obliged  to  register  their  names 
at  the  health  department,  and  there  is  no  scrutiny 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  plumber  called  for; 
and  whether  he  is  a  sanitary  expert  in  his  way,  or 
a  botch,  it  is  all  the  same.  An  understanding  has 
been,  1  learn,  arrived  at,  by  which  some  care  will 
probably  be  exercised  at  the  time  of  registration, 
which  will  effect  some  good  in  the  way  of  keeping 
botches  out. 

An  amended  health  bill  is  passing  through  the 
legislature  at  the  present  time,  which,  if  it  be- 
comes law,  will  materially  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  health  department.  It  seeks  to  bring  the 
new  plumbing  of  old  buildings  so  far  under  the 
control  of  the  board  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
file  plans  and  specifications,  showing  the  work  to 
be  done,  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the  man 
ner  of  executing  the  work.  The  drainage  or 
plumbing  work  for  any  such  building  shall  not 
be  begun  until  the  plans  and  specifications  shall 
have  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  board 
of  health.  The  name  and  address  of  the  own 
ers  have  to  be  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public, 
and  the  same  restrictions  which  hitherto  applied 
only  to  new  buildings  will,  under  the  new  act, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  apply  also  to  old  buildings, 
so  far  as  plumbing  and  drainage  are  concerned. 
The  violation  of  these  regulations  involves  a  very 
serious  penalty,  and  exposes  owners  to  a  suit  at 
law,  the  expenses  to  be  a  lien  on  the  buildings, 
and  a  very  elaborate  provision  is  made  for  fixing 
the  liabilitity  for  the  unsanitary  condition  of 
houses,  and  for  such  action  as  the  board  of  health 
may  institute  on  the  owners  or  their  representa- 
tives. If  the  necessary  repairs  and  alterations 
are  not  made,  the  board  of  health  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  them.  The  work  is  to  be  done 
and  the  expense  becomes  chargeable  on  the 
premises.  A  notice  being  tiled  to  that  effect  in 
the  county  clerk's  office,  and  an  entry  being 
made,  it  takes  the  place  of  a  mechanic's  lien. 
The  fines  and  penalties  imposed  for  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  health  code,  under  the  proposed  new 
law,  shall  be  kept  as  a  separate  fund  by  the  city 
chamberlain,  to  be  known  as  the  health  fund, 
and  be  subject  to  the  requisition  of  the  health 
board  as  a  means  of  provision  for  incidental  ex- 
penses in  carrying  out  repairs,  etc.  The  most 
ample  provision  is  made  for  the  sanitary  regula- 
tion of  tenement  and  lodging-houses,  and  if  the 


bill  becomes  law  it  may  be   said  that  in    all     mat 
ters  of  sanitation  the  board  of  health  are  masters 
of  the  situation.    One  good  thing  may  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  board  of  health,  and  that 
is,  there  is  a  strong  disposition    to  work    in    con 
cert  with  the  plumbers,  and  I  learn  that  a  confer 
ence    looking    to  how    this    co  operation   may  be 
most    advantageously  shaped    was    recently     held 
between    the    chief    plumbing     inspector    of    the 
health  department  and  the  leading    members    of 
the  New  York  master  plumbers'  association. 

Some  important  measures  looking  to  the 
checking  of  the  water  waste,  so  important  in 
this  city,  have  been  introduced  in  the  legislature 
through  the  influence  of  Commissioner  Squire, 
among  them  a  water  meter  bill,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness.  Another  has 
reference  to  a  garbage  cremation  company,  about 
which  there  is  considerable  obscurity  also. 
These  measures  only  made  their  appearance  last 
week,  and  while  it  is  suspected  that  there  is  a 
large  mouse  concealed  somewhere  in  the  meal- 
bag,  the  certainty  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 

The  plumbers,  generally  speaking,  are  tolera- 
bly busy,  although  the  building  season  has  not 
set  in.  The  vigilance  necessary  for  the  public 
health  is  not  in  the  least  degree  relaxed  by  the 
sanitary  authorities,  and  the  plumbers  are  keep- 
ing in  line  by  doing  their  work  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible. 

The  latest  move  in  the  line  of  sanitary  pre- 
ventive measures  is  "an  act  to  protect  the  pub 
lie  health,"  which  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Wingate,  is  agi- 
tating at  the  present  moment.  This  act  which  is 
now  before  the  New  York  state  legislature  re- 
quires hotel,  lodging  and  boarding  house  keepers 
to  procure  and  keep  before  their  patrons  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  board  of  health  (where  such  exists) 
that  the  premises  are  in  good  sanitary  condition, 
the  certificate  to  be  renewed  annually.  A  build 
ing  accommodating  three  or  more  persons  shall 
be  deemed  a  public  lodging,  or  boarding,  house. 
Hoards  of  health  are  required,  on  written  ap- 
plications, to  give  such  certificate  if  the  premi- 
ses warrant  it.  Freedon  from  dampness,  proper 
drainage  and  plumbing,  freedom  from  foul  and 
noxious  odor,  adequate  supply  of  pure  water, 
direct  light  to  rooms  and  six-hundred  cubic  feet 
of  air  for  each  occupant  constitute  the  good  san- 
itary condition,  to  be  recognized  by  boards  of 
health.  Failure  to  obtain  such  certificate  in  the 
event  of  death  or  sickness  resulting  from  unsan- 
itary conditions  shall  constitute  a  liability  in  a 
suit  at  law  to  all  such  lodgers  or  boarders.  The 
requirements  of  the  boards  of  health,  if  neglect- 
ed by  the  owner,  shall  be  sufficient  warrant}' 
for  breaking  the  lease  by  tenants.  Mr  Wingate 
submitted  this  bill  to  the  consideration  of  the 
New  York  master  plumbers  association,  ask- 
ing the  in  co-operation,  and  the  association,  by 
unanimous  resolution,  agreed  to  aid  Mr.  Win- 
gate in  his  laudable  efforts. 

After  May  1,  the  Italian  rag-pickers'  occupa- 
tion will  be  gone.  Section  95  of  the  sanitary 
code,  which  requires  that  ashes,  garbage,  and 
liquid  substances  be  kept  in  a  receptacle  made  of, 
or  lined  with,  metal,  and  to  remain  on  the  side- 
walk no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  contents,  is  to  be  striclly  rnforced,  and 
after  that  date  any  one  caught  in  the  act  of  over 
hauling  the  contents  of  any  receptacle  for  ashes, 
rubbish  or  garbage,  will  be  arrested.  There  is  a 
like  penally  for  any^one  throwing  rubbish  in  the 
street. 

Another  source  of  disease  is  being  removed, 
the  practice  of  utilizing  the  space  under  the  ret- 
use  docks  in  this  city  for  residence  by  Italians. 
These  unfortunate  creatures,  from  their  occupa 
tion  011  the  garbage-scows,  become  inured  to 
reveling  in  filth,  and  in  being  engaged  in  raking 
through  the  heaps  they  gradually  burrowed  un- 
der and  lived  there.  The  board  of  health  re- 
monstrated with  the  street  cleaning  department 
and  the  practice   was  stopped.  W.    F.   T. 


Cancer  seems  to  have  increased  very  rapidly 
in  Baltimore  as  a  cause  of  death.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Carter,  secretary  of  the  board  of  health  has  com- 
piled a  statement  of  the  deaths  from  cancer  from 
1820  to  1884,  from  which  it  is  learned  that  the 
deaths  have  increased  twenty-six  times,  while 
population  has  increased  but  five  times. 


SMALL  POX  is  present  at  Wilton  Junction,  la., 
and  there  are  twenty  cases  at  Shelby,  la. 

Till':  commissioner  of  agriculture  has  issued  a 
circular  giving  official  information  of  the-  exist- 
ence of  pleuro  pneumonia  in  Callaway  county, 
Mo. 


LOCK   ITU.  FOR  WATER-CLOSETS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  new 
device  for  locking  the  pull  of  a  water-closet. 
I  In-  pull  rod  is  hinged  in  the  middle,  and  when 
lifted  to  the  proper  height,  it  fastens  itself,  obvi- 
ating the  necessity  of  holding  it  up.  The  tank 
now  fills,  the  water  in  which  is  discharged  by 
releasing  the  pull,— easily  and  quickly  done. 
The  weight  and  chain  can  be  reversed  so  that 
the  tank  will  remain  full  of  water  and  empty 
when  the  pull  is  lifted,  if  desired.  Further  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  may  be  had  by  addressing 
Thos.  Kelly  &  Bros.,  of  No.  75  Jackson  street, 
this  city,  who  are  the  inventors. 
Iff! 
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